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THE  LATIN  SCHOOL  BOOKS  prepared  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Asurews,  exclu- 
sive of  his  Lalin-English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  Latin-German  Lexicon  of 
Dr.  Freund,  constitute  two  distinct  series,  adapted  to  different  and  distinct  pur- 
poses. The  basis  of  the  First  Series  is  Andrews'  First  Latin  Book;  of  the 
Second,  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar. 

FIRST   SERIES. 

This  Series  is  designed  expressly  for  those  wlio  commence  the  study  of  Latin 
at  a  very  early  age,  and  for  such  as  intcua  to  pursue  it  to  a  limited  extent  only, 
or  meretv  as  Subsidiary  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good  English  education.  It  con- 
sists of  the  following  works,  viz. : — 

1.  Andrews'  First  Latin  Book:  or  Progressive  Les- 

fions  in  Reading  and  Writing  Latin.  This  small  volume  contains  most  of  tho 
leading  principles  and  grammatical  forms  of  the  Latin  language,  and,  by  the 
logical  precision  of  its  rules  and  definitions,  is  admirably  fitted  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  general  grammar.  The  work  is  divided  into  les- 
sons of  convenient  length,  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  student  will,  in  all 
cases,  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the. study  of  each  successive  lesson,  by  pos- 
sessing a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  which  preceded  it.  The  lessons  gen- 
erallv  consist  of*  three  parts: — 1st.  The  statement  of  important  principles  in 
the  form  of  rules  or  definitions,  or  the  exhibition  of  orthographical  or  etymo- 
logical forms;  2d.  Exercises,  designed  to  illustrate  such  principles  or  forms; 
and  3d.  Questions,  intended  to  assist  the  student  in  preparing  his  lesson.  In 
addition  to  the  grammatical  lessons  contained  in  this  volume,  a  few  pages 
of  lieading  Lessons  are  annexed,  and  these  are  followed  by  a  Dictionary  com- 
prising alTthe  Latin  words  contained  in  the  work.  This  book  is  adapted  to 
the  use  of  all  schools  above  the  grade  of  primary  schools,  including  also  Acad- 
emies and  Female  Seminaries.  It  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
used  with  little  difiSculty  by  any  intelligeut  parent  or  teacher,  with  no  previous 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

2.  The  Latin  Reader,   with  a  Dictionary   and   Notes, 

containing  explanations  of  difficult  idioms,  and  numerous  references  to  the 
Lessons  contained  in  the  First  Latin  Book. 

3.  The  Viri  RomSB,  with  a  Dictionary  and  Notes,  re- 
ferring, like  those  of  the  Reader,  to  the  First  Latin  Book.     This  series  of  three 

small  volumes,  if  faithfully  studied  according  to  the  directions  contained  in  them, 
will  not  only  render  the  student  a  very  tolerable  proficient  in  the  principles  of 
the  Latin  language  and  in  the  knowledge  of  its  roots,  from  which  so  many  words 
of  his  English  language  are  derived,  but  will  constitute  the  best  preparation  for 
a  thorougii  stuQJ'  of  the  English  grammar. 

SECOND    SERIES. 

Note. — The  "  Latin  Reader  "  and  the  "  Viri  Romce,"  in  this  seriea,  are  the  same  as  in 
the  first  series. 

This  Series  is  designed  more  especially  for  those  who  are  intending  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Latin  langmige,  and  with  the  principal  classical 
authors  of  that  language.     It  consists  of  the  following  works: — 

.  1.  '^atin  Lessons.  ■  This  small  volume  is  designed  for  the 

yoiuiger  classes  of  Latin  students,  who  intend  ultimately  to  take  up  the  larger 
(jrammar,  but  to  whom  that  work  would,  at  firet,  appear  too  formidable.  It 
contains  the  prominent  principles  of  Latin  grammar,  expressed  in  the  same 
language  as  in  the  larger  Gnunmar,  and  likewise  Reading  and  Writing  Lessons, 
■witi  a  Dictionary  of  tlie  Latin  words  and  phrases  occurring  in  the  Lessons. 
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2. .  Latin  Grammar.  Kevised,  with  Corrections  and  Ad- 
ditions. A  Gramiiinr  of  the  Latin  Langrage,  for  tlie  use  of  Scliools  and  Col- 
leges. By  Professors  E.  A.  Andhews  and  S.  Stoddard.  This  work,  which 
for  many  years  has  been  the  text-l)ook  in  the  department  of  Latin  Grammar, 
clainis  the  merit  of  having  first  introdnocd  into  the  schools  of  this  country  tlie 
subject  of  granimatit  al  analysis,  which  now  occupies  a  conspicuous  phice  in 
so  many  grammars  of  the  English  language.  More  than  twenty  years  hare 
elapsed  since  the  first  pul-'-cation  of  this  Grammar,  and  it  is  harrlly  necessary 
to  say  that  its  rne--'ts — ;•  -mg  it  in  a  practical  view,  preeminently  altove  every 
other  Latin  Grammar^iave  been  so  fully  appreciated  that  it  has"  been  ado[)teU 
as  a  Text  Book  in  nearly  every  College'  and  Seminary  in  the  country.  Tiie 
present  edition  has  not  only  been  thorauyJibj  rtrifed  nnil  corrected  {lico  years  of 
coritiivious  labor  haviitf/  been  deroted  lo  its  careful  revision  ami  to  the  purpose  of 
renderbiij  it  Knifonnahle  in  all  respeds  to  the.  advanced  position  rrhiih  it  aims  to 
ouvjuj,)  but  it  contains  at  least  one  thinl  more  matter  than  the  previous  editions. 
To  unite  the  acknowledged  excellencies  of  the  older  English  manuals,  and  of 
the  luore  recent  German  grannnars,  was  the  s]jecial  aim  of  the  authors  of  this 
^york;  and  to  tliis  end  panicular  attention  was  directed: — 1st.  To  the  prepira- 
tion  oj^  more  extended  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  Imiffuar/e  ;  2d.  To  a  clear 
exposition  of  lis  injlextional  ihav<)es ;  3d.  To  a  jiroper  basts  If  its  syntax;  aud 
4tli.    To  greater  ]>recision  in  rules  and  defnitions. 

3.  Q,uestions  on  the  Grammar.  This  little  volume  is 

intendeii  to  aid  the  student  in  preparing  his  lessons,  and  the  teacher  in  cou- 
ducting  his  recitations. 

4.  A  Synopsis  of  Latin  Grammar,  comprising  the 

Latin  Paradigms,  and  the  Principal  IJules  of  Latin  Etymology  and  Syntax. 
The  few  jiages  composing  this  work  contain  those  jjortion's  of  the  Grammar  to 
which  the  student  has  occasion  to  refer  most  frequently  in  the  preparation  of 
his  daily  lessons. 

5.  Latin  Reader.     The  Reader,  by  means  of  two  separate 

and  distinct  sets  of  notes,  is  equally  adafitcd  for  use  in  connection  eitlier  with 
the  First  Latin  Book  or  the  Latin  Grammar. 

6.  Viri  Romas.  Tin's  volume,  like  the  Reader,  is  furnish- 
ed with  notes  and  relerv^nces,  both  to  the  First   Latin   Book  and  to   the  Latin 

Grammar.  The  principal  diiVcrence  in  the  two  sets  of  notes  found  in  each  of 
these  volumes  consists  in  the  somewhat  greater  fulness  of  those  which  belong 
to  the  smaller  series. 

7.  Latin   Exercises.     This  work   contains   exercises   in 

every  deparlmont  of  the  Latin  tirammar,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
studied  in  connection  with  the  Grammar  through  every  stage  of  the  prepara- 
tory course.  It  is  designed  to  prej^are  the  way  lor  original  composition  in  tho 
Latin  language,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

8.  A  Key  to  Latin  Exercises.    This  Key,  in  which 

all  the  exercises  in  the  preceding  volume  are  fully  corrected,  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  teachers  only. 

9.  Cesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War,  with  a 

Dictionary  and  Notes.  The  text  of  this  edition  of  Caesar  has  been  formed  by 
reference  to  the  best  German  editions.  The  Notes  are  principaEy  grammatical. 
The  Dictionary,  which,  like  all  the  others  in  the  series,  was  prepared  with  great 
labor,  contains  the  usual  significations  of  the  words,  together  with  an  explaua- 
tion  of  all  such  phrases  as  might  otherwise  perplex  the  student. 

10.  Sallust.      Sallust's  Jugiirthine   "War  and  Conspiracy 

of  Cataline,  witli  a  Dictionary  and  Notes.  The  text  of  this  work,  which  was 
based  upon  that  of  Cortius,  has  I.een  modified  bv  reference  to  the  best  modern 
editions,  especially  by  those  of  Kiita  and  Geriach;  aud  its  orthography  is,  in 
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general,  conformed  to  that  of  Pottier  and  Planche.  The  Dictionaries  of  Cassar 
and  SalluRt  connected  with  tliis  ser  es  are  original  works,  and,  in  connection 
witli  the  Notes  in  eacli  volume,  furnish  a  very  complete  and  satisfactory  appa- 
ratus lur  tlie  study  of  these  two  authors. 

11.  Ovid.  Selections  from  the  Metamorp\o.^es  and  Heroides 
of  Ovid,  with  Notes,  Grammatical  References,  and  Lxercises  in  Scanninfj. 
These  selections  from  Ovid  are  desi<^ned  as  an  irti-oductiou  to  Latin  poetry. 
They  are  acconi])anied  witli  numerous  brief  nou.s  exp'.inatory  of  difficult 
phrases,  of  obscure  historical  or  mvtlioloojical  allusions,  and  especially  of  gram- 
matical difficulties.  To  these  are  added  such  Kxercises  in  Scanning  as  serve 
fully  to  i.itroduce  the  student  to  a  knowledge  of  Latin  jirosody,  and  especially 
of  t'.ie  structure  and  laws  of  hexameter  and  pentameter  verse. 

Li  announcing  the  Revised  Edition  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin 
Grammar,  tiie  Publishers  believe  it  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  speak  of  tlio 
merits  of  the  work.  The  fact  that  in  the  space  of  alxait  Tu-cutij  l't(/;-.<,  Sixty- 
Five  Editions,  numbering  above   Two  liuudied  Thousand  ('opies, 

liave  been  retiuired  for  the  pur[iose  of  meeting  the  steadily  increasing  demand 
for  the  work,  sufficiently  evinces  the  estimation  in  which  it  ha^  been  held. 
In  pre])aring  this  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  every  jiortion  of  tlie  original 
work  lias  been  recmisidf^red  in  the  light  of  the  exnerience  of  twenty  years 
ppent  by  the  present  editor  in  studies  connected  with  this  department  of  edu- 
cation, and  with  the  aid  of  numerous  jiublications  in  the  same  deiiartment, 
which,  during  this  period,  have  issued  t'rom  the  European  press.  Tlie  results 
of  this  labor  are  ap[)arent  on  almost  every  page,  in  new  modilications  of  the 
old  materials,  and  esj'ecially  in  such  additional  information  in  regard  to  its 
various  topics  as  the  ]>reseiit  advanced  state  of  classical  education  in  this 
country  seemed  obviously  to  demand.  The  ])ublisliers  commend  this  new 
edition  to  the  attention  of*  Teachers  tiu'oughout  the  country,  and  express  the 
I'Ope  that  in  its  ]>resent  form  it  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  continuance  of  the 
favor  which  it  has  so  long  received. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  many  letters  the  Publishers 
have  received  from  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  commeudatioa 
of  this  work: — 

The  revised  edition  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Iiatin  firammar  is  without  doubt  the 
best  publlslii'd  in  America.  I  liave  no  douht  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  tlii.s 
series  of  works  will,  by  all  lovers  of  the  (•la.'i.'<ics,  he  considered  .as  the  "  National  Series.' 
The  pronunciation  is  now  by  the  same  clas.s  considered  tlie  American  Standard.  I  will 
liail  with  joy  the  day  when  every  oollepe  and  schf)«l  in  our  country  shall  have  adopted 
Prof  Andrews'  series  «.<  the  found.ition  of  true  cl:issic  kuowledj^e.  As  such  I  consider 
it,  and  for  that  rea.son  have  I  u.<ed  it  since  I  first  knew  its  existence. — Martin  Anmlrong, 
Potuttiac  Sttninari^,  Koiiiiify,  Va. 

Allow  me  to  say.  after  a  careful  examination,  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  the  best 
v  mual  of  Latin  Grammar  to  he  found  in  the  English  languafje.  In  revising  it  the 
author  has  preserved  the  happy  medium  between  saying  too  much  and  too  little,  so  de- 
sii-able  for  a  1-atin  text-book  for  tiiis  country.  In  philosophic.-il  arrangement,  simplicity 
of  expression,  and  for  brevity  and  fultiess.  it  must  entitW  the  author  to  the  tirst  rank 
In  American  cla.ssical  scholarsliip.  I  shall  use  it  in  my  classes,  and  recommend  it  to  all 
teachers  of  l^itin  in  this  country. — N.  E.  Cnbleigh,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and 
Littrature ,  in  Lawrence  University,  Ayij^leton,  Wis. 

1  most  heartily  concur  in  the  above  recommendation. — F.  O.  Blair,  Professor  in  Law- 
rence University. 

The  Grammar,  as  revised,  is,  I  think,  for  school  purposes  superior  to  any  work  of  the 
kind  yet  published  in  .\meriea.  Philosophic  in  its  arrangement  and  definitions,  and  full 
and  accurate  in  it.s  details,  it  sets  forth  the  results  of  the  le;irned  researches  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  language  easy  of  comprehension  and  suitable  for  reference  in  daily  recitations. — 
L.  II.  Dentin,  Lebanon,  Illinois. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  Revised  Edition,  and  consider  the  additions  as  decided 
improvenieiits  In  my  opinion  Dr.  Ai;drews"  works  surpa.ss  all  others  in  the  market. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  Grammar  should  not  now  supersede  even  Zuuipfs,  both  iu  the 
Btudy  and  recitation  rooms. — Sidney  A.  Norton,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
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I  hare  reapon  to  believe  that  the  improTements,  introduced  into  the  last  edition  of 
Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar  by  my  respected  and  lamented  friend  Dr.  An- 
drews, a  little  before  his  death,  add  very  decidedly  to  the  value  of  a  work,  which  has 
done  more  to  give  the  knowledge  of  that  language  to  the  youth  of  this  country  than  any, 
perhaps  than  all  others. —  Theodore  W.  Woolsty,  President  of  Yale  College,  Neiv  Haven. 

No  tMJok,  probably,  has  done  more  to  improve  classical  training  in  American  schools 
than  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.  Its  use  i.s  almost  universal ;  and  where  it 
has  not  itself  been  adopted  as  a  manual,  it  has  made  grammars  of  similar  e.xcellence 
neces.sary.  The  last  edition,  the  sixty-fifth,  was  carefully  revised  by  the  lamented  Dv 
Andrews,  not  long  before  his  death,  by  whom  it  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  much  valuable  information,  derived  mainly  from  the  last  edition  of  the  Latin 
Grammar  of  Professor  Zumpt.  It  will  therefore  be  found  to  be  much  improved  as  a  re- 
pository of  the  principles  and  facts  of  the  Latin  language. —  Thomas  A.  Thacher,  Profes- 
sor of  Latin  in  Yale  College,  Neiv  Haven. 

It  is  unneoe.ssary  to  commend  a  Latin  Grammar,  which  has  been  for  twenty  years  in 
common  use  in  our  Colleges,  and  has  generally  superseded  all  others.  The  Kevised 
Edition  contains  the  results  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Andrews,  during  all  that  time,  on  va- 
rious Latin  Classics,  and  on  his  great  Latin  Lexicon;  and  cannot,  therefore,  but  be 
greatly  improved. — Edward  Robinson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Prof  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
Union  Theol.  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

I  regard  Andrews'  and  Stoddard's  new  Latin  Grammar,  as  an  exceedingly  valuable 
work.  It  evidently  contains  the  results  of  the  Author's  careful  and  long  continued  in- 
▼estigation,  and  from  itz  fulness,  clearness,  and  accuracy,  will  undoubtedly  become  the 
Standard  Latin  Grammar  of  this  Continent.  In  Western  New  York,  we  have  for  a  long 
time  been  u.^ing  the  earlier  editions,  and  they  have  rapidly  won  upon  the  public  reg.ird. 
This  new  edition  will  give  it  a  stronger  claim  upon  our  favor.  It  must  rapidly  super- 
sede ail  others.  I  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  New  Grammar  as  the  best  in  use. — 
Lewis  H.  Clark,  Principal  of  Sodus  Academy,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  looked  over  the  new  edition  of  the  Grammar  with  great  interest.  It  is  now 
eighteen  years  since  I  introduced  it  into  this  college,  and  I  have  never  felt  inclined  to 
change  it  for  any  other.  The  revision,  without  changing  its  general  character,  hiis  added 
greatly  to  its  fulness  and  completene.ss.  It  is  now  fully  equal  to  Zunipfs  in  these  re- 
spects, and  far  superior  to  it  in  adaptation  to  the  chuss  room.  There  is  no  other  school 
grammar  that  can  pretend  to  compare  with  it.  I  have  introduced  the  new  edition  here, 
and  have  no  idea  I  shall  ever  wish  to  substitute  another.  The  .services  of  I'rof.  Andrews 
in  the  cause  of  clas.sical  learning  in  the  United  States  cannot  be  over  estimated. — AT.  Slur- 
gus.  Professor  in  Hanover  College,  Indiana. 

I  am  willing  to  say  that  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  Andrews'  Latin  Series. —  Geo.  Gale, 
Galesville  University,  Wisconsin. 

Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar  I  consider  decidedly  the  best  Latin  Grammar 
ever  published. — Raitsom  Norton.  North  Livermore,  Maine. 

Such  a  work  as  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Revised  Latin  Grammar  needs  no  recommend- 
ation, it  speaks  for  itself. — A.  A.  Keen,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Leuin,  Tufts  College, 
Bedford,  Ms. 

I  have  examined  the  revised  edition  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  and 
think  it  a  complete  success.  I  see  it  h.'^s  all  of  Zumpfs  merits  and  none  of  his  defects, 
and  welcome  its  advent  with  great  pleasure. — Jat,ies  M.  Wiiton,  Hupkin.f  Grammar 
Ochool,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

I  have  examined  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  and  say.  without  hesita- 
tion, that  the  principles  of  the  Latin  language  can  be  more  easily  and  systematically 
acquired  from  it  than  any  work  I  have  ever  .sueiJ.  The  arrangement  and  simplicity  of  its 
terms  are  such  as  to  make  it  easily  comprehended  by  the  beginner,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  its  copiousness  is  sufficient  for  the  most  advanced  student.  The  author  has  evi- 
dently not<;d  and  profited  by  the  defects  in  this  respect  of  most  of  the  Latin  Grammars 
now  in  use. —  C.  W.  Field,  Maach  Chunk.  Pa. 

The  superior  merits  of  the  original  work  are  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need 
any  commendation  from  me.  I  have  had  .some  means  of  knowing  how  gre;it  pains  and 
labor  Dr.  Andrews  has  bestowed  upon  this  final  revi.sion  and  improvement  of  the  work, 
and.  therefore,  was  not  unpn^pared  to  find  its  acknowledged  excellence  materially  in- 
cre.'.s"d.  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  .say,  that  its  value  has  l>een  greatly  enhanced,  and  that 
it  has  been  brought  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  present  stiite  of  philological  science. — 
John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  city  of  Boston. 

I  have  looked  the  Grammar  through  with  much  care  and  a  great  degree  of  satisfaction, 
and  I  unb.esitatingly  pronounce  it  superiir  to  any  Uitin  Grammar  in  method  and  maa* 
ner  of  discussion,  and  happily  adapted  to  ihe  wants  of  both  tciichers  and  pupils.—  /.  W. 
Siinonds,  Principal  of  New  England  Christian  Institute,  Andooer,  N.  11. 
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We  have  lately  introduoed  the  Revised  Edition,  and  regard  it  as  a  great  improvement 
upon  former  editions.  We  shall  use  it  exclusively  in  future. — E.  Flint,  Jr.,  Principal 
of  Lee  Higli  Srhnol. 

After  a  due  examination.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  Author  has  admirably  accom- 
plished the  objects  which  he  aimed  at  in  making  this  last  revision.  He  has  added  much 
that  is  in  the  highest  degree  valuable  \vithout  materially  changing  the  arrangement  of 
the  original  work.  The  work  appears  to  me  well  adapted  to  the  daily  use  of  our  Cla.ssi- 
cal  Schools,  and  I  shall  hereafter  direct  my  classes  to  use  it. —  C.  L.  Cushmaii,  Principal 
of  Peaboily  High  Scliool,  South  Danvers,  Ms. 

The  Revised  Grammar  seems  to  me  greatly  improved  and  to  be  every  thing  a  scholar 
could  wish. — Z.  B.  Stiirgix,  C/iarlestown,  Indiana. 

I  have  subject<>d  the  Revi.sed  Edition  to  the  test  of  actual  use  in  the  recitation  room, 
and  am  iiersuuded  that  in  its  present  form  it  decidedly  surpas.ses  every  other  Latin  Gram- 
mar in  point  of  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  students  in  our  Academies,  High  Schools 
and  Colleges. —  Williatn  S.  Paltner.^  Central  High  School,  Cleaveland,  Ohio. 

T  think  Andrews'  Series  of  I,atin  Works  the  most  systematic  and  best  arranged  course  I 
have  ever  .seen, — and  believe  if  our  pupils  would  use  them  altogether,  we  should  find 
them  much  Ijctter  scholars.     I  shall  use  them  wholly  in  my  school. — A.  C.    Stockin, 

Principal  af  Monmouth  Acm/emi/.  Maine. 

The  examination  of  the  Ueviscd  Edition  ha,s  afforded  me  very  great  pleasure,  and  leads 
me  to  express  the  deep  and  sincere  conviction  that  it  is  the  most  complete  Grammar  of 
the  Latin  language  with  which  I  am  acquair.ted,  and  liest  adapted  for  ready  consultatiou 
upon  any  suljjcct  connwteJ  with  the  study  of  Latin  Authors.  The  paper,  the  typography, 
and  the  liindi  g, — the  whole  st\  le  of  publication — are  such  as  to  commend  the  good  feisto 
and  judgnient  of  the  Publishers. — /.  R.  Boyil,  Principal  of  MapUwood  Young  Ladies 
InMitule.  Pitlsfirtd.  .Ifr/ss. 

I  fird  the  Kevi.sed  Eclition  to  be  just  what  i.m  needed  for  a  Latin  Grammar,  -clear,  com- 
prehensive, vet  concise,  in  the  subject  matter  I  shall  introduce  it  as  a  permaneiit  text- 
book.—B.  F.  Vake,  Principal  of  Clyde  High  School,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  carefully  examined  your  Revised  Edition  throughout,  particularly  tlie  (Correc- 
tions and  Additions.  It  now  appears  to  me  all  that  can  t«  desired.  It  seems  like  part- 
ing with  a  familiar  friend  to  lay  aside  the  o'll  edition,  with  its  many  exrellei:cies.  avd 
adopt  the  nni\  but  I  shall  cheerfully  make  the  .sacrifice  for  the  greater  bei  cfit  that  will 
accrue  to  those  commencing  the  study  of  Latin  from  time  to  time. — J.  H.  Graham,  Prin- 
cipal of  Nortkfield  Iiisttliition,  Vermont. 

I  thought  before  that  the  ohl  edition  was  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  "  The  Latin 
Grammar,"  but  I  perceive  its  value  has  been  mucli  increased  by  the  numerous  emenda- 
tions and  additions  of  Prof.  Andre%vs.  The  Grammar  is  now  fitted  to  be  a  complete 
hand-book  for  the  Latin  scholar  during  his  whole  course. — E.  W.  Johnson,  Canton  Acad- 
emy, Canton,  N.  Y. 

I  unhe.'^itatingly  pronounce  the  Revi.sed  Edition  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin 
Grammar  the  best  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  and  shall  certainly  u.se  my  influence 
In  its  behalf.— H.  E.  J.  Chile.  Edinboro',  Pa. 

After  a  thorough  examination,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncirg  it  the  best  Latin 
Grammar  for  the  purposes  of  the  recitation  room  that  I  have  ever  exami  ed.  I.-  it^ 
present  form  it  ought  certainly  to  displace  a  large  majority  of  the  t^i'ammars  in  common 
use.  Its  rules  of  Syntax  are  expressed  with  accuracy  and  precision,  and  are  i.i  fa<t, 
what  al!  rules  ought  to  !«?.  reliable  guides  to  the  learner  — James  IV.  Andrews,  Principal 
of  Hopewell  Aiatlnny,  Pmn. 

Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  in  the  arrangement  and  adaptation  to  the 
learner.  h:is  excelled  all  others,  and  the  revi.sed  edition  is  certainly  a  great  improvement, 
and  I  do  believe  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  .student  than  any  other.  The 
whole  seems  to  be  critically  revi.sed  and  corrected.  Prof.  Andrews  was  truly  the  stu- 
dent's beiicf;wtor. — M.  L    Severance,  North  Troy.  Vermont. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  superior  merits  of  the  Latin 
Grammar  edited  by  Professor  .\ndrews  and  Mr.  Stoddard.  I  express  most  cheerfully, 
unhesitatingly,  ami  decidedly,  my  preference  of  this  Gr.immar  to  that  of  Ad  lui,  which 
has.  for  so  long  a  time,  kept  almo.st  uadisput^d  sway  in  out  schools. — Dr.  C.  Beck,  Cam- 
bridge. 

I  know  of  no  Grammar  publi.-^hed  in  this  country,  which  promises  to  answer  so  well 
the  purposes  of  elementary  clxssical  instruction,  ami  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  introduced 
Into  our  best  schools. —  CharUs  K.  Oillnway,  Boston. 

Tour  i:ew  Latin  Grammar  appears  to  me  much  better  suited  ttS  the  use  of  students 
tha.n  any  other  grammar  I  am  acquainted  viith.—Pruf.  \Vm.  M.  Holland,  Hartford,  Ct, 
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NEW   SERIES   OF   LATIN   SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

I  have  adopted  the  Latin  Orammtir  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard  in  the  school  under  my 
rhiivw,  l)elieving;  it  better  adapted,  upon  the  whole,  for  elementary  instruction  than  any 
Finiilar  work  which  1  have  examined.  It  combines  the  improvements  of  the  recent  Ger- 
man works  on  the  suljject  with  the  best  features  of  that  old  favorite  of  the  schools.  Dr. 
Adam's  Latin  Grammar. — Henry  Drisler.  Pro/issur  of  Latin  hi  Coliunl/ia  College. 

A  careful  review  of  the  Revised  Kdition  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar, 
shows  that  this  favorite  text-book  still  continues  to  deserve  the  affections  and  confidence 
of  Teachers  and  Pupils,  incorporating  as  it  does  the  results  of  Prof.  Andrews'  own  con- 
stant study  for  many  years  with  the  investigations  of  KnglLsh  and  Germau  Philologists. 
Ko  other  Grammar  is  now  so  well  fitted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country  as  the  rapid 
demand  for  it  will  show  beyond  doubt. — A.  S.  Hartivell,  Uaivtrsity  of  St.  Louix. 

This  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  now  universally  pronounced  t/ie  very  Vest,  is 
greatly  improved  by  the  corrections,  revisions  and  additions  of  this  revised  edition.  We 
«lo  not  believe  a  text-book  was  ever  written  which  introduced  so  great  an  improvement 
in  the  method  of  teaching  Latin,  as  this  has  done.  We  wish  the  revised  edition  the 
greatest  success,  which  we  are  sure  it  merits. — Rhode  Island  Hchoolmasttr. 

I  have  examined  your  revised  edition  with  considerable  care,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  editions,  and  as  near  perfection  as  we 
are  likely  to  have.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  come  into  general  use. — A.  WiJUams,  Professor 
of  Latin,  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  Revised  Edition.  The  improvement  is  Tery  striking, 
and  I  shall  no  longer  think  of  giving  it  up  and  putting  Znmpt  in  its  place.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  great  improvement  in  the  typography.  You  have  given  to  our  schools  a 
book  fifty  per  cent  better  in  every  respect,  and  I  trust  you  will  have  your  reward  in 
largely  increased  sales. —  William  J.  Rolfe,  Master  of  Oliver  High  School,  Lawrence,  Ms. 

I  can  with  much  pleasure  say  that  your  Grammar  seems  to  me  much  better  adapted 
to  the  pre.«ent  condition  and  wants  of  our  schools  than  any  one  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, and  to  supply  that  which  has  long  been  wanted— a  good  Latin  Gi-amuiar  for 
common  use. — F.  Gardner,  Principal  of  Boston  Latin  School. 

The  Latin  Grammar  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard  is  deserving,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  ap- 
probation which  so  many  of  our  ablest  teachers  have  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  believed 
th;it,  of  all  the  gi-ammars  before  the  public,  this  has  greatly  the  advantage,  in  regard 
both  to  the  excellence  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  accuracy  and  copiousness  of  its  infor- 
mation.— H.  B.  Hackett,  Prof,  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Newton  Theological  Seminary. 

The  universal  favor  with  which  this  Grammar  is  received  was  not  unexpected.  It  will 
l)e,ar  a  thorough  and  discriminating  examination.  In  the  use  of  well-defined  and  ex- 
pressive terms,  especially  in  the  sjntax,  we  know  of  no  Latiu  or  Greek  grammar  which 
is  to  be  compared  to  this. — A>nerican  Quarterly  Register. 

These  works  will  furnish  a  series  of  elementary  publications  for  the  study  of  Latin 
altogether  in  advance  of  any  thing  which  has  hitherto  appeared,  either  in  this  country 
or  in  England. — American  Biblical  Repository. 

I  cheerfully  and  decidedly  bear  testimony  to  the  superior  excellence  of  Andrews  and 
Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar  to  any  manual  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
Every  part  bears  the  impress  of  a  careful  compiler.  The  principles  of  syntax  are  happily 
developed  in  the  rules,  whilst  those  relating  to  the  moods  and  tenses  supply  an  important 
deficiiincy  in  our  former  grammars.  The  rules  of  prosody  are  also  clearly  and  fully  ex- 
hibited.—  Rfv.  Lyman  Coleman,  Mancliester,  Vt. 

This  work  bears  evident  marks  of  great  care  aud  .skill,  and  ripe  and  accurate  scholar- 
ship in  the  authors,  M'e  cordially  commend  it  to  the  student  and  teacher. — Biblical 
Repository. 

Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar  is  what  T  expected  it  would  be — an  excellent 
book.  We  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  in  laying  a.side  the  books  now  in  use,  and  intro- 
ducing this. — Rev.  J.  Penney,  D.  D.,  Netv  York. 

Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar  bears  throughout  evidence  of  original  and 
thorough  investigation  and  .sound  criticism.  It  is,  in  my  appreiicnsion,  .so  far  as  sim- 
plicity is  concerned,  on  the  one  hand,  and  philosophical  view's  and  sound  scholarship  on 
the  other,  far  preferable  to  other  gr.ammars;  a  work  at  the  .same  tinu?  highly  creditable  to 
its  authors  and  to  our  country. — Professor  A.  Packard,  Bowdoin  College,  Maine. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar  superior  to 
any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  have  never  seen,  any  where,  a  greater  amount 
of  vahiiible  m^ittcr  compressed  within  limits  equally  narrow. — Hon.  John  Hall,  principal 
of  Ellington  School,  Conn. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  prououn'~ing  this  Grammar  decidedly  superior  to  any  now 
la  uae. — Boston  Recorder. 
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VALUABLE    CLASSICAL    WORKS. 

§L  llobinsoifs  (L^escniiis. 

Robinson's  Hebrew  Lexicon.    Sixtii  lidition,  Revised 

and  .StereotyiK'd.  A  Hebi'cw  anil  Enjrli>li  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testuuient,  in- 
cluding the'Biblical  Chaldee.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  William  Getsenius, 
late  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Ilalle-Wittembcrg.  By  Edward 
RoBixsox,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Bililical  Literature  in  the  Union  The- 
ological Seminary,  New  York.  A  new  edition,  with  corrections  and  large  ad- 
ditions, partly  furnished  by  the  author  in  manuscript,  and  partly  condensed 
from  his  larger  Thesaurus,  as  compiled  by  Roediger.  These  corrections  and 
additions  were  made  by  Dr.  Gcsenius,  during  an  interval  of  several  years, 
while  carrying  his  Thesaurus  through  the  press,  and  were  transcribed  and  fur- 
nished by"  liim  expressly  for  this  edition.  They  will  be  found  to  be  very 
numerous,  every  page  having  been  materially  coiTccted  and  enlarged,  and  a 
large  number  of  articles  having  been  re-written.  It  is  printed  on  a  new  type, 
the  face  and  cut  of  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  been  highly  commended 
and  approved. 

Dr.  Robinson  had  already  been  trained  to  the  business  of  lexicographieal  labor,  when 
he  bepm  the  trauslatioa  of  the  present  work.  lie  is,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  master 
of  his  own  native  tongue.  lie  has  diliKCnoe,  patience,  perseverance — yea,  the  iron  dili- 
gence of  Gcsenius  himself.  For  aught  that  I  have  yet  been  able  to  discover,  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  or  desired,  has  been  done  by  the  translator;  not  only  as  to  ren- 
dering the  work  into  English,  but  as  to  the  manner  and  the  accuracy  of  printing.  The 
work  will  speak  for  itself,  on  the  first  opening.  It  does  honor,  in  its  appearance,  to  edi- 
tor, printers,  and  publishers.  I  have  only  to  add  my  hearty  wish,  that  its  beautiful 
white  pages  may  be  consulted  and  turned  over,  until  they  become  thoroughly  worn  with 
the  hands  of  the  purch:isers. — Pmf.  Sluart,  hi  the  Biblical  R-jiository, 

There  is  no  lexicon  in  English  that  can  be  put  on  a  level  with  Robinson's.  I  recommend 
the  present  a.s  th<;  best  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Chaldee  which  an  EngUsU 
scholar  can  have. — Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson,  of  London. 

Geseuins'  Lexicon  is  known  whei-ever  Hebrew  is  studied.  On  the  merits  of  this  work 
criticism  has  long  ago  pronounced  its  verdict  of  approval. — London  Jewish  Chronicle. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  complete  edition  of  the  best  Hebrew  Lexicon  ever  yet 
produced.     Gesenius,  as  a  Hebrew  philologist,  is  unequalled. — London  Clerical  Journal. 

This  is  decidedly  the  most  complete  edition  of  Gesenius'  Manual  Hebrew  Lexicon. — 
London  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 

Ilobinson's  |j;irmonu  of  tijc  Gospels,  in  #rceL 

A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  in  Greek,  accord- 
ing to  the  text  of  Hahn.  Newly  arranged,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Edw.vhd 
Ronixsox,  I).  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  The- 
ological Semina'-y,  New  York.     Revised  Edition. 

This  work  of  T ..  Robinson  confines  itself  to  the  legitimate  sphere  of  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  this  sphere  it  will  be  found  to  be  all  that 
a  Harmony  need  or  can  be.  The  oi-iginal  text  is  printed  with  accuracy  and  elegance. 
It  is  a  feast  to  the  eyes  to  look  upon  a  page  of  so  much  beauty.  Its  arrangement  is  dis- 
tinguished for  simplicity  and  convenience.  No  one  will  ever  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
relations  of  the  Gospels  to  each  other,  or  acquire  an  exact  knowledge  of  their  contents, 
unless  he  studies  them  with  the  aid  of  a  Harmony.  The  present  work  furnishes  in  this 
respect  just  the  facility  which  is  needed:  and  we  trust  that  among  its  other  effects,  it 
will  serve  to  direct  attention  more  strongly  to  the  importance  of  this  mode  of  study.— 
Prof.  Hackett,  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary. 

falmu's   gritlrnutit. 

Aritlimetic,  Oral  and  Written,  practically  applied  by  means 
of  Suggestive  Que4ions.  By  Tho:\ias  H.  Pai>.mek,  Author  of  the  Prize 
Essay  on  P^ducation,  entitled  the  "  Teacher's  Manual,"  "  The  Moral  Instruc- 
tor,"' etc. 
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VALUABLE  CLASSICAL  WORKS. 

|lobinson  s  Darmoim  of  %  Gospels,  in  f  nglislj, 

A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  in  English,  accord- 

iiic;  to  tlie  common  version ;  newly  arranged,  with  Explanatory-  Notes.  By 
Edwakd  Kohinsojj,  D.  1).,  LL.  I). 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  obtain  a  full  and  consecntire  acconnt  of  all  the 
facts  of  our  Lord's  life  and  ministry.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  four  gosjiel  nar- 
ratives have  been  so  brought  together,  as  to  present  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
true  chronological  order,  and  where  the  same  transaction  is  described  by  more 
than  one  writer,  the  different  accounts  are  placed  side  by  side,  so  as  to  fill  out 
and  sujiply  each  other.  Such  an  an-angement  affords  the  only  full  and  perfect 
survey  of  all  the  testimony  relating  to  any  and  every  portion  of  our  Lord's  his- 
tory. The  evangelists  are  thus  made  their  own  best  interpreters;  and  it  is 
shown  how  wonderfully  they  are  supplementary  to  each  otlier  in  minute  as 
well  as  in  important  particulars,  and  in  this  way  is  brought  out  fully  and 
clearly  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  their  testimony,  unity  in  diversity. 
To  Bible  classes,  Sabbath  schools,  and  all  who  love  and  seek  the  truth  in  their 
closets  and  in  their  families,  this  work  will  be  found  a  useful  assistant. 

I  have  used  '•  Robinson's  English  Harmony  ''  in  tcachiiisf  .1  Bible  Class.  The  resnlt,  in 
my  own  mind,  is  a  conviction  of  the  great  merits  of  thi.s  work,  and  its  adaptation  to  im- 
part the  highest  life  and  interest  to  Bible  Class  exercises,  and  generally  to  the  diligent 
gfudy  of  tlie  Gospel.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  every  one  accustomed  to  searching 
the  Scriptures  should  have  this  invaluable  aid. — lie  v.  Dr.  Skimifr,  Netv  York. 

Robinson's  Bible  Dictionary.    A  Dictionary  for  the 

use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  By  Kdwarp  Korixsox,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  wood,  and  Maps  of  Canaan,  Judea,  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  I'eninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  Idumea,  etc. 

6hnunts   at  gtstronomn. 

The  Elements  of  Astronomy ;  or  The  World  as  it  is 

and  as  it  Appears.  By  the  author  of  "Theory  of  Teaching,"  "PMward's  First 
Lessons  in  Grammar,"  etc.  Kevised  in  manuscript  by  George  P.  Bond,  Esq., 
of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  to  whom  the  author  is  also  indebted  for  super- 
intending its  passage  through  tlie  press. 

Sfutt's   lamili)   |Ubh. 

Scott's    Family    Bible.       Bo.-^ton     Stereotype    Edition. 

6  vols,  royal  8vo.,  containing  all  the  Notes,  Practical  Observations,  Marginal 
References,  and  Critical  Remarks,  as  in  the  most  approved  London  edition, 
with  a  line  engraved  likeness  of  the  Author,  Family  Record,  etc. 

This  Edition  is  the  only  one  that  has,  or  can  have,  the  benefit  of  the  final 
Additions  and  Emendations  of  the  Author.  The  extent  of  these  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  upwards  of  Fvitr  Iluvdrtd  Foyvf  0/  hller-press  ictre 
'ii'.khd :  and  as  they  consist  chiefly  of  Critical  Rem.arks,  their  importance  to 
'he  Biblical  student  is  at  once  apparent.  The  Preface  to  the  entire  work  con- 
tains an  elaborate  and  compendious  view  of  the  evidences  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
Uires  were  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  Prefixed  to  each  Book,  both  in  the 
O'd  and  New  Testament,  is  an  Introduction,  or  statement  of  its  punwrt  and 
inient.  There  are  also  copious  Marginal  References,  with  various  Tables,  a 
Ctu'ouologicul  Index,  and  a  copious  Topical  Index. 

^^  Orders  solicited. 
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PREFACE. 


As  more  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  since  the  first  publication  of  this 
Grammar,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary,  in  offering  to  the  pubhc  a  revised 
edition  of  the  work,  to  make  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  its  original  plan 
or  to  the  circumstances  to  which  it  owed  its  origin. 

For  some  years  previous  to  tlie  date  of  its  publication,  the  progress  of  classi- 
•cal  learning  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  had  been  such,  as  plainly 
to  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  manuals  of  Latin 
gi-ammar  employed  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  Their  deficiencies  had 
indeed  become  so  apparent,  that  various  attempts  had  already  been  made  to 
furnish  a  remedy  by  means  of  translations  of  German  grammars ;  but  none  of 
these,  however  excellent  in  many  respects,  had  seemed  to  be  fully  adapted  to 
the  pui-pose  for  which  they  were  intended. 

To  unite  the  acknowledged  excellencies  of  the  older  English  manuals  and  of 
the  more  recent  German  grammars  was  the  special  aim  of  the  authors  of  this 
work ;  and  to  this  end  then*  attention  was  directed,  first  to  the  preparation  of 
more  extended  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  the  language,  secondly  to  a  clearer 
exposition  of  its  inflectional  changes,  thirdly  to  the  proper  basis  of  its  syntax, 
and  fourthly  to  greater  precision  in  its  rules  and  definitions. 

The  system  of  rules  for  the  division  and  accentuation  of  Latin  words,  pre- 
pared in  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  has  just  been  specified,  was  accordingly 
more  copious  than  any  previously  found  in  the  Latin  grammars  in  common 
use  in  this  country.  For  the  purpose  also  of  preventing  the  formation  of  erro- 
neous habits  of  pronunciation  hi  the  early  part  of  the  student's  com-se,  the  pe- 
nultimate quantities  of  all  Latin  words  occurring  in  the  Grammar  were  care- 
fully marked,  unless  determinable  by  some  general  rule,  and  the  paradigms 
were  divided  and  accented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  their  true  pro- 
nunciation. 

In  their  treatment  of  Latin  etjTnology,  the  authors  aimed  to  render  its  study 
less  a  mere  exercise  of  memory,  and  in  a  greater  degi-ee  an  eflScient  aid  in  the 
general  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers.  The  principal  means  adopted  for  this 
purpose  consisted  in  the  practical  distinction,  every  where  made  in  treating 
inflected  words,  between  the  root,  or  ground-fonn,  and  the  tenuination. 
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The  third  prominent  peculiarity  of  the  original  work  was  its  direct  derivation 
of  the  rules  of  Syntax  from  the  logical  analysis  of  sentences,  and  its  distinct 
specification  of  the  particular  use  of  each  of  the  several  words  of  which  a  sen- 
tence is  composed.  This  method  of  treating  syntax — a  method  previously  un- 
known in  the  schools  of  this  country — has,  since  t'lat  period,  been  extensively 
adopted,  and  in  some  instances  greatly  extended,  particularly  in  a  portion  of 
the  English  grammars  recently  published  in  this  country,  and  has  probably 
contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of  grammatical  science,  than  any  other 
innovation  of  modern  times. 

The  errors  noticed  in  the  original  work  have  been  corrected,  as  successive 
editions  have  issued  from  the  press,  but  no  opportunity  has  occurred,  until  the 
present,  of  thoroughly  revising  it  in  every  part.  Two  years  of  continuous 
labor  have  now  been  devoted  to  its  revision,  and  to  the  purpose  of  rendering 
it  conformable  in  all  respects  to  the  advanced  position  which  it  originally 
aspired  to  occupy. 

In  all  the  modifications  which  have  now  been  made,  I  have  aimed  to  accom- 
plish these  two  purposes — to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  identity  of  the 
work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  it  as  near,  as  should  be  practicable,  to  the 
present  state  of  philological  science.  Hence,  while  I  have  made  no  changes 
either  in  language  or  arrangement,  but  such  as  appeared  to  me  quite  neces- 
sary, I  have  omitted  none  which  logical  accuracy  or  requisite  fulness  of  ex- 
planation seemed  to  demand.  In  doing  even  this  it  soon  became  evident,  that 
the  changes  and  additions  must  be  more  numerous,  than  would  well  consist 
with  the  convenient  use  of  the  old  and  the  new  editions  in  the  same  classes. 
Though  not  insensible  of  the  trouble  occasioned  to  the  teacher  by  altera- 
tions in  a  familiar  text-book,  I  could  not  but  suppose,  that  such  modifications 
as  the  progress  of  the  last  twenty  years  had  rendered  necessary,  would  still  be 
welcomed  by  him,  notwithstanding  the  personal  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  disturbance  of  his  previous  associations.  To  his  pupils,  who  will  have 
known  no  other  form  of  the  Grammar,  than  that  in  which  it  now  appears,  the 
work,  it  is  believed,  will  not  only  be  as  easy  of  comprehension  in  its  new,  as 
in  its  old  form,  but  in  its  practical  application  far  more  satisfactory. 

Of  the  minor  changes  and  additions  occurring  on  almost  every  page,  and 
even  of  the  occasional  rearrangement  of  small  portions  of  the  materials,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  particularly.  The  student  familiar  with  former  editions 
will  at  once  detect  these  slight  modifications,  and  note  them  in  his  memory 
for  future  use;  and  though  he  may  fail  to  find  a  rule,  exception,  or  remark  on 
the  page  where  he  has  been  wont  to  see  it,  he  will  still  meet  with  it  in  the 
same  relative  position, — in  the  same  section  and  subdivision  of  the  section  in 
which  it  formerly  appeared. 

In  the  department  of  Ortho<!py  will  now  be  found  some  account  of  the  Con- 
tinental mode  of  pronouncing  Latin;  and,  by  means  of  the  joint  exhibition  of 
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this  and  of  the  Engh'sh  methods,  the  student  will  be  able  to  use  the  Grammar 
with  equal  facility,  whether  choosing  to  adhere  to  the  usual  pronunciation  of 
English  and  American  scholars,  or  preferring  that  of  the  continental  schools. 

In  the  f]tymology  of  nouns,  no  other  alteration  need  be  specified,  except  the 
introduction,  in  the  third  declension,  of  "  Rules  for  forming  the  nominative 
singular  from  the  root."  These  are  copied,  in  a  modified  form,  from  the  edi- 
tor's First  Latin  Book.  In  themselves  they  are  of  considerable  utility  in 
showing  the  mutual  relations  between  the  sounds  of  certain  letters,  and  they 
are  also  closely  connected  with  corresponding  changes  in  some  of  the  verbal 
roots.  In  the  Etymology  of  adjectives,  besides  the  minor  modifications  already 
alluded  to,  a  few  changes  in  arrangement  have  been  made  in  those  sections 
which  relate  to  Comparison.  To  pronouns  have  been  added  some  remarks  on 
Pronominal  Adjectives,  which  seemed  to  require  a  more  particular  notice, 
than  they  had  heretofore  received,  both  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  Adverbial  Correlatives.  The  Etjonologj-  of  particles  has  been  treated 
somewhat  more  fully  than  in  former  editions — a  fulness  especially  observable 
in  relation  to  adverbs  and  conjunctions,  and  which  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  more  extended  treatment  of  those  particles  in  the  revised  Syntax. 

In  almost  every  section  of  the  Syntax  the  student  will  meet  with  modifica- 
tions and  especially  with  additions,  which,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  are 
introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  seldom  to  interfere  with  the  references  made 
to  former  editiotis  in  the  series  based  upon  this  Grammar.  The  principal  ex- 
ception to  the  latter  remark  is  to  be  found  iu  sections  247 — 251,  which  relate 
to  certain  uses  of  the  ablative. 

A  comparison  of  the  Prosody  in  the  present  and  former  editions  will  show, 
that  it  has  been  revised  with  mituite  care  in  every  part.  Similar  attention  has 
also  been  given  to  the  Appendix,  in  which  wiU  be  found  some  additions  relat- 
uig  to  Roman  Honey,  Weights  and  Jleasures.  For  the  gi-eater  convenience  of 
the  student  the  Index  in  this  edition  has  been  much  enlarged. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  briefly  indicate  the  principal  sources  from  which 
have  been  derived  the  various  additions  and  corrections,  to  which  allusion  has' 
been  made.  In  preparing  tiie  original  work,  the  earlier  editions  of  Zumpt's 
Grammar  were  consulted  at  almost  ever}-  step,  and  while  frequent  use  was 
made  of  the  giammars  of  Scheller,  Grant,  Adam,  Ruddiman,  Hickie  and 
others,  the  treatises  of  Zumpt  were  even  then  regarded  as  the  most  valuable 
embodiment  of  the  principles  of  Latin  philology.  It  was  therefore  natural 
and  almost  unavoidable,  in  revising  a  work  wliich  had  in  so  many  points  re- 
ceived both  its  form  and  its  substance  from  the  earlier  labors  of  that  distin- 
guished grammarian,  to  look  to  his  maturer  works  for  many  of  the  materials 
by  means  of  which  our  original  sketch  should  be  made  more  complete. 
Accordingly  I  have  constantly  consulted  the  last  edition  of  his  Grammar, 
translated  bj-  Dr.  Schmitz,  and  have  freely  incorporated  in  this  edition  such 
1* 
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of  its  materials,  as  were  suited  to  my  purpose  In  most  cases  his  ideas  have 
been  either  expressed  in  my  own  language,  or  in  language  so  modified  as  to 
suit  the  general  plan  of  my  work.  In  the  Etymology,  and  not  unfreqwently  in 
the  Syntax  also,  the  copious  Grammar  of  Ramshorn  has  furnished  valuable 
materials;  and  the  Grammars  of  Key  and  of  Kohner,  the  latter  translated  by 
Prof.  Champlin,  have  been  consulted  with  profit  and  satisfaction.  In  the 
sections  comprising  conjunctions,  and  especially  in  those  relating  to  gram- 
matical analysis,  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Prof.  S.  S. 
Greene  of  Brown  University.  To  the  sources  already  specified  I  must  add  the 
Latin  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Freuud,  in  editing  a  translation  of  which  I  had  frequent 
occasion  to  note  such  matters  as  promised  to  be  of  utility  in  the  revision  of  this 
Grammar.  The  additions  in  the  Appendix  relating  to  Roman  money,  etc., 
are  taken  principally  from  Dr.  Riddle's  translation  of  Dr.  Freund's  School 
Dictionary.  To  these  references  I  will  onh'  add,  that  such  other  notes  re- 
lating to  Latin  philology,  as  I  have  made  during  the  past  twenty  years,  so 
far  as  they  were  adapted  to  my  purpose,  have  either  been  used  in  my  former 
occasional  corrections,  or  are  incorporated  in  the  present  edition. 

In  taking  a  final  leave  of  the  earliest  of  the  elementary  Latin  works  with 
which  my  name  has  been  associated,  and  with  which,  in  my  own  mind,  must 
ever  be  connected  the  pleasant  memory  of  my  early  friend  and  associate, 
Prof.  Stoddard,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  in  commending  it  once  more  to 
the  kind  indulgence  of  the  teachers  of  this  country,  and  in  expressing  the 
hope  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  will  be  deemed  not  altogether  unworthy  of  a 
continuance  of  the  favor  which  it  has  so  long  received.  I  cannot  indeed  ven- 
ture to  indulge  the  hope,  that  all  the  imperfections  of  the  work  have  even  now 
been  removed,  or  that,  in  my  attempts  to  render  it  more  perfect,  I  may  not 
sometimes  have  fallen  into  new  errors;  but  this  I  can  truly  say,  that  since  its 
first  publication  I  have  devoted  much  time  to  its  revision,  and  have  sought  to 
manifest  my  sense  of  the  kindness  with  which  it  has  been  received,  by  doing 
all  in  my  power  to  render  it  less  unworthy  of  public  favor. 

E.  A.  ANDREWS. 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  Oct.,  1867. 
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LATIN   GRAMMAR. 


§  1.  The  Latin  language  is  the  language  spoken  by  the  an- 
cient Romans.  Latin  Grammar  teaches  the  principles  of  the 
Latin  language.     These  relate, 

1.  To  its  written  characters ; 

2.  To  its  pronunciation  ; 

3.  To  the  classification  and  derivation  of  its  words ; 

4.  To  the  construction  of  its  sentences  ; 

5.  To  the  quantity  of  its  syllables,  and  its  versification. 

The  first  part  is  called  Orthography  ;  the  second,  Orthoepy ;  the 
tlui'd,  Etymology  ;  the  fourth,  S}'utax  ;  and  the  fifth,  Prosody. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

§  S.  Orthography  treats  of  the  letters,  and  other  characterB 
of  written  language,  and  the  proper  mode  of  spelhng  words. 

1.  The  Latin  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-five  letters.  Tbey  have 
the  same  names  as  the  corresponding  characters  in  P^nglish.  Tliey 
are  A,  a;  B,  b;  C,  c ;  D,  d  ;  E,  e  ;  F,  f ;  G,  g  ;  H,  h;I,  i;J,  j; 
K,k;  L,l;  M,  m  ;  N,  n  ;  O,  o  ;  P,p;  Q,  q  ;  il,r;  S,s;  T,t;  U,u; 
V,  v;  X,  x;  Y,  y;  Z,  z. 

2.  The  Romans  used  only  the  capital  letters. 

3.  /and  j  were  anciently  but  one  character,  as  were  likewise  u  and  v. 

4.  W  is  not  found  iu  Latin  words,  and  k  occurs  only  at  the  beginning  of  a 
few  words  before  a,  and  even  in  these  c  is  commonly  used,  except  in  their  ab- 
breviated fonu;  as,  K  or  Kal.  for  Kdlendce  or  Gilenike,  the  Caleuds. 

5.  Y  and  z  are  found  only  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek. 

6.  E,  though  called  a  letter,  only  denotes  a  breathuig,  or  aspiration. 
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DIVISION   OF   LETTERS. 

§  3.     Letters  are  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants. 

1.  The  vowels  are a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y. 

'Liquids, I,  m,  n,  r. 

(  Labials, p,  b,  /,  v. 

Mutes,  -;  Palatals, c,  g,  k,  q,  J. 

divided  into         -i  ( LInguals,   .  .  .  .  t,  d. 

Sibilant, s. 

Double  consonants, .  .  .  .  x,  z. 
_  Aspirate, h. 

2.  Xis  equivalent  to  cs  or  gs;  z  to  ts  or  ds;  and,  except  in  com- 

f)Ound  words,  the  double  consonant  is  always  written,  instead  of  the 
etters  which  it  represents.    In  some  Greek  words  x  is  equivalent 
to  chs. 

Diphthongs. 

§  4.  Two  vowels,  in  immediate  succession,  in  the  same  syl- 
lable, are  called  a  diphthong. 

The  diphthongs  are  ae,  ai,  au,  ei,  eu.  oe,  or,  ua,  ue,  ui,  no,  uu,  and  yi. 
Ae  and  oe  are  frequently  written  together,  «,  oe. 

PUNCTUATION. 

S  5»  The  only  mark  of  punctuation  used  by  the  ancients  was  a  point, 
which  denoted  pauses  of  different  length,  according  as  it  was  placed  at  the  top, 
the  middle,  or  the  bottom  of  the  Ime.  The  luodenis  use  the  siuue  uilirks  of 
punctnation,  in  writing  and  printuig  Latin,  as  in  their  own  languages,  and  as- 
siOT  to  them  the  same  power. 

ilarks  of  quantity  and  of  accent  are  sometimes  found  in  Latin  authors,  espe- 
cially in  elementary  works: — 

1.  There  are  three  marks  of  quantity,  viz.  ~ ,  -,  ^^  •  the  first  de- 
notes that  the  vowel  over  which  it  stands  is  short ;  the  second,  that  it 
is  long ;  the  third,  that  it  is  doubtful,  that  is,  sometimes  long  and 
sometimes  short. 

2.  There  are  also  three  written  accents — the  acute  (  ').  the  grave 
(  ^),  and  the  circumtlex  (').  These  were  used  by  the  old  grannna- 
rians  to  denote  the  rising  ami  sruking  of  the  voice  in  the  Konuiii  mode 
of  pronouncing  words.  (See  §§  14  and  1  u.)  In  modern  elementary 
Latin  works,  the  acute  marks  the  emphatic  s}liable  of  a  word,  (§  IG), 
the  srave  distinguishes  certain  particles  from  other  words  snelled  in 
the  same  manner;  as,  (/j/w/,  l)ecause  ;  <7!/o(^/,  whi<  h  ;  and  the  <  iirum- 
He.K  is  placed  over  certain  penultimate  and  final  sylTables  that  are 
formed  by  contraction. 

The  diaeresis  ( ')  denotes  that  the  vowel  over  which  it  stands  does 
not  tbrm  a  diphthong  with  the  preceding  vowel ;  as,  uiir,  the  air.  It 
is  used  principally  with  ue,  ai,  and  oe. 
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ORTHOEPY. 

/ 

w^  O.     Orthoepy  treats  of  the  right  pronunciation  of  words. 

The  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  language  being  in  a  great  measure 
lost,  the  learned,  in  modern  times,  have  applied  to  it  those  principles  which 
regulate  the  pronunciation  of  their  own  languages;  and  hence  has  arisen,  in 
difierent  countries,  a  great  diversity  of  practice. 

The  various  systems  now  prevalent  in  Kurope,  may,  however,  be  reduced  to 
two — the  Continental  and  the  Enylish — the  former  j)revailing,  with  only  slight 
diversities,  in  most  of  the  countries  of  continental  Kurope,  and  the  latter  in 
England.  Their  principal  dift'erence  is  found  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels 
and  diphthongs,  since,  in  both  methods,  the  consonants  are  pronounced  in 
nearly  the  same  manner. 

The  CoxTiNENTAt  Method. 

[According  to  this  system,  each  of  the  vowels,  when  standing  at 
the  end  of  a  syllable,  is  considered  as  having  but  one  sound,  which, 
however,  may  be  either  short  or  long.     Thus, 

Short  a,  as  in  hat.  Long  6,  as  in  no. 

Long  a,  as  in  father.  Short  u,  as  in  tub. 

Short  e,  as  in  met.  Long  u,  as  in  full. 

Long  e,  as  in  there.  as  or  oe,  as  e  in  there. 

Short  i,  as  in  sit.  au,  as  ou  in  our. 

Long  i,  as  in  machine.  en,  as  in  feudal. 

Short  o,  as  in  not.  ei,  as  i  in  ice. 

Remat?k.  These  sounds  are  sometimes  slightly  modified  when 
followed  by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable.] 

The  English  Method. 

In  the  following  rules  for  dividing  and  pronouncing  Latin  words,  regard  has 
been  had  both  to  English  analogy  and  to  the  laws  ot  Latin  accentuation.  See 
(j  14  and  15.  The  basis  of  this  system  is  that  which  is  exhibited  by  Walker  in 
his  "  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names."  To  pronounce  cor- 
rectly, according  to  this  method,  a  knowledge  of  the  following  particulars  ia 
requisite: — 

1.  Of  the  sounrh  of  the  letters  in  all  tlieir  combinations. 

2.  Of  the  quantities  of  the  penultimate  and  final  syllables. 

3.  Of  the  place  of  the  accent,  both  primary  and  secondary. 

4.  Of  the  mode  of  dividing  words  into  syllables. 

OF  THE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  LETTERS. 
L  Of  the  Vowels. 

'"^  §  7.     A  vowel,  when  ending  an  accented  syllable,  has  al- 
ways its  long  English  sound ;  as, 

pa'-ier,  de'-dit,  vi'^us,  t</-ttis,  tu'-bn,  Ty'-rns ;  in  which  the  accented  Towels 
are  pronoimced  as  in  fatal,  mcb'Sy  vital,  total,  tutor,  tijrant. 
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1.  A,  at:  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  has  nearly  the  sound 
of  a  in  father  or  in  ah,  but  less  distinct  or  prolonged  ;  as,  7rau'-sa, 
e-pis' -to-la,  a-ce'/-bus,  Pal-a-me-des ;  pronounced  mu'-zah,  etc. 

2.  E,  0,  and  u,  at  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  have  nearly 
the  same  sound  as  when  accented,  but  shorter  and  less  distinct ;  as, 
re'-te,  vo'-lo,  u'-su-i. 

3.  (a.)   /  final  has  always  its  long  sound ;  as,  qui,  au'-di,  le-ga-tu 

Rem.  1.   The  final  i  of  tibi  and  siln  has  its  short  sound. 

(6.)  /,  at  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable  not  final,  has  an  indis- 
tinct sound  like  short  e;  as,  Fa'-bi-us  (fa'-be-us),  phi-los'-o-phus  (phe- 
los'-o-phus). 

Exc.  /  has  its  long  sound  in  the  first  syllable  of  a  word  the  second  of  which 
is  accented,  when  it  either  stands  alone  before  a  cousouant,  as  in  i-d(/-ne-u3,  or 
ends  a  syllable  before  a  vowel,  as  in  Ji-e' -bam. 

Bem.  2.    y  is  always  pronounced  like  t  in  the  same  situation. 

§  8.  A  vowel  has  always  its  short  English  sound,  when  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable  ;  as, 

mng'-nus,  reg'-niim,  fin'-qo,  hoc^  ftis'-tis,  cyg'nus,  in  which  the  vowels  are  pro- 
nounced as  in  magnet,  seldom,  Jimsh,  copy,  lustre,  symbol. 

Exception  1.  A,  when  it  follows  qu  before  dr  and  rt,  has  the 
sounds  of  a  in  quadrant  and  in  quart ;  as,  qua-dro,  quad-ra-_qin'-ta, 
quar'-tus.  In  other  connections  a  before  r  has  the  sound  of  a  in 
part ;  as,  par-ti-ceps,  ar'-ma  ;  except  when  followed  by  another  r,  as 
in  par-ri-ci -da. 

Exc.  2.  Es,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  is  pronounced  like  the  English 
word  ease  ;  as,  ig'-nes,  au'-des. 

Exc.  3.    Os,  at  the  end  of  plural  cases,  is  pronounced  like  ose  in 

dose;  as,  nos,  ii-los,  dom'-~i-nos. 

Exc.  4.  Post  is  pronounced  like  the  same  word  in  English ;  so 
also  are  its  compounds  ;  as,  post'-quam,  ])ost'-e-a  ;  but  not  its  deriva- 
tives ;  as,  pos-tre'-mus. 

Exc.  5.  E,  i  and  y  before  final  r,  or  before  r  in  a  syllable  not  final,  when 
followed  in  the  next  syllable  by  any  other  consonant,  except  r,  have  the  sound 
of  e  and  i  in  the  English  words  her  and  Jir;  as,  /er,  fert,  fer'ti-lis;  hir,  hir'- 
CUB,  myr^-lus. 

n.    Of  the  Diphthongs. 

§  O.  Ae  and  oe  are  always  diphthongs  unless  separated  by  diae- 
resis. They  are  pronounced  as  e  would  be  in  the  same  situation  ;  as, 
ce'-tas,  ces'-tas,  pce'-na,  as' -t>  1x111. 

1.  Ai,  ei,  oi,  and  t/i,  usually  have  the  vowels  pronounced  separately. 
"When  they  are  accented,  and  followed  by  another  vowel,  the  t  is 
pronounced  like  initial  .?/,  and  the  vowel  before  it  has  its  long  sound; 
as.  Mala,  Pompeius,  Troia,  Ilarpyia ;  pronounced  Ma'-ya,  Pom-pe'' 
yus,  Tro'-ya,  Ilar-py'-ya. 
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Remark  1.  Ei,  when  a  diphthong  and  not  followed  by  another  vowel,  is 
pronounced  like  i ;  as  in  hei,  om'-neis. 

2.  Au,  when  a  diphthong,  is  pronounced  like  aw;  as,  laus,  au'-rum, 

pronounced  laws,  etc. 

Rem.  2.  In  the  termination  of  Greek  proper  names,  the  letters  au  are  pro 
nomiced  separately ;  as,  Men-e-la-us. 

3.  Eu,  when  a  diphthong,  is  pronounced  like  long  u  ;  as,  Jteu,  Or- 
pheus (or'-phuse),  Eu-phra-tes. 

Rem.  3.  The  letters  eu  are  pronounced  separately  in  the  terminations  eu« 
and  enm  of  Latin  nouns,  and  of  all  adjectives,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  except 
neuter ;  as,  ur'-ce-us,  me'-us,  nie'-um,  e'-wn.  In  other  situations  they  form  a 
diphthong;  as,  Eu-ro'-pa,  Thi'-seus,  e'-heu. 

4.  Ua,  we,  ui,  uo,  uu,  when  diphthongs,  are  pronounced  like  wa, 
we,  etc. ;  as,  lin'-gua,  que-ror,  sua'-de-o,  quo'-tus,  e'-quus.  They  are 
always  diphthongs  after  q,  usually  also  after  g,  and  often  after  s. 

5.  Ui  in  cui  and  huic,  when  monosyllables,  is  pronounced  like  wi,  and  bj 
some  Like  long  i. 

m.    Op  the  Consonants. 

§  10.  The  coiLsonants  have,  in  general,  the  same  power  in 
Latin  as  in  English  words. 

The  followmg  cases,  however,  require  particular  attention. 

c. 

C  has  the  sound  of  s  before  e,  i,  and  y,  and  the  diphthongs  ce,  ce, 
and  eu ;  as,  ce'-do,  ci'-hus,  Cce'-sar,  cm'-lum,  ecu,  Cy'-rus.  In  other 
situations,  it  has  the  sound  of  k  ;  as,  Ca'-to,  cru'-dus,  lac. 

1.  Ch  has  always  the  sound  of  A;;  as,  c^a?'/a  (kar'-tah),  wiac^ma 
(mak'-e-nah). 

Exc.  C,  following  or  ending  an  accented  syllable,  before  i  followed  by  a 
vowel,  and  also  before  eu  and  ip,  has  the  sound  of  sh;  as,  socia  (so'-she-sih), 
caduceus  (ca-du'she-us),  Sicyon  (sish'-eron). 

Remark.  In  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  the  hard  sound  of  c  and  g  seems 
to  bare  been  letaiued  ia  aU  tbeir  combinations. 

o. 

G  has  its  soft  sound,  like  f,  before  e,  i,  and  y,  and  the  diphthongs 
ce  and  ce ;  as  ge'-nus,  ag'-i-lis,  Gy'-ges,  Gce-tu-li.  In  other  situations, 
it  has  its  hard  sound,  as  in  bag,  go. 

Exc.  WTien  g  comes  before  g  soft,  it  coalesces  with  it  in  sound;  as,  agger 
(aj'-er),  exaggeratio  (ex-aj-e-ra'-she-o). 

§  11*     S  has  generally  its  hissing  sound,  as  in  so,  thus. 

Exc.  1.  (a.)  When  si  followed  by  a  vowel  is  immediately' preceded  by  a 
consonant  in  an  accented  syllable,  the  s  has  the  sound  of  sh ;  as,  Pef-si^i 
(per'-she-a). 
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(b.)  But  when  si  or  zi  followed  by  a  vowel  is  immediately  preceded  by  an 
accented  vowel,  the  s  or  2  has  the  sound  of  zh ;  as,  As-pa'-si-a  (as-pa'-zhe-ah), 
Sa-ba'-zi-a  (sa-ba'-zhe-ah). 

Note.  In  a  few  proper  names,  s  preceded  by  a  vowel  in  an  accented  syllable  and  follow- 
ed by  ('  before  another  vowel,  ha^  tliesouuJ,  not  ol z/i,  but  o{ sh  ;  as,  A'-ii-a  (a'-she-a):  so 
Sosia,  Tkeodosia.  Lysias. 

Exc.  2.  S,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  after  e,  ce,  au,  b,  m,  n,  and  r,  has 
the  sound  of  z;  as,  res,  as,  laiis,  trabs,  la -ems,  lens,  Mars. 

English  analoc:;^'  has  also  occasioTied  the  s  in  C<^'-snr,  ca-su'-ra,  vii'-ser,  mn'- 
sn,  re-s'id'-ti-uin,  cau'-sa,  ro'-m,  and  their  derivatives,  and  in  some  other  words, 
to  take  the  sound  of  z.  G.e^-a-re'-'i,  and  the  oblique  cases  of  Qesar,  retiiiu  the 
hissing  sound;  so  likewise  the  compounds  of  trans;  as,  trans'-er-o. 

T. 

§,12.  1.  7",  followinir  or  ending  an  accented  syllable  before  i 
followed  by  a  vowel,  Las  the  sound  of  sh  ;  as,  ratio  (ra'-she-o),  Sulpi- 
tius  (sul-pish'-e-us). 

Exc.  T,  in  such  case,  retains  its  hard  sound  (a^  after  s,  t,  or  x ;  as,  5n7-?«*'- 
ti-vs,  Bvut'-ti-i,  Sex'-ii-us :  (b)  in  proper  names  in  turn  and  lipn  ;  as,  Eiir-rul'-i-on, 
Am-phic'-ty-on ;  and  (c)  in  old  infinitives  in  er;  as,  Jlec'-tt-er,  {or  Jlcc'-U. 

X. 

2.  X,  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  has  the  sound  of;:;  at  the  end, 
that  of  ks  ;  as,  Xenophon  (zen'-o-phon)  ;  axis  (ak -sis). 

Exc.  1.  AVTien  ex  or  ux  is  followed  by  a  vowel  in  an  accented  syllable,  x 
has  the  sound  of  gz;  as,  exemplum  (eg-zem'-plum),  wa;-</-)*i-Ms  (ug-zo'-re-us), 
inexkaustus  (in-eg-zaus'-tus). 

Exc.  2.  X,  ending  an  accented  syllable  before  i  followed  by  a  vowel,  and 
before  «  ending  a  syllable,  has  the  power  of  Jcsh ;  as,  noxius  (nok'-she-us), 
pexui  (pek'-shu-i). 

Remark.  Ch  and  ph.  before  th.  In  the  beginning  of  a  word,  are  silent;  as,  C/ithonia 
(tho'-ni-a).  Phlhia  (thi'-a).  Also  in  the  following  rombinations  of  consonants,  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  words  of  Greek  origin,  the  first  letter  is  not  sounded: — mne-mon'-l-ca,  gna'- 
vus,  ime'sis,  Cte'-si-as,  Ptol-e-mw'-us,  psai'-lo. 

OF    THE    QUANTITIES    OF    THE    PENULTBIATE    Am) 
FINAL  SYLLABLES. 

§  13.  1.  The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  the  relative  time  oc- 
cupied in  pronouncing  it. 

2.  A  short  syllable  requires,  in  pronunciation,  half  the  time  of  a 
long  one. 

Rem.  The  pfnuhimntf  syllable,  or  penult,  is  the  last  syllable  but  one.  The  antepenult 
is  the  last  syllable  but  two. 

The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  generally  to  be  learned  from  the  rules  of  prosody,  §§  282— 
801;  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  student,  the  following  general  rules  are  here  in- 
serted : — 

3.  A  vowel  before  another  vowel  or  h  is  short. 

4.  Diphthongs,  not  beginning  with  w,  are  long. 
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5.  A  vowel  before  .r,  z,  J,  or  any  two  consonants,  except  a  mute 
followed  by  a  liquid,  is  long  by  position,  as  it  is  called. 

6.  A  vowel  naturally  short  before  a  mute  followed  by  a  liquid  is 
common,  i.  e.  either  long  or  short. 

In  this  Grammar,  when  the  quantity  of  a  penult  is  determined  by  one  of  the  preceding 
rules,  it  is  not  marked ;  in  other  cases,  except  in  dissyllables,  the  proper  mark  is  written 
over  its  rowel. 

To  pronounce  Latin  words  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  quantities  of  their 
last  two  syllables  only;  and  the  rules  for  the  quantities  of  final  syllables  would,  for  this 
purpose,  be  unnecessary,  but  for  the  occasional  addition  of  enclitics.  As  these  are  gen- 
erally monosyllables,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  accentuation,  are  considered  as  parts  of  the 
words  to  which  they  are  annexed,  thej'  cause  the  final  syllable  of  the  original  word  to 
become  the  penult  of  the  compound.  But  as  the  enclitics  begin  with  a  consonant,  the 
final  Towels  of  all  words  ending  with  a  consonant,  if  preyiously  short,  are,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  enclitic,  made  long  by  position.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  learu  the  quan- 
tities of  those  final  syllables  only  which  end  with  a  vowel. 

OF   ACCENTUATION. 

I.   Of  Latin  Accents. 

§  14:.  1.  Accent,  in  Latin,  signifie.s  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  voice  in 
pronouncing  the  syllables  of  a  Latin  word.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  the  Latin 
language,  that  even.'  word  has  its  accent.  The  enclitics,  however,  have  no  ac- 
cent of  tlieir  own,  but  they  modify  the  accent  of  the  words  to  which  they  are 
annexed,  and  prepositions  lose  their  accent,  when  they  precede  the  cases  which 
they  govern. 

2.  The  Latin  language  has  three  accents,  the  acute  ('),  or  rising  tone,  the 
grave  (  Mi  or  falling  tone,  and  the  circumflex  C  )>  composed  of  the  acute  and  the 
grave,  i.  e.  of  the  rising  and  the  falling  tone. 

3.  A  monosyllable,  when  short  by  nature,  takes  the  acute,  when  long  by  nature,  the 
circumtlex  accent ;  as,  pi.r,  et,  pars ;  <Jus,  jtls,  spSs. 

4.  In  words  of  two  syllables,  the  penult  is  always  accented; 
as,  pd'ter,  md'-ter,  pen'-na. 

Rem.  1.  Words  of  two  syllables  have  the  circumflex  accent,  when  the  Towel  of  the  pe- 
nult is  naturally  long  and  that  of  the  last  syllable  short ;  as,  RO-md,  mti-sd,  Ki-cB,  jd-fls  ; 
if  otherwise,  they  have  the  acute;  as,  h5'-J7iS,  di'as,  Ro'-^na  (abl.),  and  ar'-tS,  in  which 
a  is  long  only  by  position. 

5.  In  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  if  the  penult  is  long, 
it  is  accented  ;  but  if  it  is  short,  the  accent  -is  on  the  antepenult ; 
as,  a-ml'-cus,  dom'-i-nus. 

Rem.  2.  Wlien  the  accent  of  a  word  of  more  than  two  syllables  falls  upon  the  penult, 
it  may  be  either  the  circumflex  or  the  acute  accorJir.g  as  the  last  syllable  is  short  or  long. 
The  antepenult  can  take  no  accent  except  tlie  acute,  and  in  no  case  can  the  accent  be 
di-awn  farther  back  than  to  the  antepenult. 

E.xc.    Vocatives  of  the  second  declension  in  i,  instead  of  je,  from  nominatives 
in  ius,  and  genitives  in  i,  instead  of  ii,  are  accented  as  they  would  be,  if  the  re- 
jected letters  were  annexed,  i.  e.  with  the  acute  upon  the  penult,  even  when 
it  is  short;  as,  Vir-gil-i  ;    Va-le'-ri,  in-ye'-ni.     So,  also,  the  compounds  of  yitql^^x 
witli  words  which  are  not  prepositions ;  as,  cal-e-fd'-cit,  tep-e-fd'-cit.  ^^j,    ~ 

§  15.  K  the  penult  is  common,  the  accent,  in  prose,  is  upon 
the  antepenult ;  as,  vol'-U-cris,  phar'-e-tra,  ih'-i-que :  but  genitives 
in  ms,  in  which  i  is  common,  accent  then-  penult  in  prose ;  as, 
u-m'-us,  is-ii'-us. 
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Rem.  8.  All  tho  syllables  of  a  Latin  word,  except  that  on  which  the  acute  or  circum- 
flex accent  falls,  are  supposed  to  have  the  grave  accent,  and  were  pronounced  with  the 
lower  tone. 

1.  The  rules  for  the  accentuation  of  compound  and  simple  words 
are  the  same  ;  as,  se'-cum,  siib'-e-o. 

2.  In  accentuation,  the  enclitics  (jue,  ne,  ve,  and  also  those  which 
are  annexed  to  pronouns,*  are  accounted  constituent  parts  of  the  words 
to  which  they  are  subjoined  ;  as,  i'-ta,  it'-d-que  ;  vi'-rum,  vi-rum -que. 

n.   Of  English  Accents. 

§  IG.  Accent,  in  English,  is  a  particular  stress  of  voice  upon 
certain  syllables  of  words.    Cf  §  5,  2. 

According  to  the  English  method  of  pronouncing  Latin,  a  word  may  have 
two,  three,  or  even  four  accents.  That  accent  whicli  is  nearest  to  the  termina- 
tion of  tlie  word,  and  which  always  corresponds  in  position  witli  the  Latin  ac- 
cent, is  called  tlie  primary  or  principal  accent,  and  the  secoiulary  accent  is  tliat 
which  next  precedes  the  primary.  The  ikird  and  fourth  accents,  in  like  man- 
ner, precede  the  secondary,  and  are  subject  in  all  respects  to  tlie  same  rules; 
ns,  pa'-ier,  md'-ter,  sei'-nio'-nes,  chm^-i-ms  ;  pe-7-ic^'U-lum,  conf-jur^a'-ti-o,  op"'- 
poT-tu,"-ni-td'-tes,  ex-er""-cv-ta'"-ti-on"-i-bus'-que. 

\.  If  only  two  syllables  precede  the  primary  accent,  the  secondary 
accent  is  on  the  first ;  as,  7noil"-e-ra-tus,  tol"-e-rab'-7-lis. 

2.  If  three  or  foirr  syllables  stand  before  the  primary  accent,  the 
secondary  accent  is  placed,  sometimes  on  the  first,  and  sometimes  on 
the  second  syllable;  as,  de-mon"-stra-ban-tur,  ad'-o-les-cen'-ti-a. 

3.  Some  words  which  have  only  four  syllables  before  the  primary 
accent,  and  all  which  have  more  than  four,  have  three  accents ;  as, 
mod"'-e-ra"-ti-d'-nis,  tol" -e-ra-bil" -i-o  -rem,  ex-er"'-ci-ta"-ti-o'-nis. 

DIVISION  OF  WORDS  INTO  SYLLABLES. 

VOWELS. 

§  17.  Every  Latin  word  is  to  be  divided  into  as  many  syllables, 
as  it  has  separate  vowels  and  diphthongs. 

Remaiuc.  In  the  following  rules,  the  terra  voieel  inclmlos  not  only  single 
vowels,  but  diphthongs;  and  when  a  particular  vowel  is  uioationed,  a  diph- 
thong, also,  ending  with  that  vowel  is  intended. 

CONSONANTS. 

SPECIAL    RULES. 

§  18.  Remark.  The  following  special  rules,  relating  to  "lartieular  letters 
or  to  particular  combinations  of  letters,  are  in  all  cases  to  be  regarded  ratiier 
than  the  general  rules,  §§  19 — 23,  when  the  latter  are  inconsistent  with  the 
former. 

1.  //,  when  standing  alone  between  two  vowels,  is  always  joined 
to  the  vowel  that  follows  it. 

Thus,  mi'-hi,  tra'-M-re,  co'-hors,  ro"-hor-ta'-ti-o. 

•These  are  te,  met,  pte,  ce,  cine,  and  dern;  as,  tute,  egHmet,  meapte,  hicce,  hkclne,  idnn. 


§19-21.       DIVISION    OF    AVORDS. SIMPLE    WOKDS.  17. 

2.  C/(,  ph,  and  th,  in  the  division  of  words  into  syllables,  are  con- 
sidered, not  as  separate  letters,  but  as  single  asjjirated  mutes,  and 
hence  are  never  separated. 

Thus,  A-ihU'-les,  Ach"-rar-dl'-na,  Neph'-e-h,  Tef-tliys. 

3.  Gl,  tl,  and  thl^  when  standing  alone  between  any  two  vowels, 
unless  the  first  be  u,  and  hi  after  u  are  always  separated. 

Tims,  yEy'-k,  Aff-lau'-rus,  Af-las,  ath-ht'-l-cus  ; — Pub'-li-us,  Pvh-lic'-d-la,  res- 
pub'-li-ca. 

4.  In  writing  syllables,  x,  when  standing  alone  between  two  vowels, 
is  united  to  the  vowel  before  it,  but,  in  pronouncing  such  syllables, 
its  elementary  sounds  are  separated. 

Thus,  sax'-um  (sak'-sum) ;  ax-il'-ki  (ak-sil'-lah) ;  ex-em'-plum  (eg-zem'-plum) ; 
vx-o'-ri-us  (ug-zo'-re-us). 

GENERAL    RULES. 

I.     Simple   AVords. 

§  19.     A. — A  single  Consonant  behoeen  two  Vowels. 

1.-  A  single  consonant,  or  a  mute  with  I  or  r,  between  the  last  two 
voivels  of  a  word,  or  between  the  vowels  of  any  two  unaccented  syl- 
lables, must  be  joined  to  the  latter  vowel. 

Tlius,  t  in  pd'-ter  and  au'-fem ;  th  in  m'-tkei- ;  cl  in  Hi-er'-d-cles  ;  q  in  d'-qua; 
cr  ill  d'-rris  :ind  vol'-ii-cris  ;  (hr  in  a'-chras  ;  r  in  tol"-t-ra-bil'-l-us  ;  m  in  et"-y~ 
mo-U-iji-fj  ;  Vmani"-bu-ld-to'-ri-us;  and  gr  m  pei-"-e-gri-na'-ti-o.  Respecting 
dmndthct  §  18,2. 

Exc.    Tib'-i  and  sib'-i  are  commonly  excepted. 

§  SO.  2.  A  single  consonant,  or  a  mute  with  I  or  r,  hefore  the 
vowel  of  an  accented  syllable,  must  be  joined  to  the  accented  vowel. 

'Y\\\\%,tmi-tin'-e-ra ;  d  inii-de'-io;  th  in  ce-the'-ri-us  ;  cl  in  Eur-dV-des  and 
ITer"-a-de'-a  ;  gr  in  a-m-es'-tls  and  a-gric'-d-la  ;  pr'm  ca-pre'-d-lus  ;  q  in  a-qiia'- 
ri-iis  ;  a.nd  phr  iu  Exi-phrCi'tes. 

§  31.  3.  A  single  consonant  after  the  vowel  of  any  accented 
syllable,  except  a  penult,  must  be  joined  to  the  accented  vowel. 

Thus,  7/1  in  dom'-i-nus  and  dom"-i-na'-ti-o  ;  I  in  put'-e-ra ;  th  in  Siijth'-i-a  ; 
and  q  in  aq'-ui-la  (ak'-we-lah),  and  Aq^-ui-ta'-iu-n  (ak"-we-ta'-ne-ah). 

4.  When  a  mute  with  Z  or  r  follows  the  vowel  of  any  accented 
Byllable,  except  the  penult,  the  mute  is  to  be  joined  to  the  accented 
vowel. 

Thus,  cr  in  ac'-ri-ter,  nc"-ri-mo'-ni-a ;  tr  in  det"^ri-m.en'-tum ;  pr  in  cap'-rl- 
pes,  cnp"-7-i-7nul'-gus,  phi  in  Pnph" -la-go' -ni-a ;  and  phr  in  Aph"-ra-dis'-i-a. 
Respecting  phi  and  phr  cf.  ^  18,  2. 

Exceptions  to  the  3d  and  4th  Rules. 

Exc.  1.  A  single  consonant,  or  a  mute  with  /  or  r,  after  an  accent- 
ed a,  e,  or  o,  and  before  two  vowels  the  first  of  which  is  e,  i,  or  y, 
must  be  joined  to  the  syllable  following  the  accent. 
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Thus,  d  in  ra'-di-u^,  tce'-dl-um,  me"-di-a'-tor ;  r  in  JuB'^e-o,  Ca"-ry-d'-tes ; 
ch  in  bra'-chi-um  ;  q  in  re'-qui-es,  rt"-qui-ts'-co  ;  tr  in  pa'-iri-us,  (E-rio'-tri-a  ; 
and  r  and  I  in  ct"-re-a'-li-a. 

Exc.  2.  A  single  consonant  or  a  mute  ■with  /  or  r,  after  an  accent- 
ed M,  must  be  joined  to  the  vowel  following  it. 

Thus,  r  in  lu'^-dus,  au'-re-us ;  cr  in  Eu'-cri-tus  ;  gl  in  ju'-glans  ;  and  pi  in 
Jiau'-pli-us,  du'-pli-co,  and  du"-pli-ca'-ti-o.     Cf.  §  18,  3. 

§  S3.     B. —  Two  Consonants  between  two  Vowels. 

Any  two  consonants,  except  a  mute  followed  by  Z  or  r  in  the  eases 
before  mentioned,  when  standing  between  two  vowels,  must  be  sepa- 
rated. 

Thus,  rp  in  cor'-jrus,  iin  in  for'-ma  and  ger-md'mts  ;  rv  in  ca-te.r'-va ;  sc  in 
ad-c-ks'-cens  ;  nn  iu  an'-nus  ;  plUh  in  aph'-ilui ;  cch  in  Bac'-chus  and  Bac"-chcb- 
na'-li-a, ;  and  thl  in  ath-U'-ta. 

C. — Three  or  four  Consonants  between  two  Vowels. 

1.  When  three  consonants  stand  between  any  two  vowels,  the  last, 
or,  if  that  be  Z  or  r  after  a  mute,  the  two  last,  are  joined  to  the  latter 
vowel. 

Thus,  mpt  in  emp'-tor,  ad-tmp'-li-o ;  sir  in  fe-ne^-lra ;  mpl  in  ex-em'-plum ; 
rOir  in  ar-thri-iis. 

2.  When  four  consonants  stand  between  two  vowels,  two  are  joined 
to  each  vowel ;  as,  7istr  in  trans-trum. 

n.   Compound  Words. 

§  S3.  1.  In  dividing  a  compound  word  into  syllables  the  com- 
ponent parts  are  to  be  separated,  if  the  former  part  ends  with  a  con- 
sonant; as,  ab-es'-xe,  in'-ers,  cir'-cttm-er'-7-o,  su'-per-est,  sttb'-i-tus,  prce- 
ter'-e-a,  trans'-i-tur,  suh'-sfru-o.  So,  also,  if  a  consonant  is  inserted  to 
prevent  hiatus,  it  is  joined  to  the  preceding  vowel ;  as,  prod'-e-o,  red'- 
e-o,  sed-it-i-o. 

2.  But  if  the  former  part  either  ends  with  a  vowel,  or  has  dropped 
its  termination,  it  is  to  be  divided  like  a  simple  word ;  as,  def'-t-ro, 
dil'-i-gens,  be-nev'-o-lus,  prcps'-to,  e<j'-o-mel ; — po'-tes,  po-teS'tis,  an"-i- 
mad-ver'-to,  ve'-ne-o  (from  venum,  ^o),  may-nan -X-mus,  am-ba-ges, 
lon-rjce'-vus. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

§  94.     1.   Etymology  treats  of  the  different  classes  of  words, 
their  deinvation,  and  theii'  various  inflections. 

2.   The  classes,  into  which  words  are  divided  ui  reference  to  their  significa- 
tion, are  called  ParU  of  Speech, 
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3.  The  parts  of  speech  in  Latin  are  eight — Substantive  or 
Noun,  Adjective,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Adverb,  Preposition,  Conjunc- 
tion, and  Interjection. 

4.  The  first  four  are  injlected ;  the  last  four,  which  are  sometimea 
V   called  Particles,  are   not  injlected,  except  that  some  adverbs  change 

their  termination  to  express  comparison. 

Reji.  Substantives,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  are  often  included  by  grammarians  un- 
der the  general  term  nouns;  but.  In  tliis  Grammar,  the  word  noun  is  used  as  synony- 
mous with  substantive  only. 

A        §  2*9,      1.   To  verbs  belong  Participles,  Gerunds,  and  Supines^ 
^  which  partake  of  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  the  inflection  of  the 
noun. 

2.  Injiection,  in  Latin  grammar,  signifies  a  change  in  the  ter- 
\    mination  of  a  word.     It  is  of  three  kmds — declension,  conjuga- 
tion, and  comparison. 

3.  Nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  participles,  gerunds,  and  supines, 
-j.  are  declined ;  yarhs  ara  conjugated,  and  adjectives  and  adverbs  are 
'    Xiompared. 

NOUNS. 

§  2G.     1.    A  substantive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  an  object. 

2.  A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  an  individual  object ;  aa, 
Ccesar  ;  Roma,  Rome  ;    Tiberis,  the  Tiber. 

3.  A  common  or  appellative  noun  is  the  name  of  a  class  of 
objects,  to  each  of  which  it  is  aliky  a})plicable  ;  a-^,  homo,  man  or 
a  man  ;  avis,  a  bird  ;  quercus,  an  oak  ;  leo,  a  lion ;  mendacium, 
a  falsehood. 

4.  A  collective  noun  is  one  which,  in  the  singular  number,  de- 
notes a  collection  of  individuals  ;  as,  exercttus,  an  army. 

Rem.  1.  The  following;  are  examples  of  nouns  used  as  collectires,  viz.  exercUus,  gens, 
juventus,  niultitudo,  nobiCltas,  pkbs.  poptdus^  turba,  ihs,  and  vuigus. 

5.  An  abstract  noun  is  the  name  of  a  {juality,  action,  or  other 
attribute  ;  as,  bonitas,  gootlness  ;  gaudium,  joy ;  J'estinatio,  haste. 

Rem.  2.  A  concrete^  in  distinction  from  an  abstract  noun,  is  one  which  denotes  an  ob- 
ject that  has  an  actual  and  indepeudont  existence ;  as,  Runia,  hSma,  jwpulus,  ferruni. 

6.  A  maierial  noun  is  the  name  of  a  substance  considered  in 
the  gi"oss ;  as,  lignum,  wood  ;  ferrum,  iron  ;  cibus,  food. 

Rem.  3.  Proper,  absti-uct,  and  materia]  nouns  become  common,  when^ em- 
ployed to  denote  one  or  more  of  a  class  ol"  objects.  A  verb  m  the  hifiuitive 
mood  is  often  used  as  an  absti-aci  noun. 

7.  To  nouns  belong  gender,  number,  and  case. 

Rum.  4.  Adjectives  anrt  pftrticiples  have  likewise  different  genders,  ntua- 
bers,  and  oases,  corresponding  to  those  of  nouns. 
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GENDER. 

§  97.  1 .  Tlic  gender  of  a  noun  is  its  distinction  in  regard  to 
sex. 

2.  Nouns  have  three  genders — the  masculine,  the  feminine,  and 
the  neuter. 

3.  The  sender  of  Latin  nouns  is  either  natural  or  fframmatical. 

4.  Those  nouns  are  naturaliy  mascuhne  or  feminine,  which  are  used  to  de- 
signate tlie  sexes;  as,  vir,  n  man;  muUer,  a  woman. 

5.  Those  are  grannnaticaliy  masouliiie  or  feminine,  which,  though  denoting 
ohjectsthat  are  neither  male  nor  female,  take  adjectives  of  the  form  appropriat- 
ed to  nouns  denoting  the  sexes. 

Thus,  rinmlnus.  a  lord,  is  naturally  masculine,  because  it  denotes  a  male;  but  sermo, 
speech,  is  gi-aniniatioaily  masculine,  because,  though  not  indicative  of  sex,  it  takes  an 
adjcttive  of  that  foiiu  which  is  appropriated  to  nouns  denoting  males. 

6.  The  grammatical  gender  of  Latin  nouns  depends  either  on  their  significa/- 
tion,  or  on  tlieir  dt)c!eii.-iuii  and  tenniuation.  The  following  are  the  general  rules 
of  gender,  in  reference  to  s'uimfcttt'um.  Many  exceptions  to  them,  on  account 
of  termination,  occui' :  these  will  be  specified  under  the  several  declensions. 

§  98.  IMasculixes.  1.  Names,  pro[)er  and  appellative,  of 
all  male  beings  are  masculine  ;  as,  Homerus,  Homer ;  pater,  a 
father ;  consul,  a  consul ;  equus,  a  horse. 

As  proper  names  usually  follow  the  gender  of  the  general  name  under  which  they  are 
comprehended;  hence, 

2.  Names  of  rivers,  winds,  and  months,  are  masculine,  bcause 
Jluvius,  ventus,  and  mensia,  are  masculine ;  as,  Tibcrii>,  the  Tiber  ; 
Aquilo,  the  north  wind ;  Aprilis,  April. 

Exc.  Styx  and  some  names  of  rivers  in  a  and  eare  ferainhie.  ^^  62,  and  41, 1. 

3.  Names  of  mountains  are  sometimes  masculine,  because  mons  is  mascu- 
line; as,  O/Az-^s,  a  mountain  of  Thessaly;  Ijut  they  usually  follow  the  gender 
of  their  termination;  as,  hie*  Atlag,  }uec  Jdti,  hoc  Sorocte. 

§  29.  Feminixes.  1.  Names,  proper  and-  appeUative,  of 
all  female  beings  are  feminine ;  as,  Helena,  Helen  ;  mater,  a 
mother ;  juvenca,  a  heifer. 

2.  Names  of  countries,  towns,  trees,  plants,  ships,  islands,  poems, 
and  gems,  are  feminine ;  because  ten'U,  urhs,  arbor,  plunta,  nuvis,  in- 
sula, fabaia,  and  gemma,  are  feminine  ;  as, 

jE(jypftis,  Egypt;  OyrinthvK,  Corinth ; /w'jtfs,  a  pear-tree;  narrh's,  spikenai-d; 
Ccntaurus,  tlie  ship  Centaur;  Sdmos,  the  name  of  an  island;  Euhadius,  the 
Eunuch,  a  comedy  of  Terence ;  anuthysiiis,  an  amethyst. 

Exc.  Names  of  countries  and  island.s  in  inn,  i,  ard  (plur.)  a,  oriim,  are  neuter. — Names 
of  towns  in  ;,  ortim;  four  in  n.  onis.  viz.  Triislno.  Hippo,  NarOo.  and  Suhnn,  with  Tunes, 
Taras.  and  Canopus,  are  nia-sciiliiie.  Names  of  towns  in  urn  or  on.  i.  and  (plur.)  a.  crinn  ; 
those  in  e  and  ur  of  the  third  declension,  iiide'lii>alilc  noui.s  in  ;  and  y,  and  some  barba- 
rous names,  as  Suthul.  Hifptil  and  Gujlir  are  neuter. — Names  of  trees  and  pl.ints  iu  tr  of  • 
the  third  declension,  (\  tiO).  with  iiaccar  and  rCbur  are  neuter.  A  few  names  in  ?/.«,  ?,  (^  50), 
with  oleaxter,  pinaster,  Styrax  and  unido  are  masculine. — A  few  names  of  gems  in  w.i,  i, 
are  also  ma.<iculiue. 
. ^ . 

•To  distinguish  the  gender  of  Latin  nouns,  grammarians  write  Ate  before  tlie  mascu- 
line, lute  before  the  feminine,  and  Itoc  before  the  neuter. 


§  30-32. 


COMMON   AND    DOUBTFUL    GENDEn. 
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§  30.  Common  and  Doubtful  Gender.  Some  words  are 
either  masculine  or  feminine.  These,  if  they  denote  things  animate, 
are  said  to  be  of  the  common  gender ;  if  things  inanimate,  of  the 
douhtful  gender. 

Of  the  former  are  parens,  a  parent;  60s,  an  ox  or  cow:  of  the  latter,  Jinis,  aa 
end. 


The  following  nouns  are  of  the  common  gender  :- 


Adolescens,  a  youtJi. 
Aff'Inis,  a  relaXive  by  mar- 
riage. 
Ales,  a  bird. 
Antistes,  a  chief  priest. 
Auctor,  an  author. 
Aiigur,  an  augur. 
Bos,  an  ox  or  cow. 
Can  is,  a  doq. 
Civis,  a  citizen. 
Cumes,  «  companion. 
Conjux,  a  spouse. 
Censors,  a  cansori. 
Conviva,  a  guest. 
Custos,  a  keeper. 
Dux,  a  leader. 


Exsul,  an  exile. 
Grus,  a  crane. 
Hospes,  a  guest,  a  host. 
Hostis,  an  enemy. 
Index,  an  informer. 
Infaiis,  an  infant. 
Interpres,  an  interpreter. 
Judex,  a  Judge. 
Juvenis,  a  youth. 
Martyr,  a  martyr. 
Miles,  a  soldier. 
Municeps,  a  burgess. 
Mus,  a  mouse. 
Nemo,  nobody. 
Obses,  a  hostage. 
Patruelis,  a  cousin. 


Palunibes,  a  uxmd-pigeon. 
Parens,  a  parent. 
Par,  a  male. 
Prseses,  a  president. 
Prsesul,  a  chief  priest. 
Princeps,   a  prince    or 

princess. 
Serpens,  a  serpent. 
Sacerdos,    a  priest    or 

priestess. 
Satelles,  a  life-giiard. 
Sus,  a  swine. 
Testis,  a  witness. 
Vates,  a  prophet. 
Verna,  a  slave. 
Viudex,  an  avenge?: 


The  following  hexameters  contain  nearly  all  the  above  nouns : — 

Conjux,  atque  parens,  princeps,  patruiilis,  et  infans, 
Afl'inis,  vindex,  judex,  dux,  mllfs,  et  hostis. 
Augur,  et  antistes,  juvenis,  conviva,  sacei'dds, 
Muni-f/Me-ceps,  vates,  adolescens,  civis,  et  auctor, 
Custos,  nemo,  comes,  testis,  sus,  hos-fjue,  cXnis-qtie, 
Pro  consorte  tori  par,  prcesul,  vema,  satelles, 
Mus-2«e  obses,  consors,  intei-pres,  et  exsul,  et  hospes. 

§  31.  1.  ^\nien  nouns  of  the  common  gender  denote  males, 
they  take  a  masculine  adjective ;  when  they  denote  females,  a  fem- 
inine. 

2.  The  follo^ving  are  either  masculine  or  feminine  in  sense,  but 
masculine  only  in  grammatical  construction  : — 


Artifex,  an  artist. 
Auspex,  a  soothsayer. 
Eques,  a  horseman. 


Fur,  a  thief.  Latro,  a  rnbber. 

Heres,  an  heir.  Liberi,  children. 

Homo,  a  man  or  woman.      Pfides,  a  footman. 


To  these  may  be  added  personal  appellatives  of  the  first  declen- 
sion ;  as,  advena,  a  stranger ;  and  some  gentile  nouns ;  as,  Persa,  a 
Persian. 

§  32.  1.  The  following,  though  masculine  or  feminine  in  sense, 
are  feminine  only  in  construction : — 

CopifB,  frocks.  Operfe,  laborers.  VigiliiJe,  watchmen. 

Custodis, //mrcfe.  Prnles,     (  o/s/>7tV 


Excubise,  sentinels. 


Prnles, 
Suboles, 


/ 
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2.  Some  nouns,  slfrnifviug  persons,  are  neuter,  both  in  their  termi- 
nation and  construction ;  as, 

Acroama,  a  buffoon.         Mancipium,  )       ,  Scortnm,         )  .-,  , 

Auxilia,  auxiliaries.        Sei-vitium,    ]  "■  *''*''^-         Prostibiilum,  j  " Prostitute. 

3.  (o.)  In  some  personal  appellatives  masculines  and  fcnxinines 
are  distinguished  by  different  terminations  aiiixed  to  the  same  root. 
The  masculines  end  in  us,  er,  o,  tor,  etc. ;  the  feminines  in  a  or  trix; 
as,  coquus,  coqua  ;  maghter,  magiMra  ;  leno,  lena  ;  inventor,  inventrix  ; 
tiblcen,  tibirina  ;  uvus,  avia  ;  rex,  reglna  ;  po&ta,  pottria. 

(h.)  So  also  in  some  names  of  animals ;  as,  equus,  equa ;  gallus, 
gallina  ;  leo,  lea  and  lecena.  Sometimes  the  words  are  wholly  differ- 
ent ;  as,  taurus,  imcca. 

4.  Some  names  of  animals  are  sometimes  masculine  and  sometimes 
feminine  without  regard  to  difierence  of  sex;  as,  unguis,  serpens,  dd- 
vm,  talpa,  tigris,  coluber  and  colubra,  etc. 

§  33.     Epicexes.     Kames  of  animals  which  include  both  sexes, 
but  admit  of  an  adjective  of  one  gender  only,  are  called  epicene. 
l        These  commonly  follow  the  gender  of  their  terminations. 

Thus,  passer,  a  span'ow,  corrus,  a  raven,  are  mascuune;  aquiln,  an  eaojle,  Wil- 
pes,  a  fox,  are  femmuie ;  though  each  of  them  is  used  to  denote  both  sexes. 

Note.  This  class  includes  the  cames  of  animals,  in  which  the  distinction  of  sex  is 
seldom  attended  to.  When  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  sex,  mas  ov  /emitia  ia  usually 
added. 

§  34.  Neuters.  Nouns  which  are  neither  masculine  nor 
feminine,  are  said  to  be  of  the  neuter  gender  ;  such  are, 

1.  All  indeclinable  nouns  ;  as,  fas,  ne/as,  nihil,  gummi,  pondo. 

2.  Names  of  letters ;  as,  o  longuin,  long  o.  But  these  are  some- 
times feminine,  litera  being  understood. 

3.  "Words  used  merely  as  such,  without  reference  to  their  meaning ; 
as,  pater  est  dissylldbum ;  j^ater  is  dissyllabic. 

4.  All  infinitives,  imperatives,  clauses  of  sentences,  adverbs,  and 
other  particles,  used  substantively  ;  as  scire  tuiun,  your  knowledge  ; 
ullinium  vale,  the  last  farewell ;  hoc  diu,  this  (word)  diu. 

■Rkmahk.  1.  Words  derived  from  the  Greek  retain  the  gender  which  they 
have  in  that  language. 

Rem.  2.  Some  uoun^;  have  different  genders  in  tlie  singular  and  plural,  and 
are  culled  hettrvutnti^s  nouns.     See  ^  y2. 

^^-C  NUMBER. 

§  3»5.  1.  ('^f.)  Number,  in  nonn>,  i>  the  form  by  which  they 
denote  whether  they  represent  oih;  ol>ject  or  more  th:ui  one. 

(J.)  Latin  nouns  have  two  numbei-s. — the  singula)  and  the  plural, 
— which  are  distinguished  by  their  lerminatioMs.  The  singular  num- 
ber denotes  one  object ;  the  plural,  more  than  one. 
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PERSON. 

2.  The  person  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  the  character  sustained 
by  the  object  which  it  represents,  as  being  the  speaker,  the  per- 
son addressed,  or  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of. 

Hence  there  are  three  persons.  The  speaker  is  of  the  first  person, 
the  person  addi-essed  is  of  the  second  person,  and  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of  is  of  the  third  person. 

CASES. 

§  36.  Many  of  the  relations  of  objects,  whii-h,  in  Eughsh,  are 
di'uoteil  by  prepositions,  arc,  in  Latin,  expressed  by  a  change  of  ter- 
mination. 

Cases  are  those  terminations  of  nouns,  which  denote  their  re- 
lations to  other  words.  Latin  nouns  have  six  cases  ;  viz.  Nomi' 
native,  Geiiitive,  Dative,  Accusative,  Vocative,  and  Ablative. 

EemAkk.  Thou<!;h  tliere  are  six  cases  in  each  number,  no  noun  has  Lu  each 
mnnber  so  many  difl'erent  terminations. 

§  37.  I.  The  nominative  denotes  the  relation  of  a  subject  to  a 
finite  verb;  as,  ego  scrilm,  /write.     Cains  dicit,  Cuius  says. 

2.  The  genitive  denotes  orir/in,  possession,  and  many  other  rela- 
tions, which,  in  English,  are  expressed  by  the  preposition  oyer  by 
the  possessive  case  :  as,  Vita  Ccesaris,  the  life  of  Ccesar,  or  Ccesar's 
Ufe. 

3.  The  dative  denotes  that  to  or  for  which  any  thing  is,  or  is  done ; 
as,  lUe  mihi  lihrum  dedit,  He  gave  the  book  to  me. 

4.  The  accusative  is  either  the  object  of  an  active  verb,  or  of  cer- 
tain prepositions,  or  the  subject  of  an  infinitive. 

5.  The  vocative  is  the  form  appropriated  to  the  name  of  any  ob- 
ject which  is  addressed. 

6.  The  ablative  denotes  privation,  and  many  other  relations,  espe- 
cially those  expressed  in  English  by  the  prepositions  with,  from,  in, 
or  by. 

Remark.  The  nominative  and  vocative  are  sometimes  called  casiis  recti, 
i.  e.  the  uninfiected  cases;  and  the  others,  casus  obllqui ;  i.  e.  the  oblique  or  in- 
flected cases. 

DECLENSIONS. 

§  38.  The  regular  forming  of  the  several  cases  in  both  numbers, 
by  annexing  the  appropriate  tenninations  to  the  root,  is  called  de- 
clension. 

The  Latin  lanfruaue  has  five  declensions  or  modes  of  declininsT 
nouns,   distinguished   by  the   termination  of  the   genitive   singular, 
/      which,  in  the  first  declension,  ends  in  ce,  in  the  second  in  i,  in  the 
third  in  is,  in  the  fourth  in  us,  and  in  the  fifth  in  el 

§  3«f .      The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  tho  tcrmina- 

tious  or  case-eudiii2s  of  the  live  declension,:. 
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TERMINATIONS. 


§40. 


Terminations. 


Singular. 

I. 

n. 

UI. 

IV. 

V. 

a, 

M 

/---* 

iV. 

M.           N. 
or,  e?c.  5,  e/e. 

M. 

us, 

N. 

Nom. 

us, 

cr,  um, 

es, 

Gen. 

ae, 

h 

18, 

us, 

ei, 

Dat. 

ae, 

o, 

J. 

ui. 

«, 

ei, 

Ace. 

am, 

iim. 

cm,(im),  e,etc. 

um. 

«, 

em, 

Voc. 

&> 

e, 

er,   um, 

or,  etc.  e,  e<c. 

lis, 

u, 

es, 

Abl. 

a. 

5. 

e,  (i.) 
Plural. 

u. 

e. 

Nom. 

se, 

»» 

a, 

cs,      a,  (ia), 

us. 

ua. 

cs, 

Gen. 

ariim, 

oriim, 

um,     (ium), 

uiim, 

erurn 

Dat. 

is, 

is. 

lb  us, 

ibiis. 

(ubus). 

cbus, 

Ace. 

as, 

OS, 

a, 

es,      a,  (la), 

us. 

ua. 

es. 

Voc. 

£6, 

i, 

a. 

es,       a,  (ia). 

us. 

ua, 

es, 

Abl. 

IS. 

is. 

ibus. 

ibus. 

(ubus). 

ebus. 

Remarks. 

§  4:0»  1.  The  teiTninations  of  the  nomhiative,  in  the  third  declension, 
are  very  numerous.     See  §§  55,  58,  62>  66. 

•  2.   The  accusative  singular  of  masculines  and  feminiues,  always 
ends  in  m. 

3.  The  vocative  singular  is  like  the  nominative  in  all  Latin  nouns, 
except  those  in  w,s  of  the  second  declension. 

4.  The  nominative  and  vocative  plural  always  end  alike. 

5.  The  genitive  plural  always  ends  in  lun. 

6.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  always  end  alike ; — in  the  1st 
and  2d  declensions,  in  is;  in  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  in  bus. 

7.  The  accusative  plural  of  masculines  and  feminiues,  always  ends 
in  s. 

8.  Nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  have  the  accusative  and  vocative 
like  the  nominative,  in  both  numbers ;  and  these  cases,  in  the  plural, 
always  end  in  a. 

9.  'The  l«t  and  5th  declensions  contain  no  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender,  and 
the  4th  and  5th  contain  no  proper  names. 

10.  Every  inflected  word  consists  of  two  parts — a  root,  and  a  ter- 
mination. The  root  or  crude  form,  is  the  part  which  is  not  changed 
by  inflection.  The  termination  is  the  part  annexed  to  the  root.  The 
root  of  a  declined  word  may  be  found  by  removinjT  the  termination  of 
any  of  its  oblique  cases.  The  case  commonly  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  genitive  singular. 

11.  The  preceding  table  exhibits  terminations  only.  In  the  fifth  declension, 
the  e  of  the  final  syllable,  though  unchanged,  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
tcriaiiiation. 


§  41-43. 


FIRST    DECLENSION. EXCEPTIONS. 
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FIRST  DECLENSION. 

§  41.     Nouns  of  the  first  declension  end  in  a,  e,  as,  is.  Those 
in  a  and  e  are  feminine ;  those  in  as  and  es  are  mascuhne. 
Latin  nouns  of  the  first  declension  end  only  in  a.    They  are  thus  declined:— 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Norn. 

mu'-sa, 

a  muse  ; 

Norn. 

mu'-sse, 

muses  ; 

Gen. 

mu'-s£e, 

of  a  muse; 

Gen. 

mu-sa'-rnm. 

of  muses  ; 

Dat. 

mu'-sas, 

to  a  muse  ; 

Dat. 

mu'-sis, 

to  muses  ; 

Ace. 

mu'-srun, 

a  muse; 

Ace. 

mu'-sas, 

muses  ; 

Voc. 

mu'-sa, 

0  muse ; 

Voc. 

mu'-s£B, 

0  muses  ; 

AM. 

mu'-sa, 

with  a  muse. 

Ahl. 

mu'-sis, 

with  muses. 

In  like  manner  decline 

Au'-la,  a  hall.  Lit'-e-ra,  a  letter.  Sa-git'-ta,  an  arrow. 

Cu'-ra,  care.  Lus-cin'-i-a,  a  nightingale.  Stel'-la,  a  star. 

Ga'-le-a,  a  helmet.  Macli'-i-na,  a  machine.  To'-ga,  a  gown. 

lu'-su-la,  an  island.  Pen'-na,  a  feather,  a  quill.  Vi'-a,  a  ivay. 

Note.  As  the  Latin  language  lias  no  article,  appellative  nouns  may  be  ren- 
dered either  with  or  without  the  English  articles  a,  an,  or  Uie,  according  to  their 
connection. 

Exceptions  in  Gender. 

§  4^.  1.  Names  proper  and  appellative  of  men,  as,  Sulla,  Cinna;  poHa, 
a  poet ;  nauta,  a  sailor ;  and  names  of  rivers,  though  ending  in  a,  are  mascu- 
line: §  28,  1  and  2.  But  the  following  names  of  rivers  have  been  used  as  femi- 
nine: viz.  Albuln,  AlUa,  Diuentia,  Garumiia,  Himera,  Matrdna,  Mosella,  Trebia. 
Lethe  is  always  feminine. 

Ossa  and  (Eta,  names  of  mountains,  are  masculine  or  feminine. 

2.  Hadna,  the  Adriatic  sea,  ddma  in  VirgU  and  Statius,  and  talpa  in  Virgil, 
are  masculiue. 

Exceptions  in  Declension. 

§  4L3«  Genitive  singular.  1.  The  poets  sometimes  formed  the 
genitive  singular  in  ai;  as,  aula,  gen.  aulCii. 

2.  Familia,  after  pater,  mater,  flius,  orflia,  usually  forms  its  gen- 
itive in  as;  as,  ynaterfamilias,  the  mistress  of  a  family;  gen.  matris- 
familias ;  nom.  plur.  matres-familias  or  familiurum.  Some  other 
■words  anciently  formed  their  genitive  in  the  same  manner. 

Genitive  plural.  The  genitive  plural  of  patronymics  in  es,  of  sev- 
eral compounds  in  cola  and  gena,  and  of  some  names  of  nations,  is 
sometimes,  especially  in  poetry,  formed  in  um  instead  of  arum;  as, 
yEneadum,  Ccelicolvm,  terrigenum,  LapXthum.  So  amphorum,  drach- 
mum.,  for  amphorarum,  drachmarum. 

Dative  and  Ablative  plural.  The  following  nouns  have  sometimes 
abus  instead  of  is,  in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural,  especially  when 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  the  same  cases  of  masculines 
in  us  of  the  second  declension  having  the  same  root ;  as,  fliis  et  Jiliar 
bus,  to  sons  and  daughters. 
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Dea,  a  gofldess.  Equa,  a  mare. 

Filia,  a  daughter.  Mula,  a  she  mule. 

The  nse  of  a  similar  termination  in  anima,  asina,  liberta,  ndta,  conserva,  and 
Bome  other  words,  rests  ou  inferior  authority. 

Greek  Nouns. 

§  4:4.  Nouns  of  tLe  first  declension  in  e,  as,  and  es,  and  some 
also  in  a,  are  Greek.  Greek  nouns  in  d  are  declined  like  7nusa,  ex- 
cept that  they  sometimes  have  an  in  the  accusative  singular;  as, 
Ossa;  ace.  Ossam,  or  Ossan. 

Greek  nouus  in  e,  as,  and  es,  are  thus  declined  in  the  singular  number: — 

N.   Pe-iiel'-6-pe,  N.   ^-ne'-as,  N.   An-chi'-ses, 

G.    Pe-nel'-6-pes,  G.   Ji-ne'-ae,  G.    An-chl'-sae, 

D.   Pe-nel'-6-pae,  I).   JE-ni'-x,  D.    An-chi'-sae, 

Ac.  Pe-nel'-o-pen,  Ac.  jE-ne'-iim  or  an,  Ac.  An-chJ'-sen, 

V.    Pe-neI'-6-pe,  V.    jE-ne'-a,  V.    An-clii'-se  or  a, 

Ab.  Pe-uei'-o-pe.  Ab.  iE-ne'-a.  Ab.  Au-chi'-sa  or  e. 

§  4«>.      In  like  manner  decline 

AJ'-o-e,  aloei.  Ti-5'-ra<5,  a  turban. 

E-pif-6-me,  an  abridgment.  dvme'-tes,  a  comet. 

This'-be.  Dy-uas'-tas,  a  ruler. 

Bo'-re-as,  the  north  wind,  Pri-am'-I-des,  a  son  of  Priam. 

Ml '-das.  Py-ri'-tes,  a  kind  of  stone. 

1.  Ifost  proper  names  in  es,  except  patronymics,  follow  the  third  declension ; 
but  in  the  accusative  they  often  have  both  em  and  en,  and  in  the  vocative  both 
es  and  e.     See  §§  80,  iv,  and  81. 

2.  Greek  nouns  of  the  first  declension,  which  admit  of  a  plural,  are  declined 
in  that  number  like  the  plural  of  musa. 

3.  The  Latins  frequentlv  change  the  tenninations  of  Greek  nouns  in  es  and 
i  into  a  ;  as,  Atrldes,  Atr\Aa,  a  son  of  Atreus;  Perses,  Persa,  a  Persian;  geo- 
Tuet  res,  geomHra,  ii  geometrician;  Circe,  Circa;  epitome,  epitOma  ;  grammatice, 
grammailca,  granmiar;  rheiorice,  rheU/rica,  oratory. — So  also  tiaras,  tidra. 

SECOND  DECLENSION. 

§  40.  Nouns  of  the  second  declension  end  in  er,  ir,  iis,  um, 
OS,  on.  Those  ending  in  um  and  on  are  neuter ;  the  rest  are 
masculine. 

Nouns  in  er,  tis,  and  um,  arc  thus  declined : — 


A  lord. 

N. 

dom'-i-nus. 

G. 

dom'-I-ni, 

D. 

dom'-i-no, 

Ac. 

dom'-i-num, 

V. 

dom'-i-ne, 

Ah 

dom'-i-no. 

Singular. 

son-in-law. 

A  field. 

A  kingdom. 

ge'-ner, 

a'-ger. 

reg'-niim, 

gen'-e-ri, 

a'-gri. 

reg'-ni, 

gen'-e-ro, 

a'-gro. 

reg'-no. 

gen'-e-riim, 

a'-griim, 

reg'-niim, 

ge'-ncr, 

a'-ger. 

reg'-num, 

gcn'-cro. 

a'-gro. 

reg'-no. 

§  47-49. 


SECOND    DFXLENSION. EXCEPTIOXS. 
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Plural. 


N. 

dom'-i-ni, 

gen'-e-ri, 

a'-gri, 

reg'-na, 

G. 

dom-i-no'-rfim, 

gen-e-ro'-rum, 

a-gro'-rfim,, 

reg-uo'-rfim, 

D. 

dom'-i-nis, 

gen'-e-ris, 

a'-gris, 

reg'-nig, 

Ac. 

dom'-i-nos, 

gen'-e-ros, 

a'-gros, 

reg'-nil, 

V. 

dom'-i-ni, 

gen'-e-ri, 

a'-gri, 

reg'-ua, 

Ab. 

dom'-i-nis. 

gen'-e-ris. 

a'-gris. 

reg'-nis. 

Like  dominus  decline 


An'-I-mus,  the  mind.  Fo'-cus,  a  hearth. 
Clip'-e-us,  a  shield.     Gla'-di-us,  a  sword. 
Cor'-vus,  a  raven.       Lii'-cus,  a  grove. 


Nu'-me-rus,  a  mimher. 
O-ce'-a-nus,  tfie  ocean. 
Tro'-cbus,  a  trundiing-hoop. 


Note.     Nouns  in  us  of  the  Beeond  declension  are  the  only  Latin  nouns,  whoBe  nomiuai- 
tive  and  Tooative  singular  differ  in  form.     See  §  40,  R.  3. 

§  47.      A  few  nouns  in  er,  like  gener,  add  the  terminations  to  the 
nominative  singular,  as  a  root.     They  are  the  compounds  of  gero  and 
fSro ;  as,  arnnger,  -eri,  an  armor-bearer ;  Lucifer,  -eri,  the  morning 
.  star ;  and  the  following : — • 

A-ciul'-ter,  mi  adulterer.     Li'-ber,  Bacchus.  Pu'-er,  a  boy. 

Cer-tl-ber,  a  CtUiberian.   Lih'-H-n,  (j)lar.),  children.  Ho'-cer,  a  J aiher-iTt-lato. 
I'-ber,  u  Spaniard.  Pres'-by-tcr,  an  elder.  Ves'-per,  we  to&ung. 

Mal'-d-ber,  Vulcan,  sometimes  has  this  form. 

§  48.      1.   All  other  nouns  in  er  reject  the  e  in  adding  the  termi- 
nations, (§  322,  4),  and  are  declined  like  ager ;  thus, 


A'-per,  a  tmld  boar. 
Au.s'-ter,  the  south  wind. 
Fi'-ber,  a  workman. 


Ll'-ber,  a  book. 
Ma-gis'-ter,  a  master. 
Ou'-ii-ger,  a  wild  ass. 


Al-ex-an'-der. 

Is'-ter. 

Teu'-cer. 


2.    Vir,  a  man,  with  its  compounds,  and  the  patrial  Trevir,  (the  only 
nouns  in  ir,)  are  declined  like  gener. 

Like  regnum  decline 

Aii'-trnm,  a  care.        Ex-em'-plum,  an  example.  Prfe-sid'-i-nm,  a  defence. 

A'-tri-um,  a  hall,         Ne-go'-ti-um,*  a  busiiitas.  Sax'-um,  a  rock. 

Bel'-luiii,  war.  Ni'-trum,  natron.  Scep'-trum,  a  sceptre. 

Exceptions  in  Gender. 
§4®.      1.    The  following  nouns  in  MS  and  OS  are  femmine : — 


Abyssus,  a  bottomless  pit.  Dialectos,  a  dialect. 

Alvus,  the  bdly.  Diphthoiigus,  a  diphthong. 

AntlilotiiTi,  an  antidote.  Donius,  a  house,  home. 

Ai'Ctos(us),  the  Northern  V^rHmuf^,  a  desert. 

Bear.  Humus,  the  ground. 
Carbiisus,  a  sail. 

2.     Greek   iiouus   in  odus  (»;  oSnc),  and  mitros,  are  likewise  femiuine;  as, 
synHdus,  au  assembly ;  diametros,  a  diameter. 


Miltos,  vtnnilion. 
Ph3.i-us(os),  a  lifjht-house. 
Plintbus,   ihe  base  of  a 

column., 
Vaxmus,  a  ccn-n-fan. 


*  Pronounced  ne-go'-she-utn.    See  J  12. 
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S  •>0.      Names  of  countrieB,  towns,  trees,  plants,  etc.  are  feminine.     Ste 
§  29,  2. 

Yet  the  following  names  of  plants  are  masculine : — 

Acanthus,  beards-foot.  Ebulns,  an  elJer.  Rubus,  a  blacTcberry-btish. 

Amarantus,  amaranth.  Hellebom?,  /(cWtiore.  Tribulus,  a  caltrops. 

Asparagus,  asparagus.  Intubus,  endive. 

Caliimus,  a  reed.  Juncus,  a  bulrush.  And  sometimes 

Carduus,  a  thistle.  Kaphauxis,  a  radish.  Amaracus,  marjoram. 

Dumus,  a  bramble.  Rliamnos,  buck-thorn.  Cytisus,  snaU-ilover. 

Oleaster  and  pinaster,  names  of  ti-ees,  are  also  mascaline. 

The  following  names  of  gems  are  also  masculine : — 

Bervllus,  a  beryl.  Chrysoprasns,  ckrysoprase.      So  also, 

Carbunculus,  o  carbuncle.     Opalus,  opal.  Pyrdpus,  gold-bronze. 

ChrysoUthus,  chrysolite,  and  smaragdns,  an  emerald,  are  doubtful. 

Names  of  females  in  um  are  feminine:  {  29,  1;  as,  mea  Glycerium,  Ter. 

Names  of  ti-ees  and  plants  in  um  are  generally  neuter;  as,  a/>tu»»,  parsley; 
acomtum,  wolf's  bane. 

Canqpus,  Fontus,  Htllespontns,  Isthmus,  and  all  plural  names  in  i  of  countries 
and  towns  are  masculine.     Abydus{os)  is  doubtful. 

Names  of  countries  and  towns  ending  in  um,  or,  if  plural,  in  a,  are  neuter;, 
as,  Ilium  or  I  lion;  Etbdtdna,  orum. 

§  Ol.      The  following  are  doubtful,  but  more  frequently  masculine: — 

Balanus,  a  date,         Grossns,  an  unripe  Jig.         Phasclus,  o  light  vessel. 
Barbitos,  a  lute.         Pamplnus,  a  vine4eaf. 

Atdmus,  an  atom,  and  cdhis,  a  distaff,  are  doubtful,  but  more  frequently  femi- 
nine. 
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Peldgus.  the  sea,  and  virus,  poison,  are  neuter. 

Valgus,  the  common  people,  is  neuter,  and  rarely  masculine. 

Exceptions  in  Declension. 


§  52t  Genitive  singulor.  When  the  genitive  singular  ends  in  it, 
the  poets  frequently  contract  It  into  I ;  as,  ingeni,  for  ingeyui. 

Vocative  singular.  The  vocative  of  nouns  in  us  is  sometimes  like 
the  nominative,  especially  in  poetry ;  as,  Jiuvius,  Latlnus,  in  Virgil. 
So,  audi  tu,  popidus  Alhdnux.    Liv. 

■     Proper  names  in  tus  omit  e  in  the  vocative  ;  as,  Horatius,  Ilordti; 
Virgilius,  Virgili. 

FiUus,  a  son,  and  genius,  a  guardian  angel,  make  also  Jtli  and  getti.  Other 
'nouns  in  ius,  including  patriuls  and  posse.-^sives'derivcd  from  proper  names, 
form  their  vocative  regularly  iu  e ;  as,  Delias,  Ddie ;  TiryntJaas,  Tirynthie; 
Laertius,  Laertie. 

§  53.  Genitive  plural.  The  genitive  plural  of  some  nouns  of 
the  second  declension,  especially  oi'  thoic  which  denote  money,  weight 
and  measure,  is  conunonly  formed  in  mn,  instead  of  Drum:  §  322,  4. 

Such  are  pfirVicuinrW  tiummum,sestcrtiuiii,  denariiim,  medimnum,  jugcrum, 
modlum,  talentum.  Tlie  same  torn,  occurs  in  other  words,  especially  in  jioetry; 
8,0,  dbum,  libirum,  Danaum  ;  etc.,  and  sometimes  ont  is  found  instead  of  «»» ,* 
as,  Addvmn,     Virg.     Cf.  ^^  322,  8. 
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Deiis,  a  god^  is  thus  declined  : — 
Singular.  Plural. 

N.  de'-us,  N.  di'-i,  di,  or  de'-i, 

G.  de'-i,  G.  de-o'-rum, 

D.  de'-o,  D.  di'-is,  dis,  or  de'-is, 

Ac.  de'-ura,  Ac.  de'-os, 

«^«i^*'^F.  de'-us,  V.  di'-i,  di,  or  de'-i, 

Ab.  de'-o.  Ab.  di'-is,  dis,  or  de-is. 

Jesus,  or  lesus,  the  uame  of  the  Savior,  lias  um  in  the  accusative,  and  u 
in  all  the  other  oblique  cases. 

Gkkek  Nouxs. 

§  54.  1.  O.s"  and  on,  in  the  second  declension,  are  Greek  ter- 
minations, and  are  commonly  chanjred,  in  Latin,  into  us  and  um  ;  but 
sometimes  both  torms  are  in  use  ;  as,  Alpheos,  and  Alpheus ;  1  lion  and 
Iliuin.  Greek  names  in  ros  after  a  consonant  commonly  change  ros 
into  e/" ;  as,  Alpxandros,  Alcxdnder ;  Teacros,  Teucer.  In  a  lew  words 
ros  is  chaugetl  to  rus  ;  us,  Cudrus,  hi/drus,  and  once  in  Virgil,  Teuci'us. 

Greek  nouns  are  thus  declined  in  the  singular  number : — 


Sihgular. 

N.   Do'-los,  Andro'-ge-os, 

G.    De'-li,  An-dro'-ge-o,  or  i, 

1>.    De'-ld,  Aii-ilro'-ge-o, 

Ac.  I)e'-16n  w  ura,  Aii-dro'-ge-il,  o/'ou, 

V.    De'-lt',  Au-dro'-ge-us, 

Ab.  De'-lu.  Aii-dio'-Ke-Ci. 


BarbUon,  a  lyre. 
N.   bar'-bl-tou, 
G.   bar'-bi-tl, 
/>.    b!ir'-bl-tr>, 
Ac.  biii-'-bi-ton, 
V.    buK-bi-tuii, 
Ab.  bai-'-bl-tu. 


2.  The  pliiriils  of  Greek  nouns  in  os  and  on  are  declined  like  those  of  Jtmiinua 
find  re(/num;  but  the  nonunatlve  plural  of  nouns  in  os  sometimes  ends  in  a?, 
as,  canepliOne. 

a.  In  early  writers  some  nouns  in  os  have  a  genitive  in  u  (ou);  as,  Mciiaiidru. 
Ter. 

4.  A  genitive  plural  in  on,  instead  of  drum,  occurs  in  the  titles  of  books  and 
m  some  names  of  places;  as,  Georgicdn ;  PhilcnOn  nrce.     ball. 

5.  Greek  pruj)er  names  in  eus  (see  §  'J,  11.  3),  are  declined  like  c/w/trnMs,  except 
that  the  vocative  ends  in  eu ;  but  sometimes  in  the  genitive,  dative,  and  accu- 
sative also,  they  retain  the  (Jreek  form,  viz.  gen.  HOs,  dat.  ei  (contracted  «), 
ace.  ed  or  hi,  and  are  of  the  third  declension.  See  §^  86,  and  306,  (1.)  So  in 
Lucretius  the  neuter  pddgus  (Greek  3-eA.:6j^cf,  st/c)  has  an  accusative  plural 
pdOijii  for  pel  iijea  .'ifter  the  third  de(dension.  ^  !^3, 1. — See  also  respecting  a  geni- 
tive in  i  of  some  proper  nouns  in  es,  ^  73,  Rem. — Panthd  occui's  in  Virgil,  A.  2, 
822,  as  the  vocative  of  Pduihus.  Of.  \  81. 

TIIIKU   D?:CLENSION. 

§  55.  The  number  of  final  letters,  in  this  declension,  is 
twelve.  Five  are  vowels — a,  e,  i,  o,  y ;  and  seven  are  conso- 
nants— c,  I,  n,  r,  s,  f,  X.  The  number  of  its  final  syllables  ex- 
ceeds fifty. 

Re.w.  The  following  terminations  belong  exclusively  to  Greek  nouns ;  viz. 
ma,  i,  y,  an,  in,  6n,  j/n,  er,  yr,  ys,  eus,  yx,  inx,  yiix,  and  pliirals  in  e. 
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30  THIRD   DECLENSION.  §  56. 

Mode  of  declining  Nouns  of  the  Third  Declension. 

To  decline  a  word  properly,  in  this  declension,  it  is  necessary  to  know  its  gender,  ita 
nominative  singular,  and  one  of  its  oblique  cases;  since  the  root  of  the  casts  is  not  al- 
ways found  entire  and  unchanged  in  tiie  nominative.  The  case  usually  selected  for  this 
purpose  is  the  genitive  singular.  The  fomiatiou  of  the  accusative  singular,  and  of  the 
nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative  plural,  depends  upon  the  gender:  if  it  is  masculine 
or  feminine,  these  cases  have  one  form ;  if  neuter,  another. 

8  dt>«  The  student  should  first  fix  well  in  his  memory  the  terminations  of  one 
of  these  forms.  He  should  next  lejirn  the  nominative  and  genitive  singular  of  the  word 
which  is  to  be  declined.  If  ube  removed  from  the  genitive,  the  remainder  will  always  be 
the  root  of  the  oblique  cases,  and  by  annexing  their  terminations  to  tliis  root,  the  word  is 
declined;  thus,  rapes,  genitive  (found  in  the  dictionary)  rupis,  root  rup,  dative  ru/)i,etc.: 
80  ars,  gen.  artis,  root  art,  dat.  arti,  etc. ;  opus,  gen.  opSris,  root  oplr,  dat.  open,  etc. 

Rules   for    Forming   the   Nominative   Singular   of    the 
Third  Declension  from  the  Root. 

I.  Roots  ending  in  c,  fj ;  b.  m,  p  ;  u,  t,  d,  and  some  in  r,  add  s  to 
form  the  nominative  ;  as,  trdb'is,  tnibs  ;  Menus,  hieins  :  gru'is,  grits. 

Remark  1.  T,  d  and  r  before  s  are  dropped ;  as,  iiepdtls,  nejxts ;  laudis,  laus ; 
Jlorls,  fios.     So  bovls,  bos,  drops  v. 

Rem.  2.  Cand  17  before  s  form  x;  as,  vocls,  vox ;  re^is,  rex.  So  vs  foi-ms  x 
in  nivis,  nix.     Cf.  §^  3,  2,  and  171,  1. 

Rem.  3.  Short  i  in  the  root  before  c,  b,  p,  t,  is  commonly  changed  to  e;  as, 
polllds,  poUex;  ccelibii^,  cmltbs;  jnnndjjis,  princeps;  ciymitis,  cotiies.  So  u  is 
changed  to  e  in  aua'qns,  auceps. 

Rem.  4.  Short  e  or  6  before  r  in  neuters  is  changed  to  u ;  as,  generis,  genus; 
tempdi'is,  iempiis. 

Rem.  5.  Short  e  before  ■  r  is  chancjed  to  i  in  the  masculines  a'neris,  dnis ; 
cucurneris,  cucumis ;  piilver\%,  piihns ;  vomeris,  vomis. 

Rem.  6.  A  few  and  those  mostly  monosyllabic  roots  of  masculines  and  fem- 
inines,  not  increasing  in  the  genitive,  add  es  or  is,  instead  of  s  aloue;  as,  gen. 
riipls,  nom.  rupes  ;  gen.  auris,  nom.  auris. 

Rem.  7.  A  few  neuters  add  e  to  the  root  to  fonn  the  nominative ;  as,  retis, 
rete ;  maris,,  mare. 

n.  To  roots  ending  in  I  and  n,  to  some  in  r  and  5,  and  to  those  of 
most  neuters  in  t,  no  addition  is  made  in  forming  tlie  nominative ;  as, 
animuL'is,  animal ;  canon\&,  canon  ;  honOris,  honor  ;  ass'is,  as. 

Remark  1.  Final  On  and  in  in  the  roots  of  masculines  and  feminines,  become 
o  in  the  nominative;  as,  sermoni?.,  sermo;  arundin'is,  arundo. 

Rem.  2.  Final  fn  in  the  roots  of  )ienters  becomes  en  in  the  nominative;  aa, 
jiuminii,  jlumin.     So  also  in  tlie  masculines,  oscen,  pecten,  (iiicen  and  tubicen. 

Rem.  3.  Tr  and  br  at  the  end  of  a  root,  take  e  between  them  in  the  nomina- 
tive; as,  pairis,  pater;  imbris,  imber.     Cf  §§  108,  48,  and  106. 

Rem.  4.  Short  6  is  changed  to  u  in  eb&r\s,,  ibir ;  femdris,  femir ;  jecdrls,  jl- 
ciir ;  and  rc^dris,  robur. 

Rem.  5.  In  the  roots  of  neuters  ai  drops  t,  and  it  becomes  lU  in  the  nomina- 
tive;  as,  pofimth,  jxx'tna;  capitis,  caput. 

Rem.  6.  Root*  of  this  class  ending  in  repeated  consonants  drop  one  of  them 
in  the  nominative ;  as,  felli*,  ft ;  Jarris,  far ;  assia,  as ;  bessls,  bea. 
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The  following  are  th 

e  two  forms  ol 

Singular 

Masc.  and  Fern. 

Nmt. 

N.    * 

* 

G.    IS, 

is, 

D.    i, 

h 

Ac.  em,  (im). 

* 

V.    * 

* 

Ah.  e,  (i). 

e,  (I). 

Plural 

Masc.  and  Ftm. 

Neut. 

N.     es, 

a,  (ia). 

G.     vim,  (ium). 

lim,  (ium), 

D.     ibus, 

ibus, 

Ac.  es, 

a,  (ia), 

V.     es. 

a,  (la), 

Ab.   ibus. 

ibus. 

The  asterisk  stands  for  the  nominative,  and  for  those  cases  which  are  like  it. 
§  57,     The  following  are  examples  of  the  most  common  forms  of 
nouns  of  this  declension,  declined  through  all  their  cases. 


Honor,  ho7ior  ;  masc.             ] 

Turris,  a  lower;  fem. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N.     ho'-nor, 

ho-no'-res. 

N.     tur'-ris. 

tur'-res. 

G.     ho-no'-ris, 

ho-no'-rum, 

G.     tur'-rls. 

tur'-ri-um, 

D.     ho-no'-ri, 

ho-nor'-i-bus. 

D.     tur'-ri. 

tur'-ri-bus, 

Ac.  ho-no'-rem, 

ho-no'-res, 

Ac.  tur'-rim,  rem, 

tur'-res, 

V.     ho'-nor, 

ho-no'-res, 

V.     tur'-ris. 

tur'-res. 

Ah.  ho-no -re. 

ho-nor'-i-bus. 

Ah.  tur'-ri,  or  re. 

tur'-ri-bus. 

Rupes,  a  rock;  fem. 

Nox,  night;  fem. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural 

N.     ru'-pes, 

ru'-pes, 

N.    nox. 

noc'-tes. 

G.     ru'-pis. 

ru'-pi-um. 

G.     noc'-tis, 

noc'-ti-um,* 

D.     ru'-pi, 

ru'-pi-bus, 

D.     noc'-ti. 

noc'-ti-bus, 

Ac.  ru'-pem, 

ru'-pes, 

Ac.  noc'-tem, 

noc'-tes, 

V.     ru'-pes, 

ru'-pes. 

V.     nox,  • 

noc'-tes, 

Ah.  ru'-pe. 

ru'-pi-bus. 

Ab.  noc'-te. 

noc'-ti-bus. 

Ars,  art 

;  fem. 

Miles,  a  soldier ;  com.  gen. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural 

N.     ars, 

ar'-tes. 

N.    mi'-les, 

mil'-i-tes, 

G.     ar'-tis. 

ar'-ti-um,* 

G.     mil'-i-tis, 

mil'-i-tum, 

D.     ar'-ti. 

ar'-ti-bus, 

D.     mil'-i-ti. 

mi-lit'-i-bus, 

Ac.  ar'-tem, 

ar'-tes. 

Ac.  mil'-i-tem, 

mil'-i-tes, 

V.    ars, 

ar'-tes, 

V.     mi'-les. 

mil'-i-tes. 

Ah.  ar'-te. 

ar'-ti-bus. 

Ah.  mil'-i-te. 

mi-lit'-i-bu3. 

Sermo,  speech ;  masc. 

Pater,  a  father;  masc. 

Singular. 

Plural 

Singular. 

Plural 

N.     ser'-mo. 

ser-mo'-nes, 

N.    pa'-ter. 

pa'-tres. 

G.     ser-mo'-nis, 

ser-mo'-num. 

G.    pa'-tris, 

pa'-trum, 

D.     ser-mo'-ni, 

ser-mon'-i-bus, 

D.     pa'-tri, 

pat'ri-bus, 

Ac.  ser-mo'-nem, 

ser-mo'-nes, 

Ac.  pa'-trem, 

pa'-tres, 

V.     ser'-mo, 

ser-mo'-nes. 

V.     pa'-ter. 

pa'-tres. 

Ab.  ser-mo'-ne. 

ser-mon'-i-bus. 

Ab.  pa'-tre. 

pat'-ri-bu3. 

•Pronounced  ar'-she-wm,  noc'-she-um.    See  §  12. 
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Sedile,  a 

seat;  neut. 

Virgo,  a 

virgin ;  fom. 

Shirjular. 

Plural. 

Sing  alar. 

Plural. 

N. 

se-di'-le, 

se-dil-i-a, 

N.     vir'-go. 

vir'-gi-nes. 

G. 

se-di'-lis, 

se-dil'-i-um, 

G.     vir'-gi-nis, 

vir'-gi-nuna, 

D. 

se-di'-li, 

se-dil'-i-bus. 

D.     vir'-gi-ni, 

vir-gin'-i-bus, 

Ac. 

se-di'-le, 

se-dil'-i-a, 

Ac.  vir'-gi-nem 

,     vir'-gi-nes. 

V. 

se-di'-le, 

se-dil'-i-a, 

V.     vir'-go, 

vir'-gi-nes. 

Ab. 

se-di'-li. 

se-dil'-i-bus. 

Ab.  vir'-gi-ne. 

vir-gin'-i-bus. 

Carmen,  a 

verse;  neut. 

Animal,  an 

animal;  neut. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

car' -men, 

car'-mi-na. 

N.     im'-i-mal, 

an-i-ma'-li-a, 

G. 

car'-mi-nis. 

car'-mi-num, 

G.     an-i-ma'-lis 

,     an-i-nia'-li-um. 

D. 

car'-mi-ni, 

car-min'-i-bus, 

D.     an-i-ma'-li. 

an-i-mal'-i-bus 

Ac. 

car'-men, 

car'-mi-na. 

Ac.  an'-i-mal. 

an-i-ma'-li-a. 

V. 

car' -men. 

car'-mi-na, 

V.     an'-i-nial. 

an-i-ma'-li-a. 

Ab. 

car'-mi-ne. 

car-min'-i-bus. 

Ab.  an-i-ma'-li. 

an-i-mal'-i-bus 

Iter,  a  journey ;  neut. 

Opus,  work ;  neut. 

Sinqular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

i'-ter, 

I-tin'-e-ra, 

N.    o'-pus. 

op'-e-ra. 

G. 

i-tin'-e-ris. 

i-tin'-e-rum. 

G.     op'-e-ris, 

op'e-rum. 

D. 

i-tin'-e-ri, 

it-i-ner'-i-bus, 

D.     op'-e-ri, 

o-per'-i-bus, 

Ac. 

i'-ter, 

i-tin'-e-ra. 

Ac.  o'-pus, 

op'-e-ra, 

V. 

i'-ter. 

i-tin'-e-ra, 

V.     o'-pus. 

op'-e-ra, 

Ab. 

i-tin'-e-re. 

it-i-ner'-i-bus. 

Ab.  op'-e-re. 

o-per'-i-bu3. 

Lapis,  a  stone ;  mase. 

Caput,  a 

head ;  neut. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

la'-pis, 

la])'-i-des. 

N.     ca'-put, 

cap'-i-ta, 

G. 

lap'-i-dis. 

lap'-i-dum, 

G.     cap'-i-tis. 

cap'-i-tum, 

D. 

lap'-i-di, 

la-pid'-i-bus. 

D.     cap'-i-ti. 

ca-pit'-i-bu9, 

Ac. 

lap'-i-dem. 

lap'-i-des. 

Ac.  ca'-put. 

cap'-i-ta, 

V. 

la-pis, 

lap'-i-des. 

V.     ca'-put. 

cap'-i-ta, 

Ab. 

lap'-I-de. 

la-pid'i-bus. 

Ab.  cap'-i-te. 

ca-pit'-I-bu3. 

Singular. 

N.     po-e'-ma, 
po-em'-a-tis, 
po-em'-a-ti, 
po-e'-ma, 
po-e'-ma, 
po-em'-a-te. 


G. 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ab. 


Poema,  a  poem ;  neut. 

Plural. 

,  po-em'-a-ta, 

po-em'-ii-tum, 
po-e-mat'-i-bus,  or  po-em'-a-tis, 


po-em  -a-ta, 
po-em'-a-ta, 
po-e-maf-i-bus,  or  po-em'-ii-tis. 


§  58-61.  THIRD    DECLENSION. — GENDER.  83 

Rcr.ES  FOR  THE  GeNDER  OF  NoUNS  OF  THE  ThIRD  DECLENSION. 

§  o8»  Nouns  whose  gender  is  detennined  by  their  si^ification,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rules,  ^  28 — 34,  are  not  included  in  the  lollowiug  rules  and 
exceptions. 

MASCULINES. 

Nouns  ending  in  o,  cr,  or,  es  increasing  in  the  genitive,  os,  and 
n,  are  masculine;  as, 

sermo,  speech;  dUlor,  pain;^o«,  a  flower;  career ^  a  prison;  j)es,  a  foot; 
canon,  a  rule. 

Exceptions  in  O. 

§  59.  1.  Abstract  and  collective  nouns  in  io  are  feminine;  as, 
ratio,  reason ;  legio,  a  legiou. 

Rem.  1.  But  numerals  in  io;  as,  Unio,  <rinio,  etc.,  except  wm'o,  unity,  are 
masculine. 

•  2.  Nouns  in  do  and  go,  of  more  than  two  syllables,  are  feminine ; 
as,  arundo,  a  reed ;  imago,  an  image.  So  also  grando,  hall.  But 
comedo,  a  glutton  ;  untdo,  the  arbute  tree  ;  and  harpdgo,  a  grappling- 
hook,  are  masculine. 

Rem.  2.  Margo,  the  brink  of  a  river,  is  doubtful.  Cupido,  desire,  is  often 
masculine  in  poetry,  but  in  prose  is  always  feminine. 

3.  Giro,  flesh,  and  Greek  nouns  in  o,  are  feminine;  as,  echo,  an  echo.  £iibo, 
the  owl,  is  once  feminine,  Virg.  A.  4,  462. 

Exceptions  in  ER. 

§  foO.  1.  Laver,  a  water  plant,  and  tuber,  the  tuber  tree,  are  feminine, 
but  when  the  latter  denotes  the  fruit,  it  is  masculine.  Linter,  a  boat,  is  femi- 
nine, and  once,  in  Tibullus,  masculine.  Siser,  skirret,  is  neuter  in  the  singu- 
lar, but  masculine  in  the  plural. 

2.   The  following,  in  er',  are  neuter: — 

Acer,  a  majde-tree.  Fa.'pa.yer,  a  peppy.        Tuhev,  a  swelling. 

Cadaver,  a  dead  bvdy.         Pijier,  pepper.  Uber,  a  teat. 

Cicer,  a  vetch.  Slier,  an  ode?:  Ver,  the  spring. 

Iter,  a  journey.  Sjjinther,  a  elasp.         Verber,  a  scourge. 

Laser,  assnfietida.  Siiber,  a  cork-tree.       Zingiber,  ginger. 

Exceptions  in  OR. 

§  Gl.  Arhor,  a  tree,  is  feminine:  ador,  spelt;  cequor,  the  sea;  marmor, 
marble ;  and  cor,  the  heart,  are  neuter. 

Exceptions  in  ES  increasing  in  the  genitive. 

1.  The  following  are  feminine  : — 

Compes,  a  fetter.  Qnies,  and  Requies,  rest.        TSges,  a  mat. 

Merces,  a  reward.  Inquies,  restlessness. 

Merges,  a  sheaf  of  com.        Seges,  gromng  corn. 

2.  Ales,  a  bird;  cdmes,  a  companion;  hospes,  a  guest;  interpres,  an  inter- 
preter; mi^es,  a  soldier;  obses,  a  host&ge;  presses,  a  president;  and  saltUes,  u 
life-guard,  are  common,  ^  30.    .^s,  brass,  is  neuter. 


I 
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Exceptions  in  OS. 

3.  Arbos,  a  tree;  cos,  a  whetstone;  dos,  a  dowTy;  eos,  the  morning;  and 
rarely  iiepos,  a  grandchild,  are  feminine:  sacerdos,  ciistos,  and  hos  are  common, 
^  30:  OS,  the  mouth,  and  6s,  a  bone,  are  neuter;  as  are  also  the  Greek  words 
epos,  epic  poetrj-;  and  mclos,  melody. 

Exceptions  in  N. 

4.  Noxms  in  men  with  four  in  n  are  neuter — gluten,  glue ;  ingutn,  the  groin : 
pollen,  fine  flour;  and  unguen,  ointment. 

5.  Four  nouns  in  on  are  feminine — ahlon,  a  nightingale;  halcyon,  a  king- 
fisher; Icon,  am  image;  and  sindon,  muslin. 

FEMININES. 

§  69.  Nouns  ending  in  as,  es  not  increasing  in  the  geni- 
tive, is,  ys,  aus,  s  preceded  by  a  consonant,  and  x,  are  feminine  ; 
as, 

cetas,  age ;  niAes,  a  cloud ;  avis,  a  bird ;  chldmys,  a  cloak ;  laus,  praise ;  trabs, 
a  beam;  pax,  peace. 

Exceptions  in  AS. 

1.  Mas,  a  male,  vni,  a  surety,  and  as,  a  piece  of  money,  or  any  unit  divisi- 
ble into  twelve  parts,  are  masculine.  Greek  nouns  in  us,  antis,  are  also  mascu- 
line; as,  aduinas,  adamant.  So  also  Melas,  the  name  of  a  river,  §  28,  2.  Areas 
and  Ndnias  are  common. — 2.  Vas,  a  vessel,  the  indeclinable  zionns,  fas  and 
nej'as,  and  Greek  nouns  in  as,  ulis,  are  neuter;  as,  arlucrcas,  a  meat-pie;  bate- 
ras,  a  species  of  herb. 

Exceptions  in  ES  not  increasing  in  the  genitive. 

3.  Acindces,  a  scimitar,  and  cOles  or  colis,  a  stalk,  are  masculine.  Antlsles, 
paltunbes,  vdie^,  and  vcpres,  are  masculine  or  feminine.  (jLicotlhts,  hijjjjomuiits, 
nepenthes,  and  paiidces,  Greek  words,  are  neuter. 

Exceptions  in  IS. 

§  63.      1.    Latin  nouns  in  nis  are  masculine  or  doubtful. 

(1.)  Masc.  Crlnis,  hair;  it/nh,  fire;  panis,  bread;  manes,  (plur.),  departed 
spirits. — (2.)  llasc.  or  fern.  ^l/«ft/i,  a  river;  tin/s,  ashes; /';«(*-,  an  end;  ililnis, 
the  luiuuch;  canis,  a  dog;  fiinls,  a  rope.  The  plurals,  ciiierts,  the  ashes  of  tho 
dead,  and  f'lnts,  boundaries,  are  ahvaj'S  masculine. 

2.  The  following  are  common  or  doubtful : — 

Angnis,  a  snake.  Corbis,  a  basket.  Tigris,  a  tiger. 

C'allis,  a  path.  I'ollis,  /('««  flout;        Torquis,  a  ihain. 

Canalis,  n  conduit  pipe.  I'ulvis,  dust. 

Contubemfdis,  a  (oturude.  Isciobis,  a  ditch. 

3.  The  following  are  masculine : — 

Axis,  an  axle.  Cenchris,  a  serpent.  FoUis,  a  pair  of  bellows. 

Aqualis,  a  water-pot.  Collis.  a  hill.  Fustis,  a  club. 

Cassis,  a  «('<.  Cuci'ii. lis,  ix  c?/rMm6er.  (j\hi,  a  dormouse. 

Caulis,  or  ]       .,,  Phisis,  a  sword.  La[)is,  a  stone.  , 

CGlis,         I  ■  Fascis, « bundle.  Leiuures,  pL,  spectres. 
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Jlensis,  a  monfh.  Sanguis,  blood.  Sentis,  a  bner. 

Sodalis,  a  campatiion. 
ToiTis,  a  Jirebraiid. 
compounds  Unguis,  a  nail. 

of  as.  Vectis,  a  lever. 


Mugilis,  a  mullet.  Semis,  or 

Orbis,  a  circle.  Semissis, 

Piscis,  a  Jish.  Bessis, 

Postis,  a  post.  Centussis, 


Quiris,  a  Roman.  Decussis, 

Samnis,  a  Samnite.  Tressis, 


Vermis,  a  worm. 
V5mis,  a  ploughshare. 


4.  Names  of  male  beings,  rivers,  and  months  in  is  are  masculine  ; 
as,  Dis,  Pluto  ;  Anubis,  an  Egyptian  deity  ;  Tigris,  the  river  Tigiis ; 
Aprllis,  April.     See  §  28. 

Exceptions  in  YS. 

Names  of  rivers  and  moxmtains  in  y$  are  masculine :  as,  IIAlys,  Othrys,  See 
§28, 2  and  3  .      .         ^.         ^ 

Exceptions  in  S  preceded  by  a  consonant. 

§  \t^t  1.  Z)f7w,  a  tooth ;  ^ons,  a  fountain ;  7nons,  a  mountain;  a.nd  pons, 
a  bridge,  are  masculine.  So  also  are  auceps,  a  bird-catcher;  chdlybs,  steel; 
cliens,  a  client;  ellops,  a  kind  offish;  epops,  a  hoopoe;  gryps,  a  griffin;  hydrops, 
the  dropsy ;  merops,  a  kind  of  bird.  Madens,  a  rope,  is  masculine  and  very 
rarely  feminine. 

2.  The  following  nouns  also  are  masculine,  viz.  (a.)  these  which  are  properly 
adjectives — cotifiutiis  and  torrens,  scil.  amnis  ;  occideiis  and  oriens,  scil.  sol ; 
(b.)  compounds  of  dens — tridens,  a  trident,  and  bidens,  a  two-pronged  mattock;— 
but  bidens,  a  sheep,  is  feminine;  (c.)  the  parts  of  as  ending  in  ns;  as,  sextans, 
quddrans,  triens,  dodrans,  and  dtxtans. 

3.  The  following  are  common  or  doubtful : — 

Adeps,  ^recrse.         Sep?,  a  kind  of  seipent.      Serpens,  a  serpent. 
Forceps,  pincers.     Scrobs,  a  ditch.  Stirps,  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

Animans  an  animal,  which  is  properly  an  adjective,  is  masculine,  feminine, 
or  neuter. 

Exceptions  in  X. 

§  6o>  1.  AX.  Anthrax,  cinnabar;  cdrax,  a  raven;  cordax,  a  kind  of 
dance;  dropax,  an  ointment;  styrax,  a  kind  of  tree;  thorax,  a  breast-plate;  and 
Atax,  the  river  Aude,  are  masculine ;  Umax,  a  snail,  is  common. 

2.  EX.  Nouns  in  ex  are  masculine,  except  jcex,  forfex,  lex,  nex,  prex, 
(obsolete  in  nom.  and  gen.  sing.),  and  sujoeZ/ej,  which  are  feminine;  to  which 
add  (§  29)  ca7'ea;,  ilex,  mu)-ex,  pellex,  and  vile x.  Atriplex  is  neuter  and  very 
rarely  masculine  or  feminine.  Alex,  a  tish-pickle;  cornea;,  bark;  imbrex,  a  gut- 
ter-tile; obex,  a  bolt;  and  silex,  a  flhit,  are  doubtful:  senex,  an  old  person; 
grex,  a  herd ;  riimex,  sorrel ;  and  pUmex,  pumice-stone,  are  masculine  and 
very  rarely  feminine. 

3.  IX.  O'/j'a:,  a  cup;  _/(>7-ma;,  an  arch ;  pAoenix,  a  kind  of  bird;  and  sp(7(f/x, 
a  palm-branch,  are  masculine :  Za?-ix,  the  larch-tree ; /lerc/ta;,  a  pitrtridge;  and 
vdrix,  a  swollen  vein,  are  masculine  or  feminine. 

4.  OX.   Box  and  esox,  names  of  fishes,  are  masculine. 

5.  UX.    Trudux,  a  vine-branch,  is  masculine. 

6.  YX.  Bombyx,  &  s\ik-\\on-a;  cdZj/x,  the  bud  of  a  flower;  coccyx,  a  cuckoo; 
6ryx,  a  wild  goat,  and  names  of  mountains  in  yx,  as  Eryx,  are  masculine. 
Onyx,  a  box  made  of  the  onyx-stone,  and  sarmnyx,  a  precious  stone ;  also, 
cate,  the  heel,  and  calx,  lime;  lynx,  a  lynx,  and  sonc^j/x,  a  kind  of  color,  aro 
masculine  or  feminine. 

Note.    Bombyx,  when  it  signifies  sUk,  is  doubtful. 

7.  Quincunx,  teptunx,  d&cunx,  deunx,  parts  of  as,  are  masculine. 
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NEUTERS. 

§  06.     Nouns  ending  in  o,  e,  i,  y,  c,  I,  t,  ar,  ur,  us,  and  men, 

are  neuter;  as, 

dindfma,  a  crown;  rete,  a  net;  h;/dromfU,  mead;  for,  milk;  vectigal,  revenue; 
caput,  the  head;  cakar,  a  spur;  gutlur,  the  thi'oat;  ptttus,  the  breast;  aud  ^u- 
»«e«,  a  river. 

Exceptions  in  L,  C,  and  E. 

MvgU,  n  mullet,  and  sol,  the  sun,  are  ma-sculine.  S(U^  s<alt,  ia  masculltie  or  neuter, 
In  the  singular ;  but,  in  the  plural,  it  ia  always  msi'rtTine.  Lac  is  neuter  aud  rarely 
masculine.     Prceneste  is  neuter,  aud  ouce  in  Virgil  feminine. 

Exceptions  in  AR  and  UR. 

§  6  *  .  Furfur,  bran ;  salar,  a  trout ;  iurtur,  a  tiu'tle  dove ;  and  vuUur,  s 
vulture,  are  masculiue. 

Exceptions  in  US. 

1.  Ujnts,  a  hare;  and  Greek  nouns  in  jnis  ("'oDf),  are  masculine;  as,  tripus, 
a  tripod;  but  layopus,  a  kind  of  bird,  is  feminine. 

2.  Nouns  in  us,  having  utis,  or  lidis,  in  the  genitive,  are  feminine ; 
as,  juvenilis,  youth ;  incus,  an  anvil. 

3.  Pecus,  -Mis,  a  brute  animal,  and  tellm,  the  earth,  are  feminine.  Pcsstnus, 
and  Sellmis,  names  of  towns,  are  also  feminine.     See  §  29. 

4.  Grus,  n  crane ;  mns,  a  mouse ;  and  siis, a  swine,  are  masculine  or  fcminme. 
6.  Rlitis,  sumach,  is  masculine,  and  rarely  femhiLue. 

Rules  for  the  Oblique  Cases  of  Nouns  of  the  Third 

Declension. 

GENITIVE    SINGULAR. 

§  68.  1.  The  genitive  singular  of  the  third  declension  of  Latin 
nouns  always  ends  in  is,  in  Greek  nouns  it  sometimes  ends  in  os 
and  us. 


2.  Nouns  in  a  form  their  genitive  in  Stis;  as,  di-a-de'-ma,  di-a- 
dem'-a-tis,  a  crown ;  dog' -ma,  dog-md-tis,  an  opinion. 

E. 

3.  Nouns  in  e  change  e  into  is;  as,  r^-te,  re-tis,  a  net;  se-dl'-le^ 
se-di'-lls,  a  seat. 


4.  Nouns  in  t  are  of  Greek  origin,  and  are  generally  indeclinable ;  but  hy- 
drom'-e-li,  mead,  has  hyd^o-mel'-l-tis  in  the  genitive. 

§  60.     Nouns  in  o  form  their  genitive  in  mis  ;  aa,  ser'-mo,  ser- 
mS'-nis,  speech ;  pa-vo,  pa-vo-nis,  a  peacock. 
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Remark.  Patrials  in  o  have  dnis;  as,  Macedo^ -^ms ;  but  some  have  6nis, 
as,  Eburones,  etc.     See  3d  exception  to  increments  in  0,  §  287. 

Exc.  1.   Nouns  in  do  and  go  form  their  genitive  in  inis  ;  as,  a-run'' 

do,  a-run'-dt-nis,  a  reed ;  i-md'-go,  i-mag'-i-nis,  an  image. 

But  four  dissyllables — ludo,  udo,ligo  and  mango;  and  three  trisyllables — 
comedo,  unedo,  and  harpago,  have  wis. 

Exc.  2.  The  following  nouns,  also,  have  {nis: — ApoUo;  hdmo,  a  man;  nejreo, 
nobody;  and  turbo,  a  whirhvind.  .    •     4 

Cdi'o,  flesh,  has,  bv  syncope,  carnis.  Anio,  the  name  of  a  river,  has  Amcnis;  f 
Nerio,  the  wife  of  lifars,  Nenenk ;  from  the  old  nominatives,  Aitien,  and  iVe- 1 
rit'nes. 

Exc.  3.  Some  Greek  nouns  in  o  form  their  genitive  in  us,  and  their  other 
cases  singular,  in  o;  us.  Dido,  gen.  Dulus,  dut.  Dido,  etc.;  ^r^o,  -t« ;  but  they 
are  sometimes  declined  regularly ;  as,  Dido,  Bidonis. 


Greek  nouns  in  y  have  their  genitive  in  yos ;  as,  mlsy,  misyos,  or,  by  contrac- 
tion, misys. 

c. 

§  70.  The  only  nouns  in  c  are  d'-lcc,  Or^e'-fis,  fish-brme,  and  lac,  hc'- 
tis,  milk. 

L.  N.  R. 

Nouns  in  /,  n,  and  r,  form  their  genitive  by  adding  is  ;  as,  con'-std^ 
con-su-lis,  a  consul;  cd'-non,  can'-o-nis,  a  rule;  ho -nor,  ho-no-risy 
honor. 

So,  An'-I-mal,  an-i-ma'-lis,  an  animal,  Cal'-car,  cal-ca'-ris,  a  spur. 

Vl'-o-il,  vig'-i-lis,  a  mitckman.  Car'-cer,  car'-ce-ris,  a  pi-ison. 

Ti'-tlin,  Ti-ta'-nis,  Tilmi.  A'-mor,  a-mo'-ris,  hve. 

Si'-ren,  Si-re'-nis,  a  Siren.  Gut'-tur,  gut'-tu-ris,  the,  throat. 

Del'-phm,  del-plii'-nis,  a  dolphin.  Mar'-tyi-,  mar'-ty-ris,  a  martyr. 

Exceptions  in  L. 
Fd,  gall,  and  md,  honey,  double  I  before  is,  making  fdlis  and  mdlis.  V 

ExcejHions  in  N. 

§  71.  1.  Neuters  in  en  form  their  genitive  in  Xnis ;  as,  flu-men^ 
Jlu-mi-nis,  a  river;  gla-tcn,  glu-ti-nis,  glue. 

The  following  masculines,  also,  form  their  genitive  in  Xnis : — nscen,  a  bird  which  fore- 
boded by  its  notes;  pecten,  a  comb  ;  tiblcen,  a  piper;  and  tublcen,  a  trumpeter. 

2.  Some  Greek  nouns  in  on  form  their  genitive  in  ontis;  as,  Laomldon,  Lao~ 
medontii.  Some  in  in  and  yn  add  is  or  os;  as,  Trdchin,  or  Trdchyn,  TracUnia 
or  Trachynos. 

Exceptions  in  R. 

1.   Nouns  in  ter  drop  e  in  the  genitive  ;  as,  pd'-ter,  pa'-tris,  a  father. 

So  also  imher,  a  shower,  and  names  of  months  in  ier ;  as,  October^ 

OclObris. 

4 
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But  crSter,  a  cnp;  sdter,  a  savior;  and  later,  z  brick,  retain  e  In  the  gen- 
I  itive. 

2.  /'ar,  a  kind  of  com,  has  ^far7is ;  hrpar^the  liver,  hepatis ;  Lar  or  Lars, 
Lartis ;  iler,  a  journey,  has  itiniiis  from  the  old  nominative  iiiner ;  Jupittr^ 

I  J&vis;  and  cor,  the  heart,  ccn'dls. 

3.  These  four  in  nr  have  &ris  in  the  genitive : — ebur,  ivory ;  femur,  the  thigh ; 
jlcur,  the  liver;  rohur,  strength. 

Femur  has  also  fcminis,  and  jecur,  jecindris.  and  iocindns. 

AS. 

§  72*  Nouns  in  o-s  form  their  genitive  in  dtis  ;  as,  ce'-tas,  ce-ta- 
tis,  age  ;  pi'-e-tax,  pi-e-ta-iis,  piety. 

Exc.  1.  As  h^a  asds ;  viCts,  a  male,  nwri's;  vag,  a  surety,  rarfi's ;  and  fa«,  a 
^essel,  vads.     Anas,  a  duck,  has  undtis. 

Exc.  2.  Greek  nouns  in  us  fonn  their  genitive  according  to  their  gender; 
le  masculines  in  ajitis,  the  feminiiies  in  I'ldis  or  cldos,  and  the  neuters  in  atis  ; 

Is,  (uk'imas,  -nntis,  adamant ;  lampas,  -adis,  a  himp ;  Pallas,  -adis  or  -ados  ;  buci- 
is,  -ads,  a  species  of  herb.  Areas,  an  Arcadian,  and  AOm^ns,  a  Numidian, 
rhich  are  of  the  common  gender,  form  their  genitive  in  ddis.     Melas,  the  name 

of  a  river,  has  iiddnis. 

ES. 

§  73.  1.  Nouns  in  es  form  their  genitive  by  changing  es  into  is, 
Xtis,  etis,  or  etis ;  as,  ru-pes,  ru'-pis,  a  rock;  mi-les,  mU'-i-tis,  a  soldier; 
se-ges,  seg'-e-tis,  growing  corn  ;  qui'-es,  qui-e-tis,  rest. 

Remakk.  a  few  Greek  proper  names  in  es  (gen.  is)  sometimes  form  their 
genitive  in  ei,  or,  by  contraction,  i,  after  the  second  declension;  as,  Aihilles,  is, 
ei  or  -i:  and  a  few  in  ce  after  the  first  declension;  as,  Orestes,  is  or  cb. 

2.  Those  which  make  itis  are, 

Ales,  a  bird.  Gnrges,  a  tchirlpool.  Poples,  the  ham. 

Ames,  a  fowler's  staff.  Hospes,  a  t/utst.  Satelles,  a  Ufequard. 

Antistes,  a  privsl.  Limes,  a  limit.  Stipes,  the  sloci:  of  a  tree. 

Caespes,  a  turf.  Merges,  a  sheaf  of  corn.  Tennes,  an  olive  bough. 

Comes,  a  companion.  Miles,  a  soldier.  Tranics,  a  by-path. 

Eques,  a  horseman.  Palmes,  a  vine-branch.  Veles,  a  skirmisher. 

Tomes,  touchwood.  Pedes,  a  foot-soldier. 

3.  The  following  have  etis : — a//ies,  a  fir-tree ;  arics,  a  ram ;  indfqes,  a  man 
deified;  interpres,  an  interpreter;  paries,  a  wall;  ser/cs,  a  corn-field";  and  iiges, 
a  mat. 

4.  The  following  have  His: — Cebes;  Ores,  a  Cretan;  U'bes,  a  caldron;  jnap- 
nes,  a  loadstone ;  (/«ies  and  rc/w/ci,  rest ;  inquies,  restlessness;  and  tapes  (used 
only  in  ace.  and  abl.),  tajiestry. — Some  Gretjk  proper  names  have  either  etis  or 
is  in  the  genitive;  as,  ChrHmes,  -etis,  or  -is.     Dares,  -etis,  or  -is. 

Exc.  1.    Obses,  a  hostage,  and  presses,  a  president,  have  idis.    Beres,  an  heir, 

and  merces,  a  reward,  have  edis ;  pes,  a  foot,  and  its  compounds,  have  idis. 
Exc.  2.    Ceres  has  Cercris  ;  bes,  hc.fsis  •  prcp.s^  m-iedis ^^\)j\ci  g-f,  aris. 


IS. 

§  74.     Nouns  in  is  have  their  genitive  the  same  as  the  nomina- 
tive ;  as,  aii'-ris,  au'-i-i^,  the  car ;  a-cia,  a-vu<,  a  bird. 
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Exc.  1.   The  following  have  the  {!jenitive  in  em; — dnis,  ashes;  pulvis,  dust;* 
tvmis  or  vomer,  a  ploughshare.     Cticumis,  a  cucumber,  lias  e;t'»-  aud  rarely  w.       f 

Exc.  2.  The  following  have  i(/i« ; — copis,  a  cup;  cassis,  a  hehuet;  cusp'u,  a 
point;  L'lpis,  a  stoue;  and  prOniulsis,  an  autepast. 

Exc.  3.    Two  have  inis  :—polli3,  fine  flour,  and  sanguis  or  sanguen,  blood. 

Exc.  4.  Four  have  itis : — Dis,  Pluto;  Us,  strife;  Q,id7-is,  a  Roman;  and 
Samnis,  a  Samnite. 

Exc.  5.    Glis,  a  domiouse,  has  gllris. 

GREEK   NOUNS. 

1.  Greek  nouns  in  p's,  whose  genitive  ends  in  ios  or  eos,  {kc  or  ia>(),  form  their  genitive 
in  Latin  in  is;  as  (a.)  verbals  in  sis  ;  a.s,  basis,  tnat/iesis,  etc.  (6.)  compounds  oi  polis 
(7roA<f);  as,  inetropulis,  NeapSlis,  etc.;  and  (c.)  a  few  other  proper  names,  as  Charybdis, 
Lachlsis,  Syrtis,  etc.  In  some  nouns  of  this  class  the  Greek  genitive  is  sometimes  found; 
as,  Ne7ncsis,  Nfinesios. 

2.  Greek  nouns  in  is,  whose  Greek  genitive  la  In  idos  {iJ'o;),  form  their  Latin  genitive 
In  idis ;  a.s,  fP.gis,  aspix,  ephemgrls,  pyramis,  tyrannis,  jEneis,  Iris,  NerSis,  etc.  Tigris 
has  both  is  and  Idis ;  and  in  some  other  words  of  this  class  later  writers  use  is  instead 
of  Idis. 

3.  Charts  has  CJiarltis ;  Salamis,  Salaminis,  and  SimSis,  Siinoentis. 

OS. 

§  73,  Nouns  in  Ds  form  their  genitive  in  oris  or  Otis ;  as,  Jlos, 
Jlo-ris,  a. flower;  ne-pos,  ne-po'-tis,  a  grandchild. 

The  following  have  oris : — 

Flos,  a  flower.  Labos  or  labor,  labor.         Os,  the  moulk. 

Glos,  a  liushmurs  sister.        Lepos  or  Itpor,  wit.  Ros,  dew. 

Honos  or  honor,  honor.         51os,  a  custom. 

Arbos  or  arbor,  a  tree,  has  dris. 

The  following  have  dlis : — 

Cos,  a  whetstOTie.  Monocfros,  a  «n{(Wrt.  'i^(^Tp09,  a  grandchild. 

Dos,  a  dowry.  Rhinoceros,  a  7'hiiwceros.         Sacerdos,  a  priest. 

Exc.  1.    Gustos,  a  keeper,  has  custodis  ;  bos,  an  ox,  bovis ;  and  ds,  a  bone,  oa 
Exc.  2.    Some  Greek  nouns  in  os  have  ois  in  the  genitive;  as,  liiros,  a  hero? 
Minos;   T/'o*-,  a  Trojan  ,•  and  some  Greek  neuters   in  os  are  used  in  the  third 
declension  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  only ;  as,  Argos,  celos,  epos,  melos. 

US. 

§  T&t  1.  Nouns  in  iix  form  their  genitive  in  er'is  or  oris ;  as,  g^- 
nus,  gen'-e-rls,  a  kind ;  teni'-pus,  tein'-pd-ris,  time. 

2.  Those  which  make  eris  are,  acxis,  {c\\i\S),fcedits,  funus,  genus,  gldmm,  la- 
tiis,  mi'inu?,  Oliis,  anus,  dpus,  pondus,  rudus,  steins,  s'idus,  ulciis,  vdlus,  viscus  and 
vulntcs.     In  earlj'  writers  pigniis  has  sometimes  pigneris. 

3.  Those  which  make  Oris  are,  corpus,  denis,  dedi'cus,  f acinus,  finvs,  frlgus^ 
Upus,  lltus,  ni'mus,  pettus,  peciig,  pemiii,  jngnus,  stercvs,  tempus,  and  iergtis. 

V.XC.  1.  TheFe  three  in  Os  have  iidis : — incus,  an  anvil;  pdlOs,  a  morass;  and 
substHs,  a  dove-tail.     PecAs,  a  bnite  animal,  has  pecudis. 

Exc.  2.  These  five  have  u,tis:—juventiis,  youth;  sCdus,  safety;  seneciUs,  old 
age;  servUus,  slavery;  virids,  virtue. 


■.siat 


i 
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Exc.  3.  Monosyllables  in  us  have  ftris ;  as,  cms,  the  leg;  jus,  riglit ;  ju$,  broth ; 
OT?«,  a  mouse;  pus,  matter;  rus,  the  country;  itis,  fnmkhieense;  axcept  qr«^ 
and  ^ws,  which  have  (jruis,  and  siiis;  and  rhiis,  which  has  rhotK  or  rviii.  TtUas, 
the  elSni,  has  telluris  ;  and  Lif/iis  or  Liynr,  a  Ligurian,  has  Liyuris. 

Exc.  4.    Fraus,  fraud,  and  laus,  praise,  liave  fraudis,  laudis. 

Exc.  5.  Greek  nouns  in  pus  (tsu?)  have  6dis ;  as,  tripus,  tripddis,  a  tripod; 
(Edlpus,  -6dis;  but  this  is  sometimes  of  the  second  declension. 

Exc.  6.  Some  Greek  names  of  cities  in  us  have  untis  ;  as,  Amdthus,  Amatkun- 
tis.     So  Trapczus,  Opus,  Pessinus,  and  Stl'mus. 

Exc.  7.  Greek  nouns  ending  in  ens  are  all  proper  names,  and  have  their 
genitive  in  eos;  as,  Orpheus,  -eos.  lUit  these  nouus  are  found  alsoiu  thesecond 
declension ;  as,  Orpheus,  -ei  or-i.    Cf.  ^  64,  5. 

YS. 

§  77*  1.  Nouns  in  _?/s  are  Greek,  and  make  their  genitive  in 
pis  (contracted  ys),  or,  as  in  Greek,  yos  (use)  ;  as, 

CStys,  gen.  Cut^s  or  Colys ;  THhjs,  -yis  or  yos.  So  Atys,  Gipys,  Erinnys, 
HCilys,  Olhrys.     A  few  have  ydis  ;  as,  thldmys,  chlamydis. 

S  preceded  hy  a  consonant. 

2.  Nonns  in  .<f,  ■with  a  consonant  before  it,  form  their  genitive  by 
changing  s  into  is  or  lis ;  as,  trahs,  Ird'-his,  a  beam  ;  hi'-ev}s,  hi'-e-mis, 
■winter ;  pars,  j)ar'-tis,  a  part ;  J'rons,  fran'-lis,  the  forehead. 

(1.)  Those  in  bs,  ms,  and  ps  ;  as,  scrohs,  hums,  stirps,  chaiige  s  into  Is;  except 
gryj)s,  a  griffin,  which  has  gryphis. 

"TTl&MAKK.    Compounds  in  ceps  from  capio  have  ipis ;  as,  prineeps,  pn-indpis, 
a  prince.     But  auceps  has  aucupis. 

(2.)   Those  in  Zs,  ns,  and  rs,  as,  puis,  gtns,  ars,  change  s  into  tis. 

Exc.  1.   The  following  in  ns  change  s  into  dis:—frcms,  foliage:  glans,  an 

Bcorn;  juyluns,  a  walnut;  lens,  a  nit;  and  libripens,  a  weigher. 

Exc.  2.    Tlryns,  a  town  of  Ai-golis,  has  Tirynthis  in  the  genitive. 

T. 

§  78,  1.  Nouns  in  t  form  their  genitive  in  idf.  They  are,  caput, 
the  head,  gen.  cap'-i-lis  ;  and  its  compounds,  occiput  and  sinciput. 

X. 

2.  Nouns  in  a:  form  their  genitive  by  resolving  x  into  cs  or  /7.«,  and 
inserting  i  before  a'/  as,  rwx  (vocs)  vO-cis,  the  voice ;  lex  (leys  J  te-yis, 
a  law. 

(1.)  Latin  nouns  in  oa;  have  ans;  as,  foi-nnx,  fornads,  ey.cept  fnx,  fiicis. 
Most  Greek  nouns  in  n-c  have  «( <it ;  as,  thorax,  thoriids;  a  few  have  t'uiis;  as, 
Cih'cw,  coracis ;  and  Greek  names  of  men  in  nax  have  mnlis ;  ns,  Aslyamix, 
Astynnactis. 

(2.)  Nouns  in  ex  have  j< is  ;  aS;  Judex,  jifhiis:  dbex  has  oZ/fc/s  or  objlris  ;  and 
V'lbex,  vih'uis.  Nex,  j-n'ex,  {nom.  >.0».),  vfiicx  And  fenisex  have  et/s  ;  tilex,  7iar- 
Ihea-,  -MiArtrvex  have  t'c/s,  and  yJtJ-,  yifc /s.  Zej;  and  r(.c  have  iyis ;  aquihx 
and  yrtu;  have  iyis;  rvinex  haa  renuyis;  si'iiex,  senisj  and  sitpdUx,  suptlUcillis. 
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(3.)  Nouns  in  ix  have  ids;  as,  cervix,  ce.rv'icis;  and  less  frequently  few;  as, 
cdlix,  calicis.  Kntwjj:  Jinc;  |(jivs ;  stnx,  foreign  names  of  men,  and  gentile  nouns 
in  11.x  have  fyw ;  Ss,  hilunx,  LUimndrix,  etc. 

(4.)  Nouns  in  ox  have  ocis;  as,  vox,  vocis;  but  Cappddox  has  CappaddcU; 
Alldbrox,  Allobrdtjis ;  and  nox,  noctis. 

(5.)  Of  nouns  in  iw,  r7iia;,  ffaa;,  frnrfjw;,  and  n?/a;  have  uris;  lux  uni  Pollux, 
iicis. —  Ccmjux  has  coiijuffis,  fnix  (uom.  obs.)  frdgis,  and  faux,  faucis. 

(6.)  Fx,  a  Greek  termination,  has  ycfs,  yds,  or  ygh,ygis.  Onyx  and  ear- 
ddnyx,  in  which  a;  is  equivalent  to  dis  {§  3,  2)  have  ydiis;  as,  dnyx,  onydiis. 

DATIVE     SINGULAR. 
§  79.     The  dative  singular  ends  in  i ;  as,  sermo,  dat.  sermoni. 

Anciently  it  also  ended  in  e ;  as,  viorfe  ddtus.  Varro  in  GeUius.  So  are  for 
ari,  Cic.  and  Liv. ;  and  jure  (or  Jan.  Liv. 

ACCUSATIVE     SINGULAR. 

(a.)  The  accusative  singular  of  all  neuter  nouns  is  like  the  nomi- 
native. 

(6.)  The  accusative  singulnr  of  masculines  and  feminines,  ends  in 
em.  Yet  some  Latin  nouns  in  is,  which  do  not  increase  in  the  geni- 
tive, have  im,  and  some  Greek  nouns  have  im,  in,  or  a. 

1.  Many  proper  names  in  is,  denot-inp;  iilace':,  rivers,  or  gods,  have  the  accus- 
ative singular  in  im;  as,  Hispalis,  Tibcrh,  Aniibis;  so  also  Albis,  Athesis,  Boetis, 
Arar  or  Aniris,  Bilh'dU,  Apis,  Osiris,  Sf/rtis,  etc.  These  sometimes,  also,  make 
the  accusative  in  in;  as,  Albia.  StalJis  has  («ande/;i,  and  Llri^,  im,  in,  and  em. 
Liijtr  has  Liyi'rini. 

2.  The  following  also  have  the  accusative  in  im: — 

Amussis,  a  mason's  rule.  Mephitis,  foul  air.  Sinapis,  mustard. 

Buris,  a  })loiujli-tail.  Pelvis,  n  h  isin.  Sltis,  thirst. 

•Cannabis,  htmp.  Ravis,  hoarseness.  Tussis,  a  cough. 

Cucumis,  (gen.  -is),  a  cucumber.  Securi>,  an  axe.  Vis,  strength. 

8.    These  have  im.,  and  sometimes  em : — 
Febris,  a  fever.      Puppis,  the  stent.      Itestis,  a  rope.     Turris,  a  tower. 

But  these  have  em,  and  rarely  im : — 

Bipennis,  a  battle-nxe.  Navis,  a  ship.  Sementis,  a  smcing. 

Chivis,  a  A-i?^.  Praisepis,  a  s<((^.        Utri^Ws,  a  Jlesh-brush. 

Messis,  a  Iui7-cest. 

4.   Lens  and  pnr-s  have  rarely  lentim  and  partim  ;  and  crdlini  from  crates,  is 
foimd  in  Plautus. 
6.   Early  writers  formed  the  accusative  of  some  other  nouns  in  im. 

Accusative  of  Greek  Nouns. 

§  80.  The  accusative  singular  of  masculine  and  feminine  Greek 
nouns  sometimes  retains  the  Greek  terminations  in  and  a,  but  often 
ends,  as  in  Latin,  in  em  or  iiii. 

I.   Masculine  and  feminine  Greek  nouns,  whose  genitive  increases  in  is  or  o«, 
impure,  that  is,  with  a  consonant  going  before,  have  their  accusative  in  em  or  a; 
SiS,  lampas,  lajnpddls  (Greek    (Tofl,  lampdda;  chldmys,  chlamydis,   chlanydem,  or 
-yda ;  Helicon,  ITdicdnis,  Iltlii  ona. 
4* 
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Eemark.  In  like  miiiiTier  these  three,  -which  have  is  pure  in  the  genitive — 
TrOs,  Trois,  Trocm,  and  Troa,  a,  Trojun;  hcros,  a  hero;  and  Minos,  a  king  of 
Crete. — ^(^'r,  the  air;  rerter,  t)ie  sky;  iltlphin,  a  dolphin;  and  jnean,  a  liyniu, 
have  usually  a ;  as,  aera,  cethera,  delphlna,  pcedna.     Pan,  a  god,  has  only  a. 

Exc.  1.  Masculines  in  is,  whose  genitive  increases  in  is  or  os  impure,  have 
their  accusative  in  im  or  in;  sometimes  in  Uhm;  Paris,  Paiidis;  Parim,  or 
Pa7'tde7n. 

Exc.  2.  Feminines  in  is,  increasing  impurely  in  the  genitive,  though  they 
usually  follow  the  rule,  have  sometimes  im  or  in;  as,  Elis,  Elidis;  EUn  or  Ea- 
dem.     So  tigris,  gen.  is  or  Idis  ;  ace.  ilyrim  or  tigrin. 

II.  Masculine  and  feminine  Greek  nouns  in  Is  not  increasing,  and  in  ys,  gen. 
yos,  form  their  accusative  by  changing  the  s  of  the  nominative  into  m  or  n;  as, 
Charybdis,  (gen.  Lat,  -is,  Gt.  iud,  ace.  Chorybdim  or  ■'in ;  Hdlys, -yis  or -yos, 
Salyni  or  -yn.     So  rhm,  gen.  rhois,  has  rhun  or  rhuni. 

in.  Proper  names  ending  in  the  diphthong  eus,  gen.  ei  and  eos,  have  the  ac- 
cusative in  ea ;  as,  Theseus,  Thesea ;    Tydeus,  Tydea.     See  §  54,  5. 

IV.  Some  Greek  proper  names  in  es,  whose  genitive  is  in  is,  have  in  Latin, 
along  with  the  accusative  in  em,  the  tenuination  en,  as  if  of  the  first  declension ; 
as,  Achilles,  Achillea;  Xerxes,  Xerxen;  SophOeles,  Sophdilen.  Cf.  ^  45,  1.  Some 
also,  which  have  either  etis  or  is  in  the  genitive,  have,  besides  ettm,  eta,  or  e»», 
the  termination  en;  as,  Chremes,  Thdles. 

VOCATIVE     SINGULAR, 

§  81.     The  vocative  is  like  the  nominative. 

Remark.  Many  Greek  nouns,  however,  particularly  proper  names,  drop  s  of  the 
nominative  to  form  the  vocative;  as,  Daphnis,  Daphni :  Tethys,  Telhy :  JSlelampus, 
Mflampu;  Orpheus,  Orphea.  Proper  names  in  es  (gen.  i>)  sometimes  have  a  vocative 
in  e,  alter  the  first  declension ;  as,  Socrates,  Socrdte.  j  45,  1. 

ABLATIVE    SINGULAR. 

§  89.     The  ablative  singular  commonly  ends  in  e. 

Exc.  1.  (a.)  Neuters  in  e,  al,  and  ar,  have  the  ablative  in  i ;  as, 
sedlle,  sedili ;  animal,  animfdi ;  calcar,  calcari. 

(b.)  But  names  of  towns  in  e,  and  the  following  neuters  in  or,  have  e  in  the 
ablative;  viz.  baccar,  an  \\erh;  far,  corn;  hepar,  the  Ywhy;  jCdxtr,  a  sunbeam; 
nectar,  nectar;  par,  a  pair;  sal,  salt.  Hite,  a  net,  has  either  e  or  i;  and  indre, 
the  sea,  has  sometimes  in  poetry  ware  hi  the  ablative. 

Exc.  2.  (a.)  Nouns  whieli  have  im  alone,  or  both  im  and  in  in  the 
accusative,  and  names  of  months  in  er  or  is,  have  /  in  the  ablative  ; 
as,  vis,  vim,  vi ;  Tiberis,  -im,  i;  December,  Deccmbri ;  Aprllis,  Aprili. 

(6.)  But  Bcetis,  cannabis,  and  sindjns,  have  e  or  *'.  Tigris,  the  tiger,  has 
tigride;  as  a  river  it  has  both  Tigride  and  Tigri. 

Exc.  3.  (a.)  Noims  which  have  em  or  im  in  the  accusative,  have 
their  ablative  in  e  or  i;  as,  turris,  turre  or  turri. 

(6.)  So  Elis,  ace.  Elldem  and  EUn,  has  Elide  or  Eli.  But  restis,  and  most 
Greek  nouns  with  idis  in  the  genitive,  have  e  onlj' ;  as,  Paris,  -idis,  -ide. 

Exc.  4.  (a.)  Adjectives  in  Wj  used  as  nouns,  have  commonly  t  in  the  abla^ 
tive,  but  sometimes  e ;  &s,  fanulijris,  a  friend;  natidis,  a  birthday;  soddlis,  a 
companion;  tiiremis,  a  trireme. — I'articiples  in  fw,  used  as  nouns,  have  coia- 
monly  e  In  the  ablative,  but  coutinens  has  i. 
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(6.)  When  adjectives  in  is  become  proper  names,  they  always  have  e ;  as, 
Juvenalis,  JuvtnCile.  Aff'inis  and  aidUis  have  generally  e;  as  have  always  JwijI- 
nts,  a  youth ;  rudis,  a  rod ;  and  volucris,  a  bird. 

Exc.  5.  (n.)  The  following,  thongh  they  have  only  em  in  the  accusative, 
have  e  or  i  in  the  ablative,  but  most  of  them  have  ofteiier  e  than  i: — 


Amnis, 

Collis, 

Ignis, 

Pars, 

Supellex, 

Anguis, 

Coiivallis, 

Imber, 

Postis, 

Tridens, 

Avis, 

Corbis, 

Mugilis, 

Pugil, 

Unguis, 

Bilis, 

Finis, 

Orbis, 

Sordes, 

Vectis, 

Civis, 

Fastis, 

Ovis, 

Sors, 

Vesper. 

Classis, 

(S.)  Occiput  has  only  i,  and  rus  has  either  e or  J;  but  rwre  comraorLly  signifies 
from  the  country,  and  rwi,  in  the  country.     Mel  has  rarely  i. 

(c.)  So  also  names  of  towns,  when  denoting  the  place  where  any  thing  is 
said  to  be,  or  to  be  done,  have  the  ablative  in  i;  as,  Carthagini,  at  Carthage; 
so,  Anxtiri  and  Lacedwmdni,  and,  in  the  most  ancient  writers,  many  other  nouns 
occur  with  this  termination  in  the  ablative.    Candlis  has  i,  and  very  rarely  e. 

Exc.  6.  Nouns  in  yx,  which  have  ym  or  yii  in  the  accusative,  have  their  ab- 
lative in  ye  or  y  ;  as,  Atys,  Atye,  or  Aty. 

NOMINATIVE    PLUKAL. 

§  83.  I.  The  nominative  plural  of  masculines  and  feminines 
ends  in  es ;  as,  sennOnes,  rapes: — but  neuters  have  a,  and  those 
•whose  ablative  singular  ends  in  i  only,  or  in  e  and  i,  have  ia ;  as, 
caput,  ccqnta  ;  sedlle,  sedilia  ;  rete,  retia.     Aplustre  has  both  a  and  ia. 

I.  Some  Greek  neuters  in  os  have  e  in  the  nominative  plural;  a.s,inelos; 
nom.  plural,  male;  (in  Greek  juikiu.,  by  contraction  ju.i>oi).     So  Ttmpe. 

GENITIVE    PLURAL. 

II.  The  genitive  plural  commonly  ends  in  um  ;  sometimes  in  ium. 

1.  Nouns  which,  in  the  ablative  singular,  have  i  only,  or  both  ei 
and  i,  make  the  genitive  plural  in  ium ;  as,  sedlle,  sedili,  sedilium 
turris,  turre  or  turri,  turrium. 

2.  Nouns  in  es  and  is,  which  do  not  increase  in  the  genitive  singu- 
lar, have  ium;  as,  7inbes,  nuhium ;  hostis,  hostium. 

Exc.  G'tnis.  juvanis,  fdrig,  mugilis,  prvles,  strues,  and  rates,  have  -um;  so  oftener 
have  cipls,  sinyilis,  and  volucris ;  less  frequently  mansis,  sides,  and,  in  the  poeta 
only,  ambayes,  ccedes,  eludes,  venires,  and  cielcsiis. 

3.  Monosyllables  ending  in  two  consonants  have  ium  in  the  geni- 
tive plural;  as,  urhs,  urhium;  gens,  gentium;  arx,  arcium' 

Exc.   Lyiix,  spildnx,  and  ops  (nom.  obsolete)  have  um. 

Most  monosyllables  in  s  and  ."c  pure  have  vm,  but  the  following  have  vum; 
dos,  mas,  (/lis,  lis,  os  (ossis),  /aux,  (nom.  obs.)  nix,  nox,  sirix,  vis,  generally 
fraus  and  mus  ;  so  also  fur  and  ren,  and  sometimes  lar. 

4.  Nouns  of  two  or  more  syllables,  In  ns  or  rs,  and  names  of  na- 
tions In  as,  have  commonly  ium,  but  sometimes  um;  as,  cliens,  clien- 
tium  or  clientum  ;  Arplnas,  Aipinatium. 


\ 
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(1.)  Other  nouns  in  as  generally  have  urn,  but  sometimes  iuni;  as,  alas,  cetd- 
tum  or  cBtatium.     Penates  and  opiimaies  have  usually  iu7n. 

5.  The  following  have  iinn: — rdro,  compes,  Unter,  imber,  uter,  venter,  Samins, 
Quiris,  and  usually  Insuler.     Fornax  and  pdlus  have  sometimes  iuni. 

6.  Greek  nouns  have  generally  vm;  as,  glgas,  gigantum ;  Arabs,  Ardbum; 
Thrax,  Thracum  ; — but  a  few,  used  iis  titles  of  books,  have  sometimes  on  ;  as, 
Epigrammn,  ejngrammalon ;  MtUimorphusis,  -ton.  The  patrial  Maleoii  also  is 
found  in  Curtius,  4,  13.  ^ 

I    Remark  1.   Bos  has  bourn  in  the  genitive  plural. 

Rem.  2.  Nouns  which  want  the  singular,  form  the  genitive  plural  as  if  they 
were  complete;  as,  manes,  manium;  ccelites,  calilum;  ilia,  ilium;  as  if  from 
manis,  cales,  and  Ue.  So  also  names  of  feasts  in  alia  ;  as,  Sniuriialia,  Sa(urna- 
lium ;  but  these  have  sometimes  drum  after  the  second  declension.  Ales  has 
Bometimes,  by  epeuthcsis,  alituum.     See  ^  322,  3. 

DATIVE    AND    ABLATIVE    PLURAL. 
§  84.     The  dative  and  ablative  plural  end  in  ibus. 

Exc.  1.  Box  has  bobvs  and  buhiix,  by  contraction,  for  bovVjits ;  sits  has  subus  by 
[syncope,  for  sxiibiis.    §  322,  5,  and  4. 

Exc.  2.  Greek  nouns  in  ma  have  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  more  fro- 
j  queuth"  in  is  than  in  ibus ;  as,  pocma,  poenuitis,  or  poematihus. 

Exc.  3.  The  poets  sometimes  form  the  dative  plural  of  Greek  nouns,  that  in- 
crease in  the  genitive,  in  si,  and,  before  a  vowel,  in  sin;  as,  herOis,  heroldis; 
herotsi,  or  herolsin.  Ovid.     So  in  Quintilian,  Metamor2)hosesi. 

ACCUSATIVE    PLURAL. 

§  85.      The  accusative   i)lural  ends,  like   the  nominative,  in  es, 
a,  ia. 

Exc.  1.  The  accusative  plural  of  masculines  and  feminines,  whose  genitive 
plural  ends  in  iiim,  ariciently  ended  in  Is  or  els,  instead  of  cs ;  as,  partes,  geu. 
partium,  ace.  parieis  or  partes. 

Exc.  2.  Greek  masculines  and  feminines,  whose  genitive  increases  in  is  or  os 
impure,  have  their  accusative  inff.s;  as,  lumpas,  lamjtddis,  lampddas.  So  also 
Jitros,  herOis,  hiroas,  and  some  barbarian  names  of  nations  have  a  similar  form; 
as,  BiigaiUas,  Allobrdgas. 


Jupiter,  and  vis,  strength,  are  thus  declined  : — 

Plural. 

vl'-res, 

vir'-i-um, 

vir'-i-bus, 

vi'-res, 

vi'-res, 

Yir'-I-bus. 


Singular. 

Singular. 

N.  Ju'-pi-ter, 

N.   vis. 

G.  Jo'-vis, 

G.   vis. 

D.   Jo'-vi, 

D.   — 

Ac.  Jo'-vem, 

Ac.  vim, 

V.   Ju'-pi-ter, 

V.    vis. 

Ah.  J6'-ve. 

Ah.  vi. 

§  86-88. 
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§  86.     The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  forms  of  Greek 
nouns  of  the  third  declension  : — 


Norn. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

AM. 

s. 

Lampas, 

( -adis, 
I  -ados. 

} 

-adi, 

(  -adem,    ' 
(  -ada,     _  ■ 

-as, 

-ade. 

PL 

-ades, 

-adum, 

-adibus, 

j  -ades, 
I  -adas,     ' 

-ades. 

-adibus. 

S. 

Heros, 

-ois, 

-61, 

j"  -oem, 

1-oa,     ; 

-OS, 

-oe. 

PL 

-oes, 

-oum, 

-oibus. 

j-6es, 
1  -oas,      1 

-oes, 

-oibus. 

Chelys, 

1  -yis. 
( yos, 

1 

-fh 

j  -ym,     ) 
1  -yn,     j 

-y» 

-ye  or  y. 

Poesis, 

j  -IS,  -lOS, 

1      -eos, 

1 

-i» 

It-  1 

-i. 

-i. 

Achilles, 

j"  -Is,  -el,  - 
(  -eos, 

•i.  I 

-i, 

(  -em,       ) 
\  -ea,  en,  j 

-es,  -e. 

-e  or  -1. 

Orpheus, 

-eos. 

-ei, 

-ea, 

-eu. 

See  §  54, 

Aer, 

-eris. 

-eri, 

-era. 

-er. 

-ere. 

Dido, 

-us. 

-o, 

-o, 

-o, 

-0. 
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§  87.  Nouns  of  the  fourth  declension  end  in  us  and  u. 
Those  in  us  are  masculine ;  those  in  u  are  neuter,  and,  except  in 
the  genitive,  are  indeclinable  in  the  singulai". 

Nouns  of  this  declension  are  thus  declined : — 


Fructus,  fruit. 


Singular. 
N.  fruc'-tus, 
G.  fruc'-tus, 
D.  fruc'-tu-i, 
Ac,  fruc'-tum, 
V.  fruc'-tiis, 
Ab.  fruc'-tu. 


PluraL 
fruc'-tus, 
fruc'-tu-um, 
fruc'-ti-bus, 
fruc'-tus, 
fruc'-tus, 
fruc'-ti-bus. 


Cornu,  a  horn. 


Singular. 
JV.  cor'-nii, 
cor'-nus, 
cor'-nii, 
Ac.  cor'-nii, 
V.  cor'-nu, 
Ab.  cor'-nii. 


G. 
D. 


PluraL 
cor'-nu-a, 
cor'-nu-um, 
cor'-ni-biis, 
cor'-nu-a, 
cor'-nu-a, 
cor'-ni-bus. 


In  like  manner  decline 


Can'-tus,  a  song. 
Cur'-rus,  a  chariot. 
Ex-er'-ci-tus,  an  army. 


Fluc'-tiis,  rt  lonve. 
Liic'-tus,  (Jiivf. 
Mo'-tus,  motion. 


Se-na'-tus,  ihe  senate. 
Ge'-lu,  ue.  (in  suig.) 
Ve'-ru,  a  s^nt. 


ExcEPTioxs  IX  Gender. 
§  88.      1.    The  following  are  feminine  : — 


Acus,  rt  needle. 
Domus,  a  house. 


Ficns,  a  Jig. 
Lliinus,  a  hand. 


Porticus,  rt  gcdlerij. 
Tribus,  a  tribe. 
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Cuius,  a  distaff,  and  tlie  plurals  Quinquafrus,  a  feast  of  Minerva,  and  Idus,  the 
Ides,  are  also  feminine.    So  noctu,  by  night,  found  only  in  the  ablative  singular 

Penus,  a  store  of  provisions,  when  of  the  fourth  declension,  is  masculine  or 
feminine.  Secvs,  sex,  is  neuter;  see  §  94.  iyjnus,  a  den,  is  masculine  and 
rarely  feminine  or  neuter. 

2.  Some  personal  appellatives,  and  names  of  trees,  are  feminine  by 
eignification  ;  as, 

Anns,  nurus,  socrus ; — coifius,  latirvs,  and  que  reus.  Myrtus  also  is  feminine 
and  rarely  masculine.  See  §  29,  I  and  2. 

Exceptions  in  Declension. 

§  80.  Domux,  a  house,  is  partly  of  the  fourth  declension,  and 
partly  of  the  second.     It  is  thus  declijied  : — 

Singvldi:  Plural. 

N.  do'-mns,  do'-nius, 

G.  do'-raus,  or  do'-ml,  dom'-u-um,  or  do-mo'-rum, 

Z).   dom'-u-I,  or  do'-niu,  dom'-i-bus, 

Ac.  do'-miim,  do'-mus,  or  do'-mos, 

V.   do'-mus,  do'-mus, 

Ab.  do'-mo.  dom'-i-bfis. 

(a.)  Domus,  in  the  genitive,  signifies,  of  a  house;  domi  commonly  signifies, 
I  at  home.  The  ablative  t/onw  is  found  in  Plautns,  and  in  ancient  inscriptions, 
j  In  the  genitive  and  accusative  plural  the  forms  of  the  second  declension  are 
jmore  used  than  those  of  tlie  fourth.  ■ 

{b.)  (hrnvs,  a  cornel-tree ;  /"icMs,  a  fig,  or  a  fig-ti"ee;  lanrus,  a  laurel;  and 
myrtus,  a  myrtle,  are  sometimes  of  the  second  declension.  Penus  is  of  the 
second,  thu'd  or  fourth  declension. 

(c.)  Some  nouns  in  a  have  also  fonns  in  jas  and  vm;  as,  cornu,  cornus,  or  cor- 
tutm.     Adjectives,  compounds  of  manus,  are  of  the  first  and  second  declensions. 

Remark  1.  Nouns  of  this  declension  anciently  belonged  to  the  third,  and 
were  formed  by  conti'action,  thus: — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

JV. 

fnictus, 

frutues,  us. 

G. 

fructnis,  -us, 

fnictnfnn,  -iim. 

I). 

fnictui,  -u, 

fnictuibiis,  -ubus,  or  -Ibus, 

Ac 

fructnem,  -um, 

fructnes,  us. 

V. 

fructus, 

fructues,  -us. 

Ab 

fructue,  -u. 

fructuibiis,  -iibQs,  or  -Ibfis 

2.  The  genitive  singular  in  is  is  sometimes  found  in  ancient  authors;  as, 
anuis,  Ter.  A  genitive  in  ;",  after  the  second  declension,  also  occurs;  as,  stnii- 
ius,  senad  ;  tumuUus,  tiinvdti.  Sail. 

3.  The  contracted  fonn  of  the  dative  in  u  is  not  often  used;  yet  it  sometimes 
occurs,  especially  in  Ciesar,  and  in  the  poets. 

4.  The  contracted  form  of  the  genitive  plural  in  ^im  rarely  occurs. 

5.   The   following   nouns   have  ubiis   in   the  dative  and  ablative 
)lural : — 

Acus,  a  needle.  Artus,  a  jnini.  Partus,  a  hirlh.  Specus,  a  dtn. 

Arcus,  a  bow.  Lacus,  a  Ltle.  Picu,  a  jluck.  Trlbus,  a  tribe. 

Genu,  a  knee;  portus,  a  harbor;  Umitrus,  thunder;  and  veru,  t\  spit,  have  ibits 
>r  ul/tts. 


§  9'..),  91. 
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FIFTH  DECLENSION. 

§  00.     Nouns  of  the  fifth  declension  end  in  es,  and  axe  of 
the  feminine  gender. 


They  are  thus 

declined :  — 

Res, 

a 

tiling. 

Dies, 

a  day. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

N.   res, 

res, 

N.   di'-es, 

di'-es. 

G.   re'-I, 

re'-rum. 

G.   di-e-i, 

di-e'-rum, 

D.   re'-i, 

re'-bus, 

D.   di-e'-i, 

di-e'-bus, 

Ac.  rem, 

res. 

Ac.  di'-em, 

di'-es, 

V.   res, 

res, 

V.   di'-es. 

di'-es, 

Ab.  re. 

re'-biis. 

Ab.  di'-c. 

di-e'-biis. 

Remark.  Nouns  of  this  declension,  like  those  of  the  fourth,  seem  to  haA'e 
belonged  originally  to  the  third  declension. 

Exceptions  in  Gender. 

1.   Dies,  a  day,  is  masculine  or  feminine  in  the  singular,  and  always 
lasculine  In  the  plural ;  meridies,  mid-day,  is  masculine  only. 

Note.  Bus  is  seldom  feminine,  in  good  prose  writers,  except  when  it  de- 
QOtes  duration  of  time,  or  a  day  fixed  and  determmcd. 

Exceptions  in  Declension. 

2.  The  genitive  and  dative  singular  sometimes  end  in  e  or  in  ?,  instead  of  ei; 
as,  gen.  die  for  din,  Virg. ;  fide  ior  Jidei,  Hor. ;  ncie  for  ut:in,  Ctes. — gen.  pUbi 
for  plcbei,  Liv. — dat.  fide  lor  fda,'llor.,  pernicie,  Liv.,  and  pernicii,  Nep.,  for 
pernicii'i.  The  genitive  rubies  contracted  for  rabieis,  after  the  third  declension, 
is  found  in  Lucretius. 

Remark  1.   There  are  only  about  eighty  nouns  of  this  declension,  and 
these  only  two,  res  and  dies,  are  complete  in  the  plural.     Aeies,  effigies,  eluvies. 
fades,  fjuicies,  proqe.rues,  series,  speetes,  spes,  want  the  genitive,  dative,  and  ab- 
lative plural,  and  the  rest  want  the  plural  altogether. 

Rem.  2.   All  nouns  of  this  declension  end  in  ies,  except  fnnr— fides,  faith  ;j" 
res,  a  thing;  spes,  hope;  and  jjl'bes,  the  common  people; — and  all   nouns  in  i€«| 
are  of  this  declension,  except  abies,  aries,  paries,  gules,  aurl  recpues,  which  are 
of  the  third  declension.  ' 


lofi 
nes,  \ 
ab-  I 


n 


Declension  of  Compound  Nouns. 

§  01.  When  a  compound  noun  consists  of  two  nominatives,  both 
parts  are  declined ;  but  when  one  part  is  a  nominative,  and  the  other 
an  oblique  case,  the  nominative  only  is  declined.  Of  the  former  kind 
are  respuhlica,  a  commonwealth,  and  Jmjurandum,  an  oath ;  of  the 
latter,  mater-familias,  a  mistress  of  a  family.    Cf  §  43,  2. 

Singular.  Plural. 

N.  V.  res-piib'-h-ca,  N.  V.  res-pub'-li-c£e, 

G.  D.  re-i-pub'-li-cB,  G.        re-rum-pub-li-ca'-rum, 

Ac.      rera-pub'-li-cam,  D.  Ab.  ro-bus-pub'-li-cis, 

Ab.     re-pub'-li-ci.  Ac.      rcbpub'-ll-caj. 
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Singular.  Plural. 

Is',    jus-ju-ran'-dum,  jii-ra-ju-ran'-da, 

G.    ju-rip-ju-ran'-di, 

D.    )u-ri-ju-ran'-do,  

Ac.  jus-iu-ran'-dum,  ju-va-ju-ran'-da, 

V.    jus-ju-ran'-diim,  jii-va-ju-raiT'-da. 

Ab.  jn-re-ju-ran'-do.  


Sin^vlar. 
y.   ma-ter-fii-mil'-i-as, 
G.   ma-tris-fa-mil'-i-as, 
D.   ma-tri-fa-mir-i-as, 
Ac.  ma-trem-fa-mir-i-as, 
V.   ma-ter-fa-mir-i-as, 
Ab.  ma-tre-fa-mir-i-as,  etc. 


I 


I 


(1 


Note.    The  preceding  compounds  are  divided  and  pronounced  like  the  simple  words  of 
whicli  they  are  compounded. 

IRREGULAR    NOUNS. 

§  02.     Irregular   nouns   are   divided   into   three     classes— 
Variable,  Defective,  and  Redundant. 

I.    VARIABLE    NOUNS. 

A  noun  is  variable,  which,  in  some  of  its  parts,  changes  either 
its  gender  or  declension  or  both. 

Nouns  which  vary  in  gender  are  called  heterogeneous ;  those 
which  vary  in  declension  are  called  heteroclites. 

Heterogeneous  Nouns. 

1.  Masculine  in  the  singular,  and  neuter  in  the  plural;  as, 

Ai'crnns^  Bindyntint,  Isnidnis,  Masskvs,   Ilccndlas,  Punt/ceus,  Tartarus,  TnygS- 
tus;  plur.  Averna,  etc. 

2.  Mascuhne  in  the  singular,  and  masculine  or  neuter  in  the  plu- 
ral ;  as, 

.  j'ocus,  a  jest;  plur.  j(fa,  or  j'dra  ; — lucii.t,  a  place;  plur.  Wei,  passages  in  books, 
topics,  places ;  Idra.  places ; — sibilus,  a  hissiug ;  plur.  sluila,  rarely  sihili ; — intubus^ 
endive;  plur.  intiVn  or  intiiba. 

3.  Feminine  in  the  singular,  and  neutef"  in  the  plural ;  as, 

carbdsHs,  a  species  of  flax ;  plur.  carbiisn,  very  rarely  cai-bdsi,  sails,  etc.,  made 
of  it; — Hiei'osolijma,  -a,  Jeiiisalem;  plur.  Hlcrosoli/ma,  -drum. 

4.  Neuter  in  the  singidar,  and  masculine  in  the  plural ;  as, 

calum,   heaven;   plur.   cali; — Elysium;    plur.    Elysii; — Argos;    plur.   Argi. 
So  sise?',  neut.,  plur.  siseres,  masc. 

5.  Neuter  in  the  singular,  and  masculine  or  neuter  in  the  plural ; 

as, 

fi-emim,  a  bridle;  plur.  freni  or  frena; — rastrnm,  a  rake;  plur.  raMri,  or, 
more  rarely,  raslra  •,—imgillar,  a  writing  tablet;  })lur.  jnigilldres  or  pugillaria. 

6.  Neuter  in  the  singular,  and  feminine  in  the  plural ;  as, 

epidum,  a   feast;  plur.  ej'i/lce; — balneum,  a  bath;  plur.  balnece  or  balnea;— 
nundinum,  a  market-day;  plur.  nundina:,  a  fair. 

7.  Feminine  or  neuter  in  the  singular,  and  feminine  in  the  plural ; 
11   rft/iti«  or  rft&ittw,  delight;  plur.  c?e&8(E. 


§  93,  94 
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Heteroclites. 

§  93.      1.    Second  or  third  declension  in  the  singular,  and  third 
in  the  plural ;  as, 

norm,  and  ticc.  jii[/('rmn,  an  acre;  gan.  jiiffcri  or  jvr/ens;  abl.  jvfjero  and 
jugere;  plur.,  nom.,  and  ace.  jutjera;  gen.  jwjevum;  abl.  juqeris  and  jugeiibus. 

2.   Third  declension  in  the  singular,  and  second  in  the  plural;  as, 
t-os,  a  vessel ;  Tphir.  vdsa,  drum.    Aiidle,  a  shield,  has  sometimes  anciliorum,  I 
in  the  genitive  plural. 

Note.  Tarialile  nouns  seem  anciently  to  have  been  redundant,  and  to  have  retained 
a  part  of  each  of  their  original  forms.  Thus,  va'^d.  -onim,  properly  comes  from  vasum, 
-t,  but  the  latter,  together  with  the  plural  of  vas,  rasis,  became  obsolete. 


II.    DEFECTIVE    NOUNS. 

§  94.     Nouns  are  defective  either  in  case  or  in  number. 

1.   Nouns  defective  in  case  may  want  either  one  or  more  cases.J 
Some  are  altogether  indeclinable,  and  are  called  aptotes.  | 

Such  are  pmvh,  a  pound;  most  nouns  in  i ;  as,  gummi,  grnu:  foreign  words; 
v>i,  A'iron,  J(Hoh:  s.'m/s,  a  half;  (jit,  a  kind  of  plant;  the  singular  of  mille,  a. 
thousand;  words  put  for  nouns;  as,  relit  sii/im,  for  sua  vohmtos,  his  own  inclina- 
tion ;  and  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

A  noun  which  is  found  in  one  case  only,  is  called  a  Monnptote  ; 
if  found  in  two  cases,  a  DIpfote ;  if  in  three,  a  Triptote ;  if  in  four,  a 
Teiraptote ;  and  if  in  five,  a  Pentaptote. 

The  following  list  contains  most  nouns  defective  in  case.  Those 
which  occur  but  once  in  Latin  authors  are  distinguished  by  an  as- 
terisk : — 


*  Abactus,  arc.  pi. ;  a  dn'ring  nicay. 

Accltu,  rtW. :  a  collitig  for. 

Admissn,  abl. ;  aflnmaimi. 

A<lmonUu,  abl. ;  atlmonllion. 

jEs,  not  u^ed  in  gen.  pi. 

Aftatu,  abl. ;  an  eahlrefsing  ; — j)l.  affa- 

tus,  -ibus. 
Algus,  nom. ;   algum,  ncc. ;    algu,  abl. ; 

<,M. 
Ambage,    abl.;    a  going   around; — pi. 

entire. 
*Amissnm,  ace. ;  a  foss. 
Aplustre,  J?(W».  and  a<c.;  the  fageifa 

ship : — 2)1.  uplustria,  <);•  aplustra. 
Arbitratns,  jiOHi. ;  -um,  aec. ;  -u,  abl.; 

judgment. 
Arcessitu,  abl. ;  a  sen'Hng  for. 
Astu,  nam.,  aec.;  a  dty. 
Astus,  nom. ;  astu,  abl. ;  craft ; — astus, 

aec.  pi. 
Cacoethes,  ?;ow.,  ace. ;     an    evil   cus- 
tom;— cacocthe,   nom.  jA. ;    -e,   and 

-es,  ace.  pi. 
Canities,  nom. ;  -em,  ace. ;  -c,  abl. 


Cetos,  ace. ;  a  whale ; — cete,  nom.  and 
flee.  ]il. ;  cetis,  dat. 

Chaos,  »?(ir«.  ff(C. ;  chao,  abl.;   chaos. 

Cassem,  rtcc.  ,•  casse,  abl.;  a  net ;—2)l. 
entire. 

Circumspectus,  nom. ;  -mn;  -u;  a  look- 
ing around. 

Coactn,  abl. ;  constraint. 

Co'litp,  r/W. ;  7>/.  entire ;  inhabitants  of 
heaven. 

*Connnuiatum,  ace. ;  an  edteration. 

CompCdis,  gen. ;  compCde,  abl. ;  a  fet- 
ter ; — pi.  compedes,  -inm,  -ibus. 

Concessu,  abl. ;  permission. 

Condiscipulatu,  abl.;  eompanionsliip  at 
sihovl. 

Cratim,  or -em,  ace;  -e,   abl;  a  hur- 
die  ;—pl.  crates,  -ium,  -ibus. 

Cupressu,  abl. ;  a  cypress. 

Daps,  nom.,  scarcely  used;  dapis,  gen. 
etc.  }}l.  dapes,  -ibus ;  a  feast. 

*Dritu,  abl. ;  a  giving: 

Derisns,  -ui,  dat.;  -um,  aec;  -u,  abl.; 
ridicule. 
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Despicatui,  dat. ;  contempt. 
Dica,  ?iwra. ;  dicam,  ffc.  ,•  a  legal  pro- 
cess;— dicas,  ncc.  pi. 
Dicis,  (/en. ;  as,  dicis  gi'atia,  for  forni's 

sake. 
Ditionis,  (jen. ;  -i,  dat. ;  -em,  ace. ;  -e, 

ab!.. ;  power. 
Dill,  ahl. ;  in  (he  day  time. 
Divisiii,  dat. ;  a  diriding. 
Ebiir,  ivory ; — not  used  in  the  phiral. 
*Effl:igita,tu,  abl. ;  importunity. 
*Ejectus,  nom. ;  n  throidng  out. 
Epos,  nom.  and  ace. ;  an  epic  poem. 
Ergo,  cd)l.  (or  adv.) ;  for  the  sake. 
Essedas,  ncc.  pi. ;  war  chariots. 
Evectus,  nom.  ,■  a  carrying  out. 
FiEX,  dregs,  wants  gen.  /vf. 
Faine,  ahl. ;  hunger. 
Far,  corn,  not  used  in  the  gen.,  dat., 

and  abl.  pi. 
TliS,nom.;  ace;  right. 
Fauce,  ahl.;  the  throat; — pi.  entire. 
Fax,  a  torch,  wants  gen.pl. 
Fel,  gall,  wants  gen.  pi. 
Fcniinis,   gen. ;    -i,   dat. ;  -e,   abl. ;  the 

thigh; — jA.  femiua,  -ibus. 
Flictu,  abl. ;  a  stj-^iking. 
Foris,  nojn.   and   gen. ;   -em,  ace ;    -e, 

(dil. ;  a  door ; — pi.  entire. 
Fors,  nom. ;  -tis,  gen. ;  -teni,  ace.  ;  -te, 

abl.;  chance. 
*Frustratui,  chl. ;  a  deceiving. 
Fnix,  fruit,   nom.     scarcely   used; — 

frugis,  gen.,  etc. 
Fulgetras,  ncc.  pi. ;  lightning. 
Gausape,  nom.,  ncc,  abl. ;  n  rovgh  gar- 
ment ; — gausapa,  ace.  pi. 
Glos,  nonh. ;  a  husband's  sister. 
Grates,  ace.  pi. ; — gratibus,  ahl.;  thaidcs. 
Hebdomadam,  ace. ;  a  week. 
Hiems,  vinter,  not  used  in  gen.,  dat., 

and  abl.  pi. 
Hippomanes,  nom.  and  ace. 
*Hir,  nom. ;  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Hortatu,  nJA. ;  an  exhorting ;-  -pi.  lior- 

tatihus. 
LnpC'tis,  gen. ;  -e,  abl. ;  a  shock  ;—pl. 

impetibus. 
Incitas,  or  -a,  ace.  pi. ;  ns,  ad   incltas 

redactus,  reduced  to  a  strait. 
*Inconsultu,  ahl. ;  icitheml  advice, 
*Indultu,  ahl. ;  indulgence. 
InfcriaJ,  nom..  pi. ;  -as,  ace. ;  -is,  cdil.  ; 

sacrifi  es  to  the  dead. 
Lifitias,  acc.pl.;  a  denial;  as,  ire  infit- 

ias,  to  deny. 
Ingratiis,   ahl.  pi.,   (used  adverbially); 

against  one's  iciU. 
Injussu,  abl. ;  without  command. 
Inquies,  7wm. ;  restlessness. 
iiiiitar,  nom.,  ace. :  a  likcnest. 


Interdiu,  ahl.  (or  adv.)\  in  the  day  time. 
*Invitatu,  abl. ;  an  invitation. 
Irrisui,  dat. ;  -um,   ace. ;  -u,  abl. ;  de- 
rision. 
Jovis,  nom.,  rarely  used; — pi.  Joves. 
.lugeris,  gen.;  -e,   abl.;  an  acre; — -pL 

jugera,  -um,  -Ibus. 
Jussu,  ahl. ;  command. 
Labes,  a  spot,  wants  gen.  pi. 
Lucil,  ahl. ;  day-light. 
*Ludificatui,  dat. ;  a  mockery. 
Lux,  light,  wants  the  geii.  pi. 
JIandatn,  cdiL  ;  a  command. 
JIane,  nom.,  ace. ;  mane,  or  rarely  -i, 

ahl. ;  the  morning. 
Jlel,  honey,  not  used  in  gen.,  dat,  and 

nW.  2^1. 
Mflos,  nom.,  ace.;  melo,  dat.;  melody; 

— mt'le,  nam.,  ace.  pi. 
SICtus,  fear,  not  used  in  gen.,  dat.,  and 

abl.  pi. 
Jlispu,   abl. ;    a  sending  ;—pl.  missus, 

-Ibus. 
Jlonitu,  abl.  ;    admonition ; — pi.   mon- 

Itus. 
Natu,  abl.  ;  by  birth. 
Nauci,  gen.,  with  non;  as,  homo  non 

nauci,  a  man  of  no  account. 
Nofas,  nom.,  ace. ;  wickedness. 
Nemo,    nobody,    wants    the    voc.    and 

the  />?. 
Nepenthes,  nom.,  ace. ;  an  herb. 
Nex,   death,    wants   the   voc. ; — nfces, 

nom.,  ace.  pi. 
Nihil,  or  nihllum,  nom.  and  ace.;  -i, 

gen. ;  -o,  abl. ;  nothing. 
Noctu,  cdjl.  ;  by  night. 
Nuptui,    dat. ;    -um,    ace. ;    -u,    abt. ; 

marriage. 
Obex,  nom. ;  -Icem,  nee. ;  -ice,  or  -jlce, 

(d)l.  ;  a  bolt; — pi,  obices,  -jicibus. 
Objectum,  ace;  -u,  abl,;  an  interposi- 
tion ; — pi.  objectus. 
Obtentui,  dat. ;  -um,  ace. ;  -u,  abl. ;  a 

pretext. 
Opis,   gen.;    opem,   ace;    ope,    abl,; 

help ;— pi.  entire. 
Oppositu,  abl.;  an  opposing; — pi.  op- 

positus,  ace. 
Opus,  nom.,  ace. ;  need. 
Os,  the  mouth,  wants  the  gen.  pi, 
Panaces,  nom.;  -is,  gen. ;  -e,  abl,;  an 

herb. 
Pax,  peace,  wants  gen.  pi. 
Peccatu,  abl. ;  a  fault. 
Pecudis,  ycra. ;  -\,  dat. ;  -em,  ace,;  .6, 

abl. ; — ■/;/.  entire. 
I'elage,  ace.  pi.  of  peliigus;  the  sea. 
I'cnnissu,  abl.;  -um,  ace.;  permission. 
Piscatus,   n/>m.;  -i,  gen.;   -um,  ace; 

-u,  abl. ;  a  Jishing. 
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Pix,  pitch  ;  pices,  ace.  pi.  Suppetiae,  nam.  pi. ;    -as,    ace. ;  $up- 

Pondo,  abl. ;   in  weight.    Cf.  §  94, 1.  plits. 

Freci,  dat. ; -em,  ace. ; -e,  abl. ;  prayer ;  Tiibum,  now. ;  -i,  gen.;  -o,  abl.;  cor- 

— pi.   entire.  rtq^t  matter. 

Procer;  nom. ;  -em,  ace. ;  a  peer  ;^pl.  Tempe,  nam.  ace.  voc.  pi.;  a  vale  in 

entire.  Thessaly. 

Promptu,  abl.,  readiness.  Tus  wants  gen.,  dat.,  and  abl.  pi. 

Pus  wants  gen.  dat.  and  abl.  pi.  Venui  and  -o,  dat.  ;  urn,  ace. ;  -o,  abl. ; 

Relatum,  ace. ; — u,  abl. ;  a  recital.  sale. 

Eepetundarum,   gen.    pi.  ;     -is,    abl. ;  Veprem,  ace. ;    -e,  abl. ;  a  brier  ;—2)l. 

inoney  taken  by  exUtrtion.  entire. 

Eogatu,  abl. ;  a  request.  Verberis,  gen. ;  -e,  abl. ;  a  stripe; — j^l. 

Ros,  deto,  wants  gen.  pi.  verb  era,  um,  Ibus. 

Uns,  the  country,  wMits  gen.,  dat.,  and  Vesper,  nom.;  -um,  ace-;  -e,  -i,  or -o, 

abl.pl.  abl.;  the  evening. 

Satias,  nom.;  -atein,  ace.;   ate,  ahl. ;  Vespi-ra,  «o«i. ; -am,  ace. ;  -ii,  abl. ;  the 

satiety.  evening. 

Secus,  «07/?..,  ace.;  sex.  Vicis,   gen.;   -i,   dat.;    -em,  ace.;  -e, 

Situs,  nom. ;  -um,  ace. ;  -u,  abl. ;  situa-  abl. ;  change  ; — pi.  entire,  except  gen. 

tion  ; — situs,  nom.  and  ace.  pi.  Vims,  nom. ;  -i,  gen, ;  -us,  ate. ;  -o,  abl.  ; 

Situs,  nom.  ;  -Qs,  gen. ;  -um,  ace.  ;  -u,  poison. 

abl.;  7-vst; — situs,  nee. /)?.  Vis, //c«.  and  dut.   rare  ;  .strength;  pi. 

Sol,  the  sun,  wants  gen.pl.  vires,  -ium,  etc.     See  ^  85. 

Sordis,  <7e«.  ;  -em, 'icc. ;  -e  and -i,  «W;  Viscu*,  nom.;  -Oris,  gen.;  -6re,  abl.; 

Jilth  ; — -jjI.  sordes,-ium,  etc.  an  intermd  organ,  pi.  viscera,  etc. 

Spoutis,  gen.;    -e,  abl.;  of  one's  own  \  ocixXm,  abl.  ;  a  calling; — vocatus,  ace. 

accord.  pi. 
Suboles,  offspring,  wants  gen.  pi. 

Remark  1.  To  these  may  be  added  nouns  of  the  fifth  declension,  which 
either  want  the  plural,  as  most  of  them  are  abstract  nouns,  or  have  in  that 
number  only  the  numinative,  accusative,  and  vocative.  lies  and  £?/««•,  however, 
have  the  plural  entire.    Cf.  \  90,  R.  1. 

Rthr.  2.  For  the  use  of  the  vocative,  also,  of  many  nouns,  no  classical  au- 
thority can  be  found.    . 

§  9eJ.  2.  Nouns  defective  in  number,  want  either  the  plural  or 
tlie  singular. 

(a)  Many  nouns  want  the  plural  from  the  nature  of  the  things 
which  they  expresji.  Such  are  generally  names  of  persons,  most  names 
of  places  (except  those  ^vhi(•h  have  only  the  plural),  the  names  of 
herbs,  of  the  arts,  most  niaterial  and  abstract  nouns ;  but  these  may 
have  a  plural  when  used  as  common  nouns,  (§  2&,  R.  3.),  and  many 
others. 

Rem.  In  Latin  the  plural  of  abstract  nouns  is  often  used  to  denote  the  exist- 
ence of  the  quality,  attribute,  etc.  in  different  objects,  or  the  repetition  of  an 
action  ;  and  in  jjoetry  such  phirals  are  useil  for  the  saiie  of  emphasis  or  metre. 
See  §  98. 

The  following  list  contains  many  of  the  i^oimx  iclnch  icant  the  plural, 
and  also  some,  marked  /),  which  are  included  in  the  above  classes,  but 
are  sometimes  used  in  the  plural. 

Aconitum,  ivoIfAnne,  p.  ,E^^lm,  age,  lifetime,  p.  Balaustium,  the  foieer  of 

Adorca,    a    nlilitiry    re-  All'um,  (in  nl!iuiii.  the  pomegriuuite. 

'ward.  '  Allium,  garVr,  p.  Balsfunum,  halsim,  p. 

At*r,  the  air,  p.  Amicitia,  friendship,  p.  Barathrum,  n  gulf. 

iEs,  brass,  money,  p.  Arp-illa,  ivliite  clay.  Oallum,  hardened  shin,  p. 

j;ther,  the  sky.  '  Avena,  oats,  p.  Crdor,  heat,  p. 
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CarduTis,  a  thistle,  p. 
CarOj^es/i,  p. 
Cera,  wax,  p. 
Cestus,  a  (jirdle. 
Cicuta,  hemlock,  p. 
Coeimm,  mud. 
Coiitagiura,  contagion,  p. 
Crocum,  snjf'ran. 
Crocus,  snjf'ron,  p. 
Cruor,  bluoi/,  p. 
Cutis,  the  skin,  p. 
Diluculum,  the  dawn. 
Ebur,  ivory. 
Electrum,  amber,  p. 
Far,  corn,  p. 
Fel,  gall,  p. 
Fervor,  heat,  p. 
Fides,  ycrtiA. 
Fimus,  dung. 

Fumus,  smoke,  p. 
Furor,  madness,  p. ' 
Galla,  an  oak-apple,  p. 
G61u,yro«<. 
Glarea,  gravel. 
Gloria,  glory,  p. 
Glastum,  woad. 
Gluten,  or 
Glutliium,  glue. 
Gypsum,  white  plaster. 
Hepar,  the  liver. 
Hespenis,    Oie     evening 

star. 
Hilum,  a  little  thing. 
H<jnleiini,  barky,  p. 
Humus,  the  ground. 
Indoles,  native  quality,  p. 
Ira,  angerf  p. 
Jubar,  radiance. 
Jna,  justice,  law,  p. 
Justitiuni,  a  law  vacation. 


Lac,  milk. 

L£Ctitia,yo7y,  p. 

Laiisruor,  /aintness,  p. 

Lardum,  oacon,  p. 

Littex,  liquor,  p. 

Letum,  death. 

Liguura,  icovd,  p. 

Linius,  mud. 

Liquor,  liquor,  p. 

Lues,  a  plague. 

Liitum,  (-lay,  p. 

Lux,  light,  p. 

Macellum,  the  shambles. 

Maue,  the  inorning. 

JIannor,  marble,  p. 

Jlel,  honey,  p. 

Meridies,  mid-day. 

Mors,  death,  p. 

Muuditia,  neatness,  p. 

Mundus,  female  orna- 
ments. 

Muscus,  moss. 

Nectar,  nectar. 

Nemo,  no  man. 

Nequitia,  wickedness,  p. 

Niliilum,  nihiil,  or  nil,  no- 
thing. 

Nitruni,  natron. 

(JhWwiQ,  for getfulness,  p. 

Onifisum,  bullock's  tripe. 

Opium,  opium. 

Palea,  chaff,  p. 

i'ax,  peace,  p. 

Penum,  and 

V  i-nus,  proviiions,  p. 

Piper,/jfyY-"''- 

Pix,  ^M/(/(,  p. 

Poiitus,  the  sea. 
Prolubium,  desire. 
Pubes,  the  youth. 
Pulvis,  dust,  p. 


Purpura,  purple,  p. 
Quies,  rest,  p. 
Kos,  deu),  p. 
Kubor,  redness,  p. 
Sabi'ilo  a7ui 
Sabulum,  gravel. 
Sal,  salt. 
Salum,  the  sea. 
Salus,  safety. 
Sanguis,  blood. 
Scrupiiluni,  a  scruple,  p. 
Senium,  old  age. 
Siler,  an  osier. 
Sinapi,  mustard. 
Siser,  skirret,  p 
Sitis,  tMrst. 
Sol,  the  sun,  p. 
Sopor,  sleep,  p. 
Specimen,  an  example. 
&l<u.ma.,  foam,  p. 
Sulfur,  sulphur,  p. 
Supellex,  furniture. 
Tabes,  a  consumption. 
Tabum,  corrujjt  matter. 
Tellus,  the  earth. 
TeiTor,  terror,  p. 
Thymum,  thyme,  p. 
Tribulus,  a  thistle,  p. 
Tristitia.  saditess. 
Yer,  spring. 
Vespera,  the  evening. 
Yeternuj,  lethargy. 
Vigor,  strength,  p. 
Vinum,  wine,  p. 
Virus, />c/ist/«. 
Viscum,  and 
Viscus,  bird-lime. 
Vitrum,  woad. 
Vulgus,  the  common  peo- 
ple. 
Zingiber,  ginger. 


Locri, 

Susa, 

Parisii, 

Syracfi^ne, 

Pliilippi, 

'i'hermopylae, 

Puteoli, 

Veil. 

§  .16.  (h).  The  names  of  festivals  and  games,  and  several  names 
of  places  and  books,  want  the  singular ;  as,  Bacchanalia,  a  festival  of 
Bacchus;  Olginpia,  the  0\yiu\nc  games;  i^uco/Ica,  a  book  of  pastorals ; 
and  the  following  names  of  places : — 

Acroceraunia,  Baiaj,  Fundi, 

Amx'claj,  Ceraunia,  Gabii, 

Artaxata,  Ecbatana,  (iades, 

Athena;,  Lsquili*,  Gemonia?, 

KoTE.    Some  of  those  in  i  properly  signify  tlie  peo[)le. 
The  following  list  contains  most  other  nount!  which  want  the  siiu/ular, 
and  also  some,  marked  .v,  which  are  rarely  used  in  that  number: — 

Acta,  records.  Alpes,  the  Alps,  s.  Apinre,  trifhs. 

Advers-iria,  a  memoran-  Auniiles,  «?;»'(/,<,  s.  Arsntix,  witticisms,  B, 

duntr-book.  Anta;.  door-posts.  Arma,  arms. 

JEstiva,   sc.  castra,   sum-  Antes,  rows.  Artus,  the  Joints,  s. 

Mtr  quarters.  Antia?,  a  fordoes.  Bclluria,  sweetmeats. 
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Bigae,  a  ttco-horse  char- 
iot, a. 

Braccae,  breeches. 

Branchiffi,  the  yills  of 
Jiskes. 

Brevia,  shallow  places. 

Calendas,  the  Calends. 

Cancelli,  balustrades. 

Cani,  gray  hairs. 

Casses,  a  hunter''s  net,  s. 

Caulse,  sheep-folds. 

Celeres,  the  body-guard 
of  the  Roman  kings. 

Cibaria,  victuals,  s. 

Clitell*,  a  pack-saddle. 

CodiciUi,  a  writing. 

Coelltes,  the  gods,  s. 

Crepundia,  a  rattle. 

Cunabula,  and 

CuntE,  a  cradle. 

Cyclades,  the  Cyclades,  s. 

Decima,  tithes,  g. 

Dirffi,  the  Furies,  s. 

Divitise,  riches. 

Druides,  the  Druids. 

Dryades,  the  Drynds,  s. 

Epulje,  a  banquet,  s. 

Euinenides,  the  Furies,  s. 

Excubine,  watches. 

Exsequiie,  funeral  7-ites. 

Exta,  entrails. 

ExuvLtj,  spoils. 

Facetite,  pleasantry,  s. 

FeriiB,  holidays,  s. 

Fides,  a  stringed  instru- 
mtnt,  s. 

Flabra,  blasts. 

Fraces,  the  lees  of  oil. 

Fraga,  strawberries,  s. 

Gemini,  twins,  s. 

Gt'iiK,  cheeks,  s. 

Gerrte,  trifles. 

Grates,  thanks. 

Habeiise,  reins,  s. 

Hibenia,  sc.  castra,  ivin- 
ter  quarters. 

Hyades,  the  Hyades,  s. 

Idus,  the  ides  of  a  month. 

Ilia,  the  flank. 

Incunabula,  a  cradle. 

Indutiai,  a  truce. 

§  97,     The  followh 
numbers. 

jEdes,  -is,  a  temple. 
Jides,  -ium,  a  house. 
Aqua,  water. 
Aqute,  medicinal  springs. 
Auxilium,  aul. 
Auxilia.  auxiliary  troops. 
6* 


Induvix,  clothes. 

\\\Q\>t{se,,  foolei-ies,  s. 

Inferi,  the  dead. 

\ni&r\K, sacrifices  in  honor 
cf  the  dead. 

Insecta,  insects. 

Insidite,  an  ambuscade,  s. 

Justa,  funeral  rites. 

Lactes,  small  entrails,  s. 

Lameuta,  lamentations. 

Lapicidinte,  a  stone  quar- 
ry. 

LatebraB,  a  hiding  place, 
s. 

Laurices,  young  rabbits. 

Lautia,  presents  to  for- 
eign amhassadors. 

Leraiires,  hobgoblins. 

Lendes,  nits 

Liberi,  children,  s. 

Luceres,  a  division  of  the 
Roman  cavalry. 

Magalia,  cottages. 

Majores,  ancestors. 

Manes,  tJie  shades,  s. 

llanubiffi,  spoils  of  war. 

Mapalia,  huts,  s. 

MinacieB,  and 

Minsc,  threats. 

Minores,  posterity. 

Iilounia,  the  walls  of  a 
city,  s. 

Multitia,  garments  fnely 
wrought. 

Munia,  ojficial  duties. 

N-.iiades,  water-7iymphs,  s. 

Nares,  the  nostrils,  s. 

Nat  ales,  parentat/e. 

Nates,  tlie  haunches,  s. 

Nomse,  corroding  sores  or 
ulcers.,  s. 

Nona;,  the  nones  of  a 
month.    \  32G,  1. 

"KxigOi,  jests,  nonsense. 

Nutidiuac!,  the  weekly  mar- 
ket. 

Nuptiae,  a  marriage. 

Oblivia,  firgetfidnesi,  s. 

OtTuciie,  ihe-ats,  s. 

Optimates,     the      arisli>- 


Palearia,  the  de^clap,  s. 
Pandectae,  the  pandects, 
Parietinas,  old  walls. 
Partes,  a  party,  s. 
Pascua,  pastures,  s. 
Penates,  household  gods, 

s. 
Phalerae,  trappings. 
Philtra,  love  potions. 
Pleiades,   the  Pleiads  or 

seven  stars,  s. 
Posteri,  posterity. 
Prsebia,  an  amulet. 
Praicordia,     the     diet' 

phragm,  the  entrails. 
Priraitia;,  first  fruits. 
Proceres,  nobles,  s. 
Pugillaria,    or    -ares, 

wiiting-tablets,  s. 
Quadrigae,  a  team  of  four 

horses,  s. 
Quirites,  Raman  citizens, 

g. 
Quisquilise,  refuse. 
Reliquiae,  the  remains,  s. 
Salebra;,  ruggedroads,  a. 
Salinas,  salt  pits. 
Scalae,  a  ladder,  s. 
Scatfbrae,  a  spring,  s. 
ScopjE,  a  broom. 
Scruta,  old  stuff. 
Seiites,  thorns,  s. 
Sponsalia,  espousals. 
Stativa,    sc.    castra,    a 

stationary  camp. 
Superi,  the  gods  above. 
Talaria,  uinged  shoes. 
Tcnebr;e,  darkness,  s. 
Tesca,  rough  places. 
Thermae,  warm  baths. 
Tormina,  tolic-pains. 
Transtra,  seats  for  row- 
ers, s. 
Tricae,  trifles,  toys, 
Utensilia,  tite7tsils. 
Valvar,  folding  doors,  s. 
Vepres,  branibles,  s. 
Vergilia^,  the  seven  stars. 
\  indici:?,  a  legal  claim,  s. 
Virsulta,  bushes. 


cratic  party,  s. 
usually  differ  in  meaning  in  the  different 


Bonum,  a  good  thing. 
Bona,  property. 
Career,  a  prison. 
Carceres,  the  barriers  of 

a  race-course. 
Castruni,  a  castle. 


Castra,  a  catnp. 
Comitium,  apart  of  the 

Roman  forum. 
Coniitia,  an  assembly  for 

election. 
Co^ia.,  plenty. 
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Copiae,  troops,  forces. 
Cupediii,  -;e,  Haintiness. 
Cupedia;,  -arum,  and 
Cupedia,  -urum,  dainties. 
Facultas,  ability. 
Facultates,  property. 
Fastus,  -us,  pride. 
Fastus,  -uum,  and 
Fasti,  -orum,  a  calendar. 
Fortuna,  Fortune. 
Fortunffi,  wealth. 
Furfur,  bran. 
Furfures,  dandruff. 
Gratia,  y"r7i'o;-. 
Gratia;,  Uianks. 


Impedimentum,  a  hinder- 
ance. 

Impedimenta,  hagpage. 

Litera,  a  letter  oj  the  al- 
phabet. 

LiteriE,  an  epistle. 

Ludus,  pastime. 

Ludi,  public  games. 

Lustrum,  a  morass. 

Lustra,  a  haunt  or  den  of 
wild  beasts. 

Mos,  cusUnn. 

JlOres,  manners. 

Naris,  a  nostril. 

Kares,  the  nose. 


Natalis,  a  birthday. 
Natilles,  birth,  lineage. 
Opera,  loork,  labor. 
Operas,  workmen. 
Opis,  gen.  power. 
Opes,  -um,  means,  wealth. 
Pliiga,  o  region,  tract. 
Plagte,  nets,  toils. 
Prineipium,  a  beginning. 
Principia,    the    generals 

quarters. 
Rostrum,  a  beak,  prow. 
Rostra,  the  Rostra. 
Sal,  salt. 
Sales,  witticisms. 


§  d8.  The  following  plurals,  with  a  few  others,  are  sometimes 
used  in  poetry,  especially  in  the  nominative  and  accusative,  instead 
of  the  singular,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  or  metre. 


J^^quora,  the  sea. 
Alta,  the  sea. 
Animi,  courage. 
Aiirse,  the  air. 
Carinse,  a  keel. 
Cervices ,  the  neck. 
Colla,  the  neck. 
ComK,  the  hair. 
Connubia,  marriage. 
Corda,  the  heart. 
Corpora,  a  body. 
Crepuscula,  twilight. 
Curms,  a  chariot. 
Essilia,  banishment. 
Frigora,  cold. 
Gaudia,  joy. 
Gmmina,  grass. 
Guttura,  the  throat. 


Hymensei,  marriage. 
Igiies,  love. 
Liguina,  the  groin. 
L'te,  anger. 
Jejuniii,  fasting. 
JuljM,  a  mane. 
Limina,  a  threshold. 
Litora,  a  shoi-e. 
Slensa;,  a  seii'ice  or  course 

of  dishes. 
Neuiffi,  a  funeral  dirge. 
Numina,  the  divinity. 
Odia,  hatred. 
Ora,  the  mouth,  the  counr 

ttnance. 
Oras,  confines. 
Ortus,  o  rising,  the  east. 
Otia,  ease,  leisure. 


Pectora,  the  breast. 

Reditus,  a  return. 

Regna,  a  kingdom. 

Rictus,  the  jaws. 

Robora,  strength. 

Silentia.  silence. 

Sinus,  the  bosom  of  a  Ro- 
man garment. 

Taeda;,  a  ttyrch. 

Tempora,  time. 

Terga,  the  back. 

Thalami,   marriage  at 
marriage-bed. 

Tori,  a  bed,  a  couch. 

Tura,  frankincense. 

\ivn,  a  journey. 

Vultus,  the  countenance. 


III.    REDUNDANT    NOUNS, 


§  90.     Nouns  are  redundant  either  in  termination,  in  declension, 
in  gender,  or  in  two  or  more  of  these  respects. 

1.  In  termination:  (o.)  of  the  nominative  ;  as,  arbor,  and  arbos,  a  tree:  (b.) 
of  the  oblique  cases ;  as,  tigris, :  gen.  tigris,  or  -Idis ;  a  tiger. 

2.  In  declension;  as,  Zaurus;  gen. -e,  or -iis ;  a  laurel. 

3.  In  gender ;  as,  valgus,  masc.  or  neut. ;  the  common  people. 

4.  In  termination  and  declension;  as,  senecta,  -ce,  and  senectus,  -utis ;  old 
Rge. 

6.   In  termination  and  gender;  as  pilcus,  masc,  and  pile  um,  nctit. ;  a  hat. 

6.  In  declension  and  gender;  as  pcnus,-i  or  us,  masc.  or  fern.,  and  penua, 
-6ris,  nput. ;  a  store  of  provisions.     Specus,  -us  or  -i,  masc.  fern,  or  neut. ;  a  cave. 

7.  In  termination,  declension,  and  gender;  as,  menda,  -<e,  fern,  and  mendum, 
•i,  neut. ;  a  fault. 


§99. 


REDUNDANT   NOUNS. 
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The  following  list  contains  most  Redundant  Nouns  of  the  aboTe  classes : — 


Acinus,  -um,  and  -a,  a  berry. 

AdsLginm,  aiid -10,  a  proverb. 

Admonitio,  -um,  and  -us,  us,  a  remind- 
ing. 

jEthra,  and  atlier,  the  clear  sky. 

Affectio,  and  -us,  I'is,  affection. 

Agamemuo,  and  -on,  Ayamemnon. 

Alabaster,  tri,  and  pi.  -tra,  oruni,  an 
alabaster  box. 

Alimonia,  and  -um,  aliment. 

Alluvio,  and -es,  ajlood. 

Alveariura,  ami  -are,  a  bee-hive. 

Amaracus,  and -um,  marjoram. 

Amygdala,  and  -um,  an  almond. 

Anfractum,  ami  -us,  I'ls,  a  luinding. 

Angiportum,  and  -us,  us,  a  narrow  lane 
or  alley. 

Antidotus,  and  -um,  an  antidote. 

Aranea,  and  -us,  i,  a  spider. 

Arar,  and  Araris,  the  river  Arar. 

Arbor,  and  -os,  a  tree. 

Architectus,  and  -on,  an  architect. 

Arcus,  -lis,  and  (,  a  bow. 

Attageua,  and  -gen,  a  moor-hen. 

Avaritia,  and  -ies,  avarice. 

Augmentum,  and  -men,  an  increase. 

Baccar,  and  -aris,  a  kind  of  herb. 

Bacillus,  and  -um,  a  staff. 

Balteus,  and  -um,  a  belt. 

Barbaria,  ami  -ies,  barbarism. 

Barbitus,  and -on,  a  harp. 

Batillus,  ami  -um,  ajire-shovel. 

Blanditia,  and  -ies,  Jiattery. 

Bncciua,  and  -um,  a  trumpet. 

Bura,  and -ii*,  a  plouyh-tail. 

Buxus,  and -um,  the  box-tree. 

C£e])a,  and  c;epe,  an  onion. 

Calamister,  tri,  and  -trura,  a  crisping- 
pin. 

Callus,  and  -um,  hardened  skin. 

Cancer,  o-^  or  eris,  a  crab. 

Canitia,  and  -ies,  hoaiiness. 

Capus,  and  capo,  a  capon. 

CaiTUs,  and -u\n,  a  kiml  of  waggon' 

Cassida,  ami  -cassis,  a  helmet. 

Catinus,  aH(/-um,  a  bowl,  dish. 

Chirographus,  ami  -um,  re  hand-writing. 

Cingula,  -us,  and  -um,  a  girdle. 

Clipeus,  and -um,  a  shield. 

Cochlearium,  -ar,  aiid  -are,  a  spoon. 

Colluvio,  aiid-[es;JiUh. 

Commentarius,  and -um,  a  journal. 

Compages,  and  -go,  a  joining. 

Conatum,  and-uf-,  iis,  an  attempt. 

CoucinuTtns,  and  -tudo,  ncat7iess. 

Consortium,  ayul  -io,  p'irtncrship. 

Contagium,  -io,  ami  -es,  contact. 

Cornum,  -us,  i,  or  iis,  a  cornel  tree. 

Costos,},  «?M -um,  a  kind  of  shrub. 


Cratera,  and  crater,  a  bowl. 
Crocus,  and  -um,  saffron. 
Crystallus,  and  -um,  crystal. 
Cubitus,  ami  -um,  the  elbow. 
Cupiditas,  and  -\i\(lo,  desire. 
Cupressus,  i,  or  us,  a  cypresi-tree. 
Delicia,  and  -um,  delight. 
Delphlnus,  and  delphiuj  a  dolphin. 
Dictamnus,  and  -um,  dittany. 
DOuvium,  -o,  and  -ies,  a  detuye. 
Domus,  i,  or  us,  a  house. 
Dorsus,  and  -um,  the  back. 
Duritia,  and  -ies,  hardness. 
Effigia,  ami  -ies,  an  image. 
Elegia,  and  -on,  i,  an  elegy. 
Elephantus,  and  -phas,  an  elephant, 
Epitoma,  ami  -e,  an  abridgment. 
Esseda,  atid  -um,  a  chariot. 
Evander,  dri,  and  -dnis,  Evander. 
Eventum,  and  -us,  us,  an  event. 
Exemplar,  and  -are,  a  pattern, 
Ficus,  i,  or  us,  a  fig-tree. 
Fimus,  ami  -um,  dung. 
Frfitum,  and  -us,  us,  a  strait. 
Fulgetra,  and  -um,  lightning. 
Galerus,  and  -um,  a  hat.  cap. 
Ganea,  and  -um,  an  eating-house, 
Gausapa,  -es,  -e,  and -um,  frieze. 
Gibba,  -us,  and  -er,  cii,  a  hump. 
Glutinum,  and -ten,  glue. 
Gobius,  and  -io,  a  yiidgeon. 
Grammatica,  and  -e,  grammar. 
Grus,  gruis,a7ul ^ruis,  is,  a  crane. 
Hebdomada,  awa -mas,  a  week. 
Helleborus,  and  -um,  hellebore. 
Honor,  and  honos,  honor. 
Hyssopus,  and  -um,  hyssop. 
Ilios,  -um,  and  -on,  Troy. 
Incestum,  and  -us,  us,  incest. 
Intiibus,  ami  -um,  endive. 
Jugulus,  ami  -um,  the  throat. 
Juveuta,  -us,  uiis,  and  -as,  youth. 
Labor,  and  labos,  labor. 
Lacerta,  and  -us,  a  lizard. 
Laurus,  i,  or  us,  a  laurel. 
Lepor,  ((ml  Itpos,  wit. 
Ligur,  ami  -us,  I'lris,  a  Ligurian. 
Lupliius,  ami  -um,  a  lupine. 
Luxuria,  and  -ies,  luxury. 
Slajander,  -dros,  and  -drus,  Mceander. 
Margarita,  n«(/-um,  a  pearl. 
Jlateria,  and  -ies,  nmterials. 
Medimuus,  and  -um,  a  measure. 
Jlcuda,  aml-uiu,  a  fault. 
Miidius,  and  -um,  a  measure. 
]\Iollitia,  and  -ies,  softness. 
Momentum,  and  -men.  infuence. 
Mugil,  ami -\Vifi,  a  mullet. 
Mulclber,  eri,  or  Iris,  Vtdcan. 
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Mulctra,  and  -nm,  a  milk-pail. 

Mumiitia,  and  -ie.*,  lunliiess. 

Muria,  and  -ie?,  b)ine  or  pickle. 

Myrtus,  i  or  u,^,  a  myrtle. 

Nardus,  and  -um,  nard. 

Nasus,  aiid  -um,  the  nose. 

Necessitas,  and  -udo,  necessity. 

Nequitia,  and  -ies,  wortldessiiess. 

Notitia,  and  -ies,  knowledye. 

Obliviuin,  and  -io,  J'orqetfulness. 

Obsidium,  and  -io,  a  sieye. 

ffidipus,  i,  or  odis,  CEdipus. 

Ostvea,  and  -um,  an  oyster. 

Palatus,  and -um,  the  palate. 

Palumba,  -us,  and  -es,  a piyeon. 

Papyrus,  and  -uiCi, impynis. 

Paupertas,  and  -ies,  poverty. 

Pavus,  and  Y>&vo,  a  peacock. 

Penus,  I,  -(5m,  orujs,  and  penum,  pro- 
visions. 

Peplus,  and  -um,  a  veil. 

Perseus,  ei,  or  eos,  Persetts. 

PileOs,  «??(/ -um,  a  bat. 

Piuus,  i,  or  lis,  a  pine-tree. 

Pistrina,  ami  -um,  a  bake-house. 

Planitia,  and  -ies,  a  plain. 

Plato,  and  Platen,  Plato. 

Plebs,   and  plebes,   ei,   the  common 
people. 

Pornis,  and  -um,  a  leek. 

Postulatum,  and  -io,  a  request. 

Prffisepia,  -ium,  -es,    or  -is,  and  -e,  a 
stable. 

Prastextum,  and  -u«j  Us,  a  pretext. 

Prosapia,  ««<£ -ies,  hneaije. 

Papa,  aiid  -um,  a  turnip. 

Eequies,  etis  or  ef,  rest. 

Pete,  and  retis,  a  net. 

Reticillus,  and  -um,  a  small  net. 


Rictum,  and  -u?,  us,  the  open  mouQi. 
Saevitia,  -udo  ami  -lea,  ferocity. 
Siigus,  and  -um,  a  military  cloak. 
Sanguis,  and  sanguen,  blood. 
Satrapes,  and  satraps,  a  satrap. 
Scabritia,  and  -ies,  roughness. 
Scorpius,  -OS,  and  -io,  a  scorpion. 
Seguientum,  and -men,  apiece. 
Segnitia,  aw/ -ies,  sloth. 
Senecta,  ami  -us,  old  aye. 
Sequester,  tri,  or  tris,  a  trustee. 
Sesiima,  and  -um,  sesame. 
Sibilus,  and  -a,  drum,  a  hissing. 
Sinapi,  and  -is,  mustard. 
Sinus,  and  -um,  a  goblet. 
Sparus,  ami  -a,  drum,  a  spear. 
Sjjurcitia,  and  -ies,Jilthiness. 
Strameutum,  and  -men,  straw. 
Suflimentum,  arid  -men,  J'umigation. 
Suggestus,  and -uni,  a  pulpit,  stage. 
Supparus,  and  -um,  a  linen  garment. 
Supplicium,  -icamentum,  and  -icatio 

a  public  svpplication. 
Tapetum,  -ete,  and  -es,  tapestry. 
Teneritas,  and  -t&do,  softness. 
Tergum,  and  -ui,  Oris,  tlie  back. 
Tiara,  and  -as,  a  turban. 
Tignus,  and -um,  a  beam,  timber. 
Tigris,  is,  or  idis,  a  tiger. 
Titanus,  and  Titan,  Titan. 
Tonitruuni,  and  -tvn^,  iis,  thunder. 
Torale,  cmd  -al,  a  bed-covering. 
Trabes,  ami  trabs,  a  beam. 
Tribula,  and  -xm\,  a  threshing  sledge. 
Vespera,  -per,  en  and  eris,  the  evening. 
Viuaceus,  and  -a,  drum,  a  grajJe-sione. 
Viscus,  and  -um,  the  mistletoe. 
Vulgus,  masc.  and  neut.,  the  common 
people. 


Eemaek  1.  To  these  may  be  added  some  other  verbals  in  us  and  io,  and 
Greek  nouns  in  o  and  on ;  as".  Bio  and  Dion ;  also  some  Greek  nouns  in  es  and 
e,  which  have  Latin  foi-ms  in  a;  as,  Atrldes  and  Atrlda.     See  ^  45. 

Rem.  2.  Some  proper  names  of  places  also  are  redundant  in  number;  as, 
Argos  ?Ln(i  Argi;  Fidina  And  Fidence ;   Thebc  and  Theba". 

Note.  The  different  forms  of  most  words  in  the  above  list  are  not  equally  common,  and 
some  are  rarely  used,  or  only  in  particular  cases. 


dp:rivation  of  nouns. 

§  100.     Nouns  are  derived  from  other  nouns,  from  adjectives, 
and  from  verbs. 

I.  Fkom  Nouns. 

From  nouns  are  derived  the  following  classes  : — 
1.    A  patronymic  is  the  name  of  a  person,  derived  from  that  of  his 
father  or  other  ancestor,  or  of  the  founder  of  his  nation. 
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Note  1.  Patronymics  are  properly  Greek  nouns,  and  have  been  borrowed  from  that  lan- 
guage by  the  Latiu  poeta. 

(a.)  Masculine  patronymics  end  in  '(des,  ides,  ades,  and  lades. 

(1.)  Ncuns  in  us  of  the  second  declension,  and  those  nouns  of  the  third  de- 
clensior,  whose  root  ends  in  a  short  syllable,  form  their  patronymics  in  ides; 
as,  Pndmus,  Priamtdes  ;  Ayamemmn,  gen.  onis,  At/amenmdnides.    . 

(2.)  Nouns  in  eus  and  des  form  their  patronymics  in  Ides ;  as,  A-treus,  Atrldes  / 
Eerddes  (i.  e.  Hercules,)  Jleradkles. 

Rem.  1.  Snides,  in  Virg.  A.  9,  653,  is  formed  in  like  manner,  as  if  from  JEneUs, 
instead  of  jUiieas. 

(3.)  Nouns  in  as  and  es  of  the  first  declension  form  their  patronymics  in  ddes, 
as  ^neas,  JEnMdes ;   Ilippotis,  Hippdtadts. 

(4.)  Nouns  in  ins  of  the  second  declension,  and  those  nouns  of  the  third  de- 
clension, whose  root  ends  in  a  long  vowel,  form  their  patronymics  in  iades ;  as, 
Thestius,  Thestuuks;  Auiphiin/u   {gon.  onis),  AmjilHtryaniadts. 

Ee>i  2.  A  few  nouns  also  of  the  first  declension  have  patronymics  in  Uules; 
as,  AndilseSs  Anddsiades. 

(b.)  Feminine  patronjTnics  end  in  is,  eh,  and  ias,  and  correspond 
in  termination  to  the  masculines,  viz.  w  to  hies,  eis  to  ides,  and  ias  to 
uules  ;  as,  Tynddrus,  masc.  Tyndarides,  tern.  Ti/ndaris ;  Nereits,  masc. 
Nereides,  fern.  NerSis ;   Thesdus,  masc.  Thestiddes,  fern.  Thesllas. 

Rem.  3.  A  few  feminines  are  found  in  ine,  or  ime ;  as,  Nerlne,  Aa-isione^ 
from  Nereus  and  Avrisius. 

Note  2.  Patronymics  in  des  and  ne  are  of  the  first  declension  ;  those  in  is 
and  as,  of  the  third. 

2.  Apatrial  or  (jentlle  noun  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  country;   I 
and  denotes  an  inhabitant  of  that  country ;  as, 

Tros,  a  Trojan  man  ;  Trots,  a  Trojan  woman  :  Macedo,  a  Macedonian  ; 
Samnis,  a  Suniuite  ;  from  TrOja,  Macedoniti,  and  Sujiinium. 

Note  3.  Most  patrials  are  properly  adjectives,  relating  to  a  noun  understood  ; 
as,  hdmo,  civis,  etc.     See  ^  128,  6. 

3.  A  diminutive  signifies  a  small  thing  of  the  kind  denoted  by  the    j 
primitive ;  as,  liber;  a  book ;  Ubellus,  a  little  book. 

Diminutives  generally  end  in  itlus,  ula,  uluin,  or  cuius,  ciila,  culum, 
according  as  the  primitive  is  masuline,  I'emiuine,  or  neuter. 

A.  1.  If  the  primitive  is  of  the  first  or  second  declension,  or  its  root  ends 
in  c,  y,  d,  or  t  after  a  vowel,  the  dhnhiutivc  is  formed  by  annexing  ulus,  a, 
um  to  the  root  ;  as,  ari'dn,  serridiis,  pueridus,  S(  utiduin,  cornidda,  reyidus,  ca- 
piluluin,  mercedula  ;  from  Ctra,  serous,  paer,  scdtum,  curiu.v,  (-his),  rex,  (iryis), 
ciijjut,  (-His),  merces,  {-'dis.) 

2.  Primitives  of  tlie  first  or  second  declension  whose  root  ends  in  e  or  t, 
instead  of  I'dus,  a,  um,  add  olas,  u,  um  ;  as,  fdiCilws,  yloridla,  horrtulum  ;  from 
Jiliits.  qloria,  Iwrrtuiii. 

3.  Primitives  of  the  fi.-st  or  second  declension  whose  root  ends  in  I,  n,  or  r, 
fonn  dimhuitives  bv  contraction  in  ellus,  a,  um,  and  some  in  illas,  a,  um;  as, 
ocellus,  astUas,  Ubellus,  luiellum;  from  ociilus,  asim,  liber,  lucrum;  and  siy ilium, 
tiyillum,  from  siynum,  iiynum. 

B.  1.  If  the  prhnitive  is  of  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  declension,  the  diminu- 
tive is  formed  iu  cuius,  (or  Uulus),  a,  um. 

2.  Primitives  of  the  third  declension  whose  nominative  ends  in  r,  or  in  03  or 
us  from  roots  endmg  m  r,  annex  cuius  to  the  nominative  ;  as,  f rater ctdus,  soror- 
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diln,  OKCuIum,  corpvsculum  ;  from  J'rdter,  sdror,  ds,  {dris),corjnis,  (-ih'is). — So  also 
primitives  in  es  and  is,  but  tliese  drop  tlie  s  of  tiie  nominative  ;  as,  iffnkulus, 
tiubcLida^ditcula  ;  from  i(/nis,  nubts,  dits. 

3.  Primitives  of  other  terminations  of  the  tliird  declension,  and  those  of  the 
fourth,  add  iculus  to  the  root  ;  as,  poniiculus,  colkida,  ossuuluin,  versict'diis,  corni- 
culum;  from p07is,  cos,  6s,  {ossis),  versus,  cornu. 

4.  Primitives  in  o,  (i/tis  or  mis),  in  adding  i.idus,  a,  um,  chanjrc  the  final  vowel 
of  tlie  root  (j  or  o)  into  m  ;  as,  hornuna'dtts,  sti'/uuiuiiliis  ;  from  hcnno  and  sermo  ; 
and  a  few  primitives  of  other  terminations  form  similai'  dimmutives  ;  as,  avun- 
cuias,  domuncula ;  from  dvm  and  dOmus. 

C.  1.  A  few  diminntives  end  in  uleus,  a*,  equuleus,  aculeus ;  from  equus  and 
iicus  ;  and  a  few  also  in  io;  as,  lioinuncio,  senecio,  from  hunw  and  setiex. 

2.  Diminutives  are  sometimes  formed  from  other  diminutives  ;  as,  aselliilus, 
from  asellus ;  sometimes  two  or  more  diminutives  with  diflerent  terminations 
are  formed  from  the  same  primitive  ,  as,  homumidits,  homuUus,  and  homuncio ; 
from  hOnio;  and  som.etimes  the  primitive  undergoes  euphonic  changes  ;  as  i-u- 
tnuscidus,  from  rutnor. 

Rem.  Some  diminutives  difler  in  gender  from  their  primitives  ;  as  ranun- 
culus, sca7nillus,  from  rdna  and  scamnum. 

4.  (a.)  An  amplificative  is  a  personal  appellation  denoting  an  ex- 
cess of  that  which  is  expressed  by  its  primitive  ;  as, 

Cujnio,  one  who  has  a  large  head:  so  ndso,  labeo,  bucco,  J'ronio,  mento,  one  who 
has  a  large  nose,  lips,  or  cheeks,  a  broad  forehead  or  long  chin;  from  caput, 
lulsus,  labia,  bucca,  frons,  and  mentum. 

(6.)  A  few  personal  appellatives  in  io  denote  the  trade  or  profession  to  which 
a  person  belongs  ;  as,  ludio,  an  actor  ;  pellio,  a  fuiTier  ;  from  Indus,  undptliii. 

5.  The  termination  ium  added  to  the  root  of  a  noun,  indicates  the  office  or 
condition,  and  often,  derivatively,  an  assemblage  of  the  individuals  denoted  by 
the  primitive  ;  as,  colltrjium,  colleagueship,  and  thence  an  assembly  of  col- 
leagues ;  strvilium,  servitude,  and  coUectively  the  servants  ;  so  sacerdoiium,  and 
viinisierium ;  from  colli' ya,  seixus,  sactrdos,  and  miitister. 

6.  The  teiTTiination  imonium  is  added  to  the  root  of  a  few  nouns,  denoting 
something  derived  from  tlie  primitives,  or  imparting  to  it  its  peculiar  character; 
as,  ttstimonium,  testimony  ;  so  vadinwnium,  puiriinoiiium,  inatirimmrium  ;  from 
testis,  vds  (vddis),  jMiter,  and  nulttr. 

7.  The  termination  eium,  added  to  the  root  of  names  of  plants,  denotes  a 
place  where  they  grow  in  abundance  ;  as,  quercetian,  lauritum,  oliirtum,  from 
qutrciis,  laurus,  and  ultra. 

So,  also,  lesciditum,  dtinuium,  mjjrti'liim,  and  by  analogy  saawtum.  But  somo 
drop  e  ;  as,  rarectuin,  snliitum,  rir<jultuiii,  and  arbustuin. 

8.  The  termination  urium,  added  to  the  root  of  a  noun,  denotes  a  receptacle 
of  the  thuigs  signified  by  the  primitive;  as,  nriurlum,  an  aviary;  plantdrium,  a 
nursery  ;   fi'om  avis,  a  bird,  'mmI  planta,  a  plant. 

9.  The  termination  Ue,  added  to  the  root  of  names  of  anim.als,  marks  the 
place  where  they  are  kept  ;  as,  bwUe,  a  stall  for  oxen;  so  capr'de,  ovlle;  from 
DOS,  an  ox,  caper,  a  goat,  and  dris,  a  sheep. 

Note  1.    This  class  and  the  preceding  are  properly  neuter  adjectives. 
Note  2.    Abstract  nouns  are  derived  either  from  adjectives  or  from  verbs. 
See  §  26,  5. 

11.   Fkom  Adjectives. 

§  101.  1.  Abstract  nouns  arc  formed  by  adding  the  termination 
Ras,  itwio,  ia,  ilia  or  ities,  edo,  and  imonia  to  the  root  of  the  primitive. 
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2.  Abstracts  in  itns,  (equivalent  to  tlie  English  ty  or  ity),  are  formed  from 
adjectives  of  each  declension  ;  as,  ciipiditas,  teneritaSi  ccleritas,  crwJelUas,  ft'ict- 
tas ;  from  mpldiis,  tener,  celer,  crudcUs,  andj'clix. 

(1.)  When  the  root  ends  in  i,  the  abstract  is  formed  in  elas;  a.s,pietas,  from 
j>iiis ;  and  when  it  ends  in  t,  as  only  is  added  ;  as,  hoiieslas  from  Jionestus. 

(2.)  In  a  few  abstracts  i  before  ins  is  dropped  ;  as,  libcrtas,  jmentas,  from 
llhei;  juvenis.  In/acullas  and  dijjicidtas,  froinj'adlis,  dijfidlis,  there  is  a  change 
also  iu  the  root-vowel  from  i  to  u. 

(3.)  A  few  abstracts  are  formed  in  fivs  or  tiis,  instead  of  jtas  ,•  a.s,  seititus, 
juventiis,  from  servus  And  juvenis.     See  ^  76,  Exc.  2. 

3.  Abstracts  iu  ifudo  are  formed  from  adjectives  in  ?/s,  and  some  from  adjec- 
tives of  the  third  declension  of  two  or  three  terminations;  lis, ma gniiudo,  nUi- 
tudo^fm-tituclo,  acritiido,  from  mnr/?ms,  al/zis, /orti's,  aitr.  Polysyllabic  adjectives 
in  tus,  generally  fonn  their  abstracts  by  adding  udo  instead  of  /fw/o  to  their  root; 
as,  consuetudo,  from  cansueius. 

4.  Abstracts  in  ia  (equivalent  to  the  English  ce  or  r?/,)  are  for  the  most  part 
formed  from  adjectives  of  one  termination  ;  as,  dementia,  ccmstantia,  impuden/- 
tia,  from  clemeiiK,  constmis,  inipi'idcns.  But  some  adjectives  in  us  and  er  , including 
verbals  in  amdus,  likewise  form  their  verbals  in  ia ;  as,  miseria,  angiisda ,  J'aciin- 
dia,  from  wi.s-e?',  a.nijiiJitMs,faiundiis. 

5.  Abstracts  in /^/f  and  itiis  are  formed  from  adjectives  in  us  and  «s  /  as, 
justitia,  trislitia,  duritia,  and  durities,  sennit  ia  and  serenities,  from  j  ustus,  iristis,  dU- 
rus,  and  segnis. 

6.  A  few  abstracts  arc  formed  in  edo,  and  a  i'ev:  in  inwnin  ;  and  sometimes 
two  or  more  abstracts  of  different  terminations  are  fonned  from  the  same  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  neritas,  airilildo,  atredo,  and  aniniania,  from  acer.  In  siich  case  those 
iu  ttUdo  and  irnunia  seem  to  be  more  intensive  in  signification  than  those  in 
itas. 

Remark.  Adjec-tivos,  as  distingui.shed  from  the  abstracts  Tvlaich 
dre  foruicd  IVom  thoui,  are  called  concretes. 

III.     FitOM    VEKliS. 

§  IOjS-     Nouns  derived  from  verbs  are  called  verbal  nouns. 

The  following  are  the  principal  classes  : — 

1.  Abstract  nouns  expressing  the  action  or  condition  denoted  by  a  verb,  es- 
pecially by  a  neuter  verb,  are  fonned  by  amiexing  o;'  to  their  first  root  ;  as, 
amor,  love  ;  favor,  favor  ;  nucror,  grief  ;  splendor,  brightness;  from  (imo,  fuveo, 
mareo,  and  splem/eo. 

2.  {a.)  Abstracts  are  also  fonned  from  many  verbs  by  annexing  iz/m  to  the 
first  or  to  tiie  third  root  ;  as,  colloquium,  a  conference;  (/audiuin,  ]oy  ;  exu7-- 
dium,  a  beginning  ;  e.ritium,  destruction  ;  solatium,  consolation  ;  from  colldr/uor, 
c/audeo,  txordior,  exeo  and  soUyr. 

3.  Some  verbal  abstracts  are  formed  by  annexing  ila,  imonia,  or  imonium,  to 
the  first  root  of  the  verb  ;  as,  qverela  and  qutrimonia,  a  complaint  ;  suadHa, 
persuasion  ;  from  queror  and  suadeo. 

4.  (fr.)  The  temiinations  men  and  mentum,  added  to  the  first  root  of  the 
verb,  generally  witli  a  connecting  vowel,  denote  the  thing  to  which  the  action 
belongs,  both  actively  and  passively,  or  a  means  for  the  performance  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  a9.,fulmen  from  fiih/eo,  flii/nen  fvfnnjiun,  aqmen  from  ar/o,  solumen  from 
soliir,  doi  umentuin  from  dOi  eo,  hlandimenlum  from  hhmdior. 

(i.)  The  final  consonant  of  the  root  is  often  dropped,  and  the  preceding  and 
connecting  vowels  contracted  into  one  syllable  ;  as,  a(jo,  (di/imen,)  uyinen ;  Jovto, 
{fdvimentum,)  f amentum. 
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(c.)  Some  •words  of  this  class  have  no  primitive  verb  in  use  ;  as,  atramentum, 
ink;  but,  in  this  case,  the  connecting  vowel  seems  to  imply  its  reference  to  such 
a  verb  as  atrdre,  to  blacken. 

5.  {a.)  The  terminations  uliim,  biilum,  culum ;  brtim,  cruin,  frwTn,  annexed  to 
the  first  root  of  a  verb,  denote  an  instrument  for  performing  the  act  expressed 
by  the  verb,  or  a  place  for  its  performance  ;  as,  cini/iiliim, ojieriulum,  vejiabulum, 
wntilabrum,  fulcntm,  spectrum,  from  cingo,  operio,  ve7ior,  ventilo,  fulcio,  specio. 

(b.)  Sometimes  cidum  is  contracted  into  clum;  as,  vinclum  for  rinculujn. 
Sometimes,  also,  s  is  inserted  before  trum;  as,  rostrum,  from  rodo,  and  a  con- 
necting vowel  is  placed  before  this  and  some  of  the  other  terminations;  as, 
aratrum,  stubulum,  cubiculum,  from  dr'O,  sto,  and  a'lbo. 

(c.)  Some  words  of  this  kind  are  formed  from  nouns  ;  as,  acetabulum,  a  vin- 
egar cruet ;  turibulum,  a  censer  ;  from  acetum  and  tus. 

6.  {a.)  Nouns  formed  by  adding  or  and  rix  to  the  third  root  of  the  verb,  de- 
note respectively  the  male  and  female  agent  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb ; 
as,  adjutor,  a/fjfttrix,  an  assistant  ;  fautor,  fautrix,  a  favorer ;  vicim;  victrix,  a 
conqueror  ;  from  wljfwo  (adjul-),fdv€0  (faut-),  vinco  [vkt-).  Thev  are  often  like- 
wise used  as  adjectives.  The  feminiue  form  is  less  common  than  the  masca- 
line,  and  when  the  third  root  of  the  verb  ends  in  s,  tlie  feminine  is  sometimes 
formed  in  trix;  as,  tondeo  (tons-)  tonsfrix. 

(b.)  Some  nouns  in  tor  are  formed  immediatelv  from  other  nouns  ;  ns,  viator, 
a  traveller  ;  janitor,  a  door-keeper;  from  via  and  Janua.  In  meretrix  from  mereo, 
i  of  the  third  root  becomes  e. 

(c.)  The  agent  of  a  few  verbs  is  denoted  by  the  termmations  a  and  o  annexed 
to  the  first  root  ;  as,  conv'iva,  a  guest  ;  advena,  a  stranger  ;  scriba,  a  scribe  ; 
erro,  a  vagrant ;  bibo,  a  dioinkard;  comedo,  a  glutton,  from  convivo,  advenio,  etc. 

7.  Many  abstract  nouns  are  foniied  by  annexing  io  and  us  (gen.  us)  to  the 
third  root  of  a  verb;  as,  actio,  an  action  ;  lectio,  reading  ;  from  d(/o  {act-),  Ugo 
(lect-); — canfus,  singing  ;  vlsus,  sight  ;  usus,VLse;  from  cdiw  {cant-),  video  (rls-), 
Cior  (Us-). 

Remark  1.  Nouns  of  both  forms,  and  of  like  signification,  are  frequently  de- 
rived from  the  same  verb ;  as,  concursio  and  ccnicursus,  a  running  together ;  nwtio 
and  nwtus,  etc. 

I?EM.  2.  Nouns  formed  by  adding  the  termination  Ura  to  the  third  root  of 
a  verb,  sometimes  have  the  same  signification  as  those  in  io  and  us,  and  some- 
times denote  the  result  of  an  action;  as,/(osi7iira,  position;  vinctUra,  a  binding 
together  ;  from  pO)io,  and  vincio;  and  the  termination  ela  has  sometimes  the 
same  meaning;  -as,  querela,  complaint  ;  loquela,  speech,  from  queror  and  Wquor. 

Note.  One  of  these  forms  is  generally  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  and  vrhen 
two  or  more  are  found,  they  are  usually  employed  in  somewhat  different  senses. 

8.  The  termination  oiium,  added  to  the  third  root  of  a  verb,  denotes  the  place 
where  the  action  of  the  verb  is  perfonned ;  as,  auditorium,  a  lecture-room ;  con- 
ditorium,  a  repository ;  from  audio  and  condo. 

COMPOSITION   OF  NOUNS. 

§  103.    Compound  nouns  are  formed  variously : — 

1.  Of  two  nouns;  as,  rupicapra,  a  wild  goat,  of  rUpes  and  capra.  In  some 
vrords,  compounded  of  two  nouns,  the  former  is  a  genitive;  as,  senatHsconsuUum, 
a  decree  of  the  senate;  jiirisccmudtus,  a  lawyer;  in  others,  both  parts  are  de- 
clined;  &«;  respidjlica,jusjurandum.     See  ^  91. 

2.  Of  a  noun  and  a  verb  ;  as,  artxfex,  an  artist,  of  ars  and  fdcio;  JicH- 
cen,  a  harper,  oijides  and  cdno ;  ayricdla,  a  husbaudmau,  of  dyer  and  cdlo. 
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3.  Of  an  adjective  and  a  noun;  as,  cEquirwctiuni,  the  equinox,  of  ceqmis  and 
nox;  millepeda,  a  millepede,  of  mille  and  pes. 

In  duumvir,  triumvir,  decemvir,  centumvir,  tlie  numeral  adjective  is  in  the 
genitive  plural. 

Eemark  1.  When  the  former  part  of  a  compound  word  is  a  noun  or  an  adjec- 
tive, it  usually  ends  in  i;  as,  artifex,  rujHcapra,  agi-icOla,  etc.  If  the  second 
■word  begins  with  a  vowel,  an  elision  takes  place  ;  as,  quinquennium,  oi  qitinque 
and  annus ;  maffnanimus,  of  magnus  and  animus. 

4.  Of  an  adveib  and  a  noun  ;  as,  nefas,  wickedness ;  mmo,  nobody ;  of  tie,  fas, 
and  hvmo.     So  hiduum,  of  bis  and  dies. 

5.  Of  a  preposition  and  a  noun:  as,  incuria,  want  of  care,  of  in  and  ciira.  So 
intervallum,  an  intei-val ;  pracoi-dia,  the  diaphragm ;  proverhium,  a  proverb ;  sub- 
stllium,  a  low  seat ;  superficies,  a  surface. 

Rem.  2.  When  tlie  former  part  is  a  preposition,  its  final  consonant  is  sometimes 
changed,to  adapt  it  to  that  which  foUows  it :  as,  ignobilis,  illepldus,im])rudentia, 
irrumpo,  of  in  and  nobilis,  lepidus,  etc.     See  §  196. 


ADJECTIVES. 

§  104.  An  adjective  is  a  word  which  quahfies  or  limits  the 
meaning  of  a  substantive. 

Adjectives  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  signification,  into 
various  classes ;  as  denoting, 

1.  Character  or  quality  ;   us,  hdnus,  good;  albus, -white',  amicus,  frien^y, 

2.  State  or  condition;  as, /*'&,  happy;  dives,  rich. 

3.  Possession;  as,  herilif,  a  master's;  patrius,  a  father's. 

4.  Quantity;  as,  magnus,  great;  iotas,  entire;  parvus,  small. 

5.  Number;  as,  umis,  one ;  secundus,  second;  tot,  so  many;  quot,  as  many. 
These  are  called  numerals. 

6.  Time;  as,  annwws,  yearly;  ^es<er«MS,  of  yesterday;  ftzniMS,  of  two  years; 
trimestris,  of  three  months. 

7.  Place;  as,  flfttfs,  high;  vicinus,  near;  aerius,  aSrial;  terrestris,  terrestrial. 

8.  Material;  as,  awreMS,  golden ;  ya«/i«e?w,  beechen ;  terrenus,  earthen. 

9.  Part;  as,  ntdbis,  no  one;  aliquis,  some  one.     These  are  caWed partitives. 

10.  Country;  as,  Romdnus,  Roman;  Arjnnas  oi  Arplnum.  These  are  called 
patriids. 

1 1.  Diminution ;  as,  parrSlus,  from  parvus,  smaU ;  mistllus,  from  miser,  miser- 
able.    These  are  called  dimimdices. 

12.  Amplification;  as,  vinosus  and  vinnlentus,  much  given  to  wine;  auritus, 
having  long  eai's.     These  are  called  ampUficatives. 

13.  Relation ;  as,  dvldus,  desirous  of ;  memoi;  mindful  of ;  insuetus.  These 
are  called  relatives. 

14.  InteiTOgation ;  as,  quantusf  how  gi-eat;  qualisf  of  what  kind;  qnot?  how 
many  ?  quoius  f  of  what  number  ?  These  are  called  interrogatives ;  and,  when 
not  used  interrogatively,  they  are  called  cwrelatives. 

15.  Specification;  as,  talis,  such;  tantus,  so  gi-eat;  tot,  so  many.  These  are 
called  demonstratives. 

C 
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DECLENSION   OF   ADJECTIVES. 

§  10«>.     1.    Adjectives  are  declined  like  substantives,  and  are 
either  of  the  first  and  second  declensions,  or  oi"  the  thii'd  only. 


ADJECTIVES 


OF  THE  FIRST  AND 
CLEKSIONS. 
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2.  The  masculine  of  adjectives  belonjjing  to  the  first  and  second 
declensions,  ends  either  in  w.s  or  in  er.  The  feminine  and  neuter  are 
formed  respectively  by  annexing  a  and  nm  to  the  root  of  the  mascu- 
line. The  mascuhne  in  us  is  declined  like  doimniis;  that  in  er  like 
gen  er  or  ayer ;  the  feminine  always  like  musa  ;  and  the  neuter  like 
regnum. 

Remark  1.  Thc'masculine  of  oiie  adjective,  satur,  -ui-a,  -urum,  full,  euds  in 
ur,  and  is  declined  like  getter. 


Boniis,  good. 

Singular. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

N. 

bo'-niis, 

bo'-na, 

bo'-niim, 

G. 

bo'-ni, 

bo'-nae, 

bo'-ni, 

D. 

bo'-no. 

bo'-nae, 

bo'-no. 

Ac. 

bo'-num, 

bo'-nam, 

bo'-niim, 

V. 

bo'-ne, 

bo'-na. 

bo'-niira, 

Ah. 

bo'-no. 

bo'-na. 
Plural. 

bo'-no. 

N. 

bo'-ni, 

bo'-nae. 

bo'-na, 

G. 

bo-no'-rum, 

bo-na'-riim, 

bo-no'-riiin, 

D. 

bo'-nis. 

bo'-nis. 

bo'-nis, 

Ac. 

bo'-nos, 

bo'-nas, 

bo'-na, 

V. 

bo'-ni, 

bo'-na2, 

bo'-na, 

Ah. 

bo'-nis. 

bo'-nis. 

bo'-nis. 

In  like  manner  decline 

Al'-tus,  JiigJi.  Fi'-dus,  faithful.  Lon'-gus,  long. 

A-va'-rus,  covetous.      Im'-pro-bus,  loickcd.       Ple'-nus,  full. 
Be-nig'-nus,  kind.        In-i'-quus,  unjust.  Tac'-i-tua,  silent. 

Rem.  2.   Like  bonus  are  also  declined  all  participles  in  us  ;  as, 
A-nia'-tus.        Am-a-tu'-rus.        A-man'-dus. 

Rem.  3.  The  masculine  of  the  vocative  singular  of  adjectives  in  vs  is  some- 
times like  the  uominative;  as,  0  vlr  fortis  atque  amicus.  Hor.  3feit3  has  both 
mi  and  7iieiis. 

Rkm.  4.  The  genitive  plural  of  distributive  numerals  ends  commonly  ind/a 
instead  of  Oram ;  a.s,  crassiludo  bin&m  dijitorum.  Plin. 


i 
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DECLENSIONS 

S. 

Tener,  tender. 
Singular. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

N. 

te'-ner, 

ten'-e-ra, 

ten'-e-rum, 

G. 

ten'-e-ri, 

ten'-e-rae, 

ten'-e-ri, 

D. 

ten'-e-ro, 

ten'-e-raj, 

ten'-e-ro. 

Ac. 

ten'-e-rum, 

ten'-e-ram, 

ten'-e-rfim, 

V. 

te'-ner, 

ten'-e-ra. 

ten'-e-rum, 

Ah. 

ten'-e-ro. 

ten'-e-ra. 
Plural. 

ten'-e-ro. 

N. 

ten'-e-ri, 

ten'-e-rfe, 

ten'-e-ra, 

G. 

ten-e-ro'-rum,     ten-e-ra-riim, 

ten-e-ro'-rum, 

D. 

ten'-e-ris, 

ten'-e-ris. 

ten'-e-ris, 

Ac. 

ten'-e-ros, 

ten'-e-ras, 

ten'-e-ra, 

V. 

ten'-e-ri, 

ten'-e-raB, 

ten'-e-ra, 

Ab. 

ten'-e-ris. 

ten'-e-ris. 

ten'-e-ris. 
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In  like  manner  are  declined 


As'-per,  rough.. 
Ex'-ter,  foreign. 
Gib'-ber,  crook-backed. 


La'-cer,  torn. 
Li'-ber,  free. 
ISIi'-ser,  wretched. 


Pros'-per,  prosperous. 

Sa -tur,  full. 


So  also  alter,  except  in  the  genitive  and  dative  singular  (see  §  107),  semlfer, 
and  the  compounds  of  gero  and  fero ;  as,  laniyer,  ojjftr. 

Note.    Prosper  is  less  frequent  than  prosperns,  and  exter  is  scarcely  used 
in  the  nominative  singular  masculine. 

§  106t     The  other  adjectives  in  er  drop  e  in  declension ;  as, 


Piger,  slothful. 

Singular. 

ifasc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

N. 

pi'-ger. 

pi'-gra. 

pi'-grum. 

G. 

pi'-gri, 

pi'-gi-ae, 

pi'-gr>» 

D. 

pi'-gro, 

pi'-grse, 

pi'-gro, 

Ac. 

pi'-griim, 

pi'-gram. 

pi'-griim, 

V. 

pi'-ger, 

pi'-gra. 

pi'-grum, 

Ab. 

pi'-gro. 

pi'-gra. 
Plural. 

pi'-gro. 

N. 

Pi'-g"' 

pi'-grse, 

pi'-gra, 

G. 

pi-gro'-rum,      pi-gra  -rum, 

pi-gro'-riim. 

D. 

pi'-gris, 

pi  -gris. 

pi'-gris, 

Ac. 

pi'-gros, 

pi'-gras, 

pi'-gra. 

V. 

pi'-g". 

pi'-grae. 

pi'-gra. 

Ah. 

pi'-gris. 

pi'-gris. 

pi'-gris. 
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In  like  manner  decline 

^'-o;er,  sirk.  Ma'-cer,  lean.  Sca'-ber,  rcntgh. 

A'-ter.  bliuk.  Ni'-ger,  black.  Si-nis'-ter,  Itfl. 

Cre'-ber,  frequtnt.  Pur-cher,  fnir.  Te'-ter,  fouL 

GhV-ber,  smooth.  Ifn'-ber,  red.  Va'-fer,  cnifty. 

In'-te-ger,  entire.  Sii'-cer,  sacred. 

Dexter,  right,  has  -tra,  -trum,  and  less  frequently  -tei-a,  -terum. 

§  107.     Six  adjectives  in  ux,  and  three  in  er,  have  their  genitive 
singular  in  ius,  and  their  dative  in  i,  in  all  the  genders  : — 

Alius,  another.  Totus,  whole.  Alter,  -XvrA,-tlr\vm^theother. 

Nullus,  no  one.  Ullus,  any.  Uter,  -tra,  -trum,  width  of  the  two. 

Solus,  alone.  Unus,  out.  Neuter,  -tra,  -tram,  neiOier. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  other  compoxuids  of  fder, — namely,  uterque,  each 
of  two;  utercumqiie,  uterlibet,  and  u/«;t(s,  which  of  the  two  you  please;  gen. 
utriusqne,  etc. — also,  alteruter,  one  of  two;  gen.  alleriUrius,  and  sometimes  alte- 
Hiis  uliius;  dat.  alterutri.     So  alleruterque,  and  uniisqiiisque.     See  §  138,  4. 

J^uUtis,  solus,  totus,  ullus,  and  unus  are  thus  declined  : — 

Slnrjular. 


Masc. 

Fein. 

Neut. 

N. 

u'-nus, 

u'-na, 

u'-num, 

G. 

u-ni'-us,* 

u-ni'-us, 

u-ni'-us, 

D. 

u'-ni, 

u'-ni. 

u'-nl, 

Ac. 

u'-niim, 

u'-ntlm, 

u'-num, 

V. 

u'-ne, 

u'-na, 

u'-num, 

Ah. 

u'-no. 

u'-na. 

u'-no. 

The  plural  is  regular,  like  that  of  bonus. 

Remark  1.  Alius  has  aliiuJ  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  neu- 
ter, and  in  the  genitive  allium,  contracted  for  aliius. 

Rem.  2.  Except  in  the  genitive  and  dative  singular,  alter  is  declined  like  tiner, 
and  iter  and  neuter  like  pU/er. 

Rem.  3.  Some  of  these  adjectives,  in  earlj'  writers,  and  occasionally  even  ia 
Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Nepos,  form  their  genitive  and  dative  regularly,  like  bdnus, 
tener,  or  piger. 

ADJECTIVES  OF  THE  THIRD  DECLENSION. 

§  108-     Some  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  have  three  termi- 
nations in  the  nominative  singular ;  some  two ;  and  others  only  one 

I.  Those  of  tliree  terminations  end  in  cr,  masc. ;  is,  fern. ;  and  e, 
neut. ;  and  are  thus  declined : — • 

Acer,  sharp. 
Singular. 


Maxc. 

Fein. 

Neut. 

N. 

a'-cer, 

a'-cris, 

a'-cre, 

G. 

a'-cris. 

a'-cris, 

a'-cris. 

D. 

a'-cri. 

a'-cri, 

a'-cri, 

Ac. 

a' -crura, 

a'-crcm, 

a'-cre. 

V. 

a'-cer. 

a'-cris. 

a'-cre, 

Ah. 

a'-cri. 

a'-cri. 

a'-cri. 

*  See  §  15. 


§  109,110. 

ADJECTIVES- 

-THTP.D    DECLENSION. 

Plural. 

N. 

a'-cres, 

a'-cres, 

a'-crl-a, 

G. 

a'-cri-ura, 

a'-cri-um, 

a'-cri-um, 

D. 

ac'-ri-bus, 

ac'-ri-bus, 

ac'-ri-bus, 

Ac. 

a'-crcs, 

a'-cres, 

a'-cri-a, 

V. 

a'-cres, 

a'-cres, 

a'-cri-a, 

Ah. 

ac'-ri-bus. 

ac'-ri-bus. 

ac'-ri-bus. 
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In  like  manner  are  declined  the  following ; — 

Ai'-iicer,  cheerful.  Pa-his'-ter,  marsh}/.  Sil-ves'-ter,  woody. 

Cam-pes'-ter,  cAa»!/)a/^ra.  Pe-des'-ter,  on  foot.  Ter-res'-ter,  terrestrial. 

CeA'-h-hev,  famous.  Pu'-ter,  rotten.  YoV-n-cer,  winged. 

E-ques'-ter,  equestrian.  Sa-lu'-ber,  wholesome. 

To  these  add  names  of  months  in  -ber,  used  as  adjectives ;  as,  October,  etc. 
(cf.  §  71),  and  celer,  swift,  which  has  celeris,  celere;  gen.  celens,  etc. 

Rej^ark  1.  The  termination  er  was  anciently  sometimes  feminine ;  as,  volUcer 
fama.  Petr. :  and,  on  tlie  other  baud,  the  masculine  ofteu  ends  ya  is ;  as, 
coUis  silvestris,  Csas. 

Rem.  2.    Volucer  has  um  in  the  genitive  plural. 

§  109.  II.  Adjectives  of  two  terminations  end  in  is  for  tlie  mas- 
culine and  feminine,  and  e  for  the  neuter,  except  comparatives,  which 
end  in  or  and  ics. 

Those  in  is,  e,  are  thus  declined : — 


Mitis  mild. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

M.  (f  F. 

N. 

M.  cf  F. 

^N. 

iV.     mi'-tis, 

nii'-te. 

N. 

mi'-tes, 

mit'-i-5,* 

G.     mi'-tis, 

mi'-tis, 

G. 

mit'-i-um,* 

mit'-i-um, 

D.     mi'-tl, 

mi'-ti, 

D. 

mit'-i-biis, 

mit'-i-bus, 

Ac.  mi'-tem, 

mi'-te, 

.      Ac. 

mi'-tes, 

mit'-i-a, 

V.     mi'-tis, 

mi'-te. 

V. 

mi'-tes, 

mit'-i-a, 

Ab.   mi'-ti. 

mi'-ti. 

Ab. 

mit'-i-biis. 

mit'-i-bus. 

In  like 

manner  decline 

Ag'-!-lis,  active. 

Dul'-cis 

,  sioeet. 

In-col'-u 

-mis,  safe. 

Bre'-vis,  shoj-t. 

For'-tis, 

brave. 

Mi-rab'- 

l-lis,  wonder] 

Cru-de'-lis,  cruel. 

Gra'-vis 

,  heavy. 

Om'-nis 

all. 

Tres 

,  three,  is  declLned  like  the  plural  of  mitis 

. 

Note.    Several  adjectives  of  this  class  have  forms  also  in  us,  a,  um.    See  §  116. 

§  110.    (a.)    All  comparatives,  except  plus,  more,  are  thus  de- 
clined : — 


•  Pronounced  mish'-e-ay  etc.     See  §  12. 
6* 
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Mitior,*  milder. 

Singular. 
M.  (f-  F. 

.  ^:  ^ 

N. 

mit'-i-6r, 

mit'-i-us, 

G. 

mit-i-o'-ris, 

mit-i-o'-ris, 

D. 

mit-i-6'-ri, 

mit-i-o'-ri, 

Ac. 

mit-i-o'-rcm, 

mit'-i-us, 

V. 

mit'-i-or, 

mit'-i-us. 

Ab. 

mit-I-o'-re,  or  -ri. 
Plural. 

mit-i-o'-re,  or  -ri 

M.  f  F. 

N. 

N. 

mit-i-o'-res, 

mit-i-o'-ra. 

G. 

niit-i-o'-rum, 

mit-i-o'-rfun, 

D. 

mit-i-or'-i-bus, 

mit-i-or'-i-bus, 

Ac. 

mit-i-o'-res, 

mit-i-o'-ra, 

F. 

mit-i-5'-res, 

mit-i-o'-ra. 

Ab. 

mit-i-or'-i-bus. 

mit-i-or'-i-biis. 

In  like  manner  decline 

Al'-ti-or,  hii/her.  Dul'-ci-or,  sweeter.  Gra'-vi-or,  heavier. 

Au-da/-ci-or,  bolder.  Fe-Vic'-i-or,  happier.  Pru-den'-ti-or,  more  pru- 

Bre'-vi-or,  sliorter.  Fe-ro'-ci-or,  fiercer.  dent. 

Cru-de'-li-or,  more  cruel.  For'-ti-or,  braver.  U-be'-ri-or,  more  fertile. 

Plus,  more,  is  thus  declined  : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

N.  M.  cf  F.  N. 

N.     plus,  N.  pill '-res,  plii'-ni,  rare?^  plu'-ri-5, 

G.    plu'-ris,  G.  plu'-ri-iim,  plu'-ri-uin, 

D.     ,  D.  plu'-ri-biis,  plu'-ri-bus, 

Ac.   plus,  Ac.  plii'-res,  plu'-ra, 

V     V.  

Ab.    (plu'-re,  ohs.)  Ab.  plu'-ri-bus.  plu'ri-bus. 

So,  but  in  the  plural  number  only,  complares,  a  great  many. 

§  111.      m.    Other  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  have  but 
one  termination  in  the  nominative  singular  for  all  genders.     They  all' 
end  in  /,  r,  5,  or  a;,  and  increase  in  the  genitive. 

They  are  thus  declined  : — 

Felix,  happy. 
Singular. 


M.  §•  F. 

N. 

N.    fe'-lix, 

fe'-lix, 

G.    fe-li'-cis. 

fe-ll'-cis, 

D.    fe-li'-ci. 

fe-li'-ci, 

Ac.   fe-li'-cem. 

fe'-lix, 

V.     fe'-lix, 

fe'-lix. 

Ab.    fe-li'-ce,  or  -cl. 

fe-li'-ce,  or  -ci 

*  Pronounced  mish'-e-oT^  etc.    See  j  12. 
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Plural. 


M.  ^  F. 

N.  fe-li'-ces, 

G.  fe-lic'-i-iim,* 

D.  fe-lic'-i-bus, 

Ac.  fe-li'-ces, 

V.  fe-li'-ces, 

Ab.  fe-lic'-i-biis. 


N.  _ 
fe-lic'-i-a,* 
fe-lic'-i-iim, 
fe-lic'-i-biis, 
fe-Iic'-i-a, 
fe-Iic'-i-a, 
^-lic'-I-bus. 


M.  §-  F. 


Prissens,  present. 
Singular. 


N. 
G. 
D. 


prae  -sens, 

prse-seij'-tis, 

prjE-sen'-ti, 
Ac.   prie-sen'-tcin, 
V.     prae'-sens, 
Ab.   prie-sea'-tc,or-ti. 

«  Plural. 


N. 

prje'-sens, 

prffi-sen'-tis, 

prse-sen'-ti, 

prag'-sens, 

pras'-sens, 

pras-sen'-te,  or  -ti. 


N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ab. 


prne-sen 
prae-sen 
pra3-sen 
pra3-sen 
pra3-sen 


-ti-a,t 


ti-ura, 

-ti-biis, 

-ti-a, 

-ti-a, 


prce-sen'-ti-biis. 


prse-sen  -tes, 

prae-sen'-ti-iim, 

prEB-sen'-ti-biis, 

prffi-sen'-tes, 

prge-seii'-tes, 

pras-sen'-ti-biis. 

In  like  manner  decline 

Au'-dax,  -acis,  bold.  Par'-ti-ceps,  -ipis,  par-  Sol'-Iers,  -tis,  shrewd. 

Com'-pos, -Otis,  master  of.  tuipant.  Sos'-pes, -itis,  ^q/e. 

Fe'-rox,  -6cisi,_/i'€?'ce.  Pi-te'-pes,  -etis,  swift.  Sup'-plex,   -Icis,   sup- 

Li'-gens, -tis,  A«^e.  riu'-dens, -tis, /(r«Je/i^           jAiaiU. 

Remark.    All  present  participles  are  declined  like  prcesens ;  as, 

A'-mans.     Mu'-nens.     Ru'-gens.     Ca'-pi-eus.     Aii'-di-ens. 

Note.  A  few  adjectives  of  one  temiinatioa  liave  redundant  forms  in  us,  a, 
um;  see  §  116. 

Rules    for    the    Oblique    Cases    of    Adjectives    op    thb 

Third  Declexsiox. 

GKNITIVE    SINGULAR. 

§  lis.    ]\Iost  adjectives  of  the  third  declension  form  their  geni- 
tive singular  like  nouns  of  the  same  termination. 

The  following  may  here  be  specified: — 

1.  Of  those  in  ts  (cf.  §  73)  some  have  -etis ;  as,  hebes,  perpes,  prapes,  and  teres  ; 
—inquies  and  locilples  have  -His  ; — some  have  -itis ;  as,  dives,  sospes,  and  super- 
st^s ; — some  have  -idis ;  as,  dises,  and  reses  ; — blpes,  and  tripes  have  -pedis  ; — pubes 
hsin  puberis,  and  impuhcs,  impuberis  and  impubis. 

*  Pronounced /f-fc/t'-£-i<m,  etc.    See  §  10,  Exc,  and  g  7.,  3,  (6.) 
t  Pronounced  pre-zen'-slie-a^  etc 
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I  2.  Compos  and  impos  hare  -dtis,  and  exoSy  exossis. — Exhx  lias  exlegis,  pernox 
thsis,  pei'iiottts  (§  7S),  prcecox, pracdiis.  i^Mv^lUlX'  reducis.  —  Qfhbs  has  ccelibis, 
'  (§  77) ;  intercvs,  iniei-cutis,  and  veins,  veteris.  Those  in  ceps  which  are  compounds 
of  ciiput,  have  -cipitis;  as,  anceps,  pr-teceps  (^  78,  1);  but  the  compounds  of  ceps 
from  cdpio  have  -fp?s ;  as,  pa7-theps,  pnrticipis. — Those  in  coi-s,  compounds  of 
«'(>r,  have  -cordis;  as,  concors,  concordis  (§71,  Exc.  2). — Meiiior  and  imniemor 
have  -oris. 

ABLATIVE    SINGULAR. 

« 

§  113.  1.  Adjectives  whicli  have  e  in  the  nominative  singular  neu- 
ter have  only  i  in  the  ablative. 

Exc.  1.  The  ablatives  himestre,  cceleste,  and  perenne  are  found  in  Ovid,  and 
cognomlne  in  Virgil. 

2.  Comparatives  and  participles  in  ns,  when  used  as  participles, 
especially  in  the  ablative  absolute,  have  'rather  e  than  i;  but  parti- 
cipial adjectives  in  ns  have  rather  i  than  e. 

3.  Adjectives  of  one  termination  have  either  e  or  i  in  the  ablative. 

Exc.  2.  The  followmg  adjectives  of  one  tennination  have  only  e  in  the  abla- 
tive : —  » 

Bicorpor,  bipes,  crelebs,  compos,  deses,  discolor,  hospes,  impos,  impubes,  ju- 
vfnis,  locuples,  pauper,  princeps,  puber  or  pubes,  senex,  sospes,  superstes, 
tricorpor,  tricuspis,  and  tripes. 

Exc.  3  .  The  following  adjectives  of  one  termination  have  only  i  in  the  abla- 
tive : — 

Anceps,  concors,  discors,  hebes,  immfmor,  iner:^,  ingens,  Inops,  mtmor,  par, 
prceceps,  recen?,  rfpens,  vigil,  and  most  adjectives  in  ar,  especially  those  in 
pUx. 

Keji.  1.   Jnerte  occurs  in  Ovid,  recente  in  Ovid  and  Catullus,  and  pracipe  in 

Ennius. 

Eem.  2.  PrcBsens,  "vvhen  used  of  things,  makes  the  ablative  in  i;  when  used 
of  persons,  it  has  e. 


NOMINATIVE,    ACCUSATIVE,  AND   GENITIVE   PLUEAL. 

§  114.  1.  The  neuter  of  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural 
ends  in  ia,  and  the  genitive  plural  of  all  genders  in  ium ;  but  compar- 
atives in  or,  with  vetus,  old,  and  uber,  fertile,  have  a,  and  um. 

2.  The  accusative  plural  of  masculine  and  feminine  adjectives,  whose  geni- 
tive plural  ends  in  ium,  anciently  ended  in  is  or  eis,  instead  of  is.    Cl'.  §  85,  Exc.  1. 

Exc.  1.  Those  adjectives  that  have  only  e  in  the  ablative  singular,  have  um 
in  the  genitive  plural. 

Exc.  2.  Compounds  of yano,  cipio,  and  of  such  nouns  as  make  mot  in  their 
genitive  plural,  with  celer,  compar,  clcur,  dives,  meiiior,  immimor,  prapes,  siip- 
j)lexy  and  vlffil,  make  their  genitive  plural  in  um. 

Exc.  3.  Dis,  locuples,  sons,  and  insons  have  either  um  or  ium.  Tlie  poets  and 
the  later  prose  wi-iters  sometimes  form  the  genitive  plural  of  other  adjectives 
and  of  participles  in  ns,  by  syuc:'pe,  iu  um,  instead  oi  ium;  as,  caltslum,  Virg. 
Ovid,  etc. 
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IRREGULAR   ADJECTIVES. 

§  11^.     Some  adjWtives  are  defective,  others  redundant 
DEFECTIVE    ADJECTIVES. 

1.  (rt.)  Many  adjectives  denoting  personal  qualities  or  attributes 
•want  the  neuter  gender,  unless  when  occasionally  joined  to  a  neuter 
substantive  used  figuratively.     Such  are  the  following : — 

Bicorpor,  bipes,  caelebs,  compos,  consors,  degt-ner,  dives,  impos,  impubes, 
industrius,  iiiops,  insons,  invitus,  juvt-nis,  locuples,  memor,  paui)er,  purticeps 
princeps,  puber,  or  pubes,  redux,  senex,  sous,  sospes,  superstes,  supplex,  tri- 
corpor,  vigil. 

(b.)  V'utrix  and  ultrix  are  feminine  in  the  singular,  seldom  neuter;  in  the 
plural,  they  are  feminine  and  neuter.  Such  verbals  partake  of  the  nature  both 
of  substantives  and  adjectives,  and  correspond  to  masculines  in  tor.  See  ^ 
102,  6,  (a.) 

2.  The  following  want  the  genitive  plural,  and  are  rarely  used 

in  the  neuter  gender : — 

Concolor,  deses,  hebes,  pcrpes,  reses,  teres,  versicolor. 

3.  The  names  of  months,  which  are  properly  adjectives,  have  only 
the  masculine  and  feminine  genders. 

4.  Some  adjectives  are  wholly  indeclinable. 

Such  are/r«(/t,  temperate;  nequam,  worthless;  sat  or  satis,  sufficient;  the 
plurals  aliqmt,  lot,  quit,  toiiikm,  quotqmt;  and  the  cardinal  numbers  inomquatVr- 
or  to  centum  inclusive,  and  also  mille.     Cf  ^  118, 1,  and  6,  (6.) 

5.  The  following  adjectives  are  used  only  in  certain  cases :  — 

BillceiTi,  ace.  ,•  doMif-thsued.  Cetera,  ceterum,  the  rest,  wants  the  nom.  sing. 
muse.  Decemplicem,  (uc  ;  te«/('W.  Exspes,  ?wm. ;  hopeless.  Liquies,  n<Mra.  ; 
-etem,  (kc.  ;  -etc,  abl. ;  restless.  Mactus,  and  macte,  nom. ;  macte,  ace. ;  honored; 
— umct'i,  nam.  plur.  Necesse,  arer/necessum,  now.,  wc.  ;  necessary.  Plus,  «oto., 
ace. ;  pluris,  qeu. ;  viore  ;^pl.  plures,  -a,  nom.  ace.  ;  -ium  ^en. ;  ibus,  dot.,  abl. 
Cf.  ^  110.  PostOra,  pusterum,  coming  after,  wants  the  nom.  sing.  masc.  Potis, 
nom.  sing,  and/;/.,  all  genders;  able.  Pote,  nom.  sing.,  for  potest;  jjossiile.  Sep- 
teniplicis,  (/e«. ;  -ce,abl.;  seven-fold.  Siremps,  a«d  sirempse,  nom.  and  aec.  ; 
cUik-e.  Tantundem,  nom.  ace.  ;'  tantidem,  geji. ;  tantandem,  ace.  ;  so  much. 
Trilicem,  iiec. ;  Irebly-tisstied  ;  trilTces,  num.  and  ace.  pi. 

REDUNDANT   ADJECTIVES. 

§  116.     The  following  adjectives  are  redundant  in  termination 
and  declension.     Those  marked  r  are  more  rarely  used. 

Aeclivis,  ami  -us,  r,  ascending.  Inquies,  and  -etus,  restless. 

Auxiliaris,  and  -ius.  auxiliary.  Joculilris,  and  -ius,  r,  laughable. 

IJijiigis,  nrttZ-us,  yoked  two  together.  Multiiugis,  r,  and  -us,  yoked  imny  to- 

iV^ciiviit,  and -im,  r,  descending.  geiher. 

Kxanimis,  cind-\i^,  r,  lifeless.  Opulens,  a«<f-lentus,  rich. 

Hilaris,  and  -us,  cheerful.  Praecox,   -coquis,  atul  -coquus,   early 

Imbecillis,  r,  ami  -us,  weak.  ripe.    . 

Impubes,  a)id  -is,    r,  -is  or  -eris,  not    Proclivis,  and  -us,  r,  shping. 

grown  vp.  Quadrijugis,  and  -us,   yoked  four  Uh 

luermis,  and  -us,  r,  unarmed.  geiher. 

Iiifrenis,  and  -us,  unbri/Ued.  Semianlmis,  and -us,  half  alive. 
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Semiennis,  and  -us,  half  armed. 
Seinisomnis,  arul  -ui-,  ;•,  half  asleep. 
Siiigularis,  and  -ius,  single. 


Siiblimis,  and -n^,  r,  Mffh. 
Uuiinimis,  r,  and  -us,  itnanimcnis 
'Violens,  ?•,  and  -lentus,  violtnt. 


To  these  may  be  added  some  adjectires  in  er  and  is ;  as,  saltier  and  -fr/'*», 
celiber  and  -bri's.     Cf.  ^  108,  K,  1. 

NUMERAL  ADJECTIVES. 

§  117.    Numeral  adjectives  are  divided  into  tbree  principal 
classes — Cardinal,  Ordinal,  and  Distributive. 

I.    Cardinal  numbers  are  those  which  simply  denote  the  number  of 
things,  in  answer  to  the  question  Quvtf   '  How  many  ?  '     They  are, 

I. 

11. 

m. 

nil.  or  IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

villi,  or  IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIIII.  or  XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

<  XVIII. 

XVIIII.  (»»•  XIX. 
XX. 

XXI. 

xxn. 

XXX. 

XX  XX.  or  XL. 

L. 

LX. 

LXX. 

LXXX. 

LXXXX.  or  XC. 

C. 

CI. 

CO. 

ccc 

CCCC,  or  CD. 

1,3,  or  D. 

IDC,  or  DC. 

l:jCC,  or  DCC. 

10 CCC,  or  DCCC. 

IDCCCC,  or  DCCCC. 

CID,  or  M. 

CiaCIO,  or  MM. 


1. 

Unus, 

one. 

2. 

Duo, 

two. 

3. 

Tres, 

three. 

4. 

Quatuor, 

Jour. 

6. 

Quinque, 

Jive. 

6. 

Sex, 

six. 

7. 

Septera, 

seven. 

8. 

Octo, 

eijjht 

9. 

NiJvem, 

nine. 

10. 

Decern, 

ten. 

11. 

Undecim, 

eleven. 

12. 

Duodecim, 

twelve. 

13. 

Tredecim, 

Unrteen. 

14. 

Quatiiordecim, 

fourteen. 

15. 

Quindtcim, 

JiJ^een. 

16. 

Sedecim,  or  sexdecina, 

siJCteen. 

17. 

Septendechn, 

seventeen. 

18. 

Octodtcim, 

eighteen. 

19. 

Novendtchn, 

nineteen. 

20. 

Viginti, 

twenty. 

21. 

Viginti  umis,  or 
unus  et  viginti. 

twenty-one. 

22. 

Viginti  due,  or            ) 
duoet  viginti,  etc.,    ) 

twenty-two. 

SO. 

Trtginta, 

thirty. 

40. 

QuRdniginta, 

J'orty. 

60. 

Qninquaginta, 

.fif'y 

60. 

Sexaginta, 

si.cty. 

70. 

Septuaginta, 

serenty. 

80. 

Octogiiita,  or  octuaginta, 

1  e\</'iiy- 

90. 

Xonaginta, 

liintfy. 

300. 

Centum, 

a  hundred. 

101.    Centum  unus,  or 
centum  et  unus,  etc.. 

a  hundred  and 

200. 

Ducenti,  -se,  a, 

two  hundred. 

300. 

Treceuti,  etc.. 

three  hundred. 

400. 

Quadringeuti, 

Jvnr  hundred. 

600. 

Quingenti, 

Jire  hundred. 

600. 

Sexcenti, 

six  hundred. 

700. 

Septingenti, 

seven  hundred. 

800. 

Octingeuti, 

eit/ht  hun'/red. 

900. 

Xongeuti, 

nine  hundred. 

1000. 

Mille, 

u  thousand. 

2000. 

Duo  miUia,  or 
bi.^  mille,        J 

liw  thousand. 
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6000.    QiiinqnemilHa,  or 
quinquies  mille, 
10000.    Decern    niillia,  or  i 
decies  mille,       j 
60000.    Qiiinquaginta  millia, 

or  quinqiiMgles  mille, 
100000.    Centum  millia,  or  ' 
ceuties  mille, 


Jice  OiousaiuL 
ttn  thousand, 
/fifty  thousand. 
a  hundred  thottsand. 


100. 
CCIOO. 
1000. 
CCCIOOO. 


§  lis.  1.  The  first  three  cardinal  numbers  ai'e  declined;  from 
four  to  a  hundred  inclusive  they  are  indeclinable  ;  those  denoting 
hundreds  are  declined  like  the  plural  of  bonus. 

For  the  declension  of  unus  and  tres,  see  ^§  107  and  109. 

Duo  is  thus  declined : — 

riitral. 


M. 

F. 

N. 

N. 

du'-o, 

du'-se, 

du'-o, 

G. 

du-o'-rum, 

du-a'-rum, 

du-o'-rum, 

D. 

du-o'-bus. 

du-a'-bus, 

du-o'-bus, 

Ac. 

du'-os,  or  du'-o, 

du'-as, 

du'-o, 

V. 

du'-o, 

du'-fe, 

du'-o, 

Ab. 

du-o'-bus. 

du-a'-bus. 

du-o'-bus. 

Remark  1.  Duorum,  duarum,  are  often  contracted  into  du&m.,  especiallv  in 
oompounds;  an,  diiih7irir,  iuvl  when  joined  with  millium. — ^ImW),  both,  which 
partakes  of  the  natm-e  of  a  numeral  aud  of  a  pronoun,  is  declined  like  duo. 

2.  The  cardinal  numbers,  except  unus  and  mille,  are  used  in  the 
plural  only. 

Rem.  2.  The  plural  of  nnus  is  used  with  nouns  which  have  no  sing;ular,  or 
whose  sinp^ilar  has  a  different  sense  from  the  plural ;  as,  uniB  nuptim,  one  mar- 
riacre;  unncaatra^om  camp.  It  is  used  also  with  nouns  denoting  several  things 
considered  as  one  whole;  as,  tnw  re j^imen^n,  one  suit  of  clothes.  So,  also,  when 
it  takes  the  signification  of  "  alone  "  or  "  the  same  " ;  as,  uiu  L'bii,  the  Ubians 
alone ;  unis  Jiioribws  vivere, — with  the  same  manners. 

3.  (rt.l  Thirteen,  sixteen,  seventeen,  eiditeen,  and  nineteen,  are  often  ex- 
pressed by  two  numbers,  the  greater  of  which  usually  precedes,  united  by  et; 
thus,  decern  et  ti-es,  decern  et  ndcem,  or,  omitting  et,  decern  novem.  Octodecim  has 
no  good  authority.    See  infra,  i. 

(6.)  From  twenty  to  a  hundred,  the  smaller  number  with  et  is  put  first,  or 
the  gi-eater  without  et ;  as,  unus  et  rir/inti,  or  ric/inti  unus.  Above  one  hundred, 
the  greater  precedes,  with  or  without  ci;  aa,  centum  et  unus,  or  centum  unus, 
trecenii  sexaginta  sex,  or  trecenfi  et  sexarjinia  sex.  Et  is  never  twice  used,  but 
the  poets  sometimes  take  ac,  atque,  or  que,  instead  of  et. 

4.  For  eighteen,  twenty-eight,  etc.,  and  for  nineteen,  twenty-nine,  etc.  (ex- 
cepting sixty-eight,  sixty--nine,  and  ninety-eight),  a  subtractive  expression  is 
more  frequent  than  the  additive  form;  as,  duoctevi ginii,  two  from  twenty;  unde- 
viginti,  one  from  twenty;  duodetriginta,  undetriginta,  etc.  Neither  un  (unm) 
nor  duo  can  be  declined  in  these  combinations.  The  additive  forms  for  thirty- 
eight,  etc.  to  ninety-eight,  and  for  forty-nine,  etc.  to  ninety-nine,  except  those 
for  sixty-nine,  seem  not  to  occur. 

5.  (a.)  Thousands  are  generallv  expressed  by  prefixing  the  smaller  cardinal 
numbers  to  millia  ;  as,  dicem  millia,  ten  thousand ;  ducenta  milUa,  two  hundred 
thousand.  As  there  is  in  Latin  no  unit  above  milk,  a  thousand,  the  higher  units 
of  modern  numerutiou  are  exprciibed  by  prefixing  the  numeral  adverbs  to  the 
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combination  centena  millia;  as,  decies  ctntcna  miUia,  a  million;  ceniiei  centena 
millia,  ten  millions,  lu  such  combinations  centena  millia  is  sometimes  omitted; 
as,  decies,  scil.  centena  millia. 

(b.)  The  poets  sometimes  make  vise  of  numeral  adverbs  in  expressing  smaller 
numbers;  as,  bis  sex  for  duod^cim;  bis  centum  for  ducenti,  etc. 

6.  MUle  is  used  either  as  a  substantive  or  as  an  adjective. 

(a.)  When  taken  substantively,  it  is  indeclinable  in  the  singular  number, 
and,  in  the  plural,  has  millia,  miflium,  millibus,  etc.;  as,  mille  hominiim,  a  thou- 
sand men;  (/ho  m(7/j« /iy/rti««/;t,  two  thousand  men,  etc.  When  mille  is  a  sub- 
stantive, the  things  numbered  are  put  in  the  genitive,  as  in  the  preceding 
examples,  unless  a  declined  numeral  comes  between;  n^,habuit  ina  millia  tre- 
centos  milites. 

{b.)  As  an  adjective,  milh  is  plural  only,  and  indeclinable:  as,  mille  homines, 
a  thousand  men;  cum  bis  mille  hoininibus,  with  two  thousand  men. 

7.  Capitals  were  used  by  the  Romans  to  mark  numbers.  The  letters  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  were  C.  I.  L.  V.  X.,  which  are,  therefore,  called  Niir- 
meral Letters.  1.  denotes  one  ;  V.Jick;  X.len;  h.jtjly;  a.nd  G.  a  kundred.  By 
the  various  combinations  of  these  five  letters,  all  the  different  numbers  are  ex- 
pressed. 

{«.)  The  repetition  of  a  nnmeral  letter  repeats  its  value.  Thus,  11.  signifie3 
two;  IW.  three;  XK.  iwentij ;  \XX.  thirl  i/;  C(J.  two  hundred,  etc.  But  V.  and 
L.  are  never  repeated.  • 

{b.)  When  a  letter  of  a  less  value  is  placed  before  a  letter  of  a  greater  value, 
the  less  takes  away  its  ^:liue  from  the  greater;  but  being  placed  after,  it  adda 
its  value  to  the  gi-eater :  thus, 


IV. 

Four. 

V. 

Five. 

Xl. 

Six. 

IX. 

Nine. 

X. 

Ten. 

XI. 

Eleven. 

XL. 

Forty. 

L. 

Fifty. 

LX. 

Sixty. 

XC. 

Ninety. 

C. 

A  hundred. 

<JX. 

A  hundred  and  ten. 

\ 


(c.)  A  thousand -was  matked  thus,  CIO,  which,  in  later  times,  was  contracted 
into  M.     Five  hundred  is  marked  thus,  ID,  or,  by  contraction,  D. 

((/.)  The  annexing  of  the  apostniphiis  or  inverted  C  (0 )  to  ID  makes  its  value 
ten  times  greater;  thus,  IJJ  marksy/re  thousand;  and  IDDO, Jijhj  thousand. 

(e.)  The  prefixingx)f  C,  together  with  the  annexing  of  0,  to  the  number  CIO, 
makes  its  value  ten  times  gi-eater;  thus,  CCIDJ  denotes  ten  thmnnnd ;  and 
GCClOO'd,  a  hundred  thousand.  The  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,  proceeded 
no  further  in  this  method  of  notation.  If  they  had  occasion  to  express  a  larger 
number,  they  did  it  by  repetition;  thus,  CCCIOOO,  CCCIOOO,  signified  two 
hundred  thousand,  etc. 

(f.)  We  sometimes  find  thoiis'nils  expressed  by  a  straight  line  drawn  over 
the  top  of  the  numeral  letters.  Thus,  111.  denotes  three  thousand;  X.,  ten 
thousand. 

§  11  eJ.  IT.  Ordinal  nnmher?  are  such  as  denote  order  or  rank, 
and  answer  to  the  question,  Qnotus  ?  Which  of  the  numbers  ?  They 
all  end  in  us,  and  are  declined  like  bonus  ;  as,j9rl7«us,  first ;  secundus, 
second. 

m.  D'vstrihntive  numbers  are  those  which  indicate  an  equal  di^-ision 
among  several  pei-sons  or  things,  and  answer  to  the  question,  Quoteni? 
IIo"w  many  apiece  ?  as,  sintjilli,  one  by  one,  or,  one  to  each  ;  hini,  two 
by  two,  or  two  to  each,  etc.  They  are  always  used  in  the  plural,  and 
are  declined  like  the  plural  of  honns,  except  that  they  usually  have 
CjH  instead  of  oru//j  in  the  genitive  plural.     Cf.  §  105,  R.  4. 
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The  following  table  contains  the  ordinal  ami  distributive  numbers,  and  the 
corresponding  numeral  adverbs,  which  aliswer  to  the  question,  Quoiies  f  How 
many  times  V  — 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
fi. 

6. 

I* 
/ . 

8. 

0. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 
2A. 

30. 

40. 

50. 

60. 

70. 

80. 

90. 
100. 
200. 

300. 


Ordinal. 
Primus,  first. 
SC'cundus,  st^cond. 
Tertins,  tJurd. 
Qxiartus,  fwirlh. 
Quintus,  Jf/Wi. 
Sextus,  su'tli. 
Septimus,  sevenUi. 
Octavus,  eighth. 
Noiius,  ninth. 
Decimus,  tenlh.  etc. 
I'ndecraius. 
Duodeuhnus. 
Tertius  decimus. 
Quartus  declmus. 
Quintus  decimus. 
Sextus  decimus. 
Septimus  decimus. 
Octavus  decimus. 
Nonus  decimus. 

SViciisimus,  or  \ 
vigeslmus.     \ 

Vicesinms  primus. 

Vicesimus  secundus. 
(  Tricesimus,  err  | 
I      trigesimus.     ) 

Quadrageslmns. 

Quinquagesinius. 

Sexagesimus. 

Septuagesimus. 

Octogeslmus. 

Nonagesinuis. 

Ceateslmns. 

Ducentesimus. 


Distributive. 
Singuli,  one  by  one. 
Bin!,  tico  by  lux/. 
Teriii,  or  triiii. 
Quaterni. 
Quini. 
Seni. 
Kepteni. 
Octoni. 
Noveni. 
Deni. 
Uiideni. 
Duodeni. 
Terni  deni. 
Quaterui  deui. 
QuTui  deni. 
Seni  deni. 
Septeni  deni. 
Octoni  deni. 
Noveni  deni. 

Viceni. 

Viceni  singuli. 
Viceni  bini,  etc. 

TrTceni. 

Quadrageni. 

Quinquagcni. 

Sexageni. 

Septuageni. 

Octogeni. 

NonagSni. 

Centeni. 

Duceni. 


400. 

500. 
600. 
700. 
800. 
900. 

1000. 


Trecentesinius. 
Quadringentesinms. 


Quingentesimus. 

Sexcentesimus. 

Septingenteslmus. 

Octingentesimus. 

Nongentesimus. 

Jlillesimus. 


Numeral  Adverbs. 

Semel,  once. 

Bis,  twice. 

Ter,  thrice, 

Qnater,^/aMr  times. 

Quinquies. 

Sexies. 

Septies. 

Octies. 

Novies. 

Decies. 

Undecies. 

Duodecies. 

Terdecies. 

Quatuordecies. 

Quindecies. 

Sedecies. 

Decies  et  septies. 

Duodevicies. 

Undevicies. 

Vicies. 

Semel  et  vicies. 
Bis  et  vicies,  etc 

Tricies. 

Quadragies. 

Quinquagies. 

Sexagies. 

Septuagies. 

Octogies. 

Nonagies. 

Centies. 

Ducenties. 

Trecenties,  or  ) 


Treceni,  or  treccnteni. 

Quadringeni,  or 

qwach'ingenteni. 
Quingeni. 

Sexceni,  or  sexcentenu 
Septingeni. 
Octingeni. 
Nongeni. 
Milleni,  or 

singula  millia. 
Bis  milleni,  or 

bina  millia. 

§  IS©.  1.  In  the  ordinals,  instead  of  primus,  piior  is  used,  if  only  two 
are  spoken  of.     Alter  is  often  used  for  secundus. 

2.  (a.)  From  thirteenth  to  nineteenth,  the  smaller  number,  is  usually  put 
first,  without  et ;  as,  tertius  decimus.  but  sometimes  the  greater  with  or  without 
et ;  as,  decimus  et  tert>Ais,  or  decimus  tertins. 

(b.)  Twenty-first,  thirty-first,  etc.,  are  often  expressed  by  unvs  et  vicestmm, 
unns  et  tricesimus,  etc.,  one  and  twentieth,  etc.;  and  twenty-second,  etc.,  by 
duo,  or  alter  et  vicesimus,  etc.,  in  which  duo  is  not  changed.  In  the  other  com- 
pf^und  numbers,  the  larger  precedes  without  ef,  or  the  smaller  with  el ;  as,  vicesl- 


2000.     Bis  milleslmus. 


or  \ 
ia.   ) 


tricenties. 

Quadi-ingenties. 

Quingenties. 

Sexcenties. 

Septingentics. 

Octingenties. 

Nonmgenties. 

Millies. 
Bis  millies. 


viiLt  quariui,  or 


qiLartus 
1 


et  vicesimus. 
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(c.)  For  eighteenth,  etc.,  to  fifty-eighth,  and  for  nineteenth,  etc.  to  fifty-ninth, 
tho  subti'iictive  forms,  duodeneesimas,  etc.,  and  undtricesiimu,  etc.,  are  often  used. 

3.  In  the  distributives,  eighteen,  thirty-eight,  forty-eight,  and  nineteen  and 
twenty-niue,  nie  often  expressed  by  the  snbtractivea  diwdtviceni,  etc.,  undevir- 
ceni,  etc. 

4.  (n.)  Distributives  are  sometimes  used  by  the  poets  for  cardinal  numbers; 
as,  b'lna  spkula^  two  darts.  Virg.  So  likewise  in  prose,  with  nouns  that  want  the 
singular;  as,  bina  7iiipti(e,  two  weddings. 

(6.)  The  singular  of  some  distributives  is  used  in  the  sense  of  multiplica- 
tives;  as,  ftiniw,  twofold.     So  tcrnus,  rpi'muf,  septtnus. 

5.  In  the  numeral  adverbs,  for  the  intermediate  numbers  21,  22,  etc.,  the 
hirger  number  also  may  be  put  first,  either  with  or  without  et ;  and  for 
twenty-eight  times  and  thirty-nine  times,  dwxlctriviei  and  undequadragie*  are 
foimd. 

§  ISl.    To  the  preceding  class&s  may  be  added  the  following : — 

1.  Multiplicatives,  which  denote  how  many  fold,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
qttotuplex?    They  aU  end  in />?«;,  and  are  declined  likeyi«^/ix/  as. 

Simplex,  sinyle.  Quincuplex,  Ji'uf/oW. 

Dujilex,  twofold,  or  double.  Septemplex,sfffr!/'oW. 

Triplex,  threefold.  Decemplex,  tenfold. 

Quadi-iiple.x,  fourfold.  Centuplex,  a  hundredfold. 

2.  Proportionnk,  which  denote  how  many  times  one  thing  is  greater  than 
atiother;  a^,  duping,  a,  ttin,  twice  as  great;  so  tiiplus,  qixadruplui,  octuplus,  rfe- 
ciiplus.     They  are  generally  found  only  iii  the  neuter.  i 

3.  Temporals,  which  denote  time ;  as,  bhnug,  a,  um,  two  years  oldj  so  trimus, 
quadrlmu,-<,  etc.  Also,  biennis,  lasting  two  years,  biennial;  so  quadriennis,  quin- 
quenjii.t,  etc.  So  also,  bimestris,  of  two  months'  continuance;  trimesti-is,  etc., 
oidufts,  etc.  To  these  may  be  added  certain  nouns,  compounds  of  annus  and 
dies  with  the  cardinal  numbers;  as,  biennium,  triennium,  etc.,  a  period  of  two, 
etc.  years;  biduum,  triduunt,  etc.,  a  period  of  two,  etc.  days. 

4.  Adjectives  in  arius,  derived  from  the  distributives,  and  denoting  of  how 
many  equid  parts  or  units  a  thing  consists ;  as,  binarius,  of  two  parts ;  ternarivs, 
etc. 

5.  JnteiTOffatives ;  as,  quot,  how  many?  qndtug,  of  what  number?  qnoteni, 
how  many  each  V  quvties,  how  many  times  V  Their  correlatives  are  lot,  toiidem, 
BO  many;  aliquot,  some;  which,  with  quot,  are  mdeclinable ;  and  the  adverbs, 
Mies,  so  often;  nliquoties,  several  times. 

6.  Fractionnl  expressions,  which  denote  the  parts  of  a  thing.  These  are  ex- 
pressed in  Latin  by  pftrs  with  dimidia,  tertia,  quartn,  etc.  Thus,  ^,  dimidia 
pars;  \,  tertia  pars,  etc.  When  the  number  of*^  parts  into  which  a  thing  is 
divided  exceeds  by  one  only  the  parts  mentioned,  as  in  f ,  i,  etc.  the  fraction  is 
expressed  simply  "by  dua,  tres,  etc.  partes,  denoting  two  out  of  three,  thi-ee  oat 
of  four,  etc. 

COMPARISON   OF   ADJECTIVES. 

§  122.  1.  Adjective*  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  which 
denote  a  variable,  and  those  which  denote  an  invariable,  quality  or 
limitation. 

Thus,  bdnus,  good,  nltus,  high,  and  opacns,  dark,  denote  variable  attributes; 
but  emeus,  brazen,  triplex,  threefold,  and  diwnus,  daily,  do  not  admit  of  different 
degrees  in  their  signification. 

2.  The  comparison  of  an  adjective  is  the  expression  of  its  quality 
in  diflfercnt  degrees. 
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3.  There  are  three  degrees  of  comparison — the  postive,  the  com~ 
parative,  and  die  superlalice. 

4.  The  positive  simply  denotes  a  quality,  without  reference  to  other 
degrees  of  the  same  quality ;  as,  alius,  high ;  //li/w,  mild. 

5.  The  comparative  denotes  that  a  quality  belongs  to  one  of  two 
objects,  or  sets  of  objects,  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  the  other ;  as, 
attior,  higher;    7uiliur,  milder. 

6.  The  superlative  denotes  that  a  quality  belongs  to  one  of  several 
objects,  or  seta  of  objects,  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  any  of  the  rest; 
as,  altis^'inius,  highest;  mitissanus,  mildest 

Eem  1.  Sometimes  also  the  comparative  denotes  thiit  a  quality,  at  different 
times  or  in  other  circumstances,  belongs  iu  diil'ereut  degrees  to  theicJHte  object; 
as,  est  sapientun-  quarnfuU,  he  is  wiser  tlian  he  was. 

Rem.  2.  The  comparative  sometimes  expresses  the  proportion  between  two 
qualities  of  the  same  object;  as,  est  doctior  quam  sapientwr,  ho  is  more  learned 
than  wise;  that  is,  his  learning  is  greater  than  his  wisdom. 

Rem.  3.  The  comparative  is  also  used  eUiptically  instead  of  our  'too'  or 
*  rather ' ;  as,  vivit  liberius,  he  lives  too  freely,  or,  rather  freely.     Cf.  4  256,  R.  9. 

Rem.  4.  The  superlative,  like  the  positive  with  per,  (cf.  ()  127,  2),  often  indi- 
cates a  high  degree  of  a  quality  without  direct  comparison  with  the  same  qual- 
ity iu  other  objects ;  as,  amicus  carissimus,  a  very  dear  friend. 

§  1S3*  1.  Degrees  of  a  quality  inferior  to  the  positive  may  be  denoted 
bv  the  adverbs  minus,  less;  wtwwe,  least,  prefixed  to  the  positive;  &i,JHcurultu, 
pleasant;  viinusjiu'tindus,  less  pleasant;  miiUme  jucundus,  least  pleasant. 

2.  A  small  degree  of  a  quality  is  indicated  hy  sub  prefixed  to  the  positive;  as, 
amdrits,  bitter;  subamdrtis,  bitterish,  or,  somewhat  bitter 


3.    An  equal  degree  of  a  quality  may  be  denoted  by  tmn  followed  by  q^tam.  K 


cBque  followed  by  ac,  sic  followed  by  ut,  etc.;  as,  kibes,  oeque  ac pecus,  as  stup 
&3  a  brute 


§  124:.  1.  The  comparative  and  superlative  in  Latin,  as  in  Eng- 
lish, are  denoted  either  by  peculiar  terminations,  or  by  certain  ad- 
verbs prefixed  to  the  positive.     Cf.  §  127,  1. 

Ma^c.        Fern.        Neut. 

2.  The  terminational  comparative  ends  in  ior,  ior,  ius  ; 
the  terminational  superlative  in  issimus,  issima,  isshnum. 

3.  These  terminations  are  added  to  the  root  of  the  positive ;  as, 
altns,     rt/rior,     a/^issimus;       high,     higher,     highest. 

mliia,     niitior,    wiiVissimus:      mild,     milder,     mildest. 
felix,  (gen.  fellcii,)  felic'iov,  /e/<cissimus;  happy,  happier,  happiest 

In  like  manner  compare 
Arc'-tus,  strait.  Cru-de/-lis,  ci-uel.  Ca'-pax,  capacious. 

Ca'-rus,  rfenr.  Fer'-ti-lis, /ertjVe.  Cle'-mens,  (i^e».-tis)  mercifuL 

Doc'-tus,  learned.  Le'-vis,  liykt.  In'-ers,  {yen.  -tis),  slut/gish. 

IRREGULAR    COMPARISON. 

§  195.  1.  Adjectives  in  er  form  their  superlative  by  adding 
rlmus  to  that  termination;  as,  deer,  active;  gen.  acris;  comparative, 
ccrior ;  superlative,  acervluiixa. 
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\     In  like  manner,  paupt-r,  pmiptrrimus.     Vetits  has  a  similiir  superlative,  vete.'r- 
rimus,  from  tlie  old  collateral  I'onn  vettr. 

2.    Six  adjectives  in  Us  form  their  superlative  bj  adding  limiis  to 
the  root : — 


I 


Facilis,  facilior,  facillimus,  .  eas'if. 

Difficilis,  flifficilior,  difficillimns,  diJJicuU., 

Gracilis,  graciiior,  fji-aciliimus,  sfeiuler. 

Humjlis.  hiimilior,  hnmillimus,  low. 

Similis,  similior,  pimillinius,  liJce. 

Dissimilis,  dissimilior,  dissimillimns,  unlike. 


JmbeciUus  or  imbecillis,  weak,  has  two  forms,  iinbecillissimiis  and  imbeciUlmus. 

3.  (a.)    Five  adjectives  mf'icus  (trom /tlc/o)  derive  their  compar- 
atives and  superlatives  from  supposed  forms  in  ens: — 

Beneficus,         beneficentior,         bencficentissimus,         beneficent. 

Honorif)cus,       honorificentior,       honorificentissimus,      htnuirable. 

Magniflcus,        magnificentior,       magnitjcentisslmus,       Bphndid.  > 

Munificus,  muQificentior,         munificentissiinus,        liberal. 

ilaleficus,  ,         muleficentissimus,         hurtful. 

"(6.)  Adjectives  in  dlcens  and  volens  form  tlieir  comparatives  and  superlatives 
regularly;  but  instead  of  those  positives,  forms  in  dicus  and  vdlus  are  more 
common ;  as, 

Maledicens  &r  dicus,  maledicentior,  maledicentissimus,  slctTiderous. 
■   Benevulens,  or  -volus,  benevolentior,  benevolentissimus,  benevolent. 

4.  These  five   have    regular  comparatives,  but  ii-regular  supe3> 
latives : — 

Dexter,  dexterior,  dextimiis,  rifilit. 

Extfra,  (fern.)       exterior,  extremus,  or  extlmus,  outward. 

Postera,  {ftm.)      posterior,  postremus,  or  postumus,  hind. 

Infi'iTis,  inferior,  infimus,  or  imus,  below. 

Supt-rus,  superior,  supren;ius,  or  summus,  above. 

Remark  1.    The  nominative  singular  of  postira  does  not  occur  in  the  mas- 
culine, and  that  of  extera  wants  good  authority. 

5.  The  following  are  very  irregular  in  comparison  : — 


Bonus, 

melior, 

optimns, 

qood, 
hul,' 

better, 

be.«t. 

Mrdus, 

pejor. 

pessimus, 

uwse, 

worst. 

Ulagnus, 

major, 

niaximus. 

great, 

greater, 
less. 

greatest. 

Parvus, 

minor, 

miiiiiuus, 

liltle. 

Uast. 

JIultus, 

plunniuR, 

1 

IMulta, 
Multum, 

phinina, 
pkiriumm 

muih, 

more, 

moit. 

phis,* 

J 

Kequam, 

nequior, 

nequissltnus, 

uwtldess,  etc. 

Frugi, 

frugalior. 

friigalissimus, 

frugal, 

etc. 

Eem.  2.  All  these,  except  magmis,  whose  regular  forms  are  conti-acted,  either 
form  their  comparatives  and  superlatives  from  obsolete  adjectives,  or  take  them 
from  other  words  of  similar  signilication. 

DEFECTIVE    COMPARISON. 

§  120.     1.   Seven  adjectives  want  the  positive: — 

\Citerior,  citimus,nertrer.  Prior,  \mmw^,  former. 

Deterior,  detciTimus,  worse.  Propior,  proxiinus,  nearer. 

Interior,  intimus,  inner.  Ulterior,  ultlmus,  farther. 
Ocior,  ocissimus,  swifter. 

•  S«e  5 110. 
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2.  Eight  want  the  tcnninatlonal  comparative  : — 

Consultus,  consultisslmus,  skilful.  Par,  parigslmus,  (very  rare),  equal. 

Inclutus,  inclutissimus,  renowned.  Persuasus,  persuasisslmum  (neuter), 

Invictus,  invictisslmus,  invincible.  persuaded. 

Iimtus,  invitissimus,  umnlling.  Sacer,  sacerrlmus,  sacred. 
Meritus,  meritisslmus,  (very  rare,) 
deserving. 

3.  Eight  have  very  rarely  the  terminational  comparative  :-^ 

Apricus,  apricisslmus,  ««nny.  Falsus,  falsisslmus,  yViise. 

Bellus,  belli».s!tim3,_^ne.  FiJus,  fidisslmus, /attA/Mf. 

Coinis,  comisslmus,  courteous.  Novus,  novisslmus,  new. 

Diversus,  diversisslmus,  c/(jferfn<.  Vttusi,  veterrlmus,  old. 

4.  The  following  want  the  terminational  superlative  : — 

Adolescens,  adolesceiitior,  ycnmg.  Proclivis,  proclivior,  sloping. 

Agrestic,  agrestior,  rustic.  Proinis,  pronior,  bending  doion. 

Alacer,  alacrior,  active.  Protervus,  protervior,  violent. 

Ater,  atrior,  black.  sequior,  icorse. 

Caucus,  cajcior,  blind.  Propiiiquus,  propinquior,  near. 

Doses,  desidior,  imuiive.  Salutaris,  salutarior,  salutary. 

Diutunms,  diuturuior,  lasting.  Siitia^siifficitnt;  sintius,  p7-eJerabU. 

Iiifiiiitus,  infiiiitior,  unliini/td.  S.'itiir,  »xi.turior, /uU. 

liijrens,  increiitior,  great.  Sinex,  senior,  old. 

Jejunus,  jejun'ior, /asluig.  Silvestris,  silvestrior,  woody. 

Juvfnis,  junior,  young.  Sinister,  sinisterior,  left. 

Liceiis,  licentior,  unrestrained.  SupTnus,  aupinioT,  lying  on  tfie  back, 

Longinqnus,  loiiginijuior,  distant.  Sunlus,  snrdior,  deaf. 

Opiums,  opimior,  ruh.  TOres,  teretior,  round. 

Remark  1.  The  superlative  of  Jnven is  and  adolescens  is  supplied  by  minimus 
natu,  youngest;  and  that  of  senex  by  maxlnius  natu,  oldest.  Tne  comparativea 
tnlmn-  natu  and  nidjor  ncitu  soiiietiiiics  also  occur. 

Hkm.  2.    Most  adjectives  also  in  ills,  ills,  alis,  and  btUs,  have  no  tenninational 

superlative. 

5.  Many  variable  adjectives  have' no  terminational  comparative  or 
superlative.     Such  are, 

(a.)  Adjectives  in  bundus,  inuis,  Imis  (except  dirlnvs),  onis,  most  in  irtis,  and 
in  us  pure  (except  -qut/s.)  ^'et  aidutis,  asslcluna,  egregius,  exigmis,  industrius,per' 
petuu-s,  puts,  .<//t«««.'-,  and  ivu  uus,  have  sometimes  a  termuiational  comparison. 
So,  dropping  /,  rwxiur,  imwxior,  sobrior. 

(i.)  The  following — almiis,  calvus,  ct'inus,  dcnr,  clandus,  deghier,  delirvs,  dispar, 
egenus,  impar,  iinpiger,  invidus,  Uher,  meinor,  m'lrus,  nddiis,  pi-cecox^  prcemtuty 
r^dis,  sulv-us,  sosjies,  .lujjerstcs,  vulgaris,  and  some  others. 

§  t27.  1.  The  comparative  and  su{)erlative  may  also  be 
formed  by  preli.x.ing  to  the  positive  the  adverbs  mdgis,  more,  and 
maxlrne,  most ;  as,  idoneus,  fit ;  magis  idoneiis,  maxhne  idoneus. 

2.  Various  degrees  of  a  quality  above  the  positive  are  expressed 
by  admodi/m,  aliquanto,  apprlme,  bene,  iinpri/ti'ts,  multum,  oppido,  per- 
quam,  and  valde,  and  also  by  per  compounded  with  the  positive ;  as, 
dijficilis,  difficult ;  perdijficilis,  very  difficult.  To  a  few  adjectives  j:jrcB 
is  in  like  manner  prefi.\ed  ;  as,  prcedurus,  very  hard. 

3.  The  force  of  the  comparative  is  increased  by  prefixing  etiam, 
even,  still,  or  yet ;  and  that  of  both  comparative  and  superlative,  by 
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prefixing  Jonge  or  multn,  much, far ;  as,  longe  nohilissXmus ;  longe  melior, 
Iter  multo  facilius;  multo  maxima  pars. 

4.  VeJ,  'even',  and  qitnm,  with  or  without  possum,  'as  much  as 
possible',  before  the  superlative,  render  it  more  emphatic;  as,  Cicero 
vel  optunus  oratorum  Romanorum.  Quam  maximum  potest  milllum  nu- 
merum  colligii;  quam  doctissimus,  extremely  learned  ;  quam  celerrime, 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

Note  1.  Instead  of  quum  with  possum,  qitnntiis  is  sometimes  used,  in  the  same 
case  as  tlie  superlative;  as,  Quantis  maximis  potuit  itimnbtis  contemlit. 

Note  2.  Units,  with  or  witliout  omnium,  is  sometimes  added  to  superlatives  to 
increase  their  force;  as,  Hoc  ego  xino  omnium plari mum  iVor.  Cic.  Urbem  unAra 
m'lhi  amicissimam  decliiidvi,  Id.     It  is  used  ia  like  manner  with  excello. 

5.  All  adjectives  whose  signification  admits  of  different  degrees,  if 
they  have  no  tei-minational  comparison,  may  be  compared  by  means 
of  adverbs. 

6.  Instead  of  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  the  positive  with 
the  prepositions  pra,  ante, prater,  or  supra,  is  sometimes  used;  as,y>;-cB  nobis 
becitus,  happier  than  we.  Cic.  Ante  alias  pulchrituthne  insiynis,  most  beauti- 
ful. Liv.  Sometimes  the  preposition  is  used  in  connection  with  the  superla- 
tive; as.  Ante  alios pukherrimus  anines.  Virg. 

7.  Among  adjectives  which  denote  an  invariable  quality  or  limitation,  and 
which,  therefore,  cannot  be  compared,  are  those  denoting  matter,  time,  num- 
ber, possession,  country,  part,  interrogation;  also  compounds  oi  juyum,  somnua, 
giro,  audyt'/'o,  and  many  others. 

DERIVATION   OF   ADJECTIVES.      • 

§  128.  Derivative  adjectives  are  formed  chiefly  from  nouns, 
from  other  adjectives,  and  from  verbs. 

I.  Those  derived  from  nouns  and  adjectives  are  called  denomina- 
tives.    The  following  are  the  principal  classes : — 

1.  (a.)  The  termination  ins,  added  to  the  root,  denotes  the  material  of  which 
a  thing  is  made,  and  sometimes  similarity;  ?i^,  aureus,  golden;  aryenteus,  of 
silver;  Z/^neus,  wooden;  r/</-e?/s,  of  glass ;  ri/ymei«,  maidenly;  X'rom  aurum,  ar- 
gentum,  etc.    See  §  9,  Rem.  3. 

(6.)  Some  adjectives  of  this  kind  have  a  double  form  in  neus  and  nus;  as, 
eburneus  and  eburnus,  of  ivory. 

(c. )  The  termination  iH!«  has  the  same  meaning;  as,  adamantinus,  of  ada- 
mant; c«/n'7n«,  of  cedar;  from  addmas  and  cedrus.  So,  &\60,  enus ;  as,  terrenus, 
of  earth,  from  terra. 

{d.)  The  termination  ills  or  Ins  (Greeks?),  and  also  fciw,  belong  to  adjec- 
tives formed  from  Greek  names  of  men,  and  denote  'of  or  '  pertajniiig  to'; 
as,  Achillius,  Sophoch'us,  Aristolel'ius,  PiiionUus  ;  PythujoreuswniX  Pi/tliac/oriins; 
JfomerUis  a.ni\  Homerkiis.  Names  in  ias  make  adjectives  in  iiicus;  as,  Ai-chias, 
Archidcus.  Sometimes,  though  rarely  in  the  piuest  Lntin  authors,  adjectives  in 
et*s  or  lits  are  formed  from  Latin  names;  as,  Marcellia  or  -ea,  a  festival  in 
jjonor  of  the  Marcelli. 

2.  (rt.)  The  tei-minations  alls,  oris,  di-ius,  ills,  atllis,  icius,  icus,  ius,  ius,  and 
inus,  denote  '  belonging '  '  pertaining,'  or  '  relating  to  ' ;  as,  capitdlis,  relating 
to  the  life ;  from  caput. 
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So  comilialif,  rffjalis  ;  ApoJh'naris,  cnnsiilih-is,  pnpuldris ;  nrgentnnus  ;  chilis, 
hosi'ills,JuveiulU;  (njiMti/is,  Jiuvititilis;  tribunuiiis,  ptilvkius ;  btllicns,  ciricus,  Ger- 
majiiciis;  nccusatdriiif,  imptrdtorliis,  reyius;  Ilatorcus  ;  can'mus,  equlnus,  ftrlnus, 
masiurmus  ;  from  comitia,  rex,  Apollo,  consul,  popi'ilus,  arfjeiilum,  clvis,  etc. 

(b.)  The  termination  llis  sometimes  expresses  character;  as,  host'tUs,  hostile; 
puerilis,  boyisli ;  from  hostis  and  puer. 

(c.)  Tlietenniniition  inns  belongs  especially  to  derivatives  from  names  of 
animals,  and  other  living  beings. 

3.  The  termination  ((rius,  as  a  substantive,  scil.  fdber,  etc.,  generally  denotes 
profession  or  occupation;  as,  argentnrius,  a  silversmith;  from  argentum; — 
coriarius,  statuarius  ;  from  corium  and  statun.  When  added  to  numeral  adjec- 
tives, it  denotes  how  many  equal  parts  a  thing  contains.     See  ^  121,  4. 

4.  The  terminations  osus  and  lentus  denote  abundance,  fulness;  as,  animosus, 
full  of  courage;  fnuuluh  niiis,  given  to  fraud;  from  animus  and  fraus.  So  lapU 
dosus,  vinosus,  portuosus,  turbulentus,  sanyuiiwlentus,  viulentus.  Before  lentus,  a 
connecting  vowel  is  inserted,  which  is  commonly  u,  but  sometimes  6. 

Note. — Adjectives  of  this  class  are  called  amplificaiives.     See  §  104,  12. 

5.  From  adjectives  are  formed  diminutives  in  illus,  ciilus,  etc.,  in  the  same 
maimer  as  from  nouns ;  as,  duh  /( iilus,  sweetish ;  from  dulcis.  So  lentulus,  mi- 
stllus,  parvidus,  etc.  See  §  100,  .3,  and  §  104,  11.  Diminutives  are  sometimes 
formed  from  comparatives;  as,  inajusa'dtis,  duriusiuhis,  somewhat  great,  some- 
what hard,  etc.  Double  diminutives  are  formed  from  pnucus,  viz  pauxillus  and 
pauxillulus ;  and  from  bonus,  (be  mis)  are  formed  bell  us  and  hellulus. 

6.  (a.)  From  the  names  of  places,  and  especially  of  towns,  are  derived  pa^ 
trial  adjectives  in  ensis,  inus,  as,  and  anus,  denoting  of  or  belonging  to  such 
places. 

(i.)  Thus  from  CanncB  is  formed  Cnnnensis;  from  Sulmo,  Sulmonensis.  In 
lijce  manner,  from  eastra  and  cir(us  come  castrensis,  circensis.  But  Athems 
makes  Atheniensis  ;  and  some  Greek  towns  in  la  and  ea  di'op  i  and  e  in  their 
adjectives;  as,  Anlioiliensis,  Nicomedensis. 

'(('.)  Those  in  hnis  are  formed  from  names  of  places  ending  ui  ia  and  ium; 
&s,  Aiiiia,  Arieinvs  ;  Caudium,  Candlmis ;  Capitolium,  Cajnlolinus ;  Latiuin,  Lor- 
tinus.  Some  names  of  towns,  of  Greek  origin,  with  other  terminations,  also 
form  adjectives  in  Inus  ;  as,  Tarentum,  TarenI'mus. 

(d.)  Most  of  those  in  as  are  formed  from  iiouus  in  urn ;  some  from  nouns  in 
a;  as,  Aiplnum,  Arplnas  ;  Gipena,  Capeiias. 

(e.)  Those  in  anus  arc  fomied  from  names  of  to-\vns  of  the  first  declension, 
or  from  certain  connnon  nouns;  as,  Alha,  Albdnus ;  Roma,  Romanus  ;  Cumce, 
Cumanus ;  Tliebce,  TInbOnus;  also  from  some  of  the  second  declension;  as, 
Tuscidum,  Tusculanus ;  Fundi,  Funddnus  :—fons,  fontdnus;  mons,  montdnus ; 
uvbs,  arhdnus:  opplduni,  ojipidOnus. 

(_/".)  Adjectives  with  the  terminations  amis,  idmis,  and  inus  are  formed  from 
names  of  men;  na,  Sulln,  Sulldnus  ;   Tullius,  Tullidnus;  Juguriha,  Juqurthinus. 

ig.)  Greek  n;nnes  of  towns  in  jJoZis  form  patrial  adjectives  in  ^oI/^uwms;  as, 
NeapOlis,  Neapolitdnus. 

(h.)  Greek  names  of  towns  generally  form  patrials  in  f?w  ,•  as,  Rhodus,  Rho- 
dius ;  Lncediemon,  Laceda'}nonius  ; — but  those  in  a  fonn  them  in  kus  ;  as,  La- 
rissa,  Lai'issieus  ;  Snij/rnii,  Sint/ineeus. 

(i.)  From  many  pntrials;  as,  B"^iamnts,  Callus,  Afer,  Persa,  Arabs,  etc., 
adjectives  are  fonned  in  ieus  and  ins  ;  as,  Brilannims,  Gallicus,  Afrlcus,  Persl- 
cus,  Arabicus ;  so  Sgrus,  Syrius ;   Thrax,  Thraeius. 

7.  A  large  class  of  derivative  adjectives,  though  formed  from 
nouns,  have  the  teiniiiuitious  of  perfect  participles.  They  generally 
signify  wearinc/  or  furnished  with  ;  as, 

aldlus,  winged;  barbdtus,  bearded;  galedfus,  helmeted;  aur'dus,  long-eared; 
twrUus,  turreted;  cornutus,  horned;  from  ala,  barba,  galea,  anris,  etc. 
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8.  The  termination  aneus,  annexed  to  the  root  of  an  adjective  or 
participle  in  us,  expresses  a  resemblance  to  the  quality  denoted  by 
the  primitive ;  as,  svpervacaneus,  of  a  superfluous  nature. 

§  130.  n.  Adjectives  derived  from  verbs  are  called  verbal  ad- 
jectives.    Such  are  the  following  classes : — 

1.  The  termination  hun<lus,  added  to  the  first  root  of  the  verb, 
■with  a  connecting  vowel,  which  is  commonly  that  of  the  verb,  (see 
§  150,  5,)  has  the  general  meaning  of  the  present  participle;  as, 

errdbwidus,  moriburulus,  from  erro,  morior,  equivalent  to  errans,  moi-iens. 

(n.)  In  many  the  meaning  is  somewhut  strengthened;  as,  gratulabundus,  full 
of  congratulations ;  lacrimabundus,  weeping  profusely. 

(6.)  Most  verbals  in  bundus  are  from  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  a  few  from 
those  of  the  thirdj  and  but  one  from  the  second  and  fourth  respectively,  viz. 
pudibundris  and  lasnvibuudus. 

(c.)  Some  verbal  adjectives  in  c«nrfu5  have  a  similar  sense ;  as,  ruMcundus, 
verecundus,  from  rubeo  and  verew. 

2.  The  termination  idus,  added  to  the  root,  especially  of  neuter 
verbs,  denotes  the  quality  or  state  expressed  by  the  verb ;  as, 

algidm,  cold;  calidus,  warm;  modi  Jus,  moist;  rajjidus,  rapid;  from  algeo, 
caleo,  mculeiO,  rapio. 

3.  The  termination  uus,  also,  denotes  the  quality  expressed  by  the 
verb  ;  and  adjectives  in  uus  derived  from  active  verbs  take  a  passive 
meaning ;  as, 

congruus,  agreeing,  from  congrvo ;  so,  assiJuits,  rwcuus,  innocuus : — irriguus, 
well  watered;  c&iispicuus,  visible;  from  iri-igo,  conspkio. 

4.  (a.)  The  terminations  ilis  and  b'dis,  added  to  the  root  of  a  verb, 
with  its  connecting  vowel,  denote  j)assively,  capability,  or  desert;  as, 

amnbilis,  worthy  to  be  loved;  credibiUs,  deserving  credit;  placabilh,  easy  to  be 
appeased;  ngilis,  active;  </«( /i7Js,  ductile;  from  dnw,  ci-kh,  plaio ;  ago,  duco. 
They  are  rarely  active ;  as,  honibUis,  terribUis,  J'ertilis  ;  a^r  per  cuncta  weo- 
biUs:    Plin. 

(6.)  In  adjectives  of  tliese  fonus.  derived  from  verbs  of  the  third  conjuga- 
tion, the  connecting  vowel  is  f ;  sometimes,  also,  in  those  from  verbs  of  tlie 
second  conjugation,  in  these  and  other  forms,  i  is  used  instead  of  e  ;  as,  horii- 
bUis,  terribdls,  from  horreo  and  terrto. 

(c.)  These  tenninations,  with  the  connecting  vowel,  are  sometimes  added  to 
the  tliird  root;  as,  Jiexilis,Jiexibilis;  coclUU,  co<.(ibdU,  from  Jiecto  (Jiex-),  etc. 

5.  The  termination  ic'ms  or  idus,  added  to  the  third  root  of  the 
verb,  has  a  passive  sense ;  as,  Jictltius,  feigned ;  conductitius,  to  be 
hired ;  from  Jingo  (Jict-),  etc. 

6.  The  termination  ax,  added  to  the  root  of  a  verb,  denotes  an  in- 
clination, often  one  that  is  faulty  ;  as, 

mtdax,  audacious;  Idquax,  talkative;  nipax  rapacious;  from  avdec,  Idguor, 
rapio. 

7.  The  termlmt'on  h'us,  annexed  to  the  third  root  of  a  verb,  de- 
notes fitness  or  ability  to  produce  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb; 
as,  disjunctlvus,  disjunctive,  from  disjungo. 
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8.  Verbals  in  tor  and  trix,  (see  §  102,  6,  {a.),  are  often  used  as  adjectives,  espe- 
cially in  poetrj-;  as,  victor  exercitus,  vicirlcesliterce.  In  the  plural  they  become 
adjectives  of  t"lu-ee  tenninations ;  as,  liciores,  vktrices,  victrlcia.  So  also  hospes, 
especially  by  the  later  poets,  is  used  as  an  adjective,  having /iospjia  in  the  femi- 
nine singular  and  also  in  the  neuter  plural. 

§  130.  in.  Adjectives  derived  from  participles,  and  retaining 
their  form,  are  called  participial  adjectives ;  as,  amans,  fond  of;  doc- 
tus,  learned. 

IV.  Some  adjectives  are  derived  from  adverbs ;  as,  crastinus,  of 
to-morrow ;  hodiernus,  of  this  day ;  from  C7'as  and  hodie. 

V.  Some  adjectives  are  derived  from  prepositions;  as,  contrarius, 
contrary,  from  contra  ;  posterus,  subsequent,  from  post. 


COIklPOSITION   OF   ADJECTIVES. 

§  131*     Compound  adjectives  are  formed  variously : — 

1.  Of  two  nouns;  as,  cnpHpes,  goat-footed — of  caper  and  pes;  ignicdmus, 
having  fiery  hair — of  ignis  and  coma. 

Note. — See,  respecting  the  connecting  short  {,  in  case  the  first  part  of  the  compound 
Is  a  nouu  or  an  adjective,  §  103,  Rem.  1. 

2.  Of  a  noun  and  an  adjective;  as,  noctivagus,  wandering  in  the  night — 
of  nox  and  vagus.     So  lucifugax,  shunning  the  light — of  lux  and  fiigax. 

3.  Of  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  as,  corniger,  bearing  horns — of  cm-nu  and  gero ; 
letifer,  bringing  death — of  iCtum  and  fh-o.  So  carnivorxis,  causidicus,  ignivd- 
mus,  lacifugus,  particeps. 

4.  Of  an  adjective  and  a  noun;  as,  (Bqtuevus,  of  the  same  age— of  cequus  and 
cevnm  ;  celeripes,  swift-footed — of  celer  and  pes.  So  centimdnus,  decennis,  mag- 
no.niimis,  misericors,  uiianiiiiis. 

5.  Of  two  adjectives;  as,  centiungeminus,  a  hundred-fold ;  muUicdvus,  h&y'mg 
many  cavities;  qjdntusdecimus,  the  fifteenth. 

6.  Of  an  adjective  and  a  verb ;  as,  brevildquens,  speaking  briefly — of  hrSvis 
find  loquor  ;  niagnij'icus,  magnificent — oi  magnus  and/dtio. 

7.  Of  an  adjective  and  a  termination;  as,  qualiscnmque,  qiwtcumque,  uterque. 

8.  Of  an  adverb  and  a  noun ;  as,  bicorpor,  two-bodied — of  bis  and  corpus. 

9.  Of  an  adverb  and  an  adjective ;  a.s,  maledicax,  slanderous — of  male  and 
dicax.     So  anlemerididniis,  before  mid-day. 

10.  Of  an  adverb  and  a  verb;  as,  btncficus,  beneficent — of  bene  and  facia ; 
mcdevdlus,  malevolent — of  male  and  volo. 

11.  Of  a  preposition  and  a  noun;  as,  amens,  mad — of  a  and  rnens.  So  con- 
sors,  decdlor,  deformis,  iniplumis,  iiiermis. 

12.  Of  a  preposition  and  an  adjective;  as,  concchvs,  concave;  inf'idtts,  un- 
faithful.    So  improvidus,  percdrtis,  proedives,  subalbidus. 

13.  Of  a  preposition  and  a  verb ;  as,  continuus,  unintemipted — of  con  and 
teneo ;  insciens,  ignorant — of  in  and  scio.  So  prcecipmvs,  promiscuus,  substillus,- 
superstes. 

Remark.  Wlien  the  former  part  is  a  preposition,  its  final  consonant  is  sometimes 
changed,  to  adapt  it  to  the  consonant  which  follows  it ;  as,  imprudtns — of  in  and  jtrii- 
dens.    Se3  J  196;  and  cf.  §  103,  R.  2. 
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PRONOUNS. 

§  133.     1.   A  pronoun  is  a  word  which  supplies  the  place 
of  a  noun. 

2.  There  are  eighteen  simple  pronouns : — 

Ego,  /.  Hie,  this,  the  latter.  Suus,  his,  hers,  its,  etc. 

Tu,  thou.  Is,  that  or  he.  Cujus?  whose? 

Sui,  of  himself,  etc.  Quis?  whof  Hosier,  our. 

Ille,  that,  the  former.  Qui,  who.  Vester,  your. 

Ipse,  hijnself.  Mens,  my.  'Nostra.s,  of  our  country. 

Jste,  that,  that  of  yours.  Tuus,  tAy.  Cujus '^  of  what  country? 

3.  Ego,  tu,  and  sui,  and  commonly  also  quis  and  its  compounds,  are  substan- 
tives: the  otiier  pronouns,  both  simple  and  compound,  are  adjectives,  but  are 
often  by  ellipsis  used  as  substantives. 

4.  Ego,  tu,  and  sui  are  commonly  called  personal  pronouns.  They  are  a 
species  of  appellatives  (^  26,  3,)  of  general  application.  Eyo  is  used  by  a 
Bpeaker  to  designate  himself;  tu,  to  designate  the  jiersoii  whom  he  addresses. 
Hence  ego  is  of  the  first  person,  tu  of  the  second.  (^  35,  2.)  Sui  is  of  the  third 
person,  and  has  always  aTeflexive  signification,  referring  to  the  subject  of  the 
sentence.  The  oblique  cases  of  ego  and  tu  are  also  used  reflexively,  when  the 
subject  of  the  proposition  is  of  the  first  or  second  person. 

5.  The  remaining  pronouns,  except  qws  and  its  compounds,  are  adjectives, 
as  they  serve  to  limit  the  meaning  of  substantives;  and  they  are  pronouns,  be- 
cause, like  substantive  pronouns,  they  may  designate  any  object  in  certain 
situations  or  circumstances. 

6.  Mens,  tuus,  smts,  noster,  vesler,  and  cuj'us,  have  the  same  extent  of  signifi- 
cation as  the  pronouns  from  which  thej'  are  derived,  and  arc  equivalent  to  the 
genitive  cases  of  their  primitives. 

7.  Pronouns,  like  substantives  and  adjectives,  are  declined;  but  most  of 
them  want  the  vocative.  Sui,  from  the  nature  of  its  signification,  wauts  also 
the  nominative  in  both  numbers. 

8.  The  substantive  pronouns  take  the  gender  of  the  objects  which  they  de- 
note.    The  adjective  pronouns,  like  adjectives,  have  three  genders. 

SUBSTANTIVE    PRONOUNS. 

§  133.      The  substantive  pronouns  are  thus  declined  : — ■ 

Sinyular. 
JV.   e'-g8,  J.  tu,  thou. 


/-.         '-     ^  ^  I  -     r  ,j  ( 8u'-i,  of  himself,  her- 

G.   me -I,  of  me.  tu-i,  of  thee.  |      self  itself 

D.   mi'-hi,  to  me.  tib'-i,*  to  thee.  sib'-!,*  to  himself,  etc. 

Ac.  me,  me.  to,  thee.  se,  himself  etc. 

V. tfi,  O  thou.  '- 

Ab.  me,  with  me.  te,  with  thee.  se,  with  himself,  etc. 

•  See  }  19i  1,  Exc. 
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Plural. 


JV.    nos,  tee. 
^  J  nos'-trum 
■     or  nos'-tri, 
D.    no'-bis,  to  us. 
Ac.  nos,  ux. 
V 


(  nos'-trum  )    ^ 
(  or  nos'-tri,  )  "•' 


us. 


T08,  ye  or  you 
ves'-trum  or 

ves'-tri, 
vo'-bis,  to  you. 
vos,  you. 
vos,  0  ye  or  you. 
v5'-bis,  with  you. 


i  of  you. 


su'-i,  of  themselves. 

sib'-i,  to  themselves. 
se,  themselves. 

se,  with  themselves. 


Ah.  no'-bis,  with  us. 

Remark  1.  Me  and  ml  are  ancient  forms  for  mihi.  So  min'  for  mihin€, 
Pers.  1,  2. 

Rem.  2.  The  syllable  met  is  sometimes  annexed  to  the  substantive  pronouns, 
in  an  intensive  sense,  either  with  or  without  ipse ;  as,  egdmet,  I  myself;  mihi- 
met  ipsi,  for  myself.  It  is  not  annexed,  however,  to  the  genitives  plural,  nor  to 
tu  in  the  nominative  or  vocative.  In  these  cases  of  tu,  tuti  or  iutemet  is  used. 
In  the  accusative  and  ablative  the  reduplicated  forms  meme  and  tete  in  the  sin- 
gular, and  scse  in  both  numbers,  are  employed  intensively.  Mepte,  intensive, 
med  and  ted,  for  me  and  te,  and  mis  and  tis  lor  mei  and  tut,  occur  in  the  comic 
writers. 

3.  Nostrum  and  vestrum  are  contracted  from  nostrdrum,  nostrdrum,  and  ves- 
tr6rum,  vesiraiUm.  Respecting  the  difference  in  the  use  of  twitrum  and  nostri, 
vestrum  and  vestri,  see  §  212,  R.  2,  N.  2. 

4.  The  preposition  cum  is  affixed  to  the  ablative  of  these  pronouns  in  both 
numbers;  as,  mccum,  nvbiscum,  etc.     Cf.  ^  136,  R.  1. 


ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

§  134.     Adjective  pronouns  may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing classes : — demonstrative,  intensive,  relative,  interrogative,  in- 
definite,  possessive,  and  patrial. 
Note.    Some  pronouns  belong  to  two  of  these  classes. 

DEMONSTRATIVE    PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative  pronouns  are  such  as  specify  what  object  is 
meant. 

They  are  iile,  tste,  hie,  and  is,  and  their  compounds,  and  are  thus 
declined : — 


Singular. 

Plural 

3f. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N.   il'-le. 

il'-l_a, 

il'-liid. 

il'-ll. 

il'-lae. 

il'-la, 

G.   il-li'-us,* 

il-ll'-us. 

il-lI'-us, 

il-lo'-rum 

il-la'-rum, 

il-lo'-rum, 

D.  il'-li, 

il'-h, 

il'-li. 

il'-lis. 

il'-lis. 

il'-lis, 

Ac.  il'-lum, 

il'-lam, 

il'-liid. 

il'-los, 

il'-las, 

il'-la, 

V.   il'-le, 

il'-la, 

il'-lud, 

il'-li. 

il'-lae, 

il'-la, 

Ab.  U'-lo. 

il'-la. 

il'-lo. 

U'-lis. 

U'-hs. 

il'-lis. 

•Sees 

15,1. 
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§  134. 


Isle  is  declined  like  'die. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

• 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N.  hic,_ 

haeo, 

hoc, 

hi, 

h;e. 

hlEC, 

G.   hu'-jiis 

hfi-jus, 

luT-jus, 

ho'-rum, 

ha'-rum. 

ho'-rum, 

D.   huic*, 

huic, 

huic. 

his, 

his. 

his. 

Ac.  hunc, 

hanc, 

hoc, 

hos, 

ha.s. 

hffic, 

V.    hie, 

hfec, 

hoc. 

hi. 

hte, 

hgec, 

Ab.  hoc. 

bac. 

hoc. 

his. 

his. 

his. 

Sinrjular. 

Plural. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

K.  IS, 

e'-a, 

id, 

i'-i, 

e'-je. 

e'-a, 

G.   e'-jus, 

e'-jus, 

e'-jus. 

e-o'-rum. 

e-a'rum, 

e-6'-rum. 

D.   e'-i, 

e'-i. 

e'-i, 

i'-is  or  e'-is. 

i'-is  or  e'-is. 

i'-is  or  e'-i: 

Ac.  e'-um, 

e'-am, 

id, 

e'-os. 

e'-as. 

e'-a, 

V. 

Ab.  e'-o. 


e  -a. 


e-o. 


1  -IS  or  e  -IS.  1  -IS  or  c  -is.  i  -is  or  e  -is. 


Remark  1.  Instead  oC  ille,  olbts  was  anciently  used;  whence  olli  masc.  plur. 
In  Virgil.  IIUb  fern.,  for  iUius  and  illi,  is  found  in  Lucretius  and  Gate,  as  also 
in  Gate,  Jvb  for  huic  fem.;  hice  for  /(?',  and  luec  for  hw  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Im  for  €!/m,  is  found  in  tlie  Twelve  Tables;  eii  for  ei,  and  iif»Mi  and  w6i«  for 
lis,  in  Plautus;  e«,  fem.,  for  et,  and  e«6««  for  Us,  in  Gato. 

Rem.  2.  From  ercp,  lo !  with  ille,  iste,  and  is,  are  foiTned,  in  colloquial  lan^iage, 
nora.,  eccrt;  eccilla,  eccillud;  ace.  sing.,  tecum,  eccam  ;  eciillum  (by  syucopa 
ellum),  eccillam  ;  eccislam ;  ace.  plur.,  eccos,  ecca. 

Rk51.  3.  Istic  and  illic  are  compounded  of  iste  hie,  and  ille  hie;  or,  as  some 
say,  of  iste  ce,  and  ilk  ce.  The  former  sometimes  retaius  the  aspirate,  as  isthic. 
Tliey  are  more  emphatic  than  ille  and  iste. 


Istic  is  thus  declmed : — 

Singular^ 


M.               F. 

N. 

N.   is'-tic,        is'-tfec, 
Ac.  is'-tunc,     is'-tanc, 
Ab.  is'-toc.       is'-tac. 

is'-toc,  or  is'-tuc, 
is'-toc,  or  is'-tiic, 
is'toc. 

Illic  is  declined  in  the 

same  manner. 

N. 
Ac. 


Plural. 
M.  F. 
is'-tsec, 


N. 
ifi'-taec. 


Rem.  4.    Ce,  intensive,  is  sometimes  added  to  the  several  cases  of  Mc,  and 

rarely  to  some  cases  of  the  other  demonstrative  pronoims;  as,  hujusee,  huncce, 
hnncce,  hocce,  hice,  htcce  or  ha:c,  horitnc,  harvmce,  hnriince,  or  haiiinc,  hosce, 
hnsce,  hisce ;  illijisce,  illiice,  illosce,  illasce,  illisce ;  istace,  istisce ;  ejii^ce,  Usee. 
When  ne.  interrogative,  is  also  annexed,  ee  becomes  ci;  as,  haeccine,  hoscine, 
hiscine ;  isluccine,  istacniie,  isloscine  ;  illicclne,  illanccine. 

Rem.  5.  Modi,  the  genitive  of  modus,  annexed  to  the  genitive  singular  of  de- 
monstrative and  relative  pronouns,  imparts  to  them  the  signification  of  adjec- 
tives of  quality;  as,  hujusmvdi  or  hijuscemddi,  like  talis,  of  this  sort,  such; 
Uliusmddi  and  istiusinddi,  of  that  sort ;  cujusmddi,  of  what  sort,  like  quaiis ;  cur- 


•  See  §  9,  5. 
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juscemdJi,  mjusquemddi,  cujusmodicumqne,  of  what  kind  soever;  ciijusdammddi, 
ofBoiiie  kind.  So  also  istimOdi,  cuimOdi  and  cuicuimddi,  instead  of  istiusniddi, 
cvJusmOdi,  etc. 

Kem.  6.    Tlie  suffix  dem  is  annexed  to  is,  foiining  idem,  "  the  same,"  which 
is  thus  declined: — 


,^  M. 

N.  i'-dem, 

G.  e-Jus'-dem, 

D.  e-i'-dem, 

Ac.  e-un'-dein, 

V.  

Ab.  e-o'-dem. 


Singular. 

F. 

e'-a-dein, 
e-jns'-dem, 
e-i'-dem, 
e-:iu'-dem, 


e-:v'-dein. 


N. 
r-dem, 
e-jus'-dera, 
e-i'-dem, 
I'-dem, 

e-o'-dem. 


M. 

N.    i-i'-dem, 

G.   e-u-nni'-dem. 


Plural. 

F.  N. 

e-re'-dem,  e'-ii-dem, 

e-:i-run'-dem,  e-o-nm'-dem, 

IJ.   e-is'-dem,  or  i-is'-dem,    e-is'-dem,  or  i-is'-dem,  e-ls'-dem,  or  i-is'-rdera, 

Ac.  e-os'-dem,  e-as'-dem,  e'-a-dem, 

Ab.  e-is'-dem,  or  i-is'-dem.     e-is'-dem,  or  i-is'-dera.    e-is'dem,  or  i-is'-dem. 

Note  1.   In  compound  pronouns,  m  before  d  is  changed  into  n;  as,  eundem, 
eorundem,  etc. 

Note  2.    In  Sallust  isdem,  and  in  Palladius  liisdtm  occur  for  iisdem ;  and  En- 
nius  in  Cicero  has  eculemmtt  for  tddtiii. 


INTENSIVE    PRONOUNS. 

/     §  13^.     Intensive  pronouns  are  such  sis  serve  to  render  an 
'  object  euipbiitic. 

To  this  class  belong  ipse,  and  the  intensive  compounds  already 
mentioned.     See  §§  1J3,  R.  2,  and  134,  R.  4. 

Ipae  is  compounded  of  w  and  the  suffix  pse,  and  is  thus  declined: — 

Plural. 


Singular. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N. 

ip'-se, 

ip'-sii, 

ip'-sum, 

G. 

ip-si  -us, 

ip-sl'-us, 

ip-si  -us. 

U. 

ip  -SI, 

ip  -SI, 

ip-si. 

Ac 

ip  -sura. 

ip  -sam. 

ip  -sum, 

V. 

ip  -se. 

ip  -sa, 

ip  -sum. 

Ab. 

ip  -so. 

ip  -sa. 

ip  -so. 

M. 


F. 


N: 


ip-si,  ip -see,  ip-sa, 

ip-so'-rum,  ip-sil'-rum,  ip-so'-rum, 

ip'-sis,  ip'-sis,  ip'-sis, 

ip'-sos,         ip'-sus,  ip'-sa, 

ip'-si,  ip'-sae,  ip'-sa, 

ip'-sis.  ip'-sis.  ip'-sis. 

Rkmark  1.  Ipse  is  commonly  subjoined  to  nouns  or  pronouns;  as.,  .Tiipiter 
ipse,  In  ij>sf,  Jupiter  himself,  etc. ;  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  the  adjunctive 
pronoun. 

Rem.  2.  A  nominative  ipsus,  occurs  in  early  writers,  and  a  superlative  ipsis- 
simus,  his  very  self,  is  found  in  Plautus. 

Rem.  3.   In  old  writers  the  is  of  ipse  is  declined,  while  pse  remains  unde- 
clined;  as,  e((pse,  (nom.  and  ab!.),   eampse,   and  ecpse,   instead  of  ipsa,   ipsam, 
and  ij)so.     So  also  reapse,  i.  e.  re  eaj>se,  "  in  fact." 
8 
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§  136.     Relative  pronouns  are  such  as  relate  to  a  preceding 
noun  or  pronoun. 

1.  They  are  qui,  who,  and  the  compounds  quicumque  and  quisquiSf 
whoever.     The  latter  are  called  general  relatives. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  the  demonstrative  pronouns  are  often  relatives ;  but 
the  name  is  commonly  appropriated  to  those  above  specified.  They  serve  to 
introduce  a  proposition,  limiting  or  explaining  a  preceding  noun  or  pronoun,  to 
which  they  relate,  and  which  is  called  the  anlecedent. 


Qui  is  thus  declined : — 

Singular. 
F. 


M. 

N.   qui, 
G.   cu'-jus, 
D.  cui,* 
Ac.  quem, 

V.   

Ab.  quo.  qua. 


quSB, 
cu'-jus, 
cui, 
quam. 


N. 
quod, 
cu'-jus, 
cui, 
quod, 


quo. 


M. 

qui, 

quo-rum, 
qui'-bus, 
quos, 


Plural. 

F. 

quae, 
qua-rum, 
qui'-bus, 
quas. 


N. 
quae, 

quo'-rum, 
qui'-biis, 
quas, 


qui'-bus.       qui'-bus.       qui'-bus. 


Remark  1.  Qui  is  sometimes  used  for  the  ablative  singular,  in  all  genders, 
and  rarely  also  for  the  ablative  plural.  To  the  ablatives  quo,  qua,  qui,  and  qui- 
bus,  cum  is  commonly  annexed,  cf.  §  133,  4.  Cicero  uses  quicuvi  for  quocum, 
when  an  indefinite  person  is  meant. 

Rem.  2.  Quels  (monosyllabic,  §  9,  R.  1),  and  quis  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
dative  and  ablative  plural  for  quibus.  Cujus  and  cui  were  anciently  written 
quojus  and  quoi :  and,  instead  of  the  genitive  cujus,  a  relative  adjective  cujui, 
a,  urn,  very  rarely  occurs. 

3.    Quicumque,  (or  quicunque'),  is  declined  like  qui. 

Rem.  3.  Qui  is  sometimes  separated  from  cumque  by  the  interoosition  of 
one  or  more  words ;  as,  qua  me  cumque  vocant  terra.  Virg.  A  similar  separa- 
tion sometimes  occurs  in  the  other  compounds  of  cumque. 


4.    Quisquis  is  thus  declined : — 
Singular. 

M.  F.  N. 

N.   quis'-quis,        quis'-quis,f  quid'-quid, 

Ac.  quem'-quem,   quid-quid, 

qua'-qua.      quo'-quo. 


Plural. 

M. 
N.   qui'-qui, 
D.   qui-bus'-qul-bus, 


Ah.  quo'-quo 

Rem.  4.    Quicquid  is  sometimes  used  for  quidquid.    Quiqui  for  quisquis 
in  Flautus;  and  quidquid  is  used  adjectively  in  Cato  R.  R.  48. 


occurs 


»See$9,  5;  andcf.  }  3()6,  (1.) 


t  Cf.  {  137,  R.  (1.) 
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INTERROGATIVE    PRONOUNS. 

§  137*     Interrogative  pronouns  are  such  as  serve  to  inquire 
which  of  a  number  of  objects  is  intended. 

They  are 

Quis?  )     ,    ,     I  ,,     Ecquis?  "I  Cwus?  whose f 

/r  .  0  }  who?  what?     -^    ^  •  o  n--^  •)  ^-f    \^* 

Quisnam  ?  \  Ecquisnam  ?    I  .^        ^^^  ,  Cuj^  of  what 

^""l^      A  which?  what?  S"">^1".'^ •        [  """""■^- 

Quinam  r  )  1*1  umquisnam,  J 

1.    Quis  is  commonly  used  substantively;  qui,  adjectively.     The 
interrogative  qui  is  declined  like  qui  the  relative. 

Quis  is  thus  dechned : — 


Singular 

Plural 

M. 

F. 

N. 

M.             F. 

N. 

N. 
G. 
D. 

quis, 

cu'-jus, 

cui. 

quae, 

CU'-JU3, 

cui, 

quid, 

cu'-jus, 

cui. 

qui,             quae, 
quo'-rum,   qua'-rum, 
qui'-bus,      qui'-bus. 

quae, 

quo'-rum, 

qui'-bus. 

Ac. 
V. 

quem, 

quam, 

quid. 

quos,           quas, 

quae. 

Ah.  quo.  qua.  quo. 


qui'-bus.      qui'-biis.      qui'-bus. 


Remark  (1.)  Quis  is  sometimes  used  by  comic  writers  in  tlie  feminine,  and 
even  in  tlie  neuter.      Quisnam,  quisque  and  quisquam  also  occur  as  feminine. 

Rem.  (2.)  Qu'i  is  used  for  tlie  ablative  of  ^"ts  in  all  genders,  as  it  is  for  that 
of  the  relative  qui.     Cf.  §  136,  R.  1. 

Rem.  (3.)  Quis  and  qtii  have  sometimes  the  signification  of  the  indefinite 
pronoun  cdiquis  (some  one,  any  one),  especially  after  the  conjunctions  ec  (for 
en),  si,ne,  neu,  nisi,  nvm;  and  after  relatives,  as  quo,  quanta,  etc.  Sometimeas 
quis  and  ^ui  are  used  in  the  sense  of  qudlis?  what  sortV 

2.  The  compounds  quisnam  and^quinam  have  respectively  the  sig- 
nification and  declension  of  the  interrogatives  quis  and  qui.  In  the 
poets  nam  sometimes  stands  before  quis.  VIrg.  G.  4,  445. 

3.  Ecquis  and  numquis  are  declined  and  used  like  quia;  but  are 
sometimes  adjectives.  Virg.  Eel.  10,  28:  Cic.  Att.  13,  8. 

Rem.  (4.)  Ecqua  is  sometimes  found  in  the  nominative  singular  feminine ; 
and  the  neuter  plural  of  numquis  is  numqua. 

Rem.  (5.)  Ecqui  and  nuniqui  also  occur,  declined  like  tlie  interrogative  qui, 
and,  like  tliat,  used  adjectively. 

4.  Ecquisnam  and  numquisnam  are  declined  like  ecquis ;  but  are 
found  only  in  the  singular; — the  former  in  the  nominative  in  all  gen- 
ders, and  in  the  ablative  masculine  ;  the  latter  in  the  nominative 
masculine  and  accusative  neuter.  In  the  nominative  feminine  and 
in  the  ablative,  the  former  is  used  adjectively. 
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The  interrogative  cujus  is  also  defective : 
Singular. 
F.  N. 

cu'-jum. 


M. 

N.   cii'-jus, 
Ac.  cu'-jum, 
Ab. 


cu  -J a, 

cu'-jam, 

cu'-ja. 


Plural. 

F. 

N.   cu'-jae, 
Ac.  cu'-jas. 


6.  Cujas  is  declined  like  an  adjective  of  one  termination  ;  cujas, 
cujdtis.   See  §  139,  4. 

Note.  The  interrogative  pronouns  are  used  not  only  in  direct  questions  but 
in  sucii  dependent  clauses  also,  as  contain  only  an  indirect  question ;  as,  e.  g. 
in  the  direct  question,  quis  est?  who  is  he?  in  the  indirect,  nesclo  quissit,  I  linow 
not  who  he  is.  Qiii,  in  this  sense,  is  found  for  quis ;  as,  qui  sit  ajjeril,  he  dis- 
closes who  he  is.    Cf.  §  265,  N. 

INDEFINITE    PRONOUNS. 

§  138.  Indefinite  pronouns  are  such  as  denote  an  object 
in  a  general  manner,  without  indicating  a  particular  individual. 
They  are 


Aliquis,  sojne  one. 
Siquis,  if  any. 
Nequis,  lest  any. 
Quisque,  every  one. 


Quisquam,  any  one. 
Quispiam,  some  one. 
Unusquisque,  each. 
Aliquipiani,  any,  some. 


QuTdam,  a  certain  one. 
Quilibet,  )  any  one  you 
Quivis,     )   please. 
Quis  arnf  qui,  ^  137,  R.  (3.) 


Note.     Siquis  and  nequis  are  commonly  written  separately,  si  quis  and  ne 
quis:  so  also  unus  quisque. 


1.   Aliquis  is  thus  declined  : — 

Singular. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ab. 

al'-i-quis, 
al-i-cu'-jus, 
al'-i-cui, 
al'-i-quem, 

al'-i-qua, 
al-i-cu'-jus, 
al'-i-cui, 
al'-i-quam, 

al'-i-cjuod,  or  -quid, 
al-i-cu'-jus, 
al'-i-cui, 
al'-i-fjuod,  or  -quid, 

al'-i-quo. 

al'-i-qua. 

al'-i-quo. 

Plural. 

M. 

F. 

iV. 

N. 

G. 

D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ab. 

al'-i-qui, 
al-i-qu6'-rum. 
a-liq'-ui-bus,* 
al'-i-quos. 

al'-i-quse, 
al-i-<iua'-rum, 
a-liq'-ui-bus, 
al'-i-quas. 

al'-i-qua, 
al-i-quo'-rum, 
a-liq'-ui-bus, 
al'-i-qua. 

a-liq'-ui-bus. 

a-liq'-ui-bus. 

a-liq'-ui-bus. 

*  Pronounced  a-lik'-wi-bus.    See  §§  9,  4,  and  21,  3. 
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2.  Slqu'is  and  neguis  are  declined  in  the  same  manner ;  but  they 
sometimes  have  quct  in  the  fem.  singular  and  neut.  plural. 

{a.)  Aliquis,  in  the  nominative  singular  masculine,  is  used  both  as  a  sub- 
stantive and  as  an  adjective;— a%ui,  as  an  adjective,  but  is  nearly  obsolete. 
AliqucE  in  the  fem.  sing,  occurs  as  an  adjective  in  Lucretius,  4,  2,  64.  Siqut, 
andf  iiequi,  which  are  properly  adjectives,  are  used  also  substantively  for  siquis 
and  nequis,  and  in  the  nominative  singular  masculine  these  two  forms  are 
equivalent.     The  ablatives  aliqui  and  siqui  also  occur. 

(6.)  Aliquid,  siquid,  and  nequid,  like  quid,  are  used  substantively;  altquod, 
etc.,  like  qxtod,  are  used  adjectively. 

3.  Quisque,  quLiquam,  and  quispiam,  are  declined  like  quis. 

(a.)  In  the  neuter  singular,  however,  quisque  has  qundque,  quidque,  or  qutcque ; 
quisquam  has  quidquam  or  quuquam  ;  and  quispiam  has  quodpiam,  quidpiam,  or 
quippiam.  The  forms  quidque,  or  quicque,  quidpiam  or  quippuim  are  used  sub- 
Btautively. 

(b.)  Qaisquam  wants  the  feminine  (except  qnamquam,  Plant.  Mil.  4,  2,  68), 
and  also  the  plural,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  Plautus,  it  is  always  used 
substantively,  its  place  as  an  adjective  being  supplied  by  ullus.  Quispiam  is 
scarcely  used  in  the  plural,  except  in  the  nominative  feminine,  qwepiam. 

4.  Unusqui^que  is  compounded  of  unus  and  quisque,  which  are 
often  written  separately,  and  both  words  are  declined. 

Thus  unusquisque,  uniuscujusque,  unicuique,  unumquemque,  etc.  The  neuter 
is  unumquodque,  or  unumquidque.  It  has  no  plural.  Unumquidquid  for  unumr- 
quidque  occurs  in  Pluutus  and  Lucretius. 

5.  Quidarn,  quilibet,  and  quivis,  are  declined  like  qui,  except  that 
they  have  both  quod  and  quid  in  the  neuter,  the  former  used  adjec- 
tively, the  latter  substantively. 

Note.  Qmdam  has  usually  n  before  d  in  the  accusative  singular  and  geni- 
tive plural;  as,  quendam,  quonnuLam,  etc.     Cf.  ^  134,  Notk  1. 

POSSESSIVE    PRONOUNS. 

§  139.  1 .  The  possessive  are  derived  from  tlie  genitives  of 
the  substantive  pronouns,  and  of  quis,  and  designate  something 
belonging  to  their  primitives. 

They  are  mews,  <««.«,  SUU.9,  noster,  vester,  and  cujus.     Meus,  tuus, 
and  suus,  are  declined  like  bonus;  but  meus  has  in   the  vocative  sin-\ 
gular  masculine  mi,  and  very  rarely  7n€us.    Cf.  §  105,  R.  3.     In  late  \ 
writers  mi  occurrSIso  in  the  feminine  and  neuter. 

2.  Ciijus  also  is  declined  like  bonus ;  but  is  defective.  See  §  137, 5. 
It  occurs  only  in  early  Latin  and  in  legal  phraseology. 

3.  Noster  and  vester  are  dechned  like  piger.    See  §  106. 
Remark  1.   The  terminations  pfe  and  met  intensive  are  sometimes  annexed 

to  possessive  pronouns,  especially  to  the  ablative  singular;  as,  suopte  pondere, 
bv  its  own  weight ;  suaj)te  7nanu,  bv  his  own  hand.  So  nmlraple  culpa ;  su- 
umpte  amlcum;  meamet  culpa.  The  "suffix  met  is  usually  foUowed  by  ipse;  as, 
JIannibal  suamei  ipse  fraude  captus  abiit.  Liv. ;  but  Sallust  has  meamet  facta 

dicere.  .  ,         ,  a     ■        •     -c     ^^ 

Rem.  2.    Suus,  like  its  primitive  sm,  has  always  a  reflexive  signification,  re- 
ferring to  the  subiect  of  the  sentence.     Meus,  tuus,  noster,  and  vester,  are  also 
used  reflexively,  when  the  subject  of  the  proposition  is  of  the  first  or  second 
person.    See  ^  132,  4. 
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PATRIAL    PRONOUNS. 

4.  (a.)  These  are  nostras  and  cujax.  See  §§  100,  2,  and  128,  6. 
They  are  declined  like  adjectives  of  one  termination ;  as,  nostras, 
nostratis,  but  both  are  defective. 

(/;.)  Nostra!!  is  found  in  the  nominative  and  genitive  singular,  in 
'  the  nominative  plural,  (masc.  and  fem.,  nostrCttes,  neut.  nostratia^, 
and  in  the  ablative,  (nostral'ibus).  Cujas  or  quojas  occurs  in  the 
nomin-ative,  genitive  and  accusative  (cujatem  masc.)  singular,  and  in 
the  nominative  plural,  masc.  (cujdtes).  Cf.  §  137,  6. — Kostrdtis  and 
cujatis  (or  quojdtis)  also  occur  in  the  nominative. 

PRONOMINAL    ADJECTIVES. 

5.  To  the  adjective  pronouns  may  be  added  certain  adjectives 
of  so  general  a  meaning,  that  thej*^  partake,  in  some  degree,  of 
the  character  of  pronouns.     Of  this  kind  are  : — 

(1.)  (a.)  Alius,  ulhis,  nullus,  and  noiinullus,  which  answer  to  the 
question,  who? 

(6.)  Alter,  neuter,  alferiiter,  utervis,  and  utertlhet,  which  answer  to 
the  question,  titer  f  which  of  two  ? 

(2.)  Adjectives  denoting  quality,  size,  or  number,  in  a  general 
way.  These  stand  in  relation  to  one  another,  and  are  hence  called 
correlatices. 

Remauk.  The  relatives  and  interrogatires  of  this  class  begin  with  qu,^  and 
are  alike  in  form.  The  imhfinitts  are  formed  from  tlie  relatives  by  prefixing 
all.  The  demonsirativcs  begin  with  t,  and  are  sometimes  strengthened  by  dem. 
A  general  relative,  having  a  meaning  more  general  than  the  relative,  is  fonned 
by  doubling  the  simjile  relative,  or  by  affixing  to  it  the  termination  cunique. 
A  general  indejinile  is  formed  by  amiexing  libet  or  vis  to  the  relative. 

(3.)  Their  mutual  relation  is  denoted  by  the  following  table,  with 
which  may  be  compared  the  adverbial  correlatives,  §  191,  R.  1. 

Interrog.  Demonstr.         Rdat.          Relat.  general.          Indefin.  Indef  general. 

quells?  talis,  quilis,      { ^l^^HrXSe.        1 '1''=^"^"^''*' 

«!-"'-?  {  Untua'dcm,   1 1-"*-'  |  '.Juantu^^rque:'  |  =^"4--'-.  1-ntuslibet, 

quot?  tot,totulem,     quot,        j  ^"otcim  Jue,           (aliquot,  quotllbet, 

quotus?  totus,                 quotas,      quotuscumque,         (aliquotus),  . 

Diminutives. 
quantulus?     tantulua.  .       quantuluscumque.  aliquantiilum. . 

Note  1.  The  suffix  cumque,  which  is  used  in  forming  general  relatives,  is 
composed  of  the  relative  adverb  cum  (quuni)  and  the  sulfix  que,  expressive  of 
uiiiversalitv,  as  in  quisque  and  in  adverbs,  (see  §  191).  Cumque,  therefore,  ori- 
ginally signified  '  whenever.'  When  attached  to  a  relative,  whether  a  pro- 
noun,'adjective,  or  adverb,  it  renders  the  relative  meaning  more  general;  as, 
qui,  who;  quicumque,  whoever;  or,  avtry  one  who. 

Note  2.  CvjusmMi  is  sometimci,  nsed  for  qunlis,  and  hvjusmddi,  istiusrrUidi, 
tjusvtudi,  and  eju.'^Jemmddi  for  talis.    Cf  §  134,  1!.  5. 
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VERBS. 

§  140.  A  verb  is  a  word  by  which  something  is  affirmed 
of  a  person  or  thing. 

1.  That  of  which  any  thing  is  affirmed  is  called  the  subject  of  the 
verb.  (2.)  That  which  is  aiiirmed  of  the  subject  is  called  the  predi- 
cate.   Cf.  §  201. 

3.  A  verb  either  expresses  an  action  or  state ;  as,  puer  legit,  the 
boy  reads ;  aqua  calet,  the  water  is  ivarm  ; — or  it  connects  an  attri- 
bute with  a  subject;  as,  terra  est  rotunda,  the  earth  is  round. 

4.  All  verbs  belong  to  the  former  of  these  classes,  except  sum,  I  am,  the 
most  common  use  of  which  is,  to  connect  an  attribute  with  a  subject.  When 
so  used,  it  is  called  the  copula. 

§  14:J.     Verbs  are  either  active  or  neuter. 

Note.  Active  and  neuter  verbs  are  sometimes  called  transitive  and  intrand- 
tire ;  and  verbs  of  motion  are  by  some  grammarians  divided  into  active-irand- 
tive  and  (utire-iiitransitive,  accordmg  as  they  require,  or  do  not  require,  an  ob- 
ject after  them. 

I.  An  active  or  transitive  verb  expresses  such  an  action  as 
requires  the  addition-  of  an  oVyect  to  complete  the  sense  ;  as, 
amo  te,  I  love  thee  ;  sequitur  consulem,  he  follows  the  consul. 

II.  A  neuter  or  intransitive  verb  expresses  such  an  action  or 
state,  as  does  not  require  the  addition  of  an  object  to  complete 
the  sense  ;  as,  equus  currit,  the  horse  runs  ;  gradior,  I  walk. 

Eemark  1.  Manv  verbs,  in  Latin,  are  considered  as  neuter,  which  are 
usuallv  translated  into  Knglish  by  active  verbs.  Thus  indulyeo,  I  indulge, 
noveo.'l  hurt,  pareo,  I  obey,  are  reckoned  among  neuter  verbs.  In  strictness, 
such  Latin  verbs  denote  rather  a  state  than  an  action,  and  their  sense  would 
be  more  exactiv  expressed  by  the  verb  to  he.  with  an  adjective;  as,  '  I  am  in- 
dulgent, I  am  hurtful,'  etc.  "Some  verbs  in  Latin,  which  do  not  usually  take 
an  object  after  them,  are  yet  active,  since  the  object  is  omitted  bv  ellipsis. 
Thus"c?-effo  properly  signifies  to  inlrust,  and,  in  this  sense,  takes  an  object;  as, 
C7-edo  tibi  saliitem  meam,  I  intrust  my  safety  to  you;  but  by  ellipsis  it  usually 
means  to  believe;  as,  credt  mild,  believe  me.  ^ 

To  verbs  belong  voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons. 

VOICES. 

'    (a.)  Voice,  in  verbs,  is  the  form  l)y  which  they  denote  the  re- 
lation of  the  agent  to  the  action  of  the  verb. 

(b.)  Most  active  Latin  verbs  have,  for  this  purpose,  two  forms, 
which  are  called  the  active  and  passive  voices* 

1.  A  verb  in  the  active  voice  represents  the  agent  as  acting 
upon  some  person  or  thing,  called  the  object ;  as,  -puer  legit  li- 
hrum,  the  boy  is  reading  a  book. 
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2.  A  verb  in  the  passive  voice  represents  the  object  as  acted 
upon  by  the  agent ;  as,  liber  legltur  a  puero,  a  book  is  read  by 
the  boy. 

Rem.  2.  By  comparing  the  two  preceding  examples,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
have  the  same  meaning.  The  passive  voice  may  thus  be  substituted  at  plea- 
sure for  the  active,  by  making  the  object  of  the  active  the  subject  of  the  pas- 
sive, and  placing  the  subject  of  the  active  in  the  ablative  case,  with  or  without 
the  preposition  a  or  ab,  according  as  it  is  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  agent. 
The  active  form  is  used  to  direct  the  attention  especially  to  the  agent  as  act- 
ing; the  passive,  chietly  to  exhibit  the  object  as  acted  upon.  In  the  one  case 
the  object,  in  the  other  the  agent,  is  frequently  omitted,  and  left  indefinite;  as, 
puer  legit,  the  boy  is  reading,  scil.  librum,  lileras,  etc.,  a  book,  a  letter,  etc.; 
virtus  lauddtur,  virtue  is  praised,  scil.  ab  hominibus,  by  men. 

The  two  voices  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  peculiar  terminations. 
Cf.  §  152. 

§  14:2.  1.  Neuter  verbs  have,  in  general,  only  the  form  of  the 
.  active  voice.  They  are,  however,  sometuues  used  impersonally  in 
,  the  passive  voice.     See  §  184,  2. 

2.  The  neuter  verbs  audeo,  I  dare,  /"ido,  I  trust,  gaudeo,  I  rejoice,  and  soleo, 
I  am  wont,  have  the  passive  form  in  the  perfect  and  its  cognate  tenses;  as, 
ausus  sum,  I  dared.  Heuce  these  verbs  are  called  neuter  j>assives,  or  semi- 
deponents. 

3.  The  neuter  verbs  vapulo,  I  am  beaten,  and  veneo,  I  am  sold,  have  an  ac- 
tive form,  but  a  passive  meaning,  and  are  hence  called  neutral  passives. 

I      4.    (o.)    Deponent  verbs  have  a  transitive  or  intransitive  significa- 
1  tion  with  only  the  passive  form.     They  are  called  deponent  verbs, 
■  from  depono,  to  lay  aside,  as  having  laid  aside  their  active  form,  and 
their  passive  signification  ;  as,  sequor,  I  follow;  morior,  I  die. 

(6.)  Some  deponent  verbs  have  both  an  active  and  a  passive  signification, 
especially  in  the  perfect  participle.  These  are  sometimes  called  common  verbs. 
Cf.  §  162,  17. 

MOODS. 

§  14:3.  (a.)  Moods  (or  modes)  are  forms  of  the  verb,  which 
denote  the  relation  of  the  action  or  state,  expressed  by  the  verb, 
to  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  to  some  other  action. 

(ft.)  Latin  verbs  have  four  moods — the  indicative,  the  subjunctive, 
the  imperative,  and  the  injinilive. 

1.  The  indicative  mood  is  used  in  independent  and  absolute 
assertions  and  inquiries ;  as,  amo,  I  love ;  audisne  ?  dost  thou 
hear? 

2.  The  subjunctive  mood  is  used  to  express  an  action  or  state 
simply  as  conceived  by  the  mind ;  as,  si  me  obsecret,  redlbo  ;  if 
he  entreat  me,  I  will  return. 

3.  The  imperative  mood  is  used  in  commanding,  exhorting, 
or  entreating ;  as,  ama,  love  thou  ;  amanto,  they  shall  love. 
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4.  The  infinitive  mood  is  used  to  denote  an  action  or  state  in- 
definitely, without  limiting  it  to  any  person  or  thing  as  its  sub- 
ject ;  as,  virtus  est  vitium  fugere,  to  shun  vice  is  a  virtue. 

TENSES. 

§  144:.  Tenses  are  forms  of  the  verb,  denoting  the  time  of 
the  action  or  state  expressed  by  the  verb. 

1.  Time  admits  of  a  threefold  division,  into  present,  past,  and  future ;  and, 
in  each  of  these  times,  an  action  may  be  represented  either  as  goiii^  on,  or  as 
completed.  From  these  two  divisions  arise  the  six  tenses  of  a  Latin  verb, 
each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  terminations. 

2.  They  are  called  the  present,  imperfect,  future,  perfect,  pluper- 
fect, and  future  perfect  tenses. 

Present  i     action    )  amo,  I  love,  w  am  loving ;  Present  tense. 
Past       <  not  com-  >  amaham,  I  was  loving;  Imperfect  tense. 
Future  (    pleted;   )  amaiio,  I  shall  love,  or  be  loving;  Future  tense. 
Present  (     action    ]  amari,  I  have  loved ;  Perfect  tenfc. 
Past       I      com-     >  aiiinreram,  I  had  loved ;  Pluperfect  tense. 
Future  (  pleted;    )  awtawro,  I  shall  have  loved;  Future  perfect  tense. 

3.  There  is  the  same  number  of  tenses  in  the  passive  voice,  in 
which  actions  not  com])leted  are  represented  by  simple  forms  of  the 
verb,  and  those  which  are  completed  by  compound  forms. 

Present  (     action    ]  amor,  I  am  loved  ;  Present  tense. 

Past       <  not  com-  >  amObar,  1  was  loved ;  imperfect  tense. 

Future  (    pleted;   ]  nmribur,  I  shall  be  loved;  F^ulnre  tense. 

Present  (     action    )  amOius  sum,  or  fii,  1  have  been  loved ;  Perfect  tense. 

Past       <      com-     >  auatus  eram,  or  fuvnnn,  1  had  been  loved ;  Pluperfect. 

Future  (   pleted ;  )  amdius  ero,  or  fueru,  I  skall  have  been  loved ;  Future  Pa  feet. 

§  14£l.  I.  The  present  tense  represents  an  action  as  now 
going  on,  and  not  completed ;  as,  dmo,  I  love,  or  am  loving. 

1.  Any  existing  custom,  or  general  truth,  may  be  expressed  by  this  tense; 
as,  nptul  Parthos,  si</num  dutur  ti/iupdnv ;  among  the  Parthians,  the  signal  is 
given  by  a  drum.     A  general  truth  is  sometimes  also  expressed  by  the  perfect. 

2.  The  present  tense  may  also  denote  an  action  which  has  existed  for  some 
time,  and  which  still  exists;  as,  tol  aniios  btlla  (jero ;  for  so  many  years  1  have 
waged,  and  am  still  waging  war. 

3.  The  present  tense  is  often  in  narration  used  for  the  perfect  indefinite.  It 
is  then  called  the  Idstorhal  present ;  as,  desiliunl  ex  equls,  prM'Ol'int  in  primum; 
they  dismout,  they  iiy  forward  to  the  front. 

11.    The  imperfect  tense  rejjresents  an   action   as   going  on  at 

some   past   time,   but  not  then  completed ;  as,  amdbam,  I  was 

loving. 

1.  The  imperfect  sometimes  denotes  repeated  or  customary  past  action ;  as, 
legi'bam,  I  was  wont  to  read. 

2.  It  may  also  denote  an  action  which  had  existed  for  some  time,  and  which 
was  still  existing  at  ;i  certain  past  time;  as,  audiebat  Jamduduin  verba;  he  had 
long  heard,  and  was  still  hearing  the  words. 
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3.  In  letters,  and  with  reference  not  to  the  time  of  their  being  written,  but 
to  that  of  their  being  read,  the  imperfect  is  sometimes  used  for  the  present; 
as,  exjjecU'tbam,  I  was  expecting,  (i.  e.  when  I  wrote). 

4.  The  imperfect  also  sometimes  denotes  the  intending,  preparing,  or  attempU 
ing  to  act  at  a  definite  past  time. 

m.  The  future  tense  denotes  that  an  action  will  be  going  on 
hereafter,  but  without  reference  to  its  completion ;  as,  amdho, 
I  shall  love,  or  shall  be  loving. 

IV.  The  perfect  tense  represents  an  action  either  as  just  com- 
pleted, or  as  completed  in  some  indefinite  past  time ;  as,  amdvi, 
I  have  loved,  or  I  loved. 

Remark.  In  the  former  sense,  it  is  called  the  perfect  defnite  ;  in 
the  latter,  the  perfect  indefinite,  historical  perfect,  or  aorist. 

V.  The  pluperfect  tense  represents  a  past  action  as  completed, 
at  or  before  the  time  of  some  other  past  action  or  event ;  as,  lit- 
teras  scripseram,  quum  nuncius  venit ;  I  had  written  the  letter, 
when  the  messenger  arrived. 

VI.  The  future  perfect  tense  denotes  that  an  action  will  be 
completed,  at  or  before  the  time  of  some  other  future  action  or 
event;  as,  ^Mwm  coenavero,  profciscar  ;  when  I  shall  have  supped, 
I  will  go. 

Note  1.  This  tense  is  often,  but  improperly,  called  the  future  subjunctive. 
It  has  the  signification  of  the  indicative  mood,  and  corresponds  to  the  second 
future  in  English. 

Note  2.  The  imperfect,  historical  perfect,  and  pluperfect  tenses  are  some- 
times called  preterites  or  the  preterite  tenses. 

Note  3.  The  present,  imperfect,  and  future  tenses  passive,  in  English,  do 
not  express  the  exact  sense  of  those  tenses  in  Latin,  as  denoting  an  action 
which  is,  was,  or  will  be,  going  on  at  a  certain  time.  Thus  lawlor  signifies,  not 
'  I  am  praised,'  but '  I  am  in  the  act  of  being  praised,'  or,  if  such  an  expression 
is  admissible,  '  I  am  being  praised.' 

Remark  1.  The  six  tenses  above  enumerated  are  found  only  in 
the  indicative  mood. 

Rem.  2.  The  subjunctive  mood,  in  the  regular  conjugation,  has 
the  present  and  past,  but  no  future  tenses. 

Note  4.  The  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  have  less  deflniteness  of  meaning,  in  re- 
gard to  time,  than  those  of  the  indicative.  Thus  the  present  and  perfect,  besidea  their 
common  signs,  fnay  or  can.,  may  have  or  can  have,  must,  in  certain  connections,  be 
translated  by  might,  could,  ivould,  or  s/ioulil ;  7ni^lit  hare.  couIJ  have,  etc.  The  tenses 
of  this  mood  must  often,  also,  be  translated  by  the  corresponding  tense*  of  the  indica- 
tive. For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  signification  of  each  of  the  tenses  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood.  See  §  260. 

Rem.  3.  The  imperative  mood  has  two  tenses — a  present  and  a 
future ;  the  former  for  tliat  which  is  to  be  done  at  once,  and  the  latter 
for  that  which  is  to  be  done  in  future. 

Rem.  4.  The  infinitive  mood  has  three  tenses — the  present,  the 
perfect,  and  the  future ;  the  first  of  which  denotes  an  incomplete,  the 
second  a  completed  action,  and  tlie  last  an  action  to  be  performed. 
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NUMBERS. 

§  14G.  Number,  in  verbs,  is  the  form  by  which  the  unt'ti/  or 
plurality  of  their  subject  is  denoted.  Hence  verbs,  like  nouns, 
have  two  numbers — the  singular  and  the  plural.  Cf.  §  35,  1. 

PERSONS. 

§  l^y.  Person,  in  verbs,  is  the  form  by  which  they  denote 
the  person  of  their  subject.  Hence  in  each  number  there  are 
three  persons — the  first,  second,  and  third.   Cf  §  35,  2. 

1.  The  imperative  present  has  only  the  second  person  in  both 
numbtTS.  The  imperative  future  has  in  each  number  the  second 
and  third  persons,  but  in  the  singular  they  have  both  the  same  form, 
-to  in  the  active,  and  -tor  in  the  passive.. voice. 

2.  As  the  sifrnification  of  the  infinitive  mood  is  not  limited  to  any 
subject,  it  admits  no  change  to  express  either  number  or  person. 

3.  The  following  are  the  terminations  of  the  different  persons  of 
each  number,  in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods,  in  both 
voices : — 

Active.  Passive. 

Person.  1.  2. 

Singular,    o,  i,  or  m,      s. 
Plural.         mus,        lis. 

These  may  be  called  personal  terminations. 

Remakk  1.  The  perfect  indicative  active  is  irregular  in  the  second  person 
singular  and  plural,  which  end  in  sti  and  stis,  and  in  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
third  person  plural,  which  ends  in  7-e. 

Rem.  2.    The  passive  fonn  above  given  belongs  to  the  simple  tenses  only. 

Rem.  3.  The  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  e<)0,  nos ;  tu  and  »o», 
are  seldom  expressed  in  Latin  as  subjects  of  a  finite  verb,  the  several  persons 
being  sufficiently  distinguished  by  the  terminutious  of  the  verb. 

PARTICIPLES,  GERUNDS,  AND  SUPINES. 

§  148.  1.  A  participle  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  and 
partaking  of  its  meaning,  but  having  the  form  of  an  adjective. 

(1.)  Like  a  verb,  it  has  different  voices  and  tenses;  like  an  ad- 
jective, it  has  declension*  and  gender ;  and  like  both,  it  has  two 
numbers. 

(2.)  Active  verbs  have  usually  four  participles — two  in  the  active 
voice,  a  present  and  a  future  ;  as,  amans,  loving ;  amaturiis,  about  to 
love ; — and  two  in  the  passive  voice,  a  perfect  and  a  future  ;  as,  amd- 
tus,  loved,  or  having  been  loved ;  amandus,  to  be  loved. 

•SeeH  105,  U.  2:  and  111,  R. 
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(3.)  Neuter  verbs  have  usually  only  the  participles  of  the  active 
voice. 

(4.)  Deponent  verbs,  both  active  and  neuter,  may  have  the  par- 
ticiples of  both  voices. 

2.  (a.)  Gerunds  are  verbal  nouns,  used  only  in  the  oblique 
cases,  and  expressing  the  action  or  state  of  the  verb ;  as,  amandi, 
of  loving,  etc. 

(h.)  Like  other  abstract  nouns,  they  are  found  only  in  the  singular 
number,  and  bj'-  their  cases  supply  the  place  of  a  declinable  present 
infinitive  active. 

3.  Supines  also  are  verbal  nouns  of  the  fourth  declension 
in  the  accusative  and  ablative  singular ;  as,  amdtum,  to  love ; 
amdtu,  to  be  loved. 

Remark.  These  also  serve  in  certain  connections  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  infinitive  present  both  active  and  passive.  The  supine 
in  Mm  is  called  the  former  supine  ;  that  in  u,  the  latter.  The  former 
is  commonly  used  in  an  active,  the  latter  in  a  passive  sense. 

CONJUGATION. 


§  140.  1.  The  conjugation  of  a  verb  is  the  regular  for- 
mation and  arrangement  of  its  several  parts,  accoi'ding  to  their 
voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons. 

2.  There  are  four  conjugations,  wjiich  are  characterized  by 
the  vowel  before  re  in  the  present  of  the  infinitive  active. 

In  the  first  conjugation,  it  is  a  long ; 

In  the  second, e  long ; 

In  the  third, e  short; 

In  the  fourth, i  long. 

ExcEPTiox.  Do,  dare,  to  sive,  and  such  of  its  compounds  as  are  of  the  first 
conjugation,  have  d  short  before  re. 

§  150.  A  verb,  like  a  noun,  consists  of  tvro  parts — the  root, 
and  the  termination.   Cf.  §  40,  R.  10. 

1.  The  first  or  general  root  of  a  verb  consists  of  those  letters  that 
are  found  in  every  part.  This  root  may  always  be  found  by  remov- 
ing the  termination  of  the  present  infinitive. 

2.  There  are  also  two  special  roots,  the  first  of  which  is  found  in 
the  perfect,  and  is  called  the  second  root;  the  other,  found  in  the  su- 
pine or  perfect  participle,  is  called  the  third  root. 

3.  In  regular  verbs  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjuga- 
tions, the  second  root  is  formed  by  adding,  respectively,  dv,  u, 
and  iv,  to  the  general  root ;  and  the  third  root  by  a  similar  ad- 
dition of  d<.  It.,  and  it. 

Rkmark.  Many  verbs,  in  each  of  the  conjugations,  form  their  second  and 
third  roots  irregularly. 
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4.  In  the  third  conjugation,  the  second  root  either  is  the  same 
as  the  first,  or  is  formed  from  it  by  adding  s  ;  the  third  root  is 
formed  by  adding  t.     See  §  171. 

Note.  In  the  second  and  fourth  conjugations,  e  and  i  before  o  are  considered 
as  belonging  not  to  the  root,  but  to  the  termination.  In  verbs  whose  second 
or  third  roots  are  fornied  irregularly,  the  general  root  often  undergoes  some 
change  in  the  parts  derived  from  them. 

5.  The  vowel  which  unites  the  general  root  with  the  remaining 
letters  of  the  verb,  is  called  the  connecting  vowel.  Each  conjugation, 
except  the  third,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  distinguished  by  a  pecuhar 
connecting  vowel,  which  is  the  same  as  characterizes  the  infinitives. 
See  §  149,  2. 

(a.)  In  the  third  conjugation,  the  connecting  vowel  is  generally  e  or  L  In 
the  second  and  fourth  conjugations,  and  in  verbs  in  to  of  the  third,  a  second 
connecting  vowel  is  sometimes  added  to  that  which  characterizes  the  conjuga- 
tion ;  as,  a  in  doceant,  u  in  capiunt,  etc. 

(J.)  In  verbs  whose  second  and  third  roots  are  formed  irregiilarly,  the  con- 
necting vowel  often  disappears,  or  is  changed  in  the  parts  derived  from  those 
roots;  but  it  is  almost  always  found  in  the  parts  derived  from  the  first  root. 

§  1^1.  1.  From  the /r.«<  root  are  derived,  in  each  voice,  thei 
present,  imperfect,  and  future  indicative ;  the  present  and  imperfect! 
subjunctive;  the  imperative,  and  the  present  infinitive.  From  thisj 
root  are  derived  also  the  present  participle,  the  gerund,  and  the  fu-  ' 
ture  participle  passive. 

2.  From  the  second  root  are  derived,  in  the  active  voice,  the  per- 
fect, pluperfect,  and  future  perfect  indicative ;  the  perfect  and  plu- 
perfect subjunctive,  and  the  perfect  infinitive. 

3.  (a.)  From  the  third  root  are  derived,  in  the  active  voice,  the 
supine  in  um,  and  the  future  participle  ;  the  latter  of  which,  with  the 
verb  esse,  constitutes  the  future  infinitive  active. 

(h.)  From  this  root  are  derived,  in  the  passive  voice,  the  supine  In 
V,  and  the  perfect  participle ;  from  the  latter  of  which,  with  the  verb 
sum,  are  formed  all  the  tenses  which  in  the  active  are  derived  from 
the  second  root.  The  future  infinitive  passive  is  formed  from  the 
supine  in  um,  and  lii,  the  present  infinitive  passive  of  the  verb  eo, 
to  go. 

4.  The  present  and  perfect  indicative,  the  supine  in  um,  and  the 
present  infinitive,  are  called  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb,  because 
from  the  first  three  the  several  roots  are  ascertained,  and  from  the 
last,  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the  conjugation.  In  the  passive  voice, 
the  principal  parts  are  the  present  indicative  and  infinitive,  and  the 
perfect  participle. 

Note.  As  the  supine  in  um  is  wanting  in  most  verbs,  the  third  root  must 
often  be  determined  from  the  perfect  participle,  or  the  future  participle  active. 

§  1^9.     The  following  table  exhibits  a  connected  view  of  the 
verbal  terminations,  in  all  the  conjugations.     By  annexing  these  to 
the  several  roots,  all  the  parts  of  a  verb  may  be  formed. 
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Remark  1.  In  analv/.int;  a  verb,  the  voice,  person,  and  number,  are  ascer- 
tained bv  the  personal  termhiations.  See  ^  147,  3.  The  conjugation,  mood, 
and  tense,  are,  in  general,  determined  by  the  letter  or  letters  wliich  intervene 
between  the  root  of  the  verb  and  the  personal  terminations.  Thus  in  amaba- 
mus,  mus  denotes  that  the  verb  is  of  the  active  voice,  plural  number,  and  first 
person;  ba  denotes  that  it  is  of  tlie  indicative  mood,  imperfect  tense;  and  the 
connecting  vowel  a  determines  it  to  be  of  the  first  conjugation.  So  in  amarem- 
t«i,  mint  denotes  the  passive  voice,  plural  number,  and  second  person;  re,  the 
subjunctive  mood,  imperfect  tense;  and  a,  as  before,  the  first  conjugation. 

Rem.  2.  Sometimes,  the  part  between  the  root  of  the  verb  and  the  personal 
termination,  does  not  precisely  determine  the  conjugation,  mood,  and  tense, 
but  only  within  certain' limits. '  In  such  cases,  the  conjugation  may  be  learned, 
by  finding  the  present  tense  in  the  dictionary,  and  if  two  forms  are  alike  in  the 
same  conjugation,  they  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  sense.  Thus  amemiis 
and  cfocmMs  have  the' same  termination;  but,  as  o/ho  is  of  the  first,  and  duieo 
of  the  second  coniugation,  the  former  is  detennined  to  be  the  suiijunctive,  the 
latter  the  indicative,  present.  Regar  mav  be  either  the  future  indicative,  or 
the  present  subjunctive — biilmus  either  tfie  present  or  the  perfect  indicative. 

/  §  \52.  Sum,  I  am,  is  called  an  auxiliary  verb,  because  it  is 
used,  in  conjunction  with  participles,  to  supply  the  want  of  simple 
forms  in  other  verbs.  From  its  denoting  existence,  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  substantive  verb. 

Remark.  Sum  is  very  irregular  in  those  parts  -which,  in  other  verbs,  are  formed 
from  the  first  root.  Its  imperfect  and  future  tenses,  except  in  the  third  person 
plui-al  of  the  latter,  have  the  fonn  of  a  pluperfect  and  future  perfect.  It  m 
thus  conjugated: — 

rRINCIPAL  PARTS. 
Pres.  Indie.       Pres.  Injin.       Perf.  Indie.       Put.  Part. 
Sum,  es'-se,  fu'-i,  fu'-tu'-rus. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 
Present  Tense. 

SINGULAR.  PLUIIAL. 

'  1.  sum,  /  am,  su'-miis,  wc  are, 

2.  es,  thou  art*  es'-tis,  xje\  are, 

3.  est,  he  is  ;  sunt,  they  are. 

Imperfect. 

1.  e'-ram,  7  w'a.9,  e-ra'-mus,  ?r<»  ?fere, 

2.  e'-ras,  thou  wast,  e-ra-tis,  ye  urre, 

3.  e'-rat,  he  was  ;  e'-rant,  they  were. 

Futm'C.     shall^  or  will. 

1.  e'-rS,  I  shall  be,  er'-i-mus,  we  shall  be. 

2.  e'-ris,  thou  wilt  be,  6r'-i-tis,  ye  will  be. 

3.  e'-rit,  he  will  be;  c'-runt,  they  will  be. 

•  In  the  second  person  singular  in  En.jlish,  the  plural  form  you  is  commonly  used 
exct-pt  in  solemn  discourse ;  as.  tii  es.  you  are. 

t  The  plural  pronoun  of  the  second  persou  is  either  ye  or  ynu. 
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Perfect,    have  been,  or  was. 


1.  fti'-i,  I  have  been, 

2.  fu-Is'-ti,  thou  hast  been, 

3.  fu'-it,  he  has  been  ; 


1.  fu'-e-ram,  I  had  been, 

2.  fu'-e-ras,  thou  hadst  been, 

3.  fu'-e-rat,  he  had  been  ; 


fu'-i-miis,  ice  have  been, 
fu-is'-tis,  ye  have  been, 
fu-e'-runt  or  re,  they  have  been. 


Pluperfect 


fu-e-ra'-mus,  we  had  been, 
fu-e-ra-tis,  ye  had  been, 
fu'-e-rant,  they  had  been. 


Future  Perfect,    shall  or  will  have. 


1.  fu'-e-ro,  I  shall  have  been, . 

2.  fu'-e-ris,  thou  wilt  have  been, 

3.  fu'-e-rit,  he  will  have  been  ; 


fu-er'-i-mu3,  we  shall  have  been, 
fu-er'-i-tis,  ye  will  have  been, 
fu'-e-rint,  they  will  have  been. 


SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 
Present    may,  or  can. 

si'-mus,  we  may  be, 
8i'-tis,  ye  may  be, 
sint,  they  may  be. 


1.  sim,  T  may  be, 

2.  SIS,  thou  mayst  be, 
8.  sit,  he  may  be  ; 

Imperfect     might,  could,  would,  or  should. 

1.  es'-sem,  I  would  be,  es-se'-mus,  we  would  be, 

2.  es'-ses,  thou  wouldst  be,  es-se'-tis,  ye  would  be, 

3.  es'-set,  he  would  be  ;  es'-sent,  they  would  be. 


Perfect. 


1.  fu'-e-rim,  I  may  have  been, 

2.  fu'-e-ris,  thoxi  mayst  have  been, 

3.  fu'-e-rit,  he  may  have  been; 


fu-er'-!-mus,  we  may  have  been, 
fu-er'-I-tis,  ye  may  have  been, 
fu'-e-rint,  they  may  have  been. 


Pluperfect,     might,  could,  tvould,  or  should  have. 

1.  fu-is'-sem,  I  would  have  been,        fu-is-se'-mus,  we  would  have  been, 

2.  fu-is'-ses,  thou  wouldst  have  been,  fu-is-se'-tis,  ye  would  have  been, 
8.  fu-is'-set,  he  would  have  been ;       fu-is'-sent,  they  would  have  been. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 


Pres.     1.  es,be  thou, 
Fut.      2.  es'-to,  thou  shall  be, 
3.  es'-to,  let  him  be ; 


es'-te,  be  ye. 
es-to'-te,  ye  shall  be, 
sun'-to,  let  them  be. 


INFINITIVE  5I00D. 

Present,   es'-se,  to  be. 
Perfect,   fu-is'-se,  to  have  been. 

Future,    fii-tu'-rus  (a,  um),  es'-se,  or  fo'-re,  to  be  about  to  be. 
9* 
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PARTICIPLE. 
Future,    fu-tu'-rus,  a,  um,  about  to  bet 

§  154:.  Remark  1.  A  present  participle  ens  seems  to  have  been  an- 
ciently in  use,  and  is  still  foimJ  in  the  compounds  absens,  prcesens,  and  pdtens. 

Rem.  2.  The  perfect  fui,  and  its  derivative  tenses,  are  formed  from  an  obso- 
lete fuo,  whence  come  also  the  participle  fitturm,  an  old  subjunctive  present 

/uam,  fuas,  fuat ;  , ,  fuani,  and  the  forms  fuvimus,  perf.  ind.,  fuve- 

rint,  perf.  subj.,  and  fuvisset,  plup.  subj. 

Rem.  3.   From  fuo  appear  also  to  be  derived  the  follo>ving : — 

SubJ.imperf.  fo'-rem,  fo'-res,  fo'-ret;  ,  ,  fo'-rent. 

Inf.  pres.        fo'-re. 

These  forms  seem  to  have  been  contracted  from  fuerem,  etc.,  and  fuire. 
FOrem  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  tssem,  but  the  infinitive  /Ore  has,  in  most 
cases,  acquired  a  future  signification,  equivalent  to  futur us  esse. 

Rem.  4.  Siem,  sies,  siel,  sieni,  for  siin,  sis,  sit,  sint,  are  found  in  ancient 
writers,  as  are  also  escil  for  erit,  esaint  for  crunt,  ese,  esetis,  and  esent,  for  esse, 
CiSetis,  and  esseiit. 

Rem.  5.  Like  sum  are  conjugated  its  compounds,  ahsum,  adsum, 
cicsum,  insu7n,  intersum,  obswn,  pnesum,  subsu/n,  and  supersum. 

Rem.  6.  Prosuji,  from  the  old  form  prud  for  j)ro,  and  sum,  has  d 
after  pro,  when  the  simple  verb  begins  with  e ;  as, 

Ind.  pres.        pr(7-sum,  prC>d'-es,  prod'-est,  etc. 
iitqitrf.     prod'-e-ram,  prod'-fe-ras,  etc. 

Rem.  7.  (a.)  Possum  is  compounded  of  potis,  able,  and  sum. 
They  are  sometimes  written  separately,  and  then  polls  is  the  same  in 
all  genders  and  numbers. 

(6.)  In  composition,  is  is  omitted  in  pdiis,  and  t,  as  in  other  cases,  coming  be- 
fore s,  is  changed  into  s.  In  the  infinitive,  and  imperfect  subjunctive,  es  of  the 
simple  verb  is'dropped,  as  is  also /at  the  beginning  of  the  second  root.  In 
everv  other  respect  TJOiSiJOT  is  conjugated  like  si«»,  wherever  it  is  found;  but 
the  imperative,  and  the  parts  derived  from  the  third  root,  are  wanting. 

Pres.  IncKc.    Pres.  Injin.  Perf.  Indie. 
Pos'-sum,        pos'-se,        p6t'-u-i,        I  can,  or  I  am  able. 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Piesent. 

pos'-sum,  po'-tSs,  po'-test;  pos'-sim,  pos'-sis,  pos'-sTt;      _ 

pos'-su-mas,  p6-tes'-tls,  pos'-sunt.  pos-si'-mus,  pos-si'-Us,  pos'-smt 

Imperfect. 
p5t'-5-rara,  pot'-e-riVs,  pot'-f-riit;  pos'-sem,  pos'-ses.  pos'-set; 

pot-e-ra'-mus,  -e-ra'-tis,  -e-rant.  pos-se'-mus,  -se'-tis,  pos'-sent. 

Future. 

p5t'-f-r8,  p6f-^-ris,  p6t'-e-i1t; 
po-ter'-I-mus,  po-ter'-r-tls,  pof-^-runt. 

Perfect. 
p5f-«-I,  p6t-u-is't!,  p6f-u-Tt;  p6-tu'-?-rim,  -«-r!s,  -5-rIt; 

p6-tu'-l-mus,  -is'-tls,  -5'-runt  or  -5'r6.      pOt-u-fr'-i-mfSs,  -!-tl3,  -5-rinL 
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Pliiperfect. 
po-tu'-e-ram,  -e-rJLs,  -^-rit;  p6t-n-is'-sem,  -is'-egs,  -is'-sCt; 

p6t-u-e-ra'-in(Js,  -e-ra'-tls,  -e-rant.  pot^u-is-se'-mCls,  -is-se'-Us,  -is'-eent. 

Fvlurt  Perfect. 

po-tu'-S-rQ,  po-tu'-6-ifs,  p6-tu'-e-rit; 
p6t-u-€r'-i-mus,  pot-u-er'-l-tis,  p6-tu'-5-rint. 

(No  Imi)erative.) 

INFINITIVE.  PARTICIPIAL  ADJECTIVE. 

Pres.  pos'-se.    Pe.rf.  pot-u-is'-se.  po'-tens,  able. 

Note.  The  following  fonns  are  also  found ;  potissum  for  possum,  jxitessuni  for 
possunt,  poiessim  and  possiein  for  pi^ssim,  possies,  possiei  and  potessU  for  possis 
and  possit,  pntessem  for  possem,  potesse  for  posse,  and  before  a  passive  infinitive 
the  passive  fonns  potestur  for  potest,  poteratur  for  jwterat,  and  possetur  for 
posset. — Potis  and  pote  without  est  are  sometimes  used  for  potest. 

§  155.     FIRST  CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE    VOICE. 
PRINCIPAL  PARTS. 

Pres.  Ind.         Pres.  Inf.  Perf.  Ind.  Supine. 

A'-mo,  a-ma'-re,  a-ma'-vi,  S-ma-tum. 

.,  INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present,     love,  do  loce,  am  loving. 

Sing.  a'-m5,  /  love, 

a'-mas,  thou  lovesty 

a'-mat,  he  loves; 

Plur.  a-ma'-miis,  we  love, 

a-mii'-tis,  ye  love, 

a'-mant,  they  love. 

Imperfect,    was  loving,  loved,  did  love. 

Sing,  a-ma'-bani,  /  was  loving, 

a-ma-bas,  thou  wast  loving, 

a-ma'-bat,  he  was  loving  ; 

Plur.  am-a-ba'-miis,  we  were  loving, 

am-a-ba'-tis,  ye  were  loving, 

a-ma'-bant,  they  were  loving. 

Future,    shall,  or  will. 

Sing.  S-ma'-bo,  /  shall  love, 

S-ma'-bls,  thou  unit  love, 

a-ma'-bit,  'he  will  love  ; 

Plur.  S-mab'-i-miis,  me  shall  love, 

a-mab'-l-tis,  ye  luill  love, 

a-ma'-bunt,  they  will  love. 
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Perfect,    loved,  or  have  loved. 

Sing.  S-ma'-vi, 

am-a-vis'-ti, 

fi-ma'-Ylt, 
Plur.  a-mav'-i-inu3, 

am-a-vis'-tis, 

am-a-Te'-runt  or  -re, 


I  have  loved, 
thou  hast  loved f 
he  has  loved; 
we  have  loved, 
ye  have  loved, 
they  have  loved. 


Pluperfect 

Sing.  S-mav'-e-ram, 

a-mav'-e-ras, 

a-mav'-e-rat, 
Plur.  fi-mav-e-ra'-mu8, 

a-mav-e-ra'-tis, 

a-mav'-e-rant. 


had. 

I  had  loved, 
thou  hadst  loved, 
he  had  loved  ; 
we  had  loved, 
ye  had  loved, 
they  had  loved. 


Future  Perfect. 
Sing,   fi-mav'-e-ro. 


Plur.  a 


S-mav'-e-rls 

a-mav'-e-rit, 

am-a-ver'-!-mus, 

Sm-a-ver'-i-tls, 

a-mav'-e-rint, 


shall,  or  will  have. 

J  shall  have  loved, 
thou  toilt  have  looed, 
he  will  have  loved ; 
we  shall  have  loved, 
ye  will  have  loved, 
they  will  have  loved. 


SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD, 


Present. 

Sing.  S'-mem, 

a'-mes, 

S'-met, 
Plur.  a-me'-mus, 

a-me'-tis, 

a-ment, 


may,  or  can, 

I  may  love, 
thou  mayst  love, 
he  may  love  ; 
we  may  love, 
ye  may  love, 
they  may  love. 


Imperfect    might,  could,  would,  or  should. 
Sing.  &-ma'-rem,  /  would  love. 


Plur, 


a-ma  -res, 

a-ma'-ret, 

am-a-re'-mu3, 

am-a-re'-tis, 

a-ma'-rent. 


Perfect    may. 

Sing.   S-mav'-e-rim, 

a-mav'-e-r!s, 

a-mav'-e-rit, 
Plur.  am-a-ver'-i-mufl, 

am-a-ver'-i-tis, 

a-mav'-c-rlnt, 


thou  wouldst  love, 
he  would  love  ; 
we  would  love, 
ye  would  love, 
they  would  love. 

or  can  have. 

I  may  have  loved, 
thou  mayst  have  loved, 
he  may  have  loved ; 
we  may  have  loved, 
ye  may  have  loved, 
they  may  have  loved. 
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Pluperfect,    might,  could,  would,  or  should  have. 

Sing,   am-a-vis'-sem,  /  would  have  lorded, 

am-a-^-is'-ses,  thou  wouldst  have  loved, 

ani-a-vis'-set,  he  would  have  loved  ; 

Plur.  am-a-vis-se'-mus,  we  tvould  have  loved, 

am-a-vis-se'-ti8,  ye  tvould  have  loved, 

am-a-vis'-sent,  they  would  have  loved. 

IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

Pres.  Sing,  a'-ma,  love  thou  ; 

Plur.  a-ma'-te,  .  love  ye. 
Fut.  Sing,    a-ma'-to,  thou  shalt  hve, 

a-ma'-tS,  he  shall  love ; 
Plur.    am-a-to'-te,        ye  shall  love, 
a-man'-tu,  they  shall  love. 

INFINITIVE   MOOD. 

Present,  a-ma'-re,  to  love. 

Perfect,  am-a-vis'-se,  to  have  loved. 

Future,    jlm-a-tu'-rus,  (a,  um,)  es'-se,    to  be  about  to  love, 

9  PARTICIPLES. 

Present,  a'-tnans,  loving. 

Future,    am-a-tu'-rus,  Ji,  um,  about  to  love, 

GERUND. 

G.  S-man'-di,  of  loving, 

D.  a-mari'-do,  for  loving^ 

Ac.  a-man'-dum,  loving, 

Ab.  a-mau'-do,  by  loving. 

SUPINE. 
Former,   a-tua'-tum,  to  love, 

§  156.     PASSIVE    VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL    PARTS. 

Pres.  Indie.        Pres.  Infin.         Perf.  Part. 
A'-mor,  a-ma-ri,  i-om'-tus. 
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156. 


INDICATIVE    MOOD. 


Present,    am. 


Sing.   S'-in5r, 

fi-ma'-rls  or  ■ 
S-ma'-tiir, 

Plur.  5-ma'-mur, 
i-mam'-i-nj, 
a-man'-tur, 


re. 


J  am  loved, 
thou  art  loved, 
he  w  loved ; 
we  are  loved, 
ye  are  loved, 
they  are  loved. 


Imperfect,    vxts. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


S-ma'-bS.r, 
Sm-a-ba'-ria  or  -re, 
fim-a-ba-tur, 
Sm-a-ba'-mur, 
&in-a-bam'-i-ni , 
am-a-ban'-tur, 

Future. 

S-ma'-bor, 

a-mab'-e-ris  or  -re, 

&-mab'-I-tur, 

a-mab'-i-mur, 

am-a-bim'-i-ni, 

am-a-bun'-tur, 


J  was  loved, 
thou  wast  loved, 
he  was  loved ; 
we  were  loved, 
ye  were  loved, 
they  were  loved. 

shall,  or  will  be. 

I  shall  be  loved, 
thou  wilt  be  loved, 
he  will  he  loved; 
tee  shall  be  loved, 
ye  will  be  loved, 
they  will  be  loved. 


Perfect,     have  been,  or  was. 


^g. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


fi-ma'-tus  sum  or  fu'-l, 
a-ma'-tus  es  or  fu-is'-tJ, 
S-ma'-tus  est  or  fu'-it, 
S-ma'-ti  8u'-mus  or  fu'-i-mus, 
5-ma'-ti  es'-tis  or  fu-is'-tJs, 
^ma -tl  sunt,  fu'e'-runt  or  -re, 


J  have  been  loved, 
thou  hast  been  lovedy 
he  has  been  loved ; 
we  have  been  loved, 
ye  have  been  loved, 
they  have  been  loved. 


Pluperfect,    had  been. 

5-ma'-tufl  e'-ram  or  fu'-e-ram, 
S-ma'-tu3  e'-ras  or  fu'-e-ras, 
5-ma'-tu3  e'-rat  or  fu'-e-rat, 
&-ma-ti  e-ra'-mu3  or  fu-e-ra'-mus, 
a-ma'-ti  e-ra'-tis  or  fu-e-ra'-tis, 
a-ma'-ti  e'-rant  or  fu'-e-rant, 


I  had  been  loved, 
thou  hadst  been  loved, 
he  had  been  loved  ; 
we  had  been  loved, 
ye  had  been  loved, 
they  had  been  loved. 


Future  Perfect,     shall  have  been. 


Sing.   Jl-ma'-tu3  e'-ro  or  fu*-e-r§, 
a-ma'-tus  e'-ris"  or  fu'-e-ris, 
S-ma'-tus  e'-rit  or  fu'-e-rlt, 

Plur.  fi-ma'-ti  er-i-mus  or  fu-er'-i-mus, 
a-ma'-ti  er'-i-tis  or  fu-er'-I-tis, 
i-ma'-ti  e'-runt  or  fu'-c-rint. 


I  shall  have  been  loved, 
thou  wilt  have  been  loved, 
he  will  have  been  loved ; 
we  shall  have  been  loved, 
ye  ivill  have  been  loved, 
they  will  have  been  loved. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

Present,    may,  or  can  he. 

Sing.   &'-mer,  I  may  be  loved, 

a-me'-ris  or  -re,  thou  mayst  he  loved, 

S-me'-tur,  he  may  he  loved; 

Plur.  a-me'-mur,  we  may  be  loved, 

a-mem'-i-ni,  ye  may  be  loved, 

a-men'-tur,  they  may  be  loved. 

Imperfect,    might,  could,  tcould,  or  should  he. 

Sing,   a-ma'-rer,  /  would  be  loved, 

am-a-re'-ris  or  -re,  thou  wouldst  he  lovedj 

am-a-re'-tur,  he  would  be  loved; 

Plur.  Sm-a-re'-mur,  we  would  be  loved, 

5m-a-rem'-i-nl,  ye  wotdd  be  loved, 

am-a-ren'-tur,  they  would  be  loved. 

Perfect,    may  have  been. 

Sirg    S-ma'-tus  sim  or  fu'-e-rim,  I  may  have  been  loved, 

S-ma'-tus  sis  or  fu'-e-ris,  thou  mayst  have  been  lovedj 

S-ma'-tus  sit  or  fu'-e-rit,  he  may  have  been  loved; 

Plur.  S-ma'-ti  si'-mus  or  fu-er'-I-mus,  we  may  have  been  loved, 

S-ma'-ti  si'-tis  or  fu-er'-i-tis,  ye  may  have  been  loved, 

a-ma'-ti  sint  or  fu'-e-rlnt,  they  may  have  been  loved. 

Pluperfect,     might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  been. 

Sing,   a-ma'-tus  es'-sem  or  fu-is'-sem,         /  would  have  been  loved, 

a-ma'-tus  es'-ses  or  fu-is'-ses,  thou  wouldst  have  been  lovedf 

a-ma'-tus  es'-set  or  fu-is'-set,  he  would  have  been  loved  ; 

Plur.  a-ma'-ti  es-se'-mus  or  fu-is-se'-mus,  we  would  have  been  loved, 
S-ma'-ti  es-se'-tis  or  fu-is-se'-tls,  ye  ivould  have  been  loved, 
5,-ma'-ti  es'-sent  or  fu-is'-sent,  they  would  have  been  loved. 

IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

Pres.  Sing,   a-ma'-re,  he  thou  loved; 

Plur.  a-mam'-i-ni,  he  ye  loved. 

Fut.  Sing,    a-ma'-tor,  thou  shall  be  loved, 

a-ma'-tor,  he  shall  be  loved ; 

Plur.  (am-a-blm-I-ni,  ye  shall  he  loved), 

a-man'-tor,  they  shall  be  loved. 

INFINITIVE   MOOD. 

Present.  S-ma'-ri,  to  he  loved. 

Perfect,  a-ma'-tus  es'-se  or  fu-is'-se,    to  have  been  loved. 
Future,   i-ma'-tum  i'-ri,  to  be  about  to  be  loved. 
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PARTICIPLES. 
Perfect,  a-ma'-tus,  loved,  or  having  been  loved. 

Future,  a-man'-dus,  to  be  loved. 

SUPINE. 
Latter,  a-ma'-tu,         to  he  loved. 

Formation  of  the  Tenses. 


From  the  first  root,  am,  are  de- 
rived 

Active.  Passive, 
amo,  amor. 
amaliam,  amdbar. 
avaabo,  aindbor. 
amem,  amer. 
ainare/n,  amnrer. 
aranre. 


ItuJ.  pres. 
imperf. 

Sulj.  pre*. 

imperf. 

Imperat.  prea.  mna, 

fut.   amdio, 

Inf.  pres.         an"id?-e, 
Tart.  prei.      ama«a, 


fut. 
Gerund. 


amaWi. 


amato". 
arud>"i. 

maandus. 


From  the  second  root,    From  the  third  root, 
amac,  are  derived  amat,  are  derived 

Actite.  Passive. 

Ind.  perf.         ainavi,         amatus  sum,  etc. 

plup.         amavernm,  amatiw  eram,  etc. 

fill.  perf.  araarvero,     amUtiis  ero,  etc. 

Subj.  perf.       amaverj'm,  amat?is  sim,  etc. 

plup.       amav/ssem,  amatus  essem,  etc. 

Inf.  perf.         amavj»»e,    amatua  esse,  etc. 

From  the  third  root, 
Inf.  fut.      amaXunis  esse,  amatuw  iri. 
Part.  fut.    8iiiatu>'U3. 

—  perf.  amatuw 

Form.  sup.  amatwrn.      Lai.  sup.  am^tii. 


§  157.     SECOND 

ACTIVE    VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL 


Pres.  Ind. 
Pres.  Inf. 
Perf.  Ind. 
Supine. 


mo  -ne-o. 
mo-ne'-re. 
mon'-u-i. 
mon'-i-tum. 


CONJUGATION. 

PASSIVE    VOICE. 

PARTS. 

Pres.  Lid.  mo'-nc-or. 
Pres.  Inf.  mo-ne'-ri. 
Perf.  Part,   naon'-i-tus. 


/  advise. 

Sing,  mo'-ne-o, 
mo'-nes, 
mo'-net ; 

Plur.  mo-nc'-mus, 
mo-ne'-tis, 
mo'-nent. 

I  was  advising. 

S.  mo-ne'-bam, 
mo-ne'-bas, 
mo-nc'-bat ; 

P.  mon-e-ba'-nms, 
mon-e-ba'-tis, 
mS-ne'-bant. 


INDICATIVE    MOOD. 
Present. 

/  am  advised. 
Sitig.  mo'-ne-or, 


PI 


ur. 


mo-ne  -ris  or 
mo-ne'-tnr ; 
mo-ne'-mur, 
mo-nem'-i-ni, 
mo-nen'-tur. 


•re. 


Imperfect. 


I  tras  advised. 

S.  mo-ne '-bar, 

mon-e-ba'-ris  or  -re, 
mon-e-ba'-tur ; 

P.  mon-e-ba'-muf, 
mon-e-bam'-i-ni, 
mon-e-ban'-tui. 


§157. 


VEKBS. — SECOND  CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 

/  sJiall  or  tcill  advise. 

S.  mo-ne'-bo, 
mo-ne'-bis, 
mo-ne'-bit ; 

P.  nio-neb'-l-mus, 
mo-neb'-I-tis, 
mo-ne'-bunt. 


T  advised  or  have  advised. 
S.  nion'-u-i, 

mon-u-is'-ti, 

ni6n'-u-it ; 
P.  mo-nu'-i-mus, 

mon-u-is'-tis, 

mou-u-c'-runt  or  -r£. 


/  had  advu^erf. 

S.  mo-nu'-e-ram, 
mo-nu'-e-ras, 
mo-nu'-e-rat ; 

P.  mon-u-e-ra'-nius, 
mon-u-e-ra'-tis, 
mo  nu'-e-rant. 


PASSIVE. 
Future. 

/  sJtal!  or  will  be  advised. 
S.  mo-ne'-bor, 

mo-nob'-e-ris  or  rre, 

mo-ncb'-i-tur ; 
P.  mo-neb'-i-mur, 

mon-e-bim'-i-ni, 

mon-e-bun'-tur. 

Perfect. 

I  wax  or  have  been  advised. 

S.  mon'-i-tus  sum  or  fu'-i, 
mon'-I-tus  es  or  fu-is'-ti, 
mon'-i-tus  est  or  fu'-it; 
P.  mon'-i-ti  su'-mus  or  tu -i-mus, 
mon'-i-ti  es'-tis  or  fu-is'-tis, 
mon'-i-ti  sunt,  fu-e'-runt  or  -re- 
Pluperfect. 

/  had  been  advised. 


S.  mon 
mon 
mon 

P.  mon 
mon 


!-tus  e'-ram  or  fu'-e-ram, 
-i-tfi3  e'-ras  or  fu'-e-ras, 
-I-tus  e'-rat  or  fu'-e-rat ; 
i-ti  e-ra'-mus  or  fu-e-ra'-mu8, 
-I-ti  e-ra'-tis  or  fu-e-ra'-tis, 


mon'-i-ti  e'-rant  or  fu'-e-rant. 


I  shall  have  advised. 

S.  mo-nu'-e-ro, 

mo-nu'-e-rts, 

mo-nu'-c-rit ; 
P.  mon-u-er'-l-miis, 

mon-u-er'-I-tis, 

mo-nu'-e-rint. 


Future  Perfect. 

I  shall  have  been  advised. 

S.  mon'-I-tus  e'-ro  or  fu'-e-ro, 
mon'-I-tus  e'-rls  or  fu'-e-ria, 
mon'-i-tus  e'-rit  or  fu'-e-rit ; 

P.  mon'-i-ti  er'-i-mus  or  fu-er'-i-mus, 
mon'-i-ti  er'-i-tis  or  fu-er'-f-tis, 
mou'-I-ti  e'-runt  or  fu'-e-rint. 


I  may  or  can  advise. 
S.  mo'-ne-am, 
mo'-ne-as, 
mo'-ne-.'tt ; 
P.  mo-ne-a'-mus, 
mo-ne-a'-tis, 
mo'-ne-ant. 
10 


SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 
Present. 

/  ma)/  or  can  he  advised. 
S.  mo'-ne-ar, 

mo-ne-a'-ria  or  -re, 
my-ne-a'-tur ; 
P.  ino-ne-a'-mur, 
mo-ne-am'-i-m, 
mo-ue-an'-tur. 
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ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


Imperfect 


I  might,  could,  would,  or  should 
advise. 
S.  mo-ne'-rem, 
mo-ne'-res, 
mo-ne'-ret ; 
P,  mon-e-re'-mus, 
m6n-c-re'-tis, 
mo-ne'-rent. 


/  might,  could,  trould,  or  should 
he.  advised. 


b.  mo-ne  -rer, 
mon-e-re'-ris  or  ■ 
mon-e-re'-tur ; 

P.  m5n-5-re'-mur, 
mon-e-rcm'-l-ni, 
mon-e-ren'-tur. 


re. 


I  may  have  advised. 

S.  mo-nu'-e-rim, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit; 

P.  mon-u-er'-i-uius, 
mon-u-fir'-i-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 


I  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  have  advised. 

S.  mon-u-is'-sem, 

mon-u-is'-ses, 

mon-u-is'-set ; 
P.  mon-u-is-se'-mus, 

mon-u-is-se'-tis, 

mon-u-is'-sent. 


Perfect 

/  may  have  been  advised. 

S.  mon'-i-tus  sIm  or  fu'-e-rim, 
mon'-i-tus  sis  or  fu'-e-ria, 
mon'-i-tus  sit  or  fu'-e-rit ; 

P.  mon'-i-ti  si'-mus  or  fu-er'-f-mus, 
mon'-i-tl  si'-tls  or  fu-fir'-I-tis, 
mon'-i-ti  sint  or  fu'-e-rint 

Pluperfect. 

/  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have 
been  advised. 


S.  mon 
mon 
mon 

P.  mon 
mon 


-i-tus  es'-sem  or  fu-is'-sem, 
-i-tlis  es'-ses  or  fu-ia'-ses, 
-i-tus  es'-set  or  fu-is'-set ; 
-i-ti  es-se'-mus  or  fu-is-se'-mu8, 
-i-ti  es-se'-tis  or  fu-is-se'-tis, 


mon'-i-ti  es'-sent  or  fu-is'-sent 


Pres, 
Put. 


S.  mo'-ne,  advise  thou; 
P.  mo-ne'-te,  advise  ye. 
S.  mo-ne'-to,  thou  shalt  ad- 
vise, 
mo-ne'-to,  he  shall  advise; 
P.  m5n-e-to'-te,  ye  shall  ad- 
vise, 
mo-nen'-to,  they  shall  ad- 
vise. 


IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

Pres.  S,  mo-ne'-re,  be  thou  advised; 
P.  mo-nem'-i-ni,    be  ye  ad- 
vised. 
Fut.  S.  mo-ne'-tor,  thou  shalt  be 
advised, 
mo-ne'-tor,   he  shall  he 
advised ; 
P.  (mon-c-him'-i-ni,  ye  shall 
be  advised,') 
mo-nen'-tor,  they  shall  be 
advised. 


INFINITIVE    MOOD. 


Pres.  mo-ne'-re,  to  advise. 
Per/.  mon-u-Is'-se,  to  have  advised. 
Fut.    mon-i-tii'-rus   es'-s6,  to    he 
about  to  advise. 


Pres.  mo-no'-ri,  to  he  advised. 
Per/,  mon'-i-tus  es'-se  or  fu-is'-s?, 

to  have  been  advised. 
Fut.    mon'-i-tum  i'-ri,  to  be  about 

to  be  advised. 


Ill 


§  158.  VERBS. — THIRD    CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres.  mo'-nens,  advising.  i  Per/,  mon'-i-tus,  advised. 

Fut.  mSn-i-tu'-rus,  about  to  advise.  \  Fut.   mo-nen'-dus,  to  be  advised. 

GERUND. 

G.  mo-nen'-di,  of  advising^ 

D.  mo-nen'-do,  etc. 

Ac.  mo-nen'-dum, 

Ab.  mo-nen'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Former,  mon'-i-tum,  to  advise.    \    Latter,  mon'-i-tu,  to  be  advised. 


Formation  of  the  Tenses. 


From  the  first  root,  rmm,  are  de- 
rived, 

Active.      Passive. 
moneo,     moneor. 
mon('6aOT,nion('/)ar. 
monibo,    monebor. 


Ind.  pres. 

xmperf. 

fut. 

Subj.  pres. 


tmperf.  mowrem,monerer. 

Jmperal.  pres.  mone,        monfre. 

fut.    montto,     monitor. 

Inf.  pres.         mont're,    monc7't. 
Part.  pi-es.       monens, 

fut.  monendus. 

Gerund.  monendi. 


From  the  second  root,    From  the  third  root, 
monu,  are  derived,         monit,  are  derived, 

Active.  Passive. 

Ind.  perf.       moiim,         monitus  sum,  etc. 

plup.       monuerain,  moiiitus  eram,  etc. 

fut.  perf  monxiei-o,     momtiis  ero,  etc. 

Subj.  perf      monuenm,  monitjts  sim,  etc. 

plup.      monu(s«eTO,  monltzis  essem,etc. 

Inf.  perf.       moiiutsse,     monltMS  esse,  etc. 

From  tlie  third  root, 
Inf.  fut.         moniturtis  esse,     monitum  iri. 
Pivrt.  fut.       monitunw, 

P'^'f  nionTtwa. 

Form.  Sup.  monitMm.     Lat.  Sup.  moiiltu. 


§  158.     THIRD    CONJUGATION. 

PRINCIPAL    PARTS. 


Pres.  Ind. 

re'-^o. 

Pres.  Ind. 

re'-gor. 

Pres.  Inf. 

reg'-e-r6. 

Pres.  Inf. 

re'-gi. 

Perf.  Ind. 

rex'-i. 

Perf.  Part. 

rec'-tus 

Supine. 

rec'-tum. 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 


Present. 


/  rule. 

Sing,  re'-go, 
re'-gis, 

re'-git ;  ^ 
Plur.  rCg'-i-mus, 
reg'-i-tis, 
re'-gunt. 


/  a7n  ruled. 

Sing,  re'-gor, 

reg'-e-ris  or 
reg'-i-tur ; 

Plur.  reg'-i-mur, 
re-gim'-i-ni, 
re-gun'-tur. 


r5, 
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ACTIVE. 


/  was  ruling. 

S.  re-ge'-bam, 
re-ge'-bas, 
re-ge'-bat ; 

P.  reg-e-ba'-mus, 
reg-e-ba'-tis, 
re-ge'-bant 


I  shall  or  mil  rule. 

S.  re'-gam, 

re'-ges, 

re'-get ; 
P.  re-ge'-mus, 

re-ge'-tis, 

re'-gent 


/  ruled  or  have  ruled. 
S.  rex'-i, 

rex-is'-ti, 

rex '-it; 
P.  rex'-i-mus, 

rex-is'-tis, 

rex-e'-runt  or  -re. 


/  had  ruled. 

S.  rex'-e-ram, 
rex'-e-ras, 
rex'-e-rat ; 

P.  rex-e-ra'-mus, 
rex-e-ra'-tis, 
rex'-c-rant. 


PASSIVE. 


Imperfect 


/  was  ruled. 

S.  re-ge'-bar, 

reg-e-ba'-ris  or  -re, 
reg-e-ba'-tur ; 

P.  reg-e-ba'-mur, 
reg-e-bam'-i-ni, 
reg-e-ban'-tur. 


Future. 


/  shall  or  will  be  ruled. 

S.  re'-gar, 

re-ge'-ris  or  -re, 

re-ge'-tur ; 
P.  re-ge'-miir, 

rc-gem'-i-ni, 

re-gen'-tur. 


Perfect. 


I  was  or  have  been  ruled. 

S.  rec'-tus  sura  or  fu'-i, 
rec'-tus  es  or  fu-is'-ti, 
rec'-tus  est  or  fu'-it; 

P.  rec'-ti  su'-mu3  or  fu'-i-mus, 
rec'-ti   es'-tis  or  fu-is'-tis, 
rec'-ti  sunt,  fu-e'-runt  or  -r§. 


Pluperfect. 


&.  rec 

i-ec 

rec 

P.  rec 

rec 


I  had  been  ruled. 

-tus  e'-ram  or  fu'-c-ram, 
-tus  e'-ras  or  fu'-e-ras, 

tus  e'-rat  or  fu'-e-rat ; 

ti   e-ra'-mus  or  fu-e-ra'-mus, 
-ti   e-ra'-tis  or  fu-e-ra'-tis, 


rec'-ti   e'-rant  or  fu'-e-rant. 


Future  Perfect. 


I  shall  have  ruled. 
S.  rex'-e-ro, 
rex'-e-ris, 
rex'-e-rit ; 
P.  rex-er'-T-mus, 
rex-er'-l-tis, 
rex'-e-rint. 


I  shall  have  been  ruled. 

S.  rec'-tus   e'-ro  or  fu'-e-ro, 
rec'-tus   e'-ris  or  fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus  e'-rit  or  fu'e-rit; 

P.  rcc'-ti   er'-i-mus  or  fu-or'-l-miis, 
rec'-ti   er'-i-tis  or  fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec'-ti   e'-runt  or  fu'-e-rint. 
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ACTIVE.  PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD, 

Present 


/  may  or  can  rule. 
S.  re'-gam, 

re'-gas, 

re'-gat ; 
P.  re-ga'-mus, 

re-ga-tis, 

re'-gant 


/  may  or  can  he  ruled, 
S.  re'-gSr, 

re-ga'-ris  or  -re, 

re-ga'-tur ; 
P.  re-ga'-mur, 

re-gam'-i-ni, 

re-gan'-tur. 


Imperfect. 


I  might,  could,  would,  or  should 
rule. 
S.  reg'-e-rem, 
reg'-e-res, 
reg'-e-ret; 
P.  reg-e-re'-mus, 
reg-e-re'-tis, 
reg'-e-rent. 


I  might,  could,  would,  or  should 
be  ruled. 

S.  reg'-e-rer, 

reg-e-re'-ris  or  -rS, 

reg-e-re'-tur ; 
P.  reg-e-re'-mur, 

reg-e-rem'-i-ni, 

reg-e-ren'-tur. 


I  may  have  ruled. 

S.  rex'-e-rim, 
rex'-e-ris, 
rex'-e-rit; 

P.  rex-er'-i-mus, 
rex-er'-I-tis, 
rex'-e-rint. 


I  might,  could,  icould. 

or 

I  might 

should  have  ruled. 

S.  rex-is'-sem, 

S.  rec' 

rex-is'-ses, 

rec' 

rex-is'-sct ; 

rec' 

P.  rex-is-se'-miis, 

P.  rec' 

rex-is-se'-tis, 

rec' 

rex-is'-sent. 

IMP] 

rec 

^KATIVE 

Pres.  S.  re'-ge,  ride  thou, 
P.  rog'-i-te,  rule  ye. 
Fut.  S.  reg'-i-to,  thou  shalt  rule, 
reg'-i-to,  he  shall  rule  ; 
P.  reg-i-to'-te,  ye  shall  rule, 
re-gun'-tO,  they  shall  rule. 
10* 


Perfect. 

I  may  have  leen  ruled. 

S.  rec'-tus  sim  or  fu'-e-rim, 
rec'-tus  sis  or  fu'-e-rls, 
rec'-tus  sit  or  fu'-e-rit ; 

P.  rec'-ti  si'-mus  or  fu-er'-i-mus, 
rec'-ti  si'-tis  or  fu-er'-I-tis, 
rec'-ti  sint  or  fu'-e-rint. 

Pluperfect. 

I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have 
been  ruled. 

i'-tus  es'-sem  or  fu-is'-sem, 
2'-tus  es'-ses  or  fu-is'-ses, 
j'-tus  es'-set  or  fu-is'-set; 
3'-ti  es-se'-mus  or  fu-is-se'-mu3, 
3'-ti  es-se'-tis  or  fu-is-se'-tis, 
2'-ti  es'-sent  or  fu-is'-sent. 

MOOD. 

Pres.  1.9.  rcg'-e-re,  be  thou  rided; 
P.  re-gim'-i-ni,  be  ye  ruled. 
Fut.  S.  TQg'-i-tor,  thou  shalt  be  ruledf 
reg'-i-tor,  he  shall  be  ruled; 
P.  (re-gim'-i-ni,  ye  shall,  etc.) 
re-gun'-tfir,  they  shall,  etc. 
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INFINITIVE    MOOD. 


Pres.  reg'-e-re,  to  rule. 
Per/,  rex-is'-se,  to  have  ruled. 
Put.   ^^c-tu'-rus  es'-se,  to  be  about 
to  rule. 


Pres.  re'-gi,  to  be  ruled. 

Per/,  rec'-tus  es'-se  or  fu-Is'-se,  to 

have  been  ruled. 
Fut.   rec'-tum  i'-ri,  to  be  about  to 

be  ruled. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Pres.  re'-gens,  ruling. 

Fut.   rec-tii'-rus,  about  to  rule. 


Perf.  rec'-tus,  ruled. 

Fut.   r6-gen'-dus,  to  be  ruled. 


GERUND. 

G.  re-gen'-di,  of  ruling. 

D.  re-gcn'-do,  etc. 

Ac.  re-gen'-dum, 

Ab.  re-gen'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Former,  rec'-tum,  to  rule.      \      Latter,  rec'-tu,  to  he  ruled. 

Formation  of  the  Tenses. 


From  the  first  root,  reg,  are  de- 
rived. 

Active.      Passive. 
rego,         regor. 
regcbam,  regebar. 
re  gam,     regar. 
regam, 
regerejn, 


Jnd.  pres. 

imperf. 

Svhj.  pres. 

imperf. 

Imperai.  pres.  rege, 

fut.    regilo, 


Inf.  pres. 
Part.  pres. 

fut. 

Gerurul. 


reg^re, 
regeTW, 

regendi. 


regar. 

regt'rer. 

regere. 

regitor. 

regi. 


TCgendue. 


From  the  second  root,   From  the  third  root, 
rex,  are  derived,  red.  are  derived, 


Active. 

Ind.  perf.  rest, 

plup.  rexeram, 

fut.  perf  Ye-s.ero, 

Subj.  perf.  rexen'm, 

plup.  rexissern, 

Inf.  perf  rexj'sse. 

From  the  third  root, 
Inf.  fut.      recturws  esse, 
Part.  fut.   rccturus. 

— —  perf 

Form.  Sup.  rectMJ». 


Passive, 
rectus  sum,  etc. 
recUis  eram,  etc. 
rectM5  ero,  etc. 
rccUts  sim,  etc. 
rectus  essem,  etc. 
rect!«  esse,  etc. 

rectum  iri. 

rect««. 

Lai.  Sup.  recta. 


§  1^9.     Verbs  in  TO  of  the  Third  Conjugation. 

Verbs  in  to  of  the  third  conjugation,  in  tenses  formed  from  the 
first  root,  have,  as  connecting  vowels,  ia,  ie,  to,  or  in,  wherever 
the  same  occur  in  the  fourth  conjugation  ;  but  wliere  they  have 
only  a  single  connecting  vowel,  it  is  the  same  which  chai'acter- 
izcs  other  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation.  They  are  all  conju- 
gated like  capio. 
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ACTIVE, 


PASSIVE. 


PRINCIPAL   PARTS. 


Pres.  Ind.  ca'-pi-o,  to  take. 
Pres.  Inf.  cap'-e-re. 
Perf.  Ind.  ce'-pi. 
Supine.       cap' -turn. 


Pres.  Ind. 
Pres.  Inf. 
Perf  Part 


ca'-pi-or,  to  he  taken. 

ca'-pi. 

cap'-tils. 


INDICATIVE    MOOD. 


Present. 


S.  ca'-pi-8, 

cS'-pis, 

ca'-pit ; 
P.  cap'-i-mus, 

cap'-i-tis, 

ca-pi-unt. 


Imperfect. 


S.  ca-pi-e'-bam, 
ca-pi-e'-bas, 
ca-pl-e'-bat ; 

P.  ca-pi-e-ba-mus, 
c5-pi-e-ba'-tis, 
ca-pi-e'-bant. 


S.  ca  -pi-am, 
ca'-pi-es, 
ca'-pi-et ; 

P.  ca-pi-e'-mus, 
ca-pi-e'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ent. 


Future. 


S.  cS'-pi-8r, 

cSp'-e-ris  or  -re, 

cap'-i-tur ; 
P.  cap'-I-mur, 

ca-pim'-i-ni, 

cS-pi-un'-tur. 


S.  cS-pi-e'-bar, 

cJl-pi-e-ba'-ris  or  -re, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tur ; 

P.  ca-pi-e-ba'-mur, 
cil-pi-e-bam'-i-ni, 
ca-pi-e-ban'-tur. 


a.  ca-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-e'-ris  or  -r€, 

cS-pi-e'-tur ; 
P.  ca-pi-e'-mur, 

ca-pi-em'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-en'-tur. 


The  parts  formed  from  the  second   and  third  roots  being  entirely- 
regular,  only  a  synopsis  of  them  is  given. 


Perf.  ce'-pl. 

Plup.  cep'-6-ram. 

Fut.perf  cep'-u-ro. 


Perf  cap'-tus  sum  or  fu'-i. 

Plup.  cap'-tus  e'-ram  or  fu'-e-ram. 

Fat.  perf  cap'-tus  6'-ro  or  fu'-6-ro. 

SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 
Present. 


S.  c!l'-pi-am, 
ca'-pi-as, 
ca'-pi-at ; 

P.  ca-pi-a'-mus, 
c?i-pi-a'-tls, 
cS' -pi-ant. 


S.  ca  -pi-ar, 
ca-pl-a'-ris  <yr  ■ 
ca-pi-a'-tur; 

P.  c&-pi-a'-mur, 
c5pi-am'-i-ni, 
cri-pi-an'-tnr. 


re. 
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ACTIVE. 


c5p'-6-rem, 

cap'-6-res, 

cap'-e-ret ; 

cap-e-re'-mus, 

cilp-e-re'-tis, 

cap'-e-rent. 


Terf.  cep'-6-nm. 
flup.  ce-pis'-sem. 


Imperfect. 


PASSIVE. 


S.  cap'-e-r€r, 

cap-e-re'-ri3  or  -r6, 
cap-e-re'-tur ; 

P.  cap-6-re'-mur, 
cap-e-rem -i-ni, 
cap-e-ren'-tur. 


Terf.  cap'-tus  sim  or  fu'-e-rim. 
Flup.  cap'-tus  es'-sem  or  fu-is'-sem. 


IMPERATIVE   MOOD. 


Pres.  2.  S.  ca'-pe ;      P.  2.  cap'-I-te. 
Fut.  2.      cap'-i-to,  cap-i-to-te, 
3.      cap'-i-to ;  ca-pi-un'-to. 


S.  cap'-e-re  ;  P.  ca-pim'-i-ni. 
cap'-i-tor,       (ca-pi-em'-i-ni,) 
cap'-i-tor ;      ca-pi-un'-t6r. 


INFINITIVE  MOOD. 


Pres.  c3p'-e-re. 
Perf.  ce-pis'-se. 
Fut.    cap-tu'-rus  es'-se. 


Pres.  ca'-pl. 

Ferf.  cap'-tus  es'-se  or  fu-is'-8§. 

Fut.    cap '-turn  i'-ri. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Pres.  c5'-pi-ens. 
Fut.    cap-tu'-rus. 


Perf.  cap'-tus. 
Fat.    ca-pi-en'-dua. 


GERUND. 
G.   ca-pi-en'-di,  etc. 

SUPINES. 
Former,  cap'-tum.        |  Latter,  cap'-tu. 


§  160.     FOURTH    CONJUGATION. 


PRINCIPAL    PARTS. 


Pres.  Ind.  au'-di-o. 

Pres.  Inf.  au-di'-re. 

Perf.  Ind.  au-di'-vi. 

Supine.  au-di'-tura. 


Pres.  Ind.  au'-di-5r. 
Pres.  Inf.  au-di'-ri. 
Perf.  Part,  au-di'-tus. 
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ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 


INDICATIVE   MOOD. 


Present. 


I  hear. 

/    J*    as 

au  -di-o, 
au'-dis, 
au'dit ; 
,  au-di'-mus, 
au'-di'-tis, 
au'-di-unt. 


/  was  hearing. 

S.  au-di-e'-bam, 
au-di-e'-bas, 
au-di-e'-bat ; 

P.  au-di-e-ba'-mus, 
au-di-e-ba'-tis, 
au-di-e'-bant. 


/  shall  or  will  hear. 

S.  au'-di-am, 

au'-di-es, 

au'-di-et ; 
P.  au-di-e'-mus, 

au-di-e'-tis, 

au'-di-ent 


J  heard  or  have  heard. 

S.  au-di'-vi, 

au-di-vis'-ti, 

au-di'-vit ; 
P.  au-div'-i-mus, 

au-di-vis'-tls, 

au-di-ve'-runt  or  -re. 


/  had  heard. 
au-div'-e-rani, 
au-div'-e-rus, 
au-div'-e-rat ; 
au-di  v-e-ra'  -m  us, 
au-div-e-ra'-tis, 
au-di  v'-c-raut. 


Imperfect. 


I  am  heard. 
au'-di-6r, 
au-di '-ris  or  -re, 
au-di'-tiir ; 
au-di '-miir, 
au-di  in'-i-ni, 
au-di-un'-tur. 


I  was  heard. 
au-di-e'-bar, 
au-di-e-ba'-ris  or  -r§, 
au-di-e-ba'-tur ; 
au-di-e-ba'-mur, 
au-di-e-bam'-i-ni , 
au-di-e-ban'-tiir. 


Future. 


I  shall  or  will  be  heard. 
S.  au'-di-ar, 

au-di-e'-ris  or  -rfi, 
au-di-e'-tiir ; 
P.  au-di-e'-miir, 
au-di-em'-i-ni, 
au-di-en'-tiir. 


Perfect. 

I  have  been  or  teas  heard. 

S.  au-di'-tiis  sum  or  fu'-i, 
au-di'-tiis  es  or  fu-is'-ti, 
au-di'-tiis  est  or  fu'-it; 

P.  au-di'-ti  sii'-miis  or  fu'-I-mus, 
au-di'-ti   es'-tis  or  fu-is'-tis, 
au-di'-ti  sunt,  fu-e'-runt  or  -re. 

Pluperfect. 

/  had  been  heard. 

S.  au-di'-tvls  e'-ram  or  fu'-e-ram, 
au-di'-tiis  e'-rSs  or  fu'-e-ras, 
au-di -tus  e'-rut  or  fu'-e-riit ; 

P.  au-di'-ti  e-ra'-miis  or  fxi-e-ra'-mus, 
au-di'-ti   e-ra'-tis  or  fu-e-ra'-tis, 
au-di'-ti   c'-rant  or  fu'-e-rant. 
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ACTIVE. 

I  shall  have  heard. 

S.  au-div'-e-r5, 
au-div'-e-rts, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

F.  au-di-ver'-I-mus, 
au-di-ver'-I-tis, 
au-div'-e-rlnt. 


PASSIVE. 
Future  Perfect- 

/  shall  have  been  heard. 

S.  au-di'-tus  e'-ro  or  fu'-e-ro, 
au-di'-tus  e'-ris  or  fu'-e-rls, 
au-di'-tus  e'-rit  or  fu'-e-rit; 

P.  au-di'-ti  er'-i-mus  or  fu-er'-I-mus, 
au-di'-ti  er'-i-tis  or  fu-er'-i-tis, 
au-di'-ti  e'-runt  or  fu'-e-rinL 


suBJUNCTm;  mood. 

Present. 


I  may  or  can  hear. 

S.  au'-di-am, 
au'-di-as, 
au'-di-iit ; 

F.  au-di-a'-mus, 
au-di-a'-tis, 
au'-di-ant 


/  may  or  can  be  heard. 
S.  au'-di-ar, 

au-di-a'-ris  or  -re, 

au-di-a'-tur ; 
P.  au-di-a'-miir, 

au-di-am'-i-ni, 

au-di-an'-tur. 


Imperfect 


I  might,  could,  would,  or  should 
hear. 

S.  au-di'-rem, 

au-di'-res, 

au-di'-ret ; 
P.  au-di-re'-mus, 

au-di-re'-tis, 

au-di'-rent. 


I  might,  could,  would,  or  should 
be  heard. 


au-di'-rer, 
au-di-re'-ris  or 
au-di-re'-tur ; 
au-di-re'-mur, 
au-di-rem'-i-ni, 
au-di-ren'-tur. 


■re. 


/  may  have  heard. 

S.  au-div'-e-rim, 
au-div'-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P.  au-di-ver'-i-mus, 
au-di-ver'-i-tis, 
au-div'-e-riut. 


/  might,  could,  icouhl,  or 
should  have  heard. 
S.  au-fli-vis'-sem, 
au-di-\ns'-ses, 
au-di-vis'-set ; 
P.  au-di-vis-se'-inu3, 
au-di-vis-se'-tis, 
au-di-vis'-sent 


Perfect. 

/  may  have  been  heard. 

S.  au-di'-tus  sim  or  fu'-e-rim, 

au-di'-tus  sis  or  fu'-e-ris, 

au-di'-tus  sit  or  fu'-e-rit; 
P.  au-di'-ti  si'-mus  or  fu-er'-i-miis, 

au-di'-ti  si'-tis  or  fu-er'-i-tis, 

au-di'-ti  sint  or  fu'-e-rint. 

Pluperfect. 

/  might,  could,  would,  or  should 
have  been  heard. 

S.  au-di'-tus  es'-sem  or  fu-is'-sem, 
au-di'-tus  es'-sos  or  fu-is'-scs, 
au-di'-tus  es'-set  or  fu-is'-set; 

P.  au-di'-ti  es-se'-mus  or  fu-is-se'-mus, 
au-di'-ti  es-se'-tis  or  fu-is-se'-tis, 
au-di'-ti  es'-sent  or  fu-is'-sent 
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ACTIVE, 


PASSIVE. 


IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 


Pres.  S.  au'-dl,  hear  thou  ; 
P.  au-tli'-te,  hear  ye. 
Fut.   S.  au-di'-to,  thou  shnlt  hear, 
au-(li'-to,  he  shall  hear ; 
P.  au-di-to'-t^,  ye  shall  hear, 
au-di-un'-to,    they   shall 
hear. 


Pres.  S.  au-di'-re,  he  thou  heard  ; 
P.  au-dim'-I-ni,  he  ye  heard. 
Fut.    S.  au-di'-tor,   thou  shall  be 
heard, 
au-di'-tor,    he  shall  be 
heard ; 
P.  (au-di-cm'-!-ni,   ye  shall 
he  heard,) 
au-di-un'-tor,   they  shall 
be  heard. 


Pres.  au-di'-re,  to  hear, 
Perf.  au-di-vis'-sc,  to  have  heard. 
Fut.    au-di-tfi'-rus    es-se,     to    be 
about  to  hear. 


INFINITIVE    MOOD 

Pres. 


au-di'-ri,  to  he  heard. 
au-di'-tus  es'-se   or    fu— is'- 
so,  to  have  been  heard. 


Perf. 

Fut.    au-di'-tum  i'-ri,  to  be  about 


to  be  heard. 


PARTICIPLES. 


Pi'es.  au'-di-cns,  hearhfj. 

Fut.    au-di-tu'-rus,  about  to  hear. 


Perf.  au-di'-tus,  heard. 

Fut.    au-di-cn'-diis,  to  be  heard. 


GERUND. 

G.  au-di-en'-di,  of  hearing. 

D.  au-di-en'-do,  etc. 

Ac.  aii-di-en'-diun, 

Ab.  au-di-en'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Former,  au-dl'-tura,  to  hear.       |      Latter,  au-dl'-tix,  to  be  heard. 


Formation  of  tiik  Tkxses. 


From   the  fii 


Jnd.  pres. 
— —    imperf. 

Subj.  pres. 

iw perf. 

Imperat.  prts 

Jul. 

Inf.  pres. 
Part.  pres. 

/"<• 

Gerund. 


st  root,  and,  are  de- 
rived 
Aitire.      Pnnshe. 

au(h'o,        andlor. 
findi'bnm,  anihV'Artr. 
and/V'TO,     audm;'. 
aiuli'am,     aud<V//'. 


axuiirem, 

audi, 

aud;<o, 

audirp, 

audieHs, 

audiCH<7(. 


awdlrer. 
aiulire. 
audi  to;-. 
audirj. 

audiendus. 


From  tlie  second  root,   From  the  third  root, 
aiHl'iv,  are  derived,         auitit,  are  derived, 

A I  five.  Piissire. 

hid.  perf.       aiidivj,         anditu.'s  sum,  etc. 

pliip.        audivp/'fijn,  auditJ/seram,  etc. 

fiU.  perf.  aiidivero,     auditi/»  ero,  etc. 

Subj.  perf.      audivprim,  aiidit««  sim,  etc. 
— '—  pliip.     an<liv/.s,sew,  auditi(sessem,etc. 
Iif.  perf.       arnVwhse,     audltu«  esse,  etc. 

From  the  third  root, 
Inf.  fit.     auditH;-«s  esse,  aiidltwTTi  iri. 
J'ari.  fut.  auditru-Mi. 
perf  anditM5. 

I'vrin.  iuj).  diidiiuin.      Lai.  sup.  audltu. 


r 
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DEPONENT    VERBS. 

§  101*  Deponent  verbs  are  conjugated  like  the  passive 
voice,  and  have  also  all  the  participles  and  participial  formations 
of  the  active  voice.  Neuter  deponent  verbs,  however,  want  the 
future  passive  participle,  except  that  the  neuter  in  dum  is  some- 
times used  impersonally.    See  §  184,  3. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  an  active  deponent  verb  of  the  first 
conjugation : — 

PRINCIPAL    PARTS. 

Mi'-ror,  mi-ra'-ri,  mi-ra'-tus,  to  admire. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Pres.  ml'-ror,  mi-ra'-ris,  etc.  I  admire,  etc. 

Imperf.  mi-ra'-bar,  etc.  /  was  admiring. 

Fut.  mi-ra'-bor,  /  shall  admire. 

Perf.  mi-ra'-tus  sum  or  fu'-i,  /  have  admired. 

Plup.  mi-ra'-tu8  e'-ram  or  fu'-e-ram,  /  had  admired. 

Fut.  Perf.  mi-ra'-tus  e'-ro  or  fu'-e-ro,  I  shall  have  admired. 

SUBJUNCTIVE   MOOD. 

Pres.  mi'-rer,  mi-re'-ris,  etc.  I  viay  admire,  etc. 

Imperf.  mi-ra'-rer,  I  would  admire. 

Perf.  mi-ra'-tus  sim  or  fu'-e-rim,  /  may  have  admired. 

Plup.  mi-ra'-tiis  es'-sem  or  fu-is'-sem,  /  would  have  admired. 

IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

Vres.  S.  mi-ra'-re,  admire  thou  ; 
Fut.  S.  mi-ra'-tor,  thou  shalt  admire, 
mi-ra'-tor,  he  shall  admire  ; 


P.  mi-ram'-i-ni,  admire  ye. 
P.  (mir-a-bim'-i-ni,  ye  shall,  etc.) 
mi-ran'-tor,  they  shall,  etc. 


\ 


INFINITIVE    MOOD. 
Pres.  mi-ra'-ri,  to  admire. 

Perf.  mi-ra'-tus  es'-se  or  fu-is'-se,   to  have  admired. 

Fut.  Act.   mir-a-tu'-rus  es'-se,  to  be  about  to  admire. 

Fut.  Pass,  mi-ra'-tum  i'-ri,  to  be  about  to  be  admired. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pres.  mi'-rans,  admiring. 

Perf  mi-ra'-tus,        having  admired. 

Fut.  Act.        mir-a-tu'-rus,  about  to  admire. 
Fut.  Pass.      mi-ran'-du9,     to  be  admired. 

GERUND. 
G.  mi-ran'-di,  of  admiring,  etc. 

SUPINES. 
Former,  mi-ra'-tum,  to  admire.    |    Latter,  mi-ra'-tu,  to  be  admired. 


1\ 
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Remarks  on  the  Conjugations. 
Of  the  Tenses  formed  from  the  First  Boot. 

§  162.  1.  A  few  words  in  the  present  snbjnnctive  of  the  _first  and 
third  conjuffations,  in  the  earlier  writers  and  in  the  poets,  end  in  im,  is,  it,  etc. ; 
as,  idim,  eiils,  edit,  edlmtis ;  comidim,  comedis,  comedint ;  for  edam,  etc.  comS- 
dnm,  etc. ;  duim,  duis,  duil,  duint ;  and  perduim,  perduis,  perduit,  perduint  ;  for 
dem,  etc.  perdam,  etc.  from  old  forms  duo  and  perduo,  for  do  and  perdo :  so  crer- 
duis,  creduit,  and  also  crtduam,  creduas,  creduat,  for  credam,  etc.  from  the  old 
form  credvo,  for  credo.  The  form  in  im,  etc.  was  retained  as  the  regular  form 
in  sim  and  velim,  from  sum  and  volo,  and  in  their  compounds. 

2.  The  imperfect  indicative  in  the  fourth  conjugation,  sometimes,  especially 
in  the  more  ancient  writers,  ends  in  ibam  and  Ibar,  for  iebam  and  iebar,  and 
the  future  in  ibo  and  ibor,  for  iam  and  iar ;  as,  vest'ibat,  Virg.,  largibar,  Propert., 
for  vesticbnt,  larr/ifbar ;  scibo,  opperibor,  for  sciam,  opperiar.  Ibam  and  ibo  were 
retained  as  the  regular  forms  of  eo,  queo,  and  nequeo.    Cf.  ^  182. 

3.  The  termination  re,  in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  passive  voice,  is 
rare  in  the  present,  but  common  in  the  other  simple  tenses. 

4.  The  imperatives  of  dtco,  duco,fano,  andy<;ro,  are  usually  written  die,  due. 
far,  and  fer ;  in  like  manner  their  compounds,  except  those  compounds 
/(/no  which  change  a  into  i;  as,  efflce,  con/ice;  but  calf  dee  also  is  found 
Cicero;  and  in  old  writers  dice,  edice,  addlce^iruTice,  dace,  abdiiee,  reduce,  traduce,^ 
and  face.     Imjer  for  inyiire  is  rare.     Scio  has  not  sci,  but  its  place  is  supplie 
by  sclto,  and  scitdfe  is  prefeiTed  to  scUe. 

5.  In  the  imperative  future  of  the  passive  voice,  but  especially  of  deponents, 
early  writers  and  their  imit.ators  sometimes  used  the  active  instead  of  the  pas- 
sive form ;  as,  arbitrato,  amplexato,  utito,  nilito ;  for  arbitrator,  etc. ;  and  cen- 
senlo,  ulunto,  tuenlo,  etc.  for  eensentor,  etc. — In  the  second  and  third  persons 
singular  occur,  also,  foi-ms  in  -^nino ;  as,  hortainlno,  veremtno,  fruimliw ;  for 
hortdlor,  etc. 

6.  The  syllable  er  was  often  added  to  the  present  infinitive  passive  by  early 
wi-iters  and  especially  by  the  poets;  as,  amaritr  for  aindii,  dicier  for  diet. 

Of  the  Tenses  formed  from  the  Second  Root. 

7.  (a.)  When  the  second  root  ends  in  v,  a  syncopation  and  contraction  often 
occur  in  the  tenses  formed  from  it,  by  omitting  v,  and  sinking  the  first  vowel 
of  the  tennination  in  the  final  vowel  of  the  root,  when  followed,  in  the  fourth 
conjugation,  by  s,  and  in  the  other  conjugations,  bysorr;  as,  audissem  for 
audlvissem,  amnsti  for  amayisii,  implerunt  for  impley^runt,  noram  and  nosse  for 
nowbram  and  no\isse. 

{b.)  When  the  second  root  ends  in  iv,  v  is  often  omitted  without  contraction; 
as,  audiero  for  audivero ;  audiisse  for  audi\isse. 

(c.)  When  this  root  ends  in  s  or  x,  especially  in  the  third  conjugation,  tlie 
syllables  is,  iss,  and  sis,  are  sometimes  omitted  in  the  termination  of  tenses  de- 
rived from  it ;  as,  evasti  for  evas'isti,  extinxti  for  eicllnxisti,  dimsse  for  divlsisse  ; 
exlinxem  for  extinxissem^  surrexe  for  s«;'/-ea;isse  ;  accestis  for  acces»istis,  justi  for 
jussi^ii  ;  dixti  for  dixisti.     So  faxem  for  (favsissem,  i.  e.^  fecissem.  \ 

(d.)  In  the  perfect  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  conjugations,  a  syncope 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  last  syllable  of  the  root  and  the  following  syllable  of 
the  termination,  especially  in  the  third  person  shigular;  a.s,  fumdt,  audit,  ciipUf 
for  fumavit,  aiidtvit,  ciqnmt.  So,  also,  but  rarely,  in  the  first  person;  as,  sepili^ 
enarramus ;  for  sepellvi,  enarrdrimus. 

8.  In  the  third  person  ])lural  of  the  perfect  indicative  active,  the  form  in  Ire 
is  less  common  than  that  in  erutif,  especially  in  prose. 

11 
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9.  An:ient  forms  of  a  future  perfect  in  so,  a  perfect  nnd  pluperfect  subjunc- 
tive in  sim  and  sem,  and  a  perfect  infinitive  in  se  sometimos  occur.  Tliey'mav, 
in  general,  be  formed  by  adding  these  terminations  to  the  second  root  "of  the 
verb;  as,  recejiso,  einissim,  rni^im  from  the  obsolete  perfect,  niwi,  from  audeo, 
confexim  and  pri<}nisse7n :  diviase  and  promhse.  But  when  the  root  ends  in  x, 
and  fi-ec[uently  when  it  ends  in  s,  only  o,  im,  em,  and  e,  etc.  are  added ;  as, 
jusso,  dij-is  ;  intdkxes,  peicepset ;  surrexe,  siume.  V,  at  the  end  of  the  root,  in 
the  first  conjugation,  is  changed  into  s;  as,  Itvas.io,  lo<(issim.  U,  at  tlie  end  of 
the  root,  in  the  second  conjugation,  is  changed  into  es ;  as,  hnbesso,  licessit. 
Sometimes  the  vowel  of  the  present  is  retained  in  these  forms,  though  changed 
in  the  other  parts  derived  from  the  second  root;  as,  capso,  faxo  (facao), 
Jcixim  (facsim). 

Note.  Faxo  expresses  determination,  •!  will,'  or,  'I  am  resolved,  to  make, 
cause,'  etc.  The  subjunctive  faxit,  etc.,  expresses  a  solemn  wish;  as,  dii 
immortales  faxint.  Ausiin,  etc.  express  doubt  or  hesitation,  '  I  might  ven- 
ture,' etc.  The  perfect  in  sim  is  used  also  in  connection  with  the  present  sub- 
junctive; as,  qu(eso  uti  iu  calimuldtiis  2}>'ohibessU,  di-ftndus,  averruncesque.  Cato. 

10.  In  the  ancient  Latin  a  few  examples  occur  of  a  future  passive  of  simi- 
lar form;  as,  tarbassUur,  jiissitur,  instead  of  turbatum  fuerit,  and  jtissus  fue- 
rit. — A  future  infinitive  active  in  sfre  is  also  found,  in  the  first  conjugation, 
•which  is  foniied  by  adding  that  termination  to  the  second  root,  changing,  as 
before,  v  into  s ;  as,  exjjuynassere,  impttrassere,  for  expagnaiarum  esse,  etc. 

Of  the  Tenxes  formed  from  the  Third  Root. 

11.  The  .supine  in  um,  though  called  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  verb, 
belongs  in  fact  to  very  few  verbs,  the  whole  immber  which  have  this  supine 
not  amounting  to  three  huruh'ed.  The  part  called  in  dictionaries  the  supine 
in  tim  must  therefore,  in  most  cases,  be  considered  as  the  neuter  gender  of  the 
perfect  participle. 

12.  In  the  compound  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods,  the 
participle  is  always  in  the  nominative  case,  but  it  is  used  in  both  numbers,  and 
m  all  genders,  to  correspond  with  the  number  and  gender  of  the  subject  of  the 
verb ;  as,  amdtus,  -a,  -um,  est ;  amdti,  -oe,  -a,  sunt,  etc. 

(1.)  Fid,  fuernm,  fuerlm,  fuissem,  anA  fuhse,  aiQ  s,e\i\oxn  used  in  the  com- 
pound tenses  of  deponent  verbs,  and  not  so  often  as  sum,  etc.,  in  those  of  other 
verbs,  but  when  used  they  have  generally  the  same  sense.  It  is  to  be  remark- 
ed, however,  that  fui  with  the  perfect  participle  usually  denotes  that  which 
has  been,  but  which  no  longer  exists.  In  the  pluperfect  subjunctive,  fOrem, 
etc.,  for  tssem,  etc.,  are  sometimes  found. 

(2.)  But  as  the  perfect  participle  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  an  adjective, 
expressing  a  permanent  state,  (see  ^  1G2,  22),  if  then  connected  with  the  tenses 
of  sum  its  meaning  is  different  from  that  of  the  participle  in  the  same  connec- 
tion; epistdla  scripta  est,  when  scripta  is  a  participle,  signifies,  the  letter  has 
been  written,  but  \i  scripta  is  an  ailjective,  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  the 
letter  is  written,  and  episidla  scripta  fuit,  in  this  case,  would  signif}',  the  letter 
has  been  written,  or,  has  existed  as  a  written  one,  implying  that  it  no  longer 
exists. 

13.  The  participles  in  the  perfect  and  future  infinitive,  are  used  only  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  but  in  all  genders  and  in  both  numbers;  as,,amdttis, 
-a,  -um,  esse  or  fuisse ;  amutum,  -am,  -um,  esse  or  fuisse ;  amdti,  -<b,  -a,  esse  or 
fuisse  ;  amdtos,  -rr,s-,  -a,  esse  or  fuisse  ;  and  so  of  the  others.  With  the  infini- 
tive fuisse,  amdtus,  etc.  are  generally  to  be  considered  as  participial  adjectives. 

(1.)  These  participles  in  conbination  with  esse  are  sometimes  used  as  inde- 
clinable; as,  ((jhortes  ad  me  missum  facias.  Cic.  Ad  vie,  mea  TereiUia,  acribis, 
to  vicuiii  veuditurum.  Id. 
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Periphrastic   Conjugations. 
14.   The  participle  in  ncs,  joined  to  the  tenses  of  the  verb  I 


sum,  denotes  either  inte7ition,  or  being  upon  the  point  of  doing 
something.  This  form  of  the  verb  is  called  the  activeperiphras- 
tic  conjugation. 

Remark  1.  As  the  performance  of  the  act  depends  either  on  the  will  of  the 
subject,  on  that  of  others,  or  upon  circumstances,  we  may  say,  in  English,  in 
the  first  case,  '  I  intend,'  and  in  the  others, '  I  am  to,'  or  '  1  am  about  to '  (be  or 
do  any  thing). 

INDICATIVE. 
Pres.      amaturus  sum,        /  am  about  to  love. 
Jmperf.   amatiirus  eram,       /  icas  about  to  love. 
Put.         amatiirus  ero,  /  shall  be  about  to  love. 

Per/.       amaturus  fui,  /  teas  or  have  been  about  to  love. 

Plup.      amaturus  fucram,  /  had  been  about  to  love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres.      amaturus  sim,         I  may  be  about  to  love. 
Jmperf.   amaturus  essem,      /  loould  be  about  to  love. 
Per/.       amatiirus  fuerim,    I  may  hare  been  about  to  love. 
Plup.      amatiirus  fuissem,  I  would  have  been  about  to  love. 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres.       amatiirus  esse,        to  be  about  to  love. 
Per/.      amatiirus  fuisse,      to  have  been  about  to  love. 

Eem.  2.  Fii^ro  is  scarcely  used  in  connection  with  the  participle  in  rus. 

Rem.  3.  Amaiurus  snm  and  amaturus  essem  serve  also  as  subjunctives  to  the 
future  amaho.  The  infinitive  amaturus  fuisse  answers  to  the  English,  '  I  should 
have  loved,'  so  that  in  hypothetical  sentences  it  supplies  the  place  of  an  infini- 
tive of  the  pluperfect  subjunctive. 

Re5i.  4.  In  the  passive,  the  fact  that  an  act  is  about  to  be  performed  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  longer  circumlocution;  as,  in  eo  est,  or /utmiim  est,  ut  epistdla 
scribatur,  a  letter  is  about  to  be  written.  So  in  eo  erat,  etc.,  through  all  the 
tenses. 

15.  The  participle  in  diis,  with  the  verb  sum,  expresses  neces- 
sity  or  propriety;  as,  amandus  sum,  I  must  be  loved,  or  deserve 
to  be  loved.  With  the  various  moods  and  tenses  of  sum,  it  forms 
a  passive  periphrastic  conjugation  ; — thus 


INDICATIVE. 

Pres.  amandus  sum, 

Jmperf        amandus  eram, 
Fut.  amandus  ero, 

Per/.  amandus  fui, 

Plup.  amandus  fueram, 

Fut.  Per/  amandus  fuero. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres.  amandus  sim, 

Jmper/.  amandus  essem. 

Per/.  amandus  fuerim, 

Plup.  amandus  fuissem. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres.        amandus  esse. 
Per/        amandus  fuiase. 
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Rem.  5.  The  neuter  of  the  participle  in  dus  with  est  and  the  dative  of  a  per- 
son, expresses  the  necessity  of  performing  the  action  on  the  part  of  that  person; 
as,  miht  scribendum  est,  I  must  write,  etc.,  and  so  through  all  the  tenses. 

Participles. 

16.  The  following  perfect  participles  of  neuter  verbs,  like  those  of  active 
deponents,  are  translated  by  active  participles: — canatas,  having  sup))cd;  j)6tus, 
having  drunk ;  pransjis,  having  dined;  and  sometimes  j«r((^u.<,  having  sworn. 
So  also  udultus,  coalitus,  corupiratus,  interitus,  occdstis,  obsulttus,  and  critas. 

For  the  active  meaning  oi  osus  and  its  compounds,  see  §  183,  1. 

1 7.  (a.)  The  perfect  participles  of  some  deponent  verbs  have  both 
an  active  and  a  passive  sense  ;  as,  aileptus  lihertdlem,  having  obtain- 
ed liberty,  or  adepld  libertate,  liberty  having  been  obtained.  Cf. 
§  142,  4,  (6.) 

So  abominatus,  cotnitatus,  commentatus,  comple-xus,  confessus,  contesMtus,  c/e- 
testatus,  dignatxis,  dimtnsus,  ejfdtus,  emensus,  ementUus,  emeritus,  expertiis,  exse- 
crdtus,  inttrpretatus,  laryitus,  machitu'ttus,  meditatus,  mertdtus,  meidtus,  vblUiis, 
opinatus,  orsus,  pactus,  part'itus,  jjerfanctus,  pericUtdtus,  pollicUus,  pvpuldtus, 
aepopuldtus,  stipuldtus,  testdtus,  tiltus,  venerdtus. 

(i.)  The  participle  in  dus,  of  deponent  verbs,  is  commonly  pas- 
sive. 

18.  The  perfect  participles  of  neuter  passive  verbs  have  the  signi- 
fication of  the  active  voice;  as,  ffaclsus,  having  rejoiced.  But  ausus 
is  used  both  in  an  active  and  a  passive  sense. 

19.  The  genitive  plural  of  participles  in  rus  is  seldom  used,  ex- 
cept that  of  fulurus.  Ventururum  is  found  in  Ovid,  exiturarum,  trnns- 
iturarum  and  perilurorum  in  Seneca,  and  moriturOrum  in  Augus- 
tine, 

20.  In  the  third  and  fourth  conjugations,  the  gerund  and  future 
passive  participle  (including  deponents)  sometimes  end  in  undum 
and  undus,  instead  of  endum  and  enduA,  especially  when  i  precedes ; 
as,  faciundum,  audiundum,  scribundus.    Potior  has  usually  potiundus. 

21.  Many  present  and  perfect  participles  are  compounded  with  in,  signifying 
not,  whose  verbs  do  not  admit  of  such  composition;  they  thus  become  adjec- 
tives; as,  insciens,  ignorant;  impai-diiis,  unprepared. 

22.  Participles,  when  they  do  not  express  distinctions  of  time,  become  adjec- 
tives, and  as  such  are  compared;  as,  amrtns,  loving;  amnntiop,  amantisslmus. 
They  sometimes  also  become  substantives;  sls,  prte/tctas,  a  commander;  uu- 
tum,  an  attempt;  commissum,  an  offence.  \^ 

Note.  5Iany  words  derived  from  substantives,  with  the  temiinations  of  par- 
ticiples, dius,  'itus,  and  ulus,  are  yet  adjectives;  as,  aldtits,  winged;  tuirUiu, 
turreted,  etc.    See  ^  128,  7. 

General  Rules  of  Cox.iugation. 

§  163.  1.  Verbs  which  have  a  in  the  first  root  have  it  also  in 
the  third,  even  when  it  is  changed  in  tlie  second  ;  as,  fdciu,  Jnctum ; 
hdbeo,  habltum. 
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2.  The  connectinjj  vowel  is  often  omitted  in  the  second  root,  and 
in  such  cases,  if  v  follows,  it  is  changed  into  u.  This  happens  in  most 
verbs  of  the  second  conjugation. 

IIemauk.  Some  verbs  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  conjugations 
prefix  to  the  second  root  their  initial  consonant  with  the  vowel  which 
follows  it,  or  with  e;  as,  curro,  cucurri;  fallo,  fefelli.  This  prefix  la 
called  a  reduplication. 

Note  1.    Sporuleo  and  sto  lose  s  in  the  second  syllable,  making  spdpondi  and  <<^rfj 
For  the  verbs  that  take  a  reduplication,  see§^  165,  R.  2;  168,  N.  2;  171,Exc.l,(6.f 

3.  Verbs  which  want  the  second  root  commonly  want  the  third 
root  also. 

4.  Compound  verbs  form  their  second  and  third  roots  like  the  sim- 
ple verbs  of  which  they  are  compounded ;  as,  audio,  audlvi,  auditum; 
exaudio,  exaudivi,  exaudltum. 

Note  2.  Some  compound  verbs,  however,  are  defective,  whose  simples  are 
complete,  and  some  are  complete,  whose  simples  ai-e  defective. 

Exc.  1.    Compound  verbs  omit  the  reduplication;  but  the  com- u 
pounds  of  do,  sto,  disco,  posco,  and  some  of  those  of  curro,  retain  it      jy 

Exc.  2.  Verbs  which,  in  composition,  change  a  into  e  in  the  first 
root,  (see  §  189,  1,)  retain  e  in  the  second  and  third  roots  of  the  com- 
pound; as,  scando,  scandi,  scans um  ;  descendo,  descendi,  descensum. 

Exc.  3.  (a.)  When  a,  ce,  or  e,  in  the  first  root  of  the  simple  verb, 
is  changed  in  the  compound  into  i,  (see  §  189,  2,)  the  same  is  retained 
in  the  second  and  third  roots,  in  case  the  third  root  of  the  simple  verb  is 
a  dissyllable  ;  as,  hubeo,  hdbui,  hdbltum ;  prohiheo,  prohibui,  prohibitum. 

(b.)  But  if  the  third  root  is  a  monosyllable,  the  second  root  of  the 
compound  has  usually  the  same  vowel  as  that  of  the  simple,  but 
sometimes  changes  a  or  e  into  i,  and  the  third  root  has  e  ;  as,  jfacio, 
feci,  factum;  conficio,  confeci,  confectum;  teneo,  tenui,  tentum;  retl- 
neo,  retinui,  retentum;  rapio,  rapui,  raptum;  abripio,  ahripui,  abreptum. 

Note  3.  The  compounds  of  cado,  arjo,  frango,  pango,  and  tango,  retain  a 
in  the  thu'd  root.     See  ^  172. 

Exc.  4.  The  compounds  ofpcirio,  {ere),  and  some  of  the  compounds  of  do 
and  ciibo,  are  of  different  conjugations  from  their  simple  verbs.  See  do,  cibo  and 
pario  in  §§  105  and  172. 

A  few  other  exceptions  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  lists. 

Formation  of  Second  and  Third  Roots. 

FIRST    CONJUGATION. 

§  164.  In  regular  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  the  second  root 
ends  in  do,  and  the  third  in  at;  as,  amo,  amavz,  amatwrn. 

The  following  list  contains  such  regular  verbs  of  this  conjugation 
as  are  of  most  n-equent  occurrence. 

11* 
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NoTK.  Ib  this  and  subsequent  lists,  those  verba  which  are  marked  *  are  said  to  hare 
no  perfect  participle ;  those  marked  t  to  have  no  present  participle.  A  da.sh( — )  after 
the  present,  denotes  that  there  is  no  second  root.  The  participles  in  rus  and  dus,  and 
the  supines  in  um  and  u  which  are  in  use,  are  iodicated  respectively  by  the  letters  r.,  rf., 
m.,  and  u.  Abundo,  for  example,  has  no  perfect  participle,  no  supine,  no  participle  in 
dus  ;  but  it  has  a  present  participle,  and  a  participle  in  rus. 

In  the  lists  of  irregular  verbs,  those  compounds  only  are  given,  whose  conjugation  dif- 
fers from  that  of  their  simples. 

When  p.  is  subjoined  to  a  deponent  verb,  it  denotes  that  some  of  the  parts  which  have 
commonly  an  active  meaning,  are  used  either  actively  and  passively,  or  passively  alone. 
Such  verbs  are  by  some  grammarians  called  common.    Cf.  i  142,  4,  (6.) 


*Abuiido,  r.  to  overflmo. 
Acciiso,  m.r.  d.  to  accuse. 
t  Adunibro,  to  delineate. 
jidif  Ico,  r.  d.  to  build. 
Jiquo,  r.  d.  to  level. 
jEstimo,  r.  d.  to  value. 
*AmbuIo,  m.  d.  to  walk. 
Amo,  r.  d.  to  love. 
t  Amplio,  d.  to  enlarge. 
Appello,  d.  to  call. 
Apto,  d.  to  Jit. 
Aro,  r.  d.  to  plough. 
*tAusculto,  to  listen. 
*tAutumo,  to  assert. 
tBasio,  — ,  d.  to  kiss. 
*BelIo,  m.  r.  d.  to  wage 

war. 
tBeo,  to  bless. 
*Boo,  to  bellow. 
tBrevio,  to  shorten. 
fCaico,  to  blind. 
tCailo,  to  carve. 
tCalceo,  d.  to  shoe. 
*tCalcitro,  to  kick. 
Canto,  m.  to  sing. 
Capto,  m.  r.  d.  to  seize. 
tCastigo,  m.  d.  to  chastise. 
Celebro,  d.  to  celebrate. 
Colo,  d.  to  conceal. 
Cesso,  d.  to  cease. 
Certo,  r.  d.  to  strive. 
Clamo,  to  shout. 
Cogito,  d.  to  think. 
Concilio,  r.  d.  to  conciliate. 
Considei'O,  r.  d.  to  cour- 

sider. 
Cr&mo,  d.  to  burn. — con- 

cremo,  r. 
t  Creo,  r.  d.  to  create. 
Cn'icio,  d.  to  torment. 
Culpo,  r.  d.  to  blame. 
\  Cuneo,  d.  to  wedge  in. 
Ciiro,  r.  d.  to  care  for. 
Damno,  m.  r.  d.   to  con~ 

demn. 
Decoro,  d.  to  adorn. 
*tDelIneo,  to  delineate. 
De.<iid5ro,  r.  d.  to  desire. 


Destine,  d.  to  design. 

Dico,  m.  r.  d.  to  dedicate. 

Dicto,  to  dictate. 

tDolo,  to  hew. 

Ddno,  r.  d.  to  bestoto. 

Duplico,  r.  d.  to  double. 

Duro,  r.  to  harden. 

tEff'igio,  to  portray. 

tEnucIeo,  to  explain. 

Equlto,  to  ride. 

Krro,  to  wander. 

Kxistimo,  u. r. d.  toihink. 

Kxploro,  ra.  d.  to  search. 

Exsiilo,  m.  r.  to  be  ban- 
ished. 

Fabrico,  d.  to  frame. 

fpatlgo,  r.  d.  to  weary. 

Festino,  r.  to  hasten. 

Firmo,  r.  d.  to  strengthen. 

Flagito,  m.  <1.  to  deuuind. 

*Flagi'o,  r.  to  be  on  fire. — 
cijiiflagi-o,  r. — denagro. 

Flo,  d.  to  blow. 

Forino,  r.  d.  to  form. 

Foro,  d.  to  bore. 

tFraudo,  d.  to  defraud. 

tFreno,  to  bridle. 

fFrio,  — ,  to  crumble. 

Fiigo,  r.  d.  to  put  to  fight. 

tFundo,  r.  to  J'ound. 

fFurio,  — ,  to  inatldcn. 

fGaleo,  — ,  to  j"^^  <>'*  « 
hthntt. 

Gesto,  d.  to  bear. 

Glacio,  — ,  to  conqeal. 

Gravo,  d.  to  weig)i  doum. 

Gusto,  d.  to  taste. 

Habito,  m.  d.  to  dwell. 

*Halo,  — ,  to  breathe. 

Hifnio,  m.  to  winter. 

*Hio,  d.  to  gape. 

tHunio,  r.  d.  to  bury. 

Igiioro,  r.  d.  to  be  igno- 
rant of. 

Impero,  r.  d.  to  command. 

fliiipet  0,  r.  d.  to  obtain. 

Inchoo,  r.  to  begin. 

IndSgo,  r.  d.  to  ti-ace  out. 


Indico,  m.  r.  d.  to  show. 
tliiebrio, — ,  to  inebnate. 
Initio,  to  initiate. 
Inqnino,  to  pollute. 
In.stauro,  d.  to  renew. 
Intro,  r.  d.  to  enter. 
Invito,  d.  to  invite. 
Irrito,  r.  d.  to  irritate. 
ItC-ro,  u.  d.  to  do  again. 
Jacto,  r.  d.  to  throw. 
.Judico,  r.  d.  to  judge. 
Jugo,  d.  to  couple. 
Jugulo,  m.  d.  to  butcher. 
Juro,  d.  to  swear. 
Laboro,  r.  d.  to  labor. 
Lacero,  d.  to  tear. 
*Lacto,  to  suckle. 
t  Lan  io,  d.  to  tear  inpieces. 
Latro,  to  bark. 
Laudo,  r.  d.  to  praise. 
Laxo,  d.  to  loose. 
tEego,  to  depute. 
Ei'vo,  r.  d.  to  lighten. 
Libj^ro,  r.  d.  to  free. 
Eibo,  d.  to  pour  out. 
Li  go,  to  bind. 
tLiquo,  d.  to  tnelt. 
Lito,  to  appease. 
Loco,  r.  d.  to  place. 
Lustro,  d.  to  surrey. 
Lnxurio,  to  be  luxuriant, 
Maeto,  d.  to  sacrifice. 
j\laciilo,  to  spot,  stain. 
Mando,  r.  d.  to  command. 
JIanduco,  to  chew. 
*Mano,  to  flow. 
Maturo,  d.  to  ripen. 
Memoro,  u.  d.  to  tell, 
*Meo,  to  go. 

*Migro,  u.  r.  d.  to  depart, 
*iIilito,  ra.  r.  to  serve  as 

a  soldier. 
tMUiio,  d.  to  paint  red, 
Ministro,  d.  to  sei-ve. 
Mitigo,  d.  to  pacify. 
Jlonstro,   r.     to    show.— 

tdemonstro,  d. 
Muto,  r.  d.  to  change. 
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Narro,  r.  d.  to  ttU. 

Niito,  m.  r.  to  swim. 

*Nauseo,  to  be  sea-suk. 

tNavIgo,  r.  d.  to  sail. 

Navo,  r.  d.  to  perform. 

Nego,  m.  r.  d.  to  d<!ny. 

*No,  to  sioim. 

Nomiiio,  r.  d.  to  name. 

Noto,  d.  to  mark. 

Novo,  r.  d.  to  renew. 

Nude,  d.  to  make  bare. 

Nuncupo,  r.  d.  to  name. 

Nuntio,  m.  r.  to  kil. — 
remintio,  d. 

*Nuto,  r.  to  rmd. 

Obsecro,  m.  r.  d.  to  be- 
seedi. 

Obtrunco,  r.  to  kilL 

Onero,  r.  d.  to  kiad. 

Opto,  d.  to  wish. 

tOrbo,  r.  to  bereave. 

Onio,  r.  d.  to  adorn. 

Oro,  m.  r.  d.  (o  Iikj. 

Pfico,  d.  to  subdue. 

Paro,  r.  d.  to  prepare. 
coiupiiro,  d.  to  <  omjmre. 

Patro,  r.  d.  to  perform. 

*Pecco,  r.  d.  to  sin. 

tPio,  d.  to  propitiate. 

Placo,  r.  d.  to  appease. 

Ploro,  m.  d.  to  bewail. 

Porti),  u.  r.  d.  to  <  arry. 

Postulo,  m.  r.  d.  to  de- 
mand. 

Pnvo,  d.  to  deprive. 

Probo,  in.  u.  r.  d.  to  nyj- 
prore. — compr6by,^i. 

ProfiTgo,  d.  to  rout. 

PropC-ro,  d.  to  hasten. 

*tPn)pino,  to  drink  la. 

Propitio,  d.  to  appease. 

Pugno,  r.  (I.  to  Ji(jhl. 

Pulso,  d.  to  beat. 

Purge,  u.  r.  d.  to  cleanse. 


PQto,  d.  to  rechon. 

Quasso,  d.  to  sliake. 

Radio,  to  etnit  rays. 

Kapto,  d.  to  drag  away. 

Recupero,  m.  r.  d.  to  re- 
rover. 

Recuse,  r.  d.  to  refuse. 

Keduudo,  to  ocerfiow. 

Regno,  r.  d.  to  rtde. 

t  Repudio,  r.  d.  to  reject. 

Resero,  d.  to  unlo<  k. 

*tRetalio, — ,  torttaliate. 

Rlgo,  to  water. 

Rogo,  m.  r.  d.  to  ask. 

Roto,  to  whirl  around. 

Sacrifice,  m.  to  sairijice. 

Sacro,  d.  to  consecrate. 

t  Sagino,  d.  to  fatten, 

Salto,  r.  to  dance. 

Saluto,  m.  r.  d.  to  salute. 

Sano,  r.  d.  to  heal. 

Satio,  to  satiate. 

fSaturo,  to  _fil,l. 

Saucio,  d.  to  w^mn/l. 

*Secundo,  to  prosper. 

Sedo,  m.  d.  to  «//./_y. 

Servo,  r.  d.  to  keep, 

*tSibilo,  to  A/m. 

Sicco,  d.  ill  dry. 

Sigiin,  r.  d.  lo  markont. — 
assiguo,  in. 

Siniulo,  r.  (1.  (o  pretend. 

Socio,  d.  to  a.<si«  late. 

*.Soniuio,  to  dream. 

Specto,  ni.  r.  d.  to  behold. 

Spero,  r.  d.  to  hope. 

*Splro,  to  breatjie. — coii- 
sjilro.  —  exspiro,  r.  — 
susplro,  d. 

Spolio,  m.  d.  to  rob. 

SpOnio,  to  foam. 

Stillo,  to  dr<p. 

Stiniulo,  to  (load. 

Stipo,  to  stuff. 


Sudo,  to  sweat. 

Suff  oco,  to  strangle. 

Sugillo,  d.  to  taunt. 

Supero,  r.  d.  to  overcome. 

Suppedito,  to  afford, 

*Supplico,  m.  to  suppli- 
cate. 

*Susiirro,  to  whisper. 

Tardo,  to  delay. 

Taxo,  d.  to  rate. 

TemOro,  d.  to  defile. 

Temp^ro,  r.  d.  to  temper. 
— obtenipero,  r.  to  obey. 

Tento,  m.  r.  d.  to  try. 

Torebro,  to  bore. 

Ternilno,  r.  d.  to  limit. 

Titubo,  to  stagger. 

ToK-ro,  u.  r.  d.  to  bear. 

Tracto,  u.  d.  to  handle. 

*t  I'l'ipudio,  to  dance. 

Triunipho,  r.  to  triumph. 

Tmcldo,  r.  d.  to  kiU. 

I'urbo,  d.  to  disturb. 

*\'rico,  to  be  at  leisure. 

*  Vapulo,  m.  d.  to  be  beat- 
en. Cf.  §  142,3. 

Vario,  to  diversify. 

Vasto,  d.  to  lay  waste. 

^'clllco,  to  pluck. 

Verbero,  r.  d.  to  beat. 

*Vestigo,  to  search  for. 

Vexo,  d.  to  tease. 

Vilji-o,  d.  to  brandish. 

A'igllo,  to  watch. 

Violo,  m.  r.  d.  to  violate. 

VUio,  d.  to  vitiate. 

\'Ito,  u.  d.  to  shun. 

Ululo,  to  howl. 

Uiiibro,  r.  to  shade. 

\'oco,  r.  d.  to  call. 

*Volo,  to  fiv. 

Yuri),  r.  to  devour. 

Vulgo,  r.  d.  to  public. 

Vuljiero,  d.  to  wound. 


§  16o*     The  following  verbs  of  the  first  conjugatioa  are  either 
irregular  or  defective. 


* 


*Cr$po,  crepui,  to  inake  a  noise.  *dis- 
cri'po,  -ui,  or  -avi.  incrcpo,  -ui  or 
-avi,  -I  turn  or  -atum.  *tpercripo,  — . 
*trecrC'po,  — . 

*Cubo,  cubui,  [perf.  suhj.  cubaris;  inf. 
cubasse),  cubitnm  (sup.),  to  rediiie. 
incubo,  -ui  or  avi,  d.  Those  com- 
pounds of  cubo  which  take  ni  before 
b,  are  of  the  third  conjugation. 

Do,  dCdi,  diitum,  m.  r.  d.  to  give. — 
So  circumdo,  pessumdo,  satisdo,  and 


vcnumdo;  the  other  comjxmnds  of  do 

are    of  the    third   conjugation.     See 

§  163,  Exc.  1. 
Donio,  domui,  domltum,  r.  d.  to  tame. 
Frico,  fiicui,  frictum  or  fricatum,  d. 

to  ruJ).     confiico,  — ,  -atum.  So  infrl- 

co.  defrico, — , -atum  or -ctum. 
Juvo,  juvi,  jutum,  r.  d.,  also  juvatu- 

rus,  to  help,   adjuvo,  -juvi,  -jutunij 

m.  r.  d.  ako  adjuvaturus. 
*Labo,  labasse,  to  totter. 
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L3.vo,lavi,  rar.  la.vavi,lavat-ain,lautura 

w  IGtum;  (sup.)  lautuin  or  lavatum, 

lavatunis,  d.   to  wash.     Lavo  is  also 

sometimes  of  the  third  conjugation. 
*Mlco,   micui,  d.   to  (/litter,     dimico, 

-avi   or  -ui,  -aturus.     *emico,  -iii, 

-aturus.    =*intenn5co,  — .      *promi- 

co,  — ,  d. 
Keco,  necavi  or  necui,  necahim,  r.  d. 

to  kill,     eneco,  -avi  or  -ui,  -atum,  or 

-ctum,  d.     tintemeco,  — ,  -atum. 
*tNexo,  — ,  to  tie. 
Plico,  — ,  plicatum,  to  fold,    dupllco, 

-avi,  -atum,  r.  d.    multiplico  and  re- 

plico  have  -avi,  -atum.     *supplico, 

-avi,   m.   r.    applico,    -avi    or    -ui, 

-atum  or  -itura,  -ilurus.    So  implico. 

— complico,     -ui,   -Itum    or    alum. 

explico,  -avi  or  -ui,  -atum  or  -Itum, 

-  atunis  or  -itunis. 
Poto,  potavi,  potatum  or  potum,  r.  r. 

m.  m.  d.  to  drink.     jepOto,  -avi,  -um. 

— *perpoto,  -avi. 
S6co,  secui,  sectum,  secatums,  d.  to 

Kemark  1.  The  principal  irregularity,  in  verbs  of  the  first  and  second  con- 
jugations, consists  in  the  omission  of  the  connecting  vowel  in  the  second  root, 
and  the  change  of  the  long  vowels  a  and  e  in  the  third  root  into  i.  The  v  re- 
maining at  the  end  of  the  second  root,  Avhen  it  follows  a  consonant,  is  pro- 
nounced as  u;  as,  cid)o,  (citbCivi,  by  syncope  cubvi),  i.  e.  lubui;  (ctibatuni,  by 
change  of  the  connecting  vowel,)  lubiium.  Sometimes  in  the  first  conjugation, 
and  very  frequently  in  the  second,  the  connecting  vowel  is  omitted  in  the  third 
root  also;  as,  juco,  (are)  juci,  jutum;  teneo,  (ere)  tinui,  tenlum.  In  the  second 
conjugation  several  verbs  whose  general  root  ends  in  d  and  g,  and  a  few  others 
of  difierent  terminations,  form  either  their  second  or  third  root  or  both,  like 
verbs  of  the  third  conjugation,  by  adding  «  ;  as,  i-ideo,  r'lsi,  r'lsum. 

Rem.  2.  The  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  whose  perfects  take  a  redu- 
plication are  do,  sto,  and  their  compounds. 

Eem.  3.  The  following  verbs  in  eoare  of  the  first  conjugation,  viz.  beo,  calceo, 
creo,  cineo,  enucleo,  illuqnco,  coUlnto,  dellneo,  weo,  naiiseo,  screo;  eoand  its  com- 
pounds are  of  the  fourth. 

§  iOG>     All  deponent  verbs,  of  the  first  conjugation,  are  regular, 
and  are  conjugated  like  miror,  §  161 ;  as, 


cut. — *circumseco,  — .  *inters5co, 
— ,  d.  *perseco, -ui.  prjEseco, -ui, 
-turn  w  -atum.     So  restco,  d. 

*Suno,  sonui,  -atiirus,  d.  to  sound, 
*consL)no,  -ui.  So  ex-,  in-,  per-, 
pras-sono.  *res6no,  -avi.  *ass6uo, 
— .     So  circumsuno  and  dissono. 

*Sto,  stf'ti,  staturus,  to  stand.  *an- 
testo,  -steti.     5ocircumsto,  intersto, 

J  supersto. — Its   compounds    with    mo- 

\no$ijUabic  prepositions  have  stiti; 
as,  *consto,  -stiti,  -statiii-us.  So  ex- 
8to,  insto,  obsto,  persto.  *prKsto, 
-stiti,  -statiirus,  d.  *adsto  or  asto, 
-stiti,  -stiturus.  *prosto,  -stiti.  So 
rosto,  restlti:  butsubj.  ptrf.  restavO- 
rit,  Propert,  2,  34,  53.  *disto,  — . 
So  substo  a«rf"supersto. 

*Tono,  tonui,  to  thunder.  So  circum- 
tono.  attono,  -ui,  -itum.  intuno, 
-ui,  -atum.     *retono,  — . 

Veto,  vetui,  rarelij  avi,  vetltum,  to 
forbid. 


Abominor,  d.  to  ahhor. 

Adulor,  d.  to  flatter. 

.Smulor,  d.  to  rival. 

Aucillor,  tobeahaiulmaid. 

*-Apricor,  to  bask  in  the 
sun. 

Arbitror,  r.  d.  to  think. 

Aspernor,  d.  p.  to  dtspise. 

Aucupor,  r.  p.  to  limit 
after. 

Auxllior,  p.  to  help. 

Aversor,  d.  to  dislike. 

Bacchor,  p.  to  revel. 

Ciduninior,  to  censure  un- 
fairly. 


Causor,  to  aller/e. 

*Comissor,  m.  to  revel. 

Comitor,  p.  to  accompany. 

Concionor,  to  harangue. 

*Confabulor,  m.  to  con- 
verse together. 

Conor,  d.  to  endeavor. 

tConsplcor,  to  see. 

Contemplor,  d.  p.  to  view 
attentively. 

Criminor,  ra. 
plain  of. 

Cunctor,  d.  p 

Deprecor,  m. 
depreiale. 


p.   to  com- 

to  delay. 
r.  d.  p.  to 


*tr)igladior,  to  fence. 

DiCTior,  d.  p.  to  deemwor- 
iluj. 

Doniinor,  p.  to  rule. 

Epulor,  r.  d.  to  feast. 

*Famulor,  m.  to  wait  on. 

Fatur,  (defect.)  u.  d.  p. 
to  sjieak.  See  §  183,  6. 

t  Ferior,  r.  to  keep  holiday. 

*Fnimentor,  m.  to  for- 
age. 

Fui'or,  m.  to  steal. 

Glorior,  r.  d.  to  bomt. 

Gratiilor,  m.  d.  to  con- 
yniitdate. 
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Haritllor,  to  practi-ge  sooth- 

Hortor,  d.  to  encournf/e. 
Iraitor,  u.  r.  d.  to  iinUate. 
Iiidigiior,  d.  to  dhdaiu,. 
Infltior,  d.  to  d^iuy. 
Insector,  to  imrsuc. 
Iiissdior,   r.   d.    to  Ik  in 

tcait  for. 
Interprt'tor,  p.  to  explain. 
Jaculor,  p_.  to  huri. 
Jocor,  to  jest. 
Lretor,  r.  d.  p.  to  rejou^e. 
Lamentor,  d.  p.  tobewnU. 
*tLignor,   m.    to  gather 

icood. 
Luctor,  d.  to  wrestle. 
Medicor,  r.  d.  p.  to  heal. 
Medltor,  p.  to  meditate. 
Moreof,  m.  r.  d.  p.  to  buy. 
Minor,  to  threaten. 
Miror,  u.  r.  d.  to  adiiiire. 
Miseror,  d.  to  pity. 
Modiror,  u.  d.  to  govern. 


Modftlor,  d.  p.  to  iKodulnle. 
Mdror,  r.  d.  to  delay. 
tMQtuov,  p.  to  borroto. 
Nco;r>tior,  r.  to  traffic. 
*tXugor,  to  ttijle. 
Obsoiior,  m.  to  couter. 
Obtestor,  p.  to  hesee<k. 
OptTor,  to  work. 
Opinor,  u.  r.  d.  to  think. 
Oijitulor,  m.  to  help. 
tOtior,  to  be  at  leisure. 
Pabulor,  m.  d.  to  qraze. 
Piilor,  to  wander  about. 
Percontor,  m.  to  inqidre. 
PericlUor,  d.  p.  to  try. 
tPiscor,  m.  to  Jish. 
Populor,   r.  d.   p.   to  lay 

waste. 
Prsedor,  m.  p.  to  plunder. 
Prt-cor,  m.  u.  r.  d.  to  pray. 
Proelior,  to  fght. 
Recorder,  d.  to  recoiled. 
Rimor,  d.  to  search. 
Rixor,  to  quarrel. 


*Rtisttcor,   to  live  in  the 

country. 
Seise! tor,  m.  p.  tainquire. 
*Sc!tor,  m,  to  "sk. 
Scrutor,  p.  to  s<carch. 
Solor,  d.  to  comfort. 
Sjiatior,  to  ioalk  abcvt. 
Speculor,  m.  r.  d.  to  spy 

out. 
tSti|>ulor,  p.  to  bargain, 

stipukUe. 
fSuuvior,  d.  to  kiss. 
S>isptcor,  to  itt^jKct. 
Testificor,  p.  to  testify. 
Testor,  d.  p.  to  testify.   So 

detestor. 
Tutor,  to  defend. 
Vicgor,  to  wander. 
VeiuTor,  d.  p.  toveneraie, 

worship. 
Veuor,  m.  p.  to  hunt. 
Versor,  to  oe  empU'yed. 
Vocif  Sror,  to  bawl. 


Note.  Some  deponents  of  the  first  conjugation  are  derived  from  nouns, 
and  signify  being  or  practising  that  which  the  noun  denotes;  as,  ancilldri,  to  be 
a  haudinaid;  har'wldri.,  to  practise  soothsaying;  from  anciUa  and  harUUus. 


SECOND    CONJUGATION. 

§  107.  Verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  end  in  eo,  and  form 
their  second  and  third  roots  in  u  and  it ;  as,  moneo,  monue, 
vtxomlum. 

The  following  list  contains  most  of  the  regular  verbs  of  this  conju- 
gation, and  many  also  which  want  the  second  and  third  roots: — 


*Aceo,  to  be  sour. 

*jEgreo,  — ,  to  be  sick. 

*Albeo,  — ,  to  be  lohile. 

*Arceo,  d.  to  drice  aicay; 
part.  adj.  arctus  or  ar- 
tus.  Tlie  compounds 
change  a  into  e;  as, 
coerceo,  d.  to  restrain. 
exerceo,  r.  d.  to  exer- 
( if.e. 

*Areo,  to  be  dry. 

*Aveo,  — ,  to  cocet. 

*Crileo,  r.  to  be  warm. 

♦Calleo,  — ,  t<i  he  harden- 
ed. *percalieo,  to  know 
well,. 

*C;ilveo,  — ,  to  be  hnld. 

*Candeo,  to  be  ichile. 

*Ca.iieo,  to  be  hoary. 

*Crire(},  r.  d.  to  want. 

*Coveo,  — ,  tofawa. 


*Clareo,  — ,  to  be  bright. 
*Clueo,  — ,  to  be  famous. 
*L)enseo,  — ,  to  thicken. 
*Dinbeo,  — ,  to  sort  the 

voting  t(d>'.ets. 
*I)oleo,  r.  d.  to  grieve. 
*Egeo,  r.  to  want. 
*Kmineo,  to  7-ise  above. 
*H!icceo,  to  droop. 
*Firiveo,  — ,  to  be  yellow. 
*-Fir)rco,  to  blossom. 
*F(Mteo,  — ,  to  be  fetid. 
*Fngeo,  — ,  to  be  cold. 
*Frondeo,    — ,     to   bear 

leaves. 
Hfibeo,  r.  d.  to  have.    The 

compoututit^  exi  ept  post- 

habeo,  change  a  mto  J; 

as.  ad-,  ex-,  pro-hibeo. 

cohibeo,  d.   to  restrain. 

inhlbeo,   d-    to   hinder. 


*tperh!beo,d.  torfporf. 

tposthabeo,  to  postpone. 

prajbeo,  (for  prsehlb- 

eo),     r.    d.    to   afford. 

*prEehlbeo,  — .  dgbeo, 

(/or  dehabeo),  r.  d.  to 

owe. 
*Hebeo,  — ,  to  be  dutt. 
♦Hon-eo,  d.  to  be  rough. 
*Hunieo,  — .  to  be  mUsL 
*Ja,ceo,  r.  to  lie. 
*Lacteo,  — ,  to  suck. 
*Langueo,  — ,  to  be  faint. 
*La.teo,  to  lie  hid. 
*Lenteo,  — ,  to  be  skno. 
*  Li  ceo,  to  be  valued. 
*Liveo,  — ,  to  be  livid. 
*M;iceo,  — ,  to  be  lean. 
♦Madeo,  to  be  wet. 
*Maereo,  — ,  to  grieve. 
Wereo,    r.      to  deserve. 
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teomm?reo,  to  fully  ile- 
set-ve.  t'leniLreo,  d.  to 
earn,  femereo,  to  seiTe 
out  one's  time.  *tper- 
mereo,  — ,  to  go  through 
service,  prom  e  re  o,  to 
deserve. 

Moneo,  r.  d.  to  acJcise. 
admoneo,  m.  r.  d.  to  re- 
mind, commoneo,  to 
impress  vpon.  priemo- 
neo,  to  forewarn. 

*Muceo,  — ,  to  he  mouldy. 

*Nigreo,  — ,  to  he  black. 

*Niteo,  to  shine. 

Noceo,  m.  r.  to  hurt. 

*01eo,  to  smell. 

*Palleo,  to  he  pale. 


*Pareo,  m.  r.  d.  to  obey. 
*I'!iteo,  to  be  open. 
Pli'iceo,  to  ])lease. 
*Polleo,  — ,  to  be  able. 
*i'uteo,  to  slink. 
*Putreo,  to  be  putrid. 
*Rei)3deo,  — ,  to  ylilter. 
*Pigeo,  to  he  stiff. 
*Rnbeo,  to  be  ri'd. 
*Seriteo,  — ,  to  <jush  forth. 
*Seneo,  — ,  to  he  old. 
*S5leo,  d.  to  he  silent. 
*Sordeo,  — ,  to  heflthj. 
*Splendeo,  — ,  to  shine,. 
*Squiileo,  — ,  to  he  fnil. 
*Stri"deo,  — ,  to  creak. 
*Studeo,  d.  to  study. 
*Stupeo,  to  be  amazed. 


*Sneo,  — ,  to  be  wont. 

Tficeo,  r.  d.  to  be  siltnt. 

*Ti{x:o,  to  be  warm. 

Teiren,  d.  to  terrify.  So 
dcicvreo,  to  deter,  fab- 
sterreo,  to  deter,  fcon- 
terreo,  texterreo,  fper- 
terreo,  to  frighten. 

*TiRieo,  d.  to  fear. 

*Toipeo,  — ,  to  be  stiff. 

*'riimeo,  to  swell. 

*Vrilco,  r.  to  he  able. 

*Vf'geo,  — ,  to  arouse. 

*Vieo,  — ,  to  plait.  Pa. 
vietus,  shriveled. 

*Vigeo,  to  flourish. 

*Vlreo,  to  he  green. 

*Uveo,  — ,  to  be  moist. 


m 


II 


§  108.     The  following  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  are  ir- 
regular in  their  second  or  third  roots  or  in  both. 

Note  1.  As  the  proper  form  of  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  is,  o,  avi,  Stum, 
of  tlie  fourth  «o,  ivi,  itutn,  so  that  of  the  second  would  be  eo,  Hvi,  Hum.  Very 
few  of  the  latter  conjugation,  however,  retain  this  form,  but  most  of  them,  as 
noticed  in  §  165,  Rem.  1,  drop  in  the  second  root  the  connecting  vowel,  e,  and 
those  in  reo  drop  DC ;  as,  cdveo,  (cdy?.vi)  tuvi,  (cdoHtum  or  carMum)  cautum. 
Others,  imitating  the  form  of  those  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  whose  gen- 
eral root  ends  in  a  consonant,  add  s  to  fonn  the  second  and  third  roots.  Cf. 
§  165,  Rem.  1,  and  ^171. 

Note  2.    Four  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  take  a  reduplication  in  the 

gaits  formed  from  the  second  root,  viz.  moideo,  pendeo,  spondeo,  and  tondeo. 
ee  §  163,  Rem. 


Aboleo,  -evi,  -Ttum,  r.  d.  to  efface. 

*Algeo,  alsi,  to  be  cold. 

Ardeo,  arsi,  arsum,  r.  to  burn. 

Audeo,  ausus  sum,  (/-flrt/wausi,  whence 
ausim,  ^  183,  R.  1,)  r.  d.  to  dare. 

Augeo,  auxi,  auctura,  r.  d.  to  increase. 

Caveo,  cavi,  cautum,  m.  d.  to  beware. 

Censeo,  censui,  censum,  d.  to  think. 
recenseo,  -ui,  -urn  or  -itum.  *per- 
censeo,  -ui.     *succenseo,  -ui,  d. 

Cieo,  civi,  citiim,  to  excite.  There  is 
a  cognate  form,  cio,  of  the  fourth 
conjugation,  both  of  the  simpte  verb 
and  of  its  compounds.  The  penidt  of 
the  partieiphs  excitus  and  concitus 
is  common,  and  that  of  accitus  is  al- 
ways long. 

*Conniveo,  -nivi,  to  wink  at. 

Deieo,  -evi,  -etum,  d.  to  blot  ottt. 

Dticeo,  docui,  doctum,  d.  to  teaih. 

*Faveo,  favi,  fauturus,  to  faror. 

*Ferveo,  ferbui,  to  boil.  &imt'imes 
fervo,  vi,  ef  the  third  conjugatum. 

YV'G,  flr-vi,  fietum,  r.  d.  to  weep. 

1  oveo,  fuvi,  futum,  d.  to  ihtrisJi. 


*Fulgeo,  fulsi,  to  shine.     Fulgo,  of  the 

Udrd  conjugation,  is  also  in  use. 
Gaudeo,    gavisus   sum,  r.    to  rejoice. 

()  142,  2. 
*Ha^reo,  ha;si,  hfesurus,  to  stick.    So 

ad-,  CO-,  in-,  ob-  hajreo;  but  *subh;B- 

reo,  — . 
Indulgeo,  indulsi,  indultum,  r.  d.  to  jV 

didge. 
Jubeo,  jussi,  jussum,  r.  d.  to  order. 
*Luceo,  luxi,  to  shine,  polluceo,  -luxi, 

-luctum. 
*Lugeo,  luxi,  d.  to  mourn. 
*M;iiieo,  mansi,  mansum,  ra.  r.  d.  to 

remain. 
Misceo,  miscui,  mistum  or  mixtum, 

misturus,  d.  to  mix. 
Jlordeo,  momordi,  morsnm,  d.  to  bite. 

remordeo,  -di,  -morsum,  r. 
JlCiveo,  mi'ivi,  motum,  r.  d.  to  move. 
Mulceo,  mulsi,  mulsum,  d.   to  soothe. 

pennr.iceo,  permulsi,  pennulsum  and 

perPiUlctum,  to  rub  gently. 
*!^Inlgeo,   mulsi    or    mulxi,    to  milk. 

enuilgeo,  — ,  emulsum,  to  milk  out. 
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Neo,  ngvi,  netuTn,  to  spin. 

*Paveo,  pjlvi,  d.  to  Jmr. 

*Pendco,  pependi,  to  hang.  *impen- 
deo,  — .     propendeo,  — ,  propensum, 

Pleo,  (ubioltie).  compleo,  -evi,  -etum, 
to  Jill.    So  the  oOur  <:vmpoitnds. 

Pnmdeo,  prandi,  pransuin,  r.  to  dine. 

Rideo,  lisi,  nsum,  m.  r.  d.  to  lauyh. 

*SOdeo,  sedi,  sessum,  m.  r.  to  sit. 
The  componnds  v.iih  irwnosyllubic pro- 
positions ihanc/e  e  into  i,  in  the  Jirst 
root ;  as,  iusideo,  insedi,  insessum. 
*diss'[deo,  -scdi.  So  prsesldeo,  and 
7-arely  circunisideo. 

Suleo,  solUus  sum  and  rarely  solui,  to 
be  accnslomed.    §  142,  2. 

*Sorbeo,  sorbui,  to  suck  in.  So  *ex- 
sorbeo:  but  *resorbeo,  — .  *absor- 
beo,  -sorbui  or  -soi-psi. 


Spondeo,  spopondi,  sponsura,  to  pro- 

mise.  See  §  163,  Rem. 
*Strideo,  idi,  to  xdnz. 
Sufideo,  siiasi,  sufisum,  r.  d.  to  advise. 
Teneo,  tenui,  tcutum,  r.  d.  to  hold.    The 

compounds  chn)i(/e  e  into  I  in  the  first 

and  second  tvots ;  as,  dettneo,  deti- 

nui,  detentum.     *attIneo, -tinui.   So 

pertinco. 
Tergeo,  tersi.  tei-sum,  to  wipe.    Tergo, 

ojihe  third  conjur/aiion,  is  also  in  tise. 
Tondeo,  totondi,  toiisum,  to  shear.   The 

compounds  have  the  perfect  tondi. 
Torqiieo,  torsi,  tortum,  d.  to  twist. 
Torreo,  tomii,  tostum,  to  roast. 
*Turgeo,  tursi,  to  swell. 
*Urgeo  or  urgueo,  iirsi,  d.  to  urge. 
Video,  vidi,  visum,  m.  u.  r.  d.  to  see. 
Voveo,  vovi,  votum,  d.  to  vow. 


§  IGO.     Impersonal  Verbs  of  the  Second  Conjugation. 


D^cet,  decuit,  it  becomes. 

Libet,  libuit  or  libitum  est,  it  pleases, 

is  agreeable. 
Licet,  licuit  or  licltum  est,  it  is  lawful, 

or  2>ermltted. 
Liquet,  llquit,  it  is  clear,  evident. 
Wiseret, 


miseruit   or   miseritiim   est, 
it  mwcs  to  pity ;  misiret  me,  I  pity- 
Oportet,  oportuit,  it  beliooves. 

Note.   Lubet  is  sometimes  wi'itten  for  Ubet,  especially  in  the  comic  writers. 


§  IT©.     Dejjonent  Verbs  of  the  Second  Conjugation. 


Fateor,  fnssus,  r.  d.  p.  to  confess.  The 
compounds  change  a  into  I  in  the  first 
root,  and  into  e  m  the  third;  as,  con- 
fiteor,  confessu?,  d.  p.  to  achnowl- 
edge.  *tdiffiteor,  to  deny,  profi- 
teor,  professus,  d.  p.  to  declare. 

Llceor,  licitus,  to  bid  a  price. 


*M€deor,  d.  to  cure. 
Mereor,  meritus,  to  deserve. 
Mis^reor,  miseritus  or  misertus,  (opity. 
PoUiceor,  pollicltus,  p.  to  promise. 
Reor,  ratus,  to  think,  suppose. 
Tueor,  tiiitus,  d.  p.  to  protect. 
Yfereor,  veritus,  d.  p.  to  fear. 


I 


Piget,  piguit  or  pigitum  est,  d.  it  trou- 
bles, grieves. 

Pcenlte't,  poenituit,  pcenitQras,  d.  it  re- 
pents ;  poenitet  me,  /  regret. 

Pudet,  puduit  or  pudi turn  est,  d. ;  it 
shames;  pudet  me,  lam  ashamed. 

T.iedet,  taiduit  or  tsesura  est,  it  disgusts 
or  tvtaries.   pertasdet,  pertaesiun  est. 


THIRD    CONJUGATION. 

§  I'^'l.  In  the  third  conjugation,  when  the  first  root  ends 
with  a  consonant,  the  second  root  is  regularly  formed  by  adding 
s  ;  when  it  ends  with  a  vowel,  the  first  and  second  roots  are  the 
stime :  the  third  root  is  formed  by  adding  t ;  as,  carpo,  carpst, 
cavTptum  ;  arguo,  argu?',  ai'gutMW. 

In  annexing  s  and  t,  certain  changes  occur  in  the  final  consonant 
of  the  root : — 

1.  The  palatals  c,  g,  (ju,  and  also  h,  at  the  end  of  the  first  root,  form  with  s 
the  double  letter  x  in  the  second  root;  in  the  third  root,  c  remains,  and  the 
ctbers  nre  changed  in+o  c  before  <;  as,  dico,  (dJcsi,  i.e.),  dixi,  dictum;  rego, 
{reg&i,  i.  o.),  rtxi,  rtctum;  vC'io,  vexi,  vulum  j  cO^'^o,  ccxi,  cocluin. 
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Note.  Fluo  and  strvo  form  tlieir  second  and  third  roots  after  the  analogy  of 
Terbs  whose  first  root  ends  in  a  palatal  or  h. 

2.  B  is  changed  into  p  before  a  and  t;  as,  gcribo,  gcripsi,  gcriptum. 

3.  D  and  t,  before  «,  are  either  dropped,  or  changed  into  «  ;  as,  claudo,  clausi; 
cedo,  cessi;  miito,  mid.  Cf.  ^  f-8,  I,  Rem.  1.  After  m,  p  is  sometimes  inserted 
before  «  and  t ;  as,  sumo,  sumpei^  sumptvm.  R  is  changed  to  s  before  s  and  t  in 
giro  and  iiro. 

4.  Some  other  consonants  are  dropped,  or  changed  into  $,  in  certain  verbs. 

Exc.  1.  Man}'  verbs  whose  first  root  ends  in  a  consonant,  do  not 
add  5  to  foiTO  the  second  root. 

(a.)  Of  tliese,  some  have  the  second  root  the  same  as  the  first,  but  the  vowel 
of  the  second  root,  if  a  monosyllable,  is  long;  as, 

Blbo,        Excfido,        Ico,  Mando,  Scabo,  Solvo,       Verro, 

Edo,  FoJio,  Lambo,       Prehcndo,       Scando,  Strido,      Verto, 

Emo,        Fugio,  Lego>  Psallo,  SJdo,  ToUo,        Volvo; 

to  which  add  the  compounds  of  the  obsolete  cando,  fendo,  and  nito. 

{b.)  Some  make  a  change  in  the  first  root.  Of  these,  some  change  a  vowel, 
tome  drop  a  consonant,  some  prefix  a  reduplication,  others  admit  two  or  more 
of  these  changes ;  as, 

Ago,  egi.  Capio,  cepi.  Facto,  feci. 

Findo,  fidi.  Frango,  fregi.  Fundo,  fudi. 

Jacio,  jeci.  Linquo,  liqui.  Knmpo,  rupi. 

Scindo,  6c5iii.        Sisto,  stjti.  Vinco,  vici. 

Those  which  have  a  reduplication  are 

Cado,  cPc5di.  Csedo,  cecidi.  Cano,  cPclni. 

Curro,  cucuiTi.  Disco,  didici.  Fallo,  fCfelli. 

Pago,  {obi.)  pfpigi  Parco,  peperci.  Pario,  pfpOri.. 

and  pegi.  Pedo,  ptpedi.  Pello,  ptpuli. 

Pendo,  pipendi.  Posco,  poposci.  Pnngo,  pupu^i. 

Tango,  tetjgi.  Tendo,  teteudi.  Tnndo,  tutudi. 

Exc.  2.  Some,  after  tlie  analogy  of  the  second  eonjvjgation,  add  « 
to  the  first  root  of  the  verb ;  as, 

Alo,  alni,  etc.      Cnnsiilo,  Or-mo,  Rapio,  Tremo, 

Colo,  ])epso,  (U'uo,  {obs.)         Strepo,         Volo, 

Compe.^co,  Frtnio,  ]^I61o,  Texo,  Yomo. 

JffSto,  mtigm ;  and  jxino,  pSgid;  add  gn,  with  a  change  in  the  root. 

Exc.  3.  The  following,  after  the  analogy  of  the  fourth  conjugation, 
add  Iv  to  the  first  root : — 

Arcesso,        Cupio,  Lacesso,        Rfido,        Tero,  dropping  P. 

C'apesso,        Incesso,        Peto,  QiuKro,  with  a  chari(/t  oft  into  s. 

Exc.  4.  The  following  add  r,  with  a  change  in  the  root;  those  in 
no  and  sco  dropping  n  and  ac,  and  those  having  er  before  n  changing 
it  to  re  or  rd : — 


Cresco, 
Nosco, 


Pasco, 
(^niesco. 


i>cisco, 
Cenio, 


Spemo, 
Sterno, 


Lino, 
Siiio, 


St-ro, 
to  sow. 


Exc.  5.  (a.)  The  third  root  of  verbs  whose  first  root  ends  in  d  or  t, 
and  some  in  g,  add  s,  instead  of  t,  to  the  root,  either  dropping  the  d,  t, 
and  ^,  or  changing  them  into  .9;  as,  claudo,  clausum;  dejendo,  di' 
Jeitsum ;  ctdo,  cessum ;  Jlecto,  Jiexum ;  fujn,  fxum.  But  the  com- 
pounds of  do  add  \t ;  ac,  pcrdo,  perdltum. 
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with  a  change  of  the  root : — 

Spargo, 

Velio, 


Pello, 
Primo, 


Verro. 


(b.)  The  following,  also,  add 

Excello,  Fallo, 

Percello,  Mcrgo, 

Exc.  <j.  The  following  add  ^  with  a  chaiigc  of  the  root ;  those 
having  n,  nc,  riff,  m/u,  or  mp  at  the  end  of  the  first  root  dropping  « 
and  m  in  the  third : — 

Cerno,      Fingo,         Gero,       S«ro,        Spenw,        Stringo,        Uro, 
Colo,         Fniiigo,       Kumpo,  Sisto,        Stenio;;         Tero,  Vinco; 

to  which  atld  tli«  compounds  of  Unquo,  and  verbs  in  sto  with  the  second  root 
in  V ;  the  hitter  drop  sc  before  t ;  as,  »kwco,  nivL,  upturn ;  except  y>asco,  wliicb 
drops  c  only. 

Exc.  7.   («.)   The  following  have  it : — 
Bibo,  El?cio,  JIolo,        Pono,  wiih  a  change  of  on  itUo  6s. 

Geno,  (o&s.  form  o/'gigno,)      Vomo,       Sino,  dropping  n. 

(6.)    The  following,  like  verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  add  it  to 

the  first  root : — 

Arcesso,  Cupio, 

Facesso,  Lacesso, 

For  oilier  irregularities  occurring  in  this  conjugation,  see  §  172-174. 

§  172.     The  following  list  contains  most  of  the  simple  verba 
both  regular  and  irregular,  in  the  third  conjugation,  with  such 
their  compounds  as  require  particular  notice  : — 


Peto,  T?ro,  drqqna;!  S. 

Quajro,  viith  a  dianje  ofr  into  s. 


Acuo,  Twui,  acGtuni,  d.  to  sJiafpen. 
^  Ago,  egi,  actum,  r.  d.  fci  drii>e.    So  cir- 
cumago,  cijgo,  nnd  pfrago.     *ambf- 
go,  — ,   to  dvtdjt.     So  sata^o.     The 
other  cmii^Kmnds  chnn<je  a  into  i,  in, 
(ite  Jirst  WHit ;  as,  exigo,   exegi,  ex- 
actum,  to  diic^  out.     *prodigo,  -egi, 
to  squander.   See  ^  189,  2. 
-I  Alo,  alui,  altum,   lu-d  later  sLlitum,  d. 
to  nourush. 
*Ango,  anxi,  to  strangle. 
Arguo,  argui,  argutum,  d.  to  convid. 
Aixesso,  -cessivi,  -cessitum,   r.   d.   to 
call  for.    Pass.  inf.  arcessLri  or  ar- 
cessi. 
*Batuo,  batui,  d.  to  beat. 
\iBlbo,  blbi,  bibltum,  d.  to  diitit. 
^  *Cado,  cecidi,  casurus,  to  fill.     The 
conijxnuuls  mange,  a  into  i,  in  thefrst 
root-.!  and  drop  uie  redtqilicatioH  ;  as, 
occldo,  -cldi,  -casum,  v.  to  set. 
^Cicdo,  ceeldi,  ctesum,  r.  d.  tocut.    The 
co7nfxmmk  change  x  into  !,   mid  drop 
the  rtdtqdication ;    as,  occido,    -cldi, 
-clsum. 
Cando,  (obsolete,,)  synonymous  icith  can- 
deo  of  the  second  conjugation.    Hence 
accendo,  -ceiidi,  -censum,  d.  to  kindle. 
So  incendo,  succendo. 
I     *Cano,  ct'Clni,  d.  to  sing.     The  cottv- 
poMids  change  a  inti^  1 ;  as,  *concluo, 
12 


-cinui.  So  occlno,  prscino.  *accl- 
no,  — .  So  iiicino,  tntercino,  succl- 
no,  reel  no. 

*Capesso,  -ivi,  r.  d.  to  undertake. 

Capio,  cepi,  captum,  r.  d.  to  take.  So 
antecapio.  The  other  compounds 
change  a  into  t,  t«  tiie  first  root,  and 
into  e  ill  the  tiiird;  as,  declpio,  dece- 
pi,  deceptum. 

Carpo,  carpsi,  carptum,  d.  "to  pluck. 
The  com^xmiuls  change  a  into^;  as, 
decerpo,  decerpsi,  decerptum. 

Cedo,  cessi,  cessum,  r.  to  yield. 

Cello,  (obsolete.)  excello,  -celJui,  -eel- 
sum,  to  excel.  *antecello,  — •  So 
prajcello,  r^cello.  percello,  -ciili, 
-culsum,  to  strike. 

Cerno,  crevi,  cretum,  d.  to  decree. 

*Cerno,  — ,  to  see. 

Cingo,  cinxi,  cinctum,  d.  to  gird. 

*Clango,  — ,  to  clang. 

Claudo,  clausi,  clausum,  r.  d.  to  shut. 

T he  compounds  change  au  tntou;  as, 
occludo,  occlusi,  occlasum,  to  shut 
up. 

*t Claudo,  — ,  to  limp. 

*tCKpo,  clepsi,  rarely  clepi,  to tteaX. 

Colo,  colui,  cultum,  d.  to  till,  focciilo, 
-cului,  -cultum,  d.  to  hide. 

Cumo,  coinpsi,  comptum,  to  deck. 

*Compesco,  -pescui,  to  restrain. 
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Consfllo,  -sQlni,  -eultum,  m.  r.  d.  to 
consult, 

Coqno,  coxi,  coctum,  m.  d.  to  cook. 

Cr«do,  credjdi,  crecUtuin,  r.  d.  to  be- 
lieve. 
.^  *Cresco,   crevi,   to  grow,    concresco, 
-crevi,  -cretum. 

Cubo  is  of  the  frst  conjurjation.  Cf. 
^  165.  *accumbo,  -cfibui.  to  lie  dmtm. 
So  the  other  compounds  lehtih  inaei't  m. 

*Ciido,  — ,  to  forge,  excudo,  -cudi, 
-cusum,  d.  to  stamp. 

CiipiOj  fupjvi.  cupiUim,  d.  to  desire. 
Suhj.  imj)trf.  cupiret,  Lucr.  1,  72. 
-^  *Curro,  ciicurri,  cnrsarus,  to  rim. 
coiiciirro,  succurro,  and  transcun'o, 
drop  the  reduplication ;  the  other  com- 
pouiuh  sometimes  drop,  and  sometimes 
retain  it ;  as,  decurro,  decurri,  and 
decucurri,  decursum.  *aut6curro, 
— .     So  circurncniTO. 

*D(5go,  degi,  d.  to  live. 

Demo,  dcinpsi,  demptum,  r.  d.  to  take 
away. 

f  Depso,  depsni,  depstnm,  to  knead. 

Dico,  dixi,  dictum,  u.  r.  d.  to  soy. 

-*Disco,  didici,  discitaras,  d.  to  ieam. 

*Dispesco,  — ,  to  separate. 

Divido,  divisi,  divisum,  r.  d.  to  divide. 

Do  is  of  the  first  conjugation,  abdo, 
-didi,  -ditum,  d.  to  nide.  So  condo, 
indo.  nddo,  -dldi,  -ditum,  r.  d.  to 
adtl.  So  dGdo,  tjdo,  prCido,  reddo, 
trado,  vendo.  fdido,  -didi,  -ditum, 
to  distribute.  So  abdo,  subdo.  perdo, 
-dldi,  -ditum,  m.  r.  d.  abscondo,  -di 
or  -ilidi,  -ditum  or  -sum. 
nDuco,  duxi,  ductura,  m.  r.  d.  to  lead. 

Edo,  edi,  esum,  m.  u.  r.  d.  to  eat. 
^  Exuo,  exui,  exutum,  d.  to  strip  off. 
^Emo,  emi,  emptum,  r.  d.  to  buy.     So 
coemo.    The  other  compounds  change 
etoi;  as,  eximo,  -emi,  -emptum. 

Facesso,  -cessi,  -cessltum,  to  execute. 
^  Fiicio,  feci,  factum,  m.  u.  r.  d.  to  do. 
ComjToumied  with  a  preposition,  it 
changes  ii  into  i  in  the  first  root,  and 
into  e  in  the  third,  makes  -fice  in  the 
imperative,  and  has  a  regular  passive, 
(jompounded  ivith  other  icords,  it  re- 
tains A  ichen  of  this  ccmjugalion,  makes 
f^tc  i7ithe  imperative,  and  has  the  pas- 
sive, fio,  factum.    See  ^  180. 

Fallo,  ftfelli,  falsum,  d.  to  deceive. 
*refello,  -felli,  d.  to  refute. 

Fendo,  {obsolete.}  defendo,  -feruli,  -fen- 
sum,  m.  n.  r.  d.  to  defenfl.  otfendo, 
-fendi,  -fensum,  d.  to  offend. 
^  F6ro,  tuli,  latum,  r.  d.  to  bear.  See 
(j  179.  A  perfect  ti'tiili  is  rare.  Jts 
compouivli  (wcafic'io,  altuli,  allutuia; 


flufPro,  abstulj,  ablattim;  diflffro, 
distuli,  dilatum;  confero,  contftli, 
collatum;  infero,  iutfili,  illatum; 
otfero,  obtuli,  oblatnm;  effero,  ex- 
tfili,  elatum;  suffero,  sustiili,  snbla- 
turn ;  and  circnm-,  per-,  trans-,  de-, 
pro-,  ant?-,  praef  ero,  -tuli,  -latum. 

*t  ervo,  vi,  to  boil.    Cf.  ferveo,  2rf  cortj.       i 

Fido,  — ,  fl3us,  to  trust.  See  fj  162,  18.      J 
confide,  conflsns  sum  or  confidi,  to 
rely  on.    difi'ido,    djffisus  sum,    to 
distrust. 

Figo,  fixi,  fixnm,  r.  rarely  fictum,  to  fix, 

Fiudo,  fldi,  fissum,  d.  to  cleave.  j 

Fingo,  finxi,   fictnm,  d.  to  ftign. 

Flecto,  flexi,  flexum,  r.  d.  to  bend. 

*Fligo,  flixi,  to  dash.  So  confligo. 
affllgo,  -flixi,  -flictum,  to  afflict.  So 
infligo.  profljgo  is  of  the  first  cotiju- 
gation. 

Fluo,  fluxi,  fluxum,  (fluctum,  obt.)  r. 
to  fiow. 

Fodio,   fodi,   fossnm,  d.   to  dig.     Old    \ 
pres.   inf.  pass,   fijdiri:    so. .also  ef- 
fOdiri. 

Frango,  fregi,  fractnm,  r.  d.  to  break,     v 
The  compounds  change  a  into  i,  in  the 
first  root;  as,   infringe,   iufregi,  in- 
fractum,  to  break  in  upon. 

*Fremo,  fremui,  d.  to  roar,  hmcl. 

Frendo, — ,  fresum  wfressnm,  to  gnash. 

Frige,  frixi,  frictura,  rarely  frixum,  to    ^ 
roast 

*Fiigio,  f  ugi,  f  HgStiirus,  d.  to  fiee. 

*Fnlgo,  — ,  to  flash. 

Fundo,  f  udi,  f  usum,  r.  d.  to  pour. 

*Kuro,  — ,  to  rage. 

*Gemo,  gemu),  d.  to  groan. 

Gero,  gessi,  gestum,  r.  d.  to  bear.  'i 

Gigno,  {obsolete  gino,)  gSnui,  genltnm, 
r.  d.  to  beget. 

*Glisco,  — ,  to  grow. 

*Glubo,  — ,  to  peel,  deglubo,  — , 
-gluptum. 

Gruo,  (obsolete.},  *congruo,  -gnii,  to 
agree.     So  ingnio. 

Ico,  ici,  ictum,  r.  to  strike.  0 

Imbue,  inibui,  imbatum,  d.  to  imiue. 

*Incesso,  -cessivi  or  -cessi,  to  attack. 

flnduo,  indui,  indutum,  to  put  on. 

Jacio,  jeci,  jactum,   d.   to  cast.     The    ^ 
compounds  change  a  into  I  in  the  first 
root,  and  into  e  in  the  third.    (§  163, 
IJxc.  3);  as,  rejlcio, rejeci,  rejectiim. 

Jungo,  junxi,  junctum,  r.  d.  to  Join. 

Lilcesse,  -cessivi, -ce3sitam,r.  d.  to  pro- 
voke. 

Lacio,  (obsolete.)  The  compounds  change 
a  info  3 ;  as,  allicio,  -lexi,  -lectum,  d, 
to  allure.  So  illlcio.  pellicio.  elicio, 
-Dcai,  -llcltuiu,  to  draw  oiU. 
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I  Laedo,  laest,  loesam,  m.  r.  to  hurt.     The 

compimnds  chan<je  as  irUo  i ;  as,  illido, 

illisi,  illisum,  to  das/i  against. 
*Lambo,  Iambi,  to  lick. 
Lt'go,  legL,  lectum,  r.  d.  to  read.     So 

ailego,  perlt'go,  prajK'go,  relego,  sub- 
lego,  and  translt'go;  the  oilier  com- 
poumh  change  6  mlo  I ;  as,  colllgo, 

collegi,  coUectani,  to  collect.  Bui  the 
following  add  8   to  /oi-m  (he  second 

root ;  §  171,  1 ;  diligo,  -lexi,  -lectum, 

to  hve.    intelligo,  -lexi,  -lectum,  u. 

r.  d.  to  understand,     negligo,  -lexi, 

-lectum,  r.  d.  to  neglect. 
Lingo,  — ,  linctum,  d.  to  lick.    *delin- 

go,  — ,  to  Uck  up. 
Lino,  livi  or  levi,  lltum,  d.  to  dattb. 
*Linquo,  liqui,  d.  to  leave,    relinquo, 

-liqui,  -lictum,  r.  d.    delinquo,  -liqui, 

-lictum.     So  derelinquo. 
Ludo,  lusi,  lusum,  m.  r.  to  play. 
*Luo,  lui,  luiturus,  d.  to  aione.     abluo, 

-lui,  -latum,  r.  d.    diluo,  -lui,  -lu- 

tum,  d.     So  eluo. 
Mando,  mandi,  mansum,  d.  to  chew. 
Mergo,  mersi,  mersum,  r.  d.  to  dip.    So 

immergo;    but  i^i-es.  inf.  pass,  im- 
.        mergSri,  Col.  5,  9,  3. 
V    Meto,  messui,  messum,  d.  to  reap. 
<J    Metuo,  metui,  metutum,  d.  to  Jear. 
*Mingo,  minxi,  mictum,  {sup.)  to  make 

water. 
Minuo,  minui,  mlnutum,  d.  to  lessen. 
Mitto,  misi,  niissum,  r.  d.  to  send. 
t/KAo,  molui,  molUum,  to  grind. 
Mungo,   (obsolete.)     emungo,   -munxi, 

-munctum,  to  wipe  the  nose. 
\  Necto,  nexi,  nexum,  d.  to  kriii.    innec- 

to,    -nexul,    -nexum.     So    anuecto, 

counecto. 
*Ningo  or  -guo,  ninxi,  to  sn/no. 
vj  Nosco,  nuvi,  notum,  d.  to  learn,    ag- 

nosco,  -novi,  -nitum,  d.  to  recognize. 

eognosco,  -novi,  -nItum,  u.  r.  d.  to 

know.     So  recognosco.     *internosco, 

novi,  to  distinguish  between,    prtecog- 

nosco,  — ,  prsecoffiiitum,  to  fore-hiww. 

*dignosco,  — .  So  prajnosco.     ignos- 

00,  -novi,  -ndtum,  d.  to  pardon. 
>J   Kubo,  nupsi,  or  nupta  sum,  nuptum, 

m.  r.  to  marry. 
Nuo,  {obsolete,)  to  nod.    *abnuo,  -nui, 

-nuiturufs,  d.  to  refuse.   *annuo,  -nui. 

So  innuo,  renuo. 
*01o,  olui,  to  smell. 
J   Paiido,  — ,  passum  or  pansum,  to  open. 

So  expando.   dispando,  — ,  -pansum. 
-J     Pago,  {obg.  the  same  as  paco  whence  pa- 

ciscor,)  ptplgi,  pactum,  to  bargain: 

hence 
vi  Pango,  panxi  or  pegi,  pactum,  panctQ- 


rus,  d.  to  drive  in.  compingo,  -pegi, 
-pactum.  So  impingo.  *oppaiigo, 
-pegi.  *d€pango,  — .  So  repaiigo, 
supptngo. 

*Parco,  pt'perci  rarely  parsi,  parsQrua,   \i 
to  spare.      Sonie    ojr    the    compounds 
change  a  to  e ;  as,  *comparco  or  com- 
perco.    *imperco,  — . 

Pa.rio,  pf'pf'ri,  partum,  pariturus,  d.  to     ^ 
bring fo?'th.     The  compounds  are  of 
the  fourth  conjugation. 

Pasco,  pavi,  pastum,  m.  r.  d.  to  feed.     ^ 

Pecto,  — ,  pexum,  and  pectUuni,  d.  to 
comb.     So  depecto.     repecto. 

*Pedo,  pepedi.     *oppedo,  — . 

PeUo,  p&puli,  pulsum,  d.  to  dnve.    Its   ^ 
compounds  are  not  reduplicated. 

Pendo,  pfependi,  pensum,  r.  to  weiph. 
The  compounds  drop  the  reduplication. 
See  §  163,  lice.  1. 

P€to,  petlvi,  pdtitum,  m.  u.  r.  d.  to  ask. 

Pingo,  piuxi,  pictum,  to  paint. 

Pinso,  pinsi,  pinsltum,  pinsum  or  pis- 
tum,  to  pound. 

*Plango,  planxi,  plancturus,  to  lament. 

Plaudo,  plausi,  plausum,  d.  to  clap,  ap- 
plaud. So  applaudo.  *tcircum- 
plaudo,  — .  The  other  compouude 
change  au  into  6. 

Plecto,  — ,  plexum,  d.  to  twine. 

*Pluo,  plui  or  pluvi,  to  rain. 

Pono,  posui,  (anciently  posivi),  pSsI- 
tum,  r.  d.  to  place. 

*tPorrIcio,  — ,  to  offer  sacrifice. 

*Posco,  poposci,  d.  to  demand. 

Pre"'H''-«^°^'^-<i-'"'«^ 

Premo,  pressi,  pressum,  r.  d.  to  press. 
The  compounds  change  e  into  I,  in  the      V 
frsi   root;    as,   imprimo,    impress!, 
impressum,  to  impress. 

Promo,  prompsi,  promptum,  r.  d.  to 
biing  out. 

*Psallo,  psalli,  to  play  on  a  stringed  It^ 
sirumeni. 

Pungo,   pupfigi,   punctum,    to  prick.    , 
compungo,    -punxi,  -punctum.     So 
dispungo,  expungo.    interpungo,  — , 
-punctum.     *repungo,  — . 

Quairo,  qufesivi,  quKsitum,  m.  r.  d.  to     \j 
seek.     The  comjxmnds  change  as  into 
i;  as,  requiro,  requisivi,  requisitum, 
to  seek  again. 

Quatio,  — ,  quassum,  to  shake.  Tin 
comjHtunds  change  qua  into  cQ;  as, 
concutio,  -cussi,  -cussum,  d.  dia- 
cutio,  -cussi,  -cussum,  r.  d.  y, 

Quiesco,  quievi,  quietum,  r.  d.  to  rest.   ^ 

Bado,  rSsi,  rasum,  d.  to  shave.  . 

Rapio,  rapui,  raptum,  r.  d.  to  snatch.    " 
The  compounds  change  a  into  I  in  the 
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^rst  (irtfl  sfcrmd  rootf,  ami  into  e  in 
t)te  third;  as,  diiipio,  -lipiii,  -reptum, 
m.  r.  So  eiipio  and  praei  jpio. 

Kego,  rcxi,  rectum,  r.  d.  to  rule.  The 
eompi>unds  ihanf/e  it  into  i,  hi  the  first 
root ;  as,  dirigo,  direxi,  directum. 
*perj;o,  {/or  perrigo),  perrexi,  r.  to 
t/o  forward,  siir^o  (for  snrrjgo), 
sniTexi,  snrrectnm,  r.  d.  to  j'/se.  So 
porrigo  (for  prorjgo),  to  strtich  out. 

*ltopo,  repsi,  to  ireej). 

Bodo,  rosi,  rosum,  r.  to  fjnnw.  nh-,  ar-, 
e-,  ob-,  prse-rodo,  want  the  perfeit. 

*Rudo,  i-udivi,  to  bmy. 

Kumpo,  riipi,  niptuin,  r.  d.  to  breah 

Buo,  rui,  rutum,  rnitiirus,  to  fall. 
dinio,  -rui,  -rutum,  d.  So  obrao. 
*corruo,  -}Tii.    So  irrno. 

*Sripio,  sapivi,  to  he  mse.  The  com- 
pounds change  a.  into  i;  as,  *resipio, 
-slpivi  or  -sijmi.  *desipio,  — ,  to  be 
sllhj. 

*tScabo,  scabi,  to  scratch., 

Scalpo,  pcalpsi,  scnlptum,  to  engrave. 

Siilo  <»■  s.nllo,  —  salsum,  to  salt. 

*Scando, — ,  d.  to  dintb.  The  lompminds 
change,  a  into  e;  as,  ascendo,  ascendi, 
ascens^uni,  r.  d.  desceiido,  dcscendi, 
(ancitntl^  descendidi,)  desceiisum. 

Scindo,  scjdi,  (uncitntly  sciscidi),  scis- 
suin,  d.  to  vut. 

Scisco,  scivi,  scjtum,  d.  to  cn-dain. 

Scribo,  scrip;;!,  scriptum,  r.  d.  to  zcrite. 

IScnIpo,  sciil))si,  sciilptum,  d.  to  can't. 
Sero,  sC'vi,  satuiii,  r.  d.  to  sow.     consC- 

ro,  -sevi,  -sjtuin.     So  iasero,  r.,  and 

obsero. 
Scro,  — ,  sertum,  to  entu-ine.     Its  cmn- 

jmundihare  -sOnii ;  as,  assero,  -stnii, 

-?ertum,  i-.  d. 
*.Serpo,  serpsi,  to  creep. 
*Sido,  sidi,  to  settle,    lis  compmnnh  here 

general!))  sedi,  sessum,  from  sedeo. 
*Sino,  sivi,  sUnrus,  /i>  permit,    desino, 

desivi,  desitum,  r.  \  284, 1!.  3, 1'.xc.  2, 
Sisto,  stiti,  strit'.iin,   to  stop.     *absist(), 

-stKi.     So  the  other  cnin/xuinds;  but 

circumsisto  ivimts  the  perfeit. 
Solvo,  solvi,  sulutum,  r.  d.  /"  hose. 
Spargo,  sparsi,  sj)arsum,  r.  d.  to  spread. 

The  comjnmnds  change  a  intoe;  as, 

respergo,  -sjiersi,  -spersnm ;  but  with 

circrun  and  in,  a  sometimes  remains. 
Spvcio,      (ohsah'le.)        The    compounds 

change  e  into],  in  the  first  rant;  as, 

aspjcio,  as))exi,  aspcctuin,  d.  to  look 

at.      iuspicio,    iuspexi,    inspectuiij. 

r.  d. 
Spenid,  sprevi,  spretnm,  d.  to  despise. 
*tSpuo,  spui,  to  spit.     *respuo,  res- 

pui,  d. 


Statno,  .ctr>tTi!,  statijtnm,  d.  to  place. 
The  iwnpounds  ihange  a  into  J;  ag, 
iiistitno,  iiistjtui,  inscitutum,  to  i»- 
siitule. 

Stenid,  stravi,  stratnm,  d.  to  strew. 

*Steniuo,  stenini,  to  gnteze. 

*Sterto,  — ,  to  snore.  *tdcsterto,  de- 
stertui. 

*Sting»o,  — ,  to  fTtinijidsh.  djstingno, 
distiiixi,  djstiuctiiin.  So  exstiugno, 
r.  d. 

*Str»"po,  strFpui,  to  ma'ke  a  noise. 

*Stniio,  stiidi,  to  creak. 

Striiijio,  striiixi,  strictum,  r.  d.  to  bind 
or  tie  tight. 

Stnio,  struxi,  stnictuin,  d.  to  build. 

Sfigo,  snxi,  suctnin,  tosuil: 

Siiino,  S5iiiip>i,  siimptnm,  r.  d.  to  talke. 

Siio,  — ,  siitiim,  d.  to  sew.  So  consuo, 
dissTio.  insiio,  -sui,  sutum.  *as- 
suo,  — . 

Tfigo,  {rery  rare),  to  touch.     Hence 

Tango,  tt-tjgi,  tactnm,  r.  d.  to  touch. 
The  compounds  change  .1  into  \  in  the 
first  root,  and  drip  the  reduplication; 
as,  contingo,  contigi,  contactum,  r. 

Tfgo,  texi,  tectiini,  r.  d.  to  iover. 

*Teinno,  — ,  d.  to  despise,  coiitemno, 
-ten)p.«i,  -temijtuin,  d. 

Teudo,  teteiKli,  teiitum  or  tensnm,  to 
siretth.  The  compouwli  drop  the  re- 
duplication ;  as,  extcndo,  -tend!,  -ten- 
turn  or  -teiisum.  So  in-,  os-,  and  re- 
tendo.  detendo  has  tensum.  The 
other  compounds  hare  tciitiim. 

*t  Tergo,  tersi,  tersum,  to  u-ipe.  Ter- 
gco,  of  the  second  conjugation  has  the 
s<ime  seconfl  and  third  roots. 

Tfro,  trivi,  tntjim,  d.  to  )iih. 

Texo,  texui,  textnin,  d.  to  irenve. 

'fingo  or  tingno,  tinxi,  tiiictum,  r.  d. 
1i>  moisten,  tinge. 

*Tollo,  ancienthj  tt'tfili,  -rarely  tolli,  d. 
to  raise.  The  perfei  I  and  supine  sus- 
tfili  and  sublfitum  from  sutiV'ro  take 
the  place  of  the  perfeit  and  supine  of 
toilo  ami  sustollo.  *sust()no,  — ,  r. 
to  raise  up,  to  take  away.  *attollo, 
— .     So  extojio. 

Traho,  traxi,  tractum,  r.  d.  to  draw. 

*'l'rC'ino,  trf-inui,  d.  to  trenUile. 

Tnbuo,  tribui,  tribfitum,  r.  d.  to  as- 
cribe. 

Trfiilo,  trusi,  triieiim,  to  thrust. 

Tundii,  turudi,  tniisum  or  tii=nm,  to 
beat.  The  cimipminds  drop  the  redu- 
jilicatiim,  a>ul  hiire  tusum.  )'e/  con- 
tuTisuiii,  detuiisuiii,  obtunsum,  and 
retHiisxiin,  are  also  found. 

Uugo,  (or  -guo),  unxi,  uiictum,  d.  to 
anoint. 
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\J  Uro,  usst,  ushim,  d.  to  bum. 

*Vddo,  — ,  to  go.  So  supervado.  The 
other  compounds  have  vfisi;  as,  *eva- 
do,  evasi,  r.  So  pervado;  also  iuva- 
do,  r.  d. 

M    Veho,  vexi,  vectum,  r.  to  carry. 

sA  Velio,  vellio?-vulsi,vulsum,d.  toplwk. 
So  avello,  d.,  divello,  evello,  d.,  re- 
vello,  revelli,  revulsum.  The  other 
compounds  have  velli  only,  except  in- 
tei-vello,  which  has  vulsi. 


*'Vergo,  versi,  to  incline. 

Verro,  — ,  versum,  d.  to  brush. 

Verto,  verti,  versum,  r.  d.  to  turn.   See    J 

§  174,  Note. 
Vinco,  vici,  victum,  r.  d.  to  con^ftter.         \J 
*Viso,  — ,  d.  to  visit.  . 

*Vivo,  vixi,  victurus,  d.  to  live.  \J 

*V61o^  volui,  velle  {Jbr  vSlere),  to  be     J 

willing.    See  §  178. 
Volvo,  volvi,  volutum,  d.  to  roll.  yj 

Vomo,  vomui,  vCmitum,  r.  d.  to  vomit. 


Remark.  Those  verbs  in  xo  (and  deponents  in  tor),  of  the  third  conjugation, 
which  areconjuffated  like  capio  (page  115)  are.  caj}io,  cupio,  fdcio,  fddio^  fUffio, 
jacio,  pario,  quatio,  rapiu,  sopio,  compounds  of  uuio  and  specio,  and  grddu>r,  vw- 
tior,  potior,  and  mdvior:  but  compare  mdrior  in  ^  174,  and  drior,  aad  pdtlor 
in  §  177. 

Inceptive   Vei'bs. 

§  173.  Inceptive  verbs  in  general  either  want  the  third  root, 
or  adopt  that  of  their  primitives:  (see  §  187,  II,  2).  Of  those  derived 
from  nouns  and  adjectives,  some  want  the  second  root,  and  some  form 
it  by  adding  ?t  to  the  root  of  the  primitive. 

In  the  foUowinp;  list,  those  verbs  to  which  s  is  added,  have  a  simple  verb  in 
use  from  wliicii  they  are  formed: — 


*Acesco,  acui,  s.  to  grow  soi<r. 

*^Egi-esco,  to  gi-ow  suk. 

*Albesco,  — ,  s.  to  yroLa  white. 

*Alesco,  — ,  s.  tor/row.  coalesco,  -alui, 
-alitutn,  to  grow  toge/her. 

*Ardesco,  arsi,  s.  to  take  Jire. 

*Ai'esco,  — ,  s.  to  grow  dry.  *exares- 
co,  -anii.    So  inaresco,  peraresco. 

*Auge.=co,  auxi,  s.  to  imreuse. 

*C;'Uesco,  ciilui,  s.  to  grow  wai-ni. 

*Calvesco,  — ,  s.  to  become  bald. 

*Caiidesco,  candui,  s.  to  grow  xchite. 

*Canesco,  canui,  s.  to  become  hoary. 

*Claresco,  clarui,  s.  to  become  brigiit. 

*Coudormisco,  -donuivi,  s.  to  ^o  to 
sleep. 

*Contice?co,  -ticui,  to  become  silent. 

*Crebresco,  cr«bui  atul  crcbrai,  to  in- 
crease. 

*Crrulesco,  crudui,  to  become  violent. 

*Ditesco,  — ,  to  grow  ri(h. 

*Duloesco,  — ,  to  grow  sivcet. 

*Duresco,  dunii,  to  gi-ow  hard. 

•^Evllesco,  evilui,  to  become  tvorthless. 

*Kxtimesco,  -timui,  to  fear  greatly. 

*FatI.sco,  — ,  to  gape. 

*Flacccsco,  fiaccui,  s.  to  icllt. 

*  F'ervesco,  fevbui,  s.  to  grow  hot. 

*Floresco,  flnrui,  s.  to  begin  to  foui-ish. 

*Frac'esco,  fracui,  to  grow  7-aneid. 

*Frioresco,  — ,  s.  to  gi-ow  cold.  *per- 
ftlgesco,  -frixi.    So  refngesco. 

12* 


*FrondeRco,  — ,  s.  to  put  forth  leaves. 
*I''ruticesco,  — ,  to  put  forth  shoots. 
*Gt'lasco,  — ,  s.  to  freeze.    So  *coug&- 

lasco,  s.  to  congeal. 
*Geniisco,  — ,  s.  to  begin  to  sigh. 
*Genimasco,  — ,  to  begin  to  bwL 
*GC'nt'rasco,  — ,  s.  to  be  prodiwed. 
*Grandesco,  — ,  to  grcno  large. 
*Griivesco,  — ,  to  grow  heavy. 
*Hseresco,  — ,  s.  to  adJiere. 
*Htbesco,  — ,  s.  to  grow  dull. 
*Honesco,  horrui,  s.  to  gi-ow  rough. 
*Hiiniesco,  — ,  s.  to  grow  moist. 
*rgnesco,  — ,  to  become  in  flamed. 
*Iiid61esco,  -dolui,  d.  to  be  grieved. 
*Ins61esco,  — ,  to  become  haughty. 
*Integrasco,  — ,  to  be  renewed. 
*.TiivOnesco,  — ,  to  grow  young. 
*I,anguesco,  langui,  s.  to  grow  languid. 
*LripTdesco,  — ,  to  become  stone, 
*Latesco,  — .  to  grow  broad. 
^Latesco,  to  be  concealed,  s.  *delitesco, 

-lUui;  *oblUesco, -lltui. 
*Lentesco,  — ,  to  become  soft. 
*Llquesco,  — ,    s.    to    become    liquid. 

*delIquesco,  -llcui. 
*Lucesco,  — ,  s.  to  aroio  light,  to  dawn. 
*Lutesco,  — ,  s.  to  become  muddy. 
*Mricesco,  — ,  8.  I  ,„  , 

*Macresco,  -     |  ^  Srcrw  lean. 

*remacresco,  -macrui. 
♦Midesco,  m&dui,  s.  to  grow  vioitL 
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*Marcesco,  — ,  s.  to  pine  away. 
*Maturesco,  miiturui,  to  ripen. 
*Miseresco,  misenii,  s.  to  pity. 
*M]tesco,  — ,  to  grow  mild. 
*Mollesco,  — ,  to  (/row  soft. 
*JIutesco,  — ,  to  betome  dumb.     *ob- 

mutesco,  obmutui. 
*Nigresco,  nigrui,  s.  to  grow  black. 
*Nite9co,  nitui,  s.  to  grow  bright. 
*N6tesco,  notui,  to  become  known. 
*Obbrutesco,  — ,  to  become  brutish. 
*Obdormisco,  — ,  s.  to  fall  asleep. 
*Obsurdesco,  -surJni,  to  grow  deaf. 
*Occallesco,  -callui,  to  become  callous. 
*01esco,   (scarcely  vstd.)     *;ib61esco, 

-olevi,  s.  to  cease,     fulolesco,  -olevi, 

-ulhim,   s.   to  gi-ow    up.     exolesco, 

-olevi,  -uletuni,  to  grow  out  of  date. 

So  obsolesco.    inolesco,  -olevi,  -oli- 

tum,  d.  to  grow  in  or  on. 
*Pallesco,  pullui,  s.  to  groio  pale. 
*Pa.tesco,  patui,  s.  to  be  opened. 
*Pa.vesco,  pavi,  s.  to  grow  fearful. 
*Pertimesco,  -tlinui,  d.  to  fear  greatly. 
*Pinguesco,  — ,  to  grow  fit. 
*Pubesco,  — ,  to  come  to  maturity. 
*Pu6rasco,  — ,  to  beiome  a  boy. 
*Putesco,  — ,  s.    )  ,    7  .  -J 

*Putresco,  -,  s.  |  *"  ^""'"^  -P"^'"^' 
*Raresco,  — ,  to  become  thin. 
*Reslpisco,  -sipui,  s.   to  recover  one's 

senses. 
*Rrgesco,  rlfrui,  s.  to  grow  cold. 
*Rubesco,  riibui,  s.  to  grow  red.    *erii- 

besco,  -riibui,  d. 


*Sanesco,  — ,  to  become  sound.  *con- 
sanesco,  -siinui. 

*Seiiesco,  sC'iiui,  s.  d.  to  grow  old.  So 
constnesco. 

*Seiitisco,  — ,  s.  to  perceive. 

*Siccesco,  — ,  to  become  dry. 

*Sile.sco,  sllui,  s.  to  grow  stlent. 

*Solidesco,  — ,  to  beiome  solid. 

*Sordesco,  sonlui,  s.  to  become  filthy. 

*Splendesco,  spleiidui,  s.  to  beccnne 
bright. 

*Spuinesco,  — ,  to  begin  to  foam. 

*Stenlesco,  — ,  to  beiome  barren. 

*Stfipesco,  stiipiii,  s.  to  become  aston- 
ished. 

Suesco,  suevi,  suetum,  s.  to  become  ac- 
customed. 

*Tabesco,  tabni,  s.  to  waste  away. 

*Teiifresco  and  -asco,  — ,  to  oeccnm 
tender. 

*Tepesco,  ttpui,  s.  to  groic  warm. 

*Toi-pesco,  torpui,  s.  to  fjrow  torpid. 

*Treiiiisco,  — ,  s.  to  begin  to  tremble. 

*Tiiine?co,  tiimui,  s.  /  .    ,      .    .         „ 

*Turgesco; -,  s.         ^to  begin  to  sweU. 

*UYe.sco,  — ,  to  become  moist. 
♦  Valeseo,  — ,  s.  to  beiome  strong. 
*Vanesco,  — ,   to  vanish.     *evanesco, 

evanui. 
*Vetfrasco,  veteravi,  to  grow  old. 
*Vlresco,  vlnii,  s.  to  grow  green. 
*Vivesco,  vixi,  s.  to  come  to  life.     *r6- 

vivisco,  -vixi. 


§  IT  J:.     Deponent  Verhs  of  the   Third  Conjugation 
V  Apiscor,  aptus,  to  get.     The  compounds 


change  a  into  \  in  the  first  root,  and 
into  e  in  the  third;  as,  adipiscor, 
adeptiis.    So  indJpiscor. 

Expergiscor,  experrectus,  to  awake. 

*Fatiscor,  to  gape  or  crack  (pen.  The 
compounds  change  a,  into  e;  as,  defe- 
tiscor,  -fessus. 

Fruor,  fniltus  or  friictus,  fniltiirus,  d. 
to  enjoy. 

Fungor,  functus,  r.  d.  to  perform. 
>^  Gradior,  gressus,  to  loalk.  The  coin- 
pounds  change  a  into  e ;  as,  aggri'dior, 
aggressus,  r.  d.  Itf.  pres.  aggredi 
areiiaggrediri  •,so,  progrOdi  aWprogi-c- 
diri;  and  pres.  ind.  egreditur,  J'laat. 

*lrascor.  to  be  angry. 
^    Labor,  lapsus,  r.  to  fall. 

.  *Llquor,  to  melt,  flow. 
■^J  Loquor,  locutus,  r.  d.  to  speak. 

illniscor,  {obsolete.)  coinmiuiscor,  com- 
rneutus,  p,  to  invent.  *reaiiniscor, 
to  I'emenwer. 


Morior.  (mori,  rarely  mbnr'i,)  mortrms, 

mriri  ttiras,  d.  to  die.  So  emoiiri.  Plant. 

for  emuri.  I 

Naiiciscor,  nactus  or  nauctus  to  obtain,  \ 
Nascor,  iifitus,  nasciturus,  u.  to  be  born.  ^ 
Kitor,  nixus  or  iiisus,  iu»iinis,  to  lean 

■upon. 
Obllviscor,  oblitus,  d.  p.  to  forget.  -^ 

Piiciscor,    pactus,    d.    to  bargain.     So 

depaciscor. 
Piitior,  passus,  r.  d.  to  suffer.   perpStior,      ^^ 

-pessus. 

From  ])lecto,  to  twine,  come,  ampleo 

tor,  amplexus,  d.  p.  complector,  com- 

])lexus,  p.     So  circumplector. 
Proficiscor,  profectus,  r.  to  depart.  -i 

QuOror,  qnestns,  m.  u.d.  to  complain.         >/ 
*Riiigor,  to  snarl. 
Sequur,  stcfitus,  r.  d.  to  follow. 
Tuor,  tiitus,  /"  protect. 
*Vescor,  d.  to  eat. 
Ulciscor,  ultus,  m.  d.  p.  to  avenge. 
Utor,  usus,  r.  d.  to  use. 


§  175,  176.         VERBS. — SECOND    AND    THIRD   ROOTS. 
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Note.  Devertor,  prcevertor,  revertor,  compounds  of  verto,  are  used  a?  depo- 
nents in  the  present  and  unperfect  tenses;  recertor  also,  sometimes,  in  the 
perfect. 


FOURTH    CONJUGATION. 

§  175,  Verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation  regularly  form  their 
second  root  in  iv,  and  their  third  in  it ;  as,  audio,  audivz,  au- 
ditwm. 

The  following  list  contains  most  regular  verbs  of  this  conjuga- 
tion : — 


Audio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  m.  u.  r.  d.  to  hear. 
*Cio,  civi,  to  exdte.  Cf.  cieo,  §  1G8. 
Condio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  to  season. 
Custodio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  d.  to  <juard. 
*DoiTnio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  m.  r.  d.  to  sleep. 
ErGdio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  d.  to  instruct. 
Expt'dio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  d.  to  disentangle. 
Finio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  r.  d.  to  finish. 
•*Gestio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  to  exult ;  desire. 
Impedio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  r.  d.  to  eHianyle. 
Insanio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  to  be  mad. 
Irretio,  -ivi  or  ii,  to  ensnare. 
Lenio,  -ivi  or  ii,  d.  to  mitif/ate. 
MoUio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  d.  to  soften. 
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*Mugio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  to  bellow. 

Munio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  r.  d.  to  fortify. 

Mutio,  -ivi,  to  mutter. 

Nutrio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  d.  to  nourish. 

Partio,  -ivi  oi-  -ii,  r.  to  divide. 

Polio,  -ivi,  d.  to  polish. 

I'unio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  d.  to  punish. 

Rediinio,  -ivi,  to  eroion. 

Scio,  -ivi,  u.  r.  to  kmno. 

Servio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  m.  r.  d.  to  sei-ve. 

Sopio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  to  lull  asleep. 

Stfibilio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  to  establish. 

Tinnio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  r.  to  tinkle. 

Vestio,  -ivi  or  -ii,  to  clothe. 


§  ITO.  The  following  list  contains  those  verbs  of  the  fourth  con- 
jugation which  form  their  second  and  third  roots  irregularly,  and 
those  which  want  either  or  both  of  them. 

Remark.  The  principal  irregularity  in  verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation 
arises  from  following  the  analogy  of  those  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  whose 
first  root  ends  in  a  consonant;  as,  sepio,  sej}sl,  septum.  A  few  become  irregular 
by  syncope ;  as,  venio,  irni,  ventum. 


AmTcio,  -ui  or  -xi,  amictum,  d.  to  clothe. 

*Balbutio,  — ,  to  stammer. 

Bullio,  ii,  itum,  to  bubble. 

*C:ecutio,  — ,  to  be  dim-si yhied. 

*Cambio,  — ,  to  exchange. 

*Dementio,  — ,  to  be  mad. 

Effutio,  — ,  to  bubble. 

Eo,  ivi  or  ii,  itum,  r.  d.  to  go.  The 
compounds  have  only  ii  in  the  perfect, 
except  obeo,  praseo,  and  subeo,  ichich 
have  ivi  or  ii.  All  the  compouruls  want 
the  supine  and  perfect  participles, 
except  adeo,  ambio,  Iiieo,  obeo,  praj- 
tereo,  sObco,  circiimeo  or  circueo, 
rfideo,  transeo,  ami  *tveneo,  venii, 
r.  (from  venum  eo),  to  be  sola. 


*Fer6cio,  — ,  to  be  fierce. 

Fulcio,  fulsi,  fultuni,  d.  to  proj)  up,        > 

*Gannio,  — ,  to  yelp,  bark. 

*Giricio,  — ,  to  duck  as  a  hen. 

*Glutio,  ivi,  or  gliitii,  to  sioallow. 

Grandio,  — ,  to  make  great. 

*Grunnio,  grunnii,  to  grunt. 

Hanrio,  hausi,  rar.   haurii,  haustum, 

rar.  hausitum,  haustiii-us,  hausurus, 

n.  d.  to  draw. 
*Hinnio,  — ,  to  neigh. 
*Iiieptio,  — ,  to  trijle. 
*Lascivio,  lascivii,  to  be  wanton. 
*LTgurio,  Hgurii,  to  feed  delicately. 
*Lippio,  — ,  r.  to  be  blear-eyed. 
*Obedio,  obediij  r.   to  obey. 
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Farcio,   farsi,   fartum    or   farctum,  to    Pario  is  of  the  third  conjugation,  hut  its 


cram.  The  compounds  generally 
change  a  to  e;  as,  refercio,  -fersi, 
-fertum,  but  con-  and  ef-,  -farcio  ana 
-fercio. 

Fastidio,  -ii,  -Itum,  d.  to  loathe, 

*Ferio,  — ,  d.  to  ttrike. 


compounds  are  ofthejourtli,  changing 
a  to  {' ;  as,  ajierio,  iipemi,  apertxim, 
r.  d.  to  open.  iSci  operio,  d.  comperio, 
comperi,  compertum,  rarely  dep, 
coniperior,  to  find  out.  So  rtp^rio, 
r.  d. 
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Sarcio,  sarsi,  sarhim,  d.  to  patch. 
San'io,  -ivi  or  -ui,  sarritum,  d.  to  weed, 

hoe. 
*Sciiturio,  — ,  to  gtish  out.  i 

Sentio,  sensi,  sensum,  r.  to  feel.  V 

Sepelio,  st'pelivi  w  -ii,  rar.  sepfli,  8£- 


I 


PS.vio,  — ,  p&v!tum,  to  heat. 

*Prurio,  — ,  to  itch. 

Queo,  quivi  or  quii,  quitum,  to  he  ahle. 

So  *nequeo. 
*Raucio,  — ,  r.  to  be  hoarse. 
*Rugio,  — ,  to  roar  as  a  lion. 
Ssevio,  ssevii,  itum,  r.  to  raye. 
♦  Silgio,  — ,  to  perceive  keenly. 
♦Salio,   salui  or  salii,   to  leap.     The 

coinpouTuk  change  a  into  I ;  as,  *absl- 

]io,  — .   So  circumsllio.   *assiIio,  -ui. 

So  dissllio,  insllio.    *desilio,  -ui  or  -ii. 

So  exsilio,  resllio,  subsUio.  *txansll- 

io,  -ui  or  -Ivi,  d.    So  pr5silio. 
Salio,  — ,  itum,  r.  d.  to  salt. 
Sancio,  sanxi,  sancitum  or  sanctum,  d. 

to  rali/y,  sanction. 

Note.  Desiderative  verbs  want  both  the  second  and  third  roots,  except 
these  three; — *csuriu, — v  fsiinitts,  r.  to  desire  to  eat ;  *nv2i(uriu,  -'ici,  to  desire 
to  marry ;  *parturio,  -Ivi,  to  be  in  travail.   See  §  lfc7,  II.  3. 

§  177.     Deponent  Verbs  of  the  Fourth  Conj uc/ation. 


pultum,  r.  d.  to  bury. 
Sepio,  sepsi,  septum,  d.  to  hedge  in, 
*Singultio,  — ,  to  sob,  hiccup, 
*SUio,  sitii,  to  thirst. 
Suffio,  -ii,  -itum,  d.  to  fumigate. 
*Tussio,  — ,  to  cough. 
*Vagio,  vagii,  to  cry. 
Venio,  veni,  ventum,  r.  to  come. 
Viiicio,  vinxi,  viuctum,  r.  d.  to  bind. 


J 
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Assentior,  assensus,  r.  d.  p.  to  assent. 

Bland  ior,  blandltus,  to  flatter. 

Largior,  largitus,  p.  to  give,  bestow. 

Mentior,  mentitus,  r.  p.  to  lie. 

Metior,  mensus  or  metitus,  d.  p.  to 
measure. 

Jlolior,  molitus,  d.  to  strive,  toil. 

Ordior,  orsus,  d.  p.  to  begin. 

Orior,  ortus,  oriturus,  d.  to  spring  up. 
Except  in  the  present  infinitive,  this 
Verb  seems  to  be  of  the  third  conjuga- 
tion. 


Pfrior,  (obs.  whence  pfirttus.)  ex- 
pf-rior,  expertus,  r.  d.  to  try.  opp5- 
rior,  oppertus  or  opperitus,  d.  to 
wait  for. 

Part  ior,  parti tus,  d.  to  divide. 

Potior,  potltus,  r.  d.  to  obtain,  enjoy. 
In  the  jMets  the  present  indicative  and 
imperfect  subjunctive  are  sometimei 
oftJie  third  conjugation. 

Sortior,  sortitus,  r.  to  cast  lots. 


IRREGULAR    VERBS. 

§  178.     Irregular  verbs  are  such  as  deviate  from  the  com- 
mon forms  in  some  of  the  parts  derived  from  the  first  root. 

They  are  sum,  i-ulo,  fero,  edo,  flo,  eo,  queo,  and  their  compounds. 

Sum  and  its  compounds  have  ah-eady  been  conjugated.  See  §  153.  In  the 
conjugation  of  the  rest,  the  parts  which  are  iiTeguhir  are  fuhy  exhibited,  but 
a  synopsis  only,  of  the  other  parts  is,  iu  general,  given.  Some  parts  of  volo 
and  of  its  compounds  are  wanting. 

1.  Volo  is  irregular  only  in  the  present  of  the  indicative  and  infin- 
itive, and  in  the  present  and  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive. 

Remark.  It  is  made  irregular  partly  by  syncope,  and  partly  by  a  change  in 
the  vowel  of  the  root.  In  the  present  infinitive  also  and  in  the  imperfect  sub- 
junctive, after  i  was  dropped,  r  following  /  was  changed  iiito  /;  as,  velire 
(velre)  velle  ;  velerem  (vehem)  vellein. 

Pres.  Indie.        Pres.  Infin.        Perf.  Indie. 
v6'-15,  vel'-l6,  v6l'-u-i,      to  he  willing,  to  wish. 
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INDICATIVE. 

Pres.  S.  vo'-16,  vis,  vult; 

P.  vol'-u-mua,  vul'-tis,  vo'-lunt. 
Imperf.   vo-le'-bam,  vo-le'-baa,  etc. 
Put.        vo'-lam,  v6'-les,  etc. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres. 


S.  ve'-lim,  ve'-lis,  ve'-lit; 
P.  Yfe-U'-mus,  ve-Ii'-tis,  ve'-lint. 
Jmperf.  S.  vel'-lem,  vel-les,  vel'-let; 

P.  vel-le'-mus,  vel-le'-tis,  vel'-l^nt. 


Pe7]f.  vol'-u-i. 

Plup.         v6-lu'-e-ram. 
Put.  per/.  v6-lu'-e-r5. 


Per/.  v6-lu'-€-rim. 
Plup,  vol-u-is'-sem. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres.  vel'-le. 
Per/.  v61-u-is'-se. 


PARTICIPLE. 
P)~es.  vo'-lens. 


Note.   Volt  and  voliis,  for  vult  and  milHs,  and  vin',  for  visne  are  foiuid  in  Plau- 
tus  and  other  ancient  authors. 


2.  Nolo  is  compounded  of  the  obsolete  7ie  (for  non^  and  volo.  The 
r  of  vulo  after  /le  is  dropped,  and  the  vowels  (e  o)  are  contracted 
into  0. 

Pres.  Indie.         Pres.  Injin.         Perf.  Indie. 

no'-lo,  nol'-le,  nol'-u-i,         to  he  unwilling. 


INDICATIVE. 

Pres.  S.  no'-lo,  non'-vis,  non'-vult; 

P.  nol'-ii-mus,  non-vul'-tis,  no'-lunt. 

Imperf.  no-le'-bam,  -bas,  -bat,  etc. 

Put.  no'-lam,  -les,  -let,  etc. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Pres. 


S.  no'-lim,  no'-lis,  no'-lit; 

P.  no-li'-mus,  no-li'-tis,  no'-lint. 

Imperf.  S.  nol'-lem,  nol'-les,  nol'-let; 

P.  nol-le'-miis,  nol-le'-tis,  nol'-lent. 

IMPERATIVE. 


Perf.  nol'-u-i. 

Plup.  no-lu'-e-ram. 

Put.  perf.  no-lu'-e-ro. 


Pcjf.  n5-lu'-e-rim. 
Plup.  nol-u-is'-sem. 


Future. 


Present. 

Sing.  2.  no'-li ;    Plur.  no-li-te.      Sing.  2.  no-li-to,     Plur.  nol-i-to'-te, 

3.  no-li'-to;  no-lun'-to. 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres.  nol'-le. 
Perf.  nol-u-is'-se. 


PARTICIPLE. 
Pres.  n5'-len3. 


Note.   In  non-ins,  rmir-vult,  etc.  of  tlie  present,  non  takes  the  place  of  ne,  but 
nevis  and  nevoU  also  occur  in  Plautus. 
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3.  Malo  is  compounded  of  mar/is  and  volo.  In  composition  magis 
drops  its  final  syllable,  and  volo  its  i'.  The  vowels  (d  o)  are  then 
contracted  into  d. 

Pres.  Indie.         Pres.  Injin.         Perf.  Indie. 

ma'-lo,  mal'-le,  mal'-u-i,      to  prefer. 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres.  S.  ma'-lo,  ma'-vis,  ma'-vult ;  Pcrf.  mal'-u-I. 

P.  mal'-u-mus,  ma-vul'-tis,  ma'-lunt.  Plui>.  nia-lu'-e-ram. 

Imperf.    ma-le'-bam,  -has,  etc.  Put.  perf.  ma-lu'-e-ro. 
Put.         ma'-lam,  -lea,  etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres.      S.  ma'-llm,  ma'-lis,  ma'-lit;  Pf'f-  ma-lu'-e-rim. 

P.  ma-ll'-mus,  mu-li'-tis,  ma-lint.        Plup.  mal-u-is -sem. 
Imperf.  S.  mal'-lem,  mal'-les,  mal'-let ; 

P.  mal-le'-mus,  mal-le'-tis,  mal'-lcnt. 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres.  mal'-le.  Perf  inal-u-is'-sc. 

Note.    Mavdlo,  mavdlunt ;  mardht ;  mdvelim,  mdvelis,  viaviUl ;  and  mavellem  ; 
for  mdlo,  vtdlunt,  etc.,  occur  in  Plautus. 

§  179.  Fero  is  irregular  in  two  respects: — 1.  Its  second  and 
third  roots  are  not  derived  from  the  first,  but  from  otherwise  obsolete 
verbs,  viz.  tulo  for  tollo,  and  tlao,  sup.  tlutian,  by  aphEcresis,  latum  : — 
2.  In  the  present  infinitive  active,  in  tlie  imperfect  subjunctive,  and 
in  certain  parts  of  the  present  indicative  and  imperative,  of  both 
voices,  the  connecting  vowel  is  omitted.  In  the  present  infinitive 
passive,  r  is  doubled. 

ACTIVE    VOICE.  PASSIVE    VOICE. 

Pres.  Indie,  fe'-rn,  (/o  bear.)  Pres.  Indie,  fe'-ror,  (to  be  borne.) 

Pres.  Infin.  fer'-re,  Pres.  Infin.  fer'-ri, 

Perf  Indie,  tu'-li,  Perf  Part,  la'-tiis. 

Supine.  la'-tum. 

indicatrt:. 

Present. 

S.  f e'-r8,  fers,  fert ;  fe'-ror,  fcr'-ris  or  -re,  fer'-tur ; 

p.  fer'-I-mus,  fer'-tis,  fe'-runt.         fer'-i-mur,  fe-rim'-i-ni,  fe-run'-tur. 

Imperf       fe-re'-bam.  Imperf.       fe-rc'-bar. 

Fut.  f e'-ram,  -res,  etc.    Fat.  fe'-rar,  -re'-rls  or  -re'-re,  etc. 

Perf  tu'-li.  Peif  la'-tfis  sum  or  fu'-I. 

Plup.  tu'le-ram.  J'lup.  la'-tus  e'-riim  or  fu'-e-ram. 

Fat.  perf.  tu'-le-ro  Fut.  perf  la'-tus  e'-ro  or  fu  -e-ro. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres.       fe'-ram,  -ras,  etc.  Pres.  fe'-rar,  -ra'-ris  or  -ra'-re,  etc, 

Imperf.  fer'-rem,  -res,  etc.  Imperf.  fer'-rer,  -re'-ris,  etc. 

Perf.      tu'-l6-rim.  Perf.  la'-tus  sim  or  fu'-e-rim. 

Plup.      tu-lia'-sem.  Plup.  la'-tus  es'-sem  or  fu-is'-sem. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pres.  S.  fer,         P.  fer'-te.  Pres.  S.  fer'-re,  P.  fe-rim'-i-ni. 

Fut.    S.  fer'-tcl,    P.  fer-to'-te, 

fer'-to  ;         f  u-run'-tO.    Fut.    S.  fer'-tor,  P.  (f  e-rem'-I-ni.) 

fer'-tor.  fe-run'-t6r. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres.  fer'-re.  Pres.  fer'-ri. 

Pe7-f.  tu-lis'-se.  P^Kf-  'a'-tus  es'-sc  or  fu-ia'-ae. 

Fut.    la-tu'-rus  es'-se.       Fut.    la'-tum  i'-ri. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pres.  fe'-rens.  Per/,  la'-tus. 

Fut.    la-tu'-rus.  Fut.    fe-ren'-dus. 

GERUND, 
fe-ren'-di,  etc. 

SUPINES. 
Former,  la'-tum.  Latter,  la'-tu. 

Note.  In  the  comic  ■nritcrs  tlie  following  reduplicated  forms  ni'e  fonnrl  in 
]i!irts  derived  from  the  second  root,  \\z.  tetdli,  teluluti,  tttulit,  tatulcrunt ;  tetulJrOf 
ittulerit;  tetuUssem,  and  tetulhse, 

§  I80.  Flo, '  to  become,'  is  properly  a  neuter  verb  of  the  third 
conjugation,  having  only  the  parts  derived  from  the  first  root;  but  it 
is  used  also  as  a  passive  of  fdcin,  from  which  it  takes  those  parts  of 
the  passive  which  are  derived  from  the  third  root,  together  with  the 
particijile  in  dus.  The  infinitive  present  has  been  changed  from  the 
regular  form  Jiere  to  Jieri. 

Pres.  Indie.     Pres.  Injin.     Perf.  Part. 

fi'-o,  fi'-c-rl,  fac'-tus,     to  he  made  or  to  become. 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres.  S.  fi'-o,  fis,  fit ;  -?<?/■/.         fac'-tus  sum  or  fuM. 

P.  fl-miis,  fi'-tis,  fi'-unt.    Plup.         fac'-tus  e'-ram  or  fu'-e-ram. 

Imperf.  fi-e'-bam,  fi-o'-bas,  etc.  Fut.per/.fsic'-tiis  c'-ro  or  fu'-e-ro. 
Fut.       fi'-am,  fi'-es,  etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres.  fi'-am,  fi'-as,  e'c.  Perf.  fac'-ti'is  sim  or  fu'-e-rim. 

Imp.   fl'-e-rem,  -e'-res,  etc.  Plup.  fac'-tus  ea'-sem  or  fu-ia'-sem. 
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IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

Prct.  Sing,  fl ;     Plur.  fi'-te.         Pres.  f  I'-e-ri. 

Per/,  fac'-tus  es'-se  or  fu-is'-sS. 
FtU.   fac'-tum  i'-ri. 

PARTICIPLES.  SUPINE. 

Per/,  fac'-tus.  Latter,  fac'-tu. 

Fut.    fa-ci-en'-dus. 

•  Note.  The  compounds  of  fdiio  which  retain  «,  have  also y*io  in  the  passive; 
08,  calefdcio,  to  warm;  passive,  caltflo ;  but  those  which  change  a  into  t  form 
the  passive  reg:ularly.  (Cf.  fuiio  in  the  list,  ^  172.)  Yet  coiijit,  dejit,  and  injit^ 
occur.     See  §  183,  12,  13,  14. 

§  181.  £"'70,  to  eat,  is  conjugated  regularly  as  a  verb  of  the 
third  conjugation  ;  but  in  the  present  of  the  indicative,  imperative, 
and  infinitive  moods,  and  in  the  imperfect  of  tlie  subjunctive,  it  has 
also  forms  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  tenses  of  sum  :— 
Thus. 

INDICATIVE. 

Present. 

S.  e'-do,  e'-dis,  c'-dit, 

(or  es,  est) ; 

P.  ed'-I-miis,  ed'-i-tis,  e'-dunt 

(or  es'-tis), 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Imperfect. 

S.  ed'-e-rem,  ed'-e-rcs,  ed'-e-ret, 

(or  es'-sem,  es'-ses,  es'-set) ; 

P.  ed-e-re'-mus,  ed-e-re'-tls,  ed'-e-rent, 

(or  es-se'-mus,  es-se'-tis,  es'-sent). 

IMPERATIVE. 

Pres,  S.  e'-de,  P.  ed'-i-te, 

(or  es;  es'-te). 

Fut.    S.  ed'-i-to,  P.  ed-i-to'-te,  e-dun'-tS. 

(or  es'-to,  es-to'-te). 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres.  ed'-e-re,    (or  es'-se). 

PASSIVE. 

Pre5.        ed'-I-tur,  (or  es'-tur). 

Imperf.     ed-e-re'-tur,      (or  es-se'-tiir). 

Note,  (a.)  In  the  present  subjunctive,  erft'm,  Ms,  etc.,  are  found,  for  Idam^ 
Idas,  etc. 

(b.)  In  the  compounds  of  edu,  also,  forms  resembling  those  of  mm  occur. 
Ambido  has  the  participles  ambens  and  ambfsits ;  comedo  has  comesus,comesurus, 
and  rarely  comcstus;  and  adedo  and  exddo  have  ade&ua  and  exceua. 
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§  182.  Eo  is  irregular  in  the  parts  which,  in  other  verbs  are 
formed  from  the  first  root,  except  the  imperfect  subjunctive  and  the 
present  infinitive.  lu  tlicse,  and  in  the  pa.rts  formed  from  the  second 
and  third  roots,  it  is  a  regular  verb  of  the  fourth  conjugation. 

Note.  Es  has  no  lli-st  mot,  and  tlie  parts  usually  derived  froia  that  root, 
ooasist,  in  this  verb,  of  terminations  only. 

Pres.  [lulic,     Pres.  fnfti.     Per/.  Indie.     Per/.  Part. 

e'-o,  I'-re,  i'-vi,  i'-tum,      to  ffo. 

INDICATIVE. 
Pres.      S.  e'-o,  is,  it;  Fut.  i'-bo,  I'-bis,  i'-bit,  etc. 

P.  i'-mus,  i'-tis,  e'-unt.        Pej-f.         I'-vi,  i-vis'-ti,  i'-vlt,  etc. 
Imperf.  S.  I'-bara,  i'-bas,  i'-bat;       Plup.        iv'-e-ram,  iv'-e-ras,  etc. 

P.  i-ba'-mus,  etc.  Fut,per/.iy'-^-ro.,  iv'-e-ris,  etc. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres.       e'-am,  e'-as,  e'-ut,  etc.         Per/,  iv'-e-rim,  iv'-e-ris,  etc. 
Imperf.  i'-i-em,  i'-res,  i'-ret,  etc.      Plup.  i-vis'-sem,  i-vis'-ses,  e(c. 

IMPERATIVE.  INFINITIVE. 

Pres.  S.  i,         P.  I'-tc.  Pres.  i'-re. 

Fut.    2.  i'-td,         I-to'-te,  Per/-  i-vis'-se. 

3.  i'-to;        e-un'-to.  Fut.    i-tu'-rus  es'-se. 

PARTICIPLES.  GERUND. 

Pres.  i'-ens,  Q/en.  e-un'-tis.)  e-un'-di, 

Fut.    i-tu'-rus,  a,  um.  e-un'-do,  etc. 

REMAnK  1.  In  some  of  the  componnds  the  forms  ea»t,  ies,  iet  occur,  though 
rarely,  in  the  futiii-e;  as,  re(kanu,  »'e(/(€.<,  abivt,  e-xit-t^  prodknt.  Istk,  issem,  and 
isse,  su-e  fornied  by  contraction  for  icUtiA,  ivi^em,  and  ivisse.     See  §  162,  7. 

Rem.  2,  In  th.e  passive  voice  are  found  the  infinitive  ii-u,  and  the  third  per- 
sons sinpdar  f/«/-,  ilKiiia\  ibitur,  U^iii  tst^  etc. -^  eatur,  ireitir,  eundum  est,  etc., 
which  are  used  impersonally.     See  §  184,  2,  {a.) 

Rem.  3.  The  compounds  of  e<>.  including  veneo^  are  conjugated  like  the  sim- 
ple verb,  but  niost  of  them  have  d  in  tlic  perfect  nitlier  than  Ivi.  See  under  eo 
in  §  176.  Adeo^  aniceo,  into,  prceiereo,  seieo,  and  tratisev^  being  used  actively, 
are  found  in  the  passive  voice.  IniHiir  occurs  as  a  future  passive  of  ineo. 
Ambio.is  regular,  like  audio,  but  has  either  ambtbat  or  ambUbat. 

Note.  Qiieo,  I  can,  and  tvequeo,  I  cannot,  are  conjugated  like  «o,  but  they 
want  the  imperative  mood  and  the  gerund,  and  their  participles  rarely  occur. 
The}^  are  sometimes  found  in  the  passive  voice,  before  an  infinitive  passive. 

DEFECTIVE    VERBS. 

§  183.  (1.)  Defective  verbs  are  those  which  are  not  used 
in  certain  tenses,  numbers,  or  persons. 

Remark.  There  are  many  verbs  which  are  not  found  in  all  the  tenses,  numbers,  and 
persons,  exhibited  in  the  paradigms.  Some,  not  originally  defective,  are  accounted  so, 
because  they  do  net  occur  in  the  classics  now  extant.  Others  are  in  their  nature  defec- 
tive. Thus,  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  pas.sive  voice  must  be  wanting  iu  many 
verbs,  from  the  naturn  of  their  sii^nilicatic-ii. 
U 
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(2.)  Tlie  following  list  contains  such  verbs  as  are  remarkable  for 
■wanting  many  of  their  parts : — 

1.  OA'i,  Ihate.  6.  Y:\t],  to  speah.  11.  Cedo,  fell,  or  give  vte. 

2.  Cce.'p\,  I  have  he  gun,  7.  QntBso.  J  pray.  12.  Confit,  it  is  clone. 
8.  Memlui,  /  remember.  8.  Ave,     )  hail,  or  13.  Defit,  it  is  wanting. 
4.  Alo,          )  J  9.  Siilve,  ) /"areu'e?/.  14.  Infit,  he  begins. 

6.  luquam,  )     *"^*  10.  Apage,  oegone.  15.  Ovat,  Ae  rejoices. 

1.    Orfj,  ccep?,  and   memmi  are  nsed  chiefly  in  the  perfect  and  in 
the  other  parts  formed  from  the  second  root,  and  are   thence  called 
.  vreteritive  verbs.     Odi  has  also  a  deponent  form  in  the  perfect  :— 
Thus, 

Ind.  perf.  6'-d>  or  or'-«ti?  sum ;  phip.  oil'-e-ram ;  fui.  per/.  o(l'-€-ro. 
SuBj.  pe)-f.  od'-e-riin;  pliip.  o-dis'-sem. 
Inf.  perf.  u-dis'-se ;  Jut.  o-su'-nxm  es'-se. 
Part.  fut.  o-su'-ms;  perf.  o'-sns. 

Note  1.  ExOsus  and  pfrosu^,  like  fe!<3,  are  used  actirelr.  O'hvit,  for  wK<,  oc- 
curs, il.  Anton,  in  Cic.  Fhil.  13,  19:  and  oditnJi  in  Appuleius. 

2.  IxD.  2?ej/.  cce'-pi ;  ^?f/_p.  ccep'-e-ram ;  fut.  perf.  ccep'-e-ro. 
Sl'bj.  peif.  coep'-e-rim;  plup.  cce-pis'-sein. 
Inf.  /;e7-/7  cce-pis'-se ;  y«/.  ca»j)-t1i'-rum  es'-se. 
Pakt.  fut.  c(Tep-tfi'-rus ;  perf.  ctep'-tus. 

Note  2.  In  Plantiis  are  found  a  present,  ccepio,  present  snbjnnctiTe,  ccepinm, 
and  infinitive,  ccepere.  Before  an  infinitive  passive,  cceptus  est,  etc.,  rather  than 
capt,  etc.,  are  commonly  used. 

8.  Ind.  pe7f.  mpm'-5-ni;  phip.  me-mln'-e-ram ;  fut.  perf.  m6-min'-e-ro. 
SuBj.  perf.  me-min'-e-rim;  plup.  mem-i-nis'-sem. 
Inf.  perj.  mem-!-nii5'-SP. 
Impekat.  2  pers.  S.  me-men'-to;  P.  mera-en-to'-te. 

Note  3.  Odi  and  memini  have,  in  the  perfect,  the  sense  of  the  present,  f\nd, 
in  the  pluperfect  and  ftitnre  perfect,  the  sense  of  the  imperfect  and  future;  as, 
fugiet  atque  oderil.  Cic.  In  tliis  respect,  novi,  I  know,  the  perfect  of  nosco,  to 
learn,  and  consuevi,  I  am  wont,  the  perfect  of  toTisuesco,  1  accustom  myself,  agree 
"with  odi  and  mtmini. 

4.  Lnd.  pi-es.  ai'-o,*  a'-is,  a'-it;  , ,  ai'-unt.* 

imp.  ai-e'-bam,  ai-e'-bas,  ai-e'-bat ;  ai-e-ba'-mus,  ai-e-ba'-tls,  ai-e'-bant. 

SuBj.  pres. ,  ai'-iis,  ai'-at;  , ,  ai'-ant. 

Imferat.  pres.  a'-5.        Pakt.  pi-es.  ai'-ens. 

Note  4.  Ais  with  ne  is  contracted  to  ain''  like  riden\  abin' ;  for  videsne, 
abisne.  The  comic  writers  use  the  imperfect  aibas,  aibat  and  a'lhant,  which  are 
dissj'llabic. 

6.  Ind.  p-e$.  5n'-quam,  in'-quis,  in'-quit ;  in'-qul-mus,  in'-qul-tls,  in'-qui-unt. 

rmp. , ,  in-qui-e'-bat,  anrfiu-qui  -bat; , , in-qui-e'-bant. 

ful. ,  in'-qui-Gs,  in'-qui-et;  , , . 

P^^'f- )  in-quis'-ti,  in-quit;  , , . 

Sub  J. />res. ,  in  -qui-as,  in'-qui-at;  ,  in-qui-a'-tls,  in'-qui-ant. 

Imferat.  in'-que,  in'-qui-to. 

6.  Lnd.  pres. , ,  fa'-tur;  fut.  fa'-bor, ,  fab'-i-tur. 

P^ff  fatus  est;  2^lf'P-  fatus  eram. 

Imferat.  fa'-re.     Part.  pres.  fans;  perf  fa'-tQs;y»^  fan'-dus. 
Isrvs.  pres.  fa'-rl  or  f a'-ri-tr.     Gerund,  gen.  fan'-d5;  abl.  fan'-do. 
Supine,  fa'-tu. 

•Pronounced  a'-yo,  o'-yi/nt,  etc.,  wherever  the  diphthong  ai  m  followed  by  a  vowd. 
See  §  9, 1. 
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Interfori  has  the  forms  inter/' atur,  in/erfdta  est,  interfari,  interfans,  and 
interfutus. — Kjfari  has  effiibiir,  effabere,  e[j'atus  est,  effdti  stmt ;  imperiit. 
ejfdre;  effari,  effdtus,  effandus,  effando ;  ejjdtit. — Prtefdn  occurs  in 
the  follovvmg  forms,  prafdiur,  proi/'dmur ;  preefabimlur ;  pnefdrer; 
prcefiirenlur ;  prcefdti  siiiiius ;  pra'fdlusfmro;  impenit.  pitsfdio,  prvefa- 
711)  iw  ;  prc^fam,  prtefdtus,  2>reeJ'amus;  prafando. — Prdfdri  husprofdlur, 
prqfdta  est,  prv/dta  sniU,  profdius  and  prdfans. 

7.  Ind.  pres.  quse'-so, ,  quse'-sit;  qu«s'-u-inus, ^ . 

Inf.  pres.  quses'-e-r^e. 

8.  Imperat.  a'-ve,  a-ve'-tc;  a-ve'-to.    Inf.  a-ve'-r«. 
Isioi'E.   Acere  aud  salcire  are  often  used  with  jubeo. 

9.  Ind.  pres.  sa^-r€-o;yu^  sal-ve'-bis.    Inf.  pres.  sal-ve'-rfi. 
Imperat.  sal'-ve,  sal-ve'-te;  sal-ve'-to. 

10.  Impekat.  ap'-a-ge.     So  age  with  a  subject  either  singular  or  pluraL 

11.  Imperat.  sing,  cc'-do;  pi.  eet'-t5  for  cfid'-l-tfi.  Hence  cSdodum. 

12.  Ind.  pres.  con' -i it  \  fut.  con-fi'-et. 

Suiij.  pres.  con-fi'-it;  imperf.  con-fi'-e-rf't.     Inf.  pres.  con-fI'-6-ri. 

13.  Ind.  pres.  de'-fit;  pi.  de-fl'-unt;  ful.  de-fi'-et.     Subj.  pres.  de-fi'-it 
Inf.  lires.  de-fi'-e-ri.     So  ef-f i'-4-rI,  (uvi  iii-ter-f  I'-^-ri.  Fla*ii. ;  atul  iu-ter- 

fl'-at.  Lucr. 

14.  Ind.  pres.  in'-fit;  pi.  in-fi'-unt. 

15.  Ind.  pres.  o'-vat.     Subj.  pres.  o'-vet;  imperf.  6-va'-ret. 

i^AKT.  pres.  o'-vans ;  pei-f.  o-va'-tds ;  fut.  ov-a-tu'-rus.     Gerund,  6-van'-dL 

Remark  1.  Among  defective  verbs  are  sometimes,  also,  included  the  follow- 
ing:— /<)/v»i,  y(>rfs,  etc., y  re,  (see  §  154,  R.  3. )  Ausim,  ausis,  attsit;  ausint.  Faxo 
and  fuxim,  faxis,fcixit;  faximus,  faxUis,  faxitU.  Faxem,  The  form  in  o  is 
an  o\d  future  perfect;  that  in  im  a  perfect,  and  that  in  em  a  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive.   See  ^  102,  7,  {<:.),  and  9. 

Rem.  2.  In  the  present  tense,  the  first  person  singular,  furo,  to  be  mad,  and 
dor  and  der,  from  do,  to  give,  are  not  used.  So  in  the  imperative  sci,  cOpe  and 
poUe,  from  ir/o,  cupio,  and  poUeo,  do  not  occur. 

Rem.  3.  A  few  words,  sometimes  classed  with  defectives,  are  foiTned  by 
contractif>n  from  a  verb  and  the  conjunctioa  si;  as,  sis  tor  si  vis,  euUis  tov  d 
vtdtis,  sodes  for  si  audcs  (for  audies.) 


BIPERSONAL    VERBS. 

§  184:.  (rt.)  Impersonal  verbs  are  those  which  are  used] 
only  ill  the  third  pei'son  singular,  and  do  not  admit  of  a  personall 
subject. 

{h.)  The  subject  of  an  impersonal  verb  in  the  active  voice  is,  for  the  most 
part,  either  an  infinitive,  or  an  infinitive  or  subjunctive  clause;  but  in  English 
tJie  neuter  pronoun,  it,  commonly  stands  before  the  verb,  and  repiHssents  such 
clause;  as,  7)ui  dvki-tnt  seribt're,  it  delights  me  to  unite.  Sometimes  an  accusa- 
tive depending  on  an  impersonal  verb  takes,  in  English,  the  place  of  a  sub- 
ject; as,   ine  mix^rei  (id,  I  pit}'  thee. 

1.  Impersonal  verbs  in  the  active  voice  are  conjugated  in  the  sev- 
eral conjugations  Vi^lq  delectat,  it  delights;  decet^  it  becomes;  contingit., 
it  happens ;  evenit,  it  happens ;  thus ; — 
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Imp. 


SWB. 


IlfF. 
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lit  Om}. 

2d  (hnj. 

Sd  CoT^. 

m  Cor^. 

Pres. 

delectiit. 

dfcet, 

Cf>ntingit, 

even  it, 

Imp. 

delectabat, 

decAbat, 

eoiitliii^C'bat, 

eyeniebat, 

Fut. 

delectabit, 

decebit, 

coiitiiifret, 

eveiiiet. 

Perf. 

delectavit. 

decuit. 

eoutigit, 

eTeiiit, 

Plup. 

delectavC-rat, 

deciiC  rat, 

coiitigirat, 

CTenerat, 

Fut.  perf. 

delectayerit. 

deciurit. 

c&ntigCrjt. 

erenerit. 

Pres. 

delectet. 

deceat, 

contingiit, 

ercniat. 

Imp. 

delectaret, 

deceret. 

contiii^eret, 

eveiiiret. 

Perf. 

delectaTerrt, 

decuerit, 

contifi-rit, 

eyenerit. 

Plup. 

delectaTisset. 

decuisset. 

contigisset. 

erenisset. 

Pres. 

delectare, 

deeere, 

contingere, 

CTeiiire, 

Per/. 

delectafisse. 

decaisss. 

eontigisse. 

erenisse. 

2.  (fl.)  Most  neuter  and  many  actice  verbs  maj  be  iisecl  imperson- 
ally in  the  passive  voice,  by  changing  the  personal  subject  of  the  ac- 
tive voice  into  an  ablative  with  the  preposition  a  or  ab  ;  as, 

Jlli  pugnatit ;  or  puqnatur  ah  iUh,  they  fight.  Itli  qncgrunt,  or  qmvritur  ab 
iUU,  they  ask.  Cf.  §  l4l,  Kem.  2. 

(&.)  In  the  passive  form,  the  subject  in  English  is,  commonly,  either 
the  agent,  expressed  or  understood,  or  an  abstract  noun  foniicd  from 
the  verb;  as, 

Pugnaium  est,  ice,  they,  etc.  fonght;  or,  the  battle  was  fonght.  Concwritur, 
the  people  run  together ;  or,  there  is  a  concourse. 

(f.)  Sometimes  the  English  subject  in  the  passive  form  is,  in  Latin,  an  ob- 
lique case  dependent  ou  the  verb ;  as,  Javetur  tibi,  thou  art  favored. 

The  following  are  the  forms  of  impersonal  verbs  in  the  several  conjagaticaas 
of  the  passive  voice: — 

I5I>ICAT1V1;  SfooD. 


Pres. 

pi^gnatnr. 

favetur, 

curritur, 

venitnr, 

Imp. 

pugnabatur, 

favebfitnr, 

CJirrebfitur, 

veiiiebatur, 

Fut. 

pugiiabjtur. 

favebHur, 

cnrrtltur, 

venietur. 

Perf. 

pagnatura  est  or 

faututu   est    or 

ctirsum    est 

or 

ventum    est 

cr 

iuit. 

fuit, 

fuit. 

fuit, 

Plup. 

p«gnatnm  erat  or 

fautnm  Prat  or 

cursum  erat 

or 

ventam  erat 

or 

fuerat, 

fuerat. 

fuerat. 

fuerat, 

Fut.p 

pumiatum  erit  or 
merit. 

fixutum    trit  or 

CJirsum    trit 

or 

ventum   trit 

or 

ftierit. 

fuerjt. 

fuerit. 

SuBjuxcnvK 

Mood. 

Pres. 

pugnetnr, 

faveatur, 

curratnr, 

veniatnr. 

Imp. 

pugnaretur, 

faveretur, 

curreretur, 

veniretur. 

Perf 

pugnatum  sit  or 

fautum   sit     or 

cui-snm    sit 

or 

ventnin    sit 

or 

fnerit, 

fuirit, 

fnerit, 

fuerit. 

Plup. 

pugnatum  esset  or 

fantum  esset  or 

cursum  esset 

or 

veiituiu  esset 

or 

faisset. 

fuisset. 

fuisset. 

fuisset. 

IXFIMTIVK    MoOP. 

Pres. 

pugnari, 

faveri, 

curri, 

venlri. 

Perf 

pitgnfitnm  esse  w 

fautum  esse  or 

cnrsum  esse 

or 

ventum  esse 

vr 

fui*>e, 

Ail-sc, 

fuisse, 

fuisse. 

Fut. 

pugnatum  iri. 

fautuui  }ri. 

cursum  iii. 

ventum  iri. 

§184. 
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3.  In  like  manner,  in  the  periphrastic  conjugation,  the  neuter  gen- 
der of  the  participle  in  dus,  both  of  active  and  neuter  verbs,  is  used 
impersonally  with  est,  etc.,  and  the  dative  of  the  person ;  as,  mihi 
scribendum  fuit,  I  have  been  obliged  to  write ;  moriendum  est  oinnXbus, 
all  must  die.    See  §  162,  15,  R.  5. 

Remark  1.  Grammarians  usually  reckon  only  ten  real  impersonal  verbs,  all 
of  which  are  of  tlie  second  conjugation,  viz.  decei,  libet,  licet,  liquet,  miserei, 
opartet,  ptoet,  panltet,  pudet,  and  tadet.  (See  ^  169.)  Foiu"  of  these,  decet,  lih«t, 
licet,  and  Uquet  occur  also  in  the  third  person  plural,  but  without  personal  sub- 
jects. There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  good  reason  for  distinguishing  the 
verbs  above  enumerated  from  other  impersonal  verbs.  The  following  are  such 
other  verbs  as  are  most  commonly  used  impersonally; — 


(a.)    In  the  first  conjugation  : — 


Constat,  it  is  evident. 
Juvat,  it  dtli<ihts. 
PrKstat,  it  is  better. 
Eestat,  it  remcnns. 
Stat,  it  is  resolved. 


Vacat,  there  is  leisure. 

Certatur,  Oiere  is  a  con- 
tention. 

Peccatur,  a  faxdi  is  c<»ii- 
vdtted. 


(b.)    In  the  second  conjugation  :- 


Apparet,  it  appears. 
Attlnet,  it  belongs  to. 
Displlcet,  it  displeases. 
Dolet,  it  gneves. 
Miseretur,  U,  distresses. 
Patet,  it  is  plain. 


Pertiiiet,  it  pertains. 
Placet,  it  pleases. 
Fletur,  we,  etc.  weep,  or, 

there  is  weeping. 
Nocetur,     injury    is    in- 

Jlicied. 


(c.)    In  the  third  conjugation  : — 


Accidit,  it  happens. 
Conducit,  ii  is  fisefiil. 
Coutingit,  it  happens. 
Fallit,  or    )  it  esciq)es  me  ; 
Fugit  me,  )  I  do  not  ktutw. 


Jliserescit,  it  distresses. 
Suft'icit,  it  suffices. 
Creditur,  it  is  believed. 
CuiTitur,  people  run. 


((Z.)    In  the  fourth  conjugation 

agreed 


Conv6nit,    it   is 
upon ;  ii  is  Jit. 
Evenit,  ii  happens. 


Expedit,  it  is  expedient. 
Dormitur,  we,  they,   etc. 
sleep. 


(e.)    Among  irregular  verbs : — 


Fit,  it  happens. 
Interest,  it  concerns. 
Obest,  it  is  hurtful. 


Preterit  me,    t(   is   tin- 

knoicn  to  me. 
Prodest,  it  avails. 


Pugnatur,     a    battle     is 

fought. 
Statur,  they  stand  frm. 


PersuadStur,  he,  they,  etc. 

aj-e  persuaded. 
Pertasum   est,  he,  they, 

etc.  are  disgusted  with, 
Siletur,  silence  is  main- 

lainea. 


Desinltur,  there  is  an  end. 
Scribltur,  it  is  written. 
Vivltur,  we,  etc.  live. 


Scltur.  it  is  known. 
Itur,  they,  etc.  go. 
Veiiitur,  they,  etc.  come. 


Refert,  it  concei'ns. 
Subit,  it  occurs. 
Superest,  it  remains. 


(f.)  To  these  may  be  added  verbs  signifying  the  state  of  tlie  weather,  or  the 
operations  of  nature.  The  subject  of  these  maybe  Jupiter,  deus,  or  cceluni, 
which  are  sometimes  expressed.     Of  this  kind  ai"e  the  following: — 


it  lightens. 


Fulget, 
Fulgurat, 
Fulminat, 
Gelat,  it  freezes. 
Grandlnat,  it  hails. 


LapVdat,  it  rains  stones. 

Illucescit,  )     •'  •' 

Ningit,  it  snoics. 
Pluit,  it  rains. 

Lnpldat,  ningit,  and  pluit  are  also  used  impersonally  in  the  passive  voice. 

13* 


Tonat,  it  thunders. 
Vesperascit,      )  evening 
Advesperascit,  >      a/>- 
Invesperascit,  j  preaches. 
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Eem.  2.  Tmpersonal  Terbs,  not  'beinEr  n^ed  in  the  imperative,  take  the  sub- 
junctive in  its  stead;  as,  dtlectef,  let  it  delight.  lu  the  passive  voice,  their 
perfect  participles  are  used  only  in  the  neuter. 

Eem.  3.  Most  of  the  iinpersonrd  verbs  want  participles,  frerands,  ami  su- 
pines; but  pteniM  has  a  present  participle,  fntmes  in  rus  atid  diis,  and  the  ge- 
rund.    Pudt^t  and  piiitt  have  also  the  gerund  and  future  passive  participle. 

Rem.  4.  Most  of  the  above  verbs  are  also  used  personally,  but  frequently  in 
R  somewhat  different  sense;  as,  ut  Tiberis  inter  eos  el  jxnia  inttreaei,  so  that 
the  Tiber  and  briJi,'e  were  between  them. 


EEDUNDANT     VERBS. 

§  185.  Redunrlant  verbs  are  those  which  have  different 
forms  to  express  the  same  meaning. 

Verbs  may  be  redundant  in  termination  ;  as,  fahrXco  and'  fnbricor, 
to  frame  ; — in  conjugation  ;  as,  idco,  -are,  and  k'lvo,  -ere,  to  wash  ; — 
or  in  certain  tenses ;  as,  OiJi  and  usus  sum,  I  hate. 

1.  The  following  deponent  verbs,  besides  their  passive  fonn,  have 
an  active  form  in  o,  of  the  same  meaning,  but  which  is.  in  general, 
rarely  used.  A  few,  however,  which  are  marked  r.,  occur  more  rare- 
ly than  the  corresponding  forms  in  o. 


Abominor,  to  abhor. 

Adulor,  to  flutter. 

Altercor,  to  dispute. 

Amplexor,  to  tmbrcwe. 

Arbitror,  to  sujypoie. 

Argutor,  to  prate. 

Assentior,  to  assent. 

Auciipor,  to  hunt  after. 

Auguror,  toforetdl. 

Aurlgor,  to  drite  a  chariot. 

Ausplcor,  to  take  the  au- 
spices. 

Cachinnor,  r.  to  laiujh 
aloud. 

Comitor,  to  accomprmn. 

Commentor,  to  deliberate. 

Convivor,  to/east  toyether. 

Cunctor,  (cont.),  to  delay. 

Dignor,  to  deem  worthy. 

Depascor,  to  feed  upon. 

Elucubror,  to  elaborate. 


Fabricor,  to  frame. 
Feiuror,    to   leitd  on   in- 
terest. 
Fluctuor,  to  fluctuate. 
Fnistror,  to  disappoint. 
Fruticor,  to  sprout. 
Impertior,  r.  to  impart. 
Jurgor,  to  quarrel. 
Lacrimor,  r.  to  weep. 
Ludificor,  to  ridittUe. 
Luxurior,  r,  to  be  rank. 
Medlcor,  to  heal. 
Mereor,  to  deserve. 
Metor,  to  measure. 
Jlijcreor,  to  commiserate. 
Jloderor,  to  vmderate. 
JIuntror,  v.  to  bestow. 
Nictor,  r.  to  icink. 
Niiti'ior,  r.  to  nourish. 
Obsonor,  to  cater. 
Opinor,  to  suppose. 


Oscjtor,  to  ffctpe. 
Facificor,   r.   to  make  a 

peace. 
Palpor,  to  caress. 
I'artior,  to  diride. 
l*i)I>idor,  to  lay  waste. 
Punior,  to  punidi. 
Kuminor,  to  ruminate. 
Sciscjtor,  to  inquire. 
Sortior,  to  cast  lots. 
Stabulor,  to  stable. 
Tueor,  to  defend. 
Tuniultuor,  to  be  in  con- 

fuiion. 
Tutor,  to  defend. 

rtor,  to  use. 
llrinor,  to  dire. 
Velificor,  to  set  sail. 
Vencror,  to  reverence. 
Vocif  Cror,  to  bawl. 


2.   The  following  verbs  are  redundant  in  conjugation  : — 


Boo,  -are, 
Boo,  -ere,  r. 
Bullo,  -are,  | 
EuUio,  -ire,  | 
Cieo,  -ere, 
Cio,  -ire,  r, 
Denso,  -are, 
Denseo,  -ere, 
Fers'eo,  -ere, 
Ferv'o,  -fre. 


to  roar. 


to  boil. 


to  excite. 


to  shine. 


to  anoint. 


to  thicken, 
to  boil. 


pdio.-ere,     |^. 
Fodio,  -ire,  r. )         ^ 


Fnlgeo,  -ere, 

Fulgo,  -ire,  r. 

Lavo,  -are,      |  ,^        j^_ 

Lavo,  -t  re,  r.  ) 

Lino,  -ire, 

Linio,  -ire,  r. 

Nicto,  -are,  I  ^^  ^^,.^j^^ 

Kicto,  -ere,  ) 

^^'"'-^••^'itosaft. 
oalio,  -ire,  ) 

Scateo,-cre,    \  to  abound. 
Scato,  -ere,  r.  ) 


Sono,  -sire, 
S<"ino,  -ere, 
Strideo,  -ere. 
Stride,  -ere, 
Tergeo,-ere,  K^^^ 
Tergo,  -ere,    )         -^ 
Tneor,  -eri, 
Tuor,  -i,  r. 


to  sound. 


to  creak. 


to  protect. 


Those  marked  T.arevar e- 
ly  used. 


§186. 
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Mdr'inr,  drior,  and  pdlior,  also,  are  redundant  in  conjugation  in  certain  parts. 
See  in  lists  §§  174  and  177. 

§  186.  1.  Some  verbs  are  spelled  alike,  or  nearly  alike,  but 
differ  in  conjugation,  quantity,  pronunciation,  or  signification,  or  in 
two  or  more  ot'  these  respects. 

Such  are  the  followino;  :— 


AbdTco,  -are,  lo  abdicate. 

Abdlco,  -ere,  to  refuse. 

Accldo,  -Pre,  to  fall  upon. 

Accido,  -ere,  lo  cut  down. 

Addo,  -ere,  to  add. 

Aden,  -ire,  to  f/v  to. 

Aggero,  -are,  to  heap  vp. 

AgsjOro,  -ere,  toheap  upon. 

Allego,  -are,  to  dcjnite. 

Allege,  -ere,  lo  ilimise. 

Appello,  -are,  to  fall. 

Appello,  -Pre,  to  drive  to. 

Ci'ido,  -ere,  to  fall. 

Coedo,  -Pre,  to  cut. 

Cedo,  -Pre,  to  r/ield. 

Caleo,  -ere,  to  be  hot. 

Calleo,  -ere,  to  be  hard. 

Cano,  -Pre,  to  sine/. 

Caneo,  -ere.  to  be  gray. 

Ciireo,  -ere,  to  loant. 

Caro,  -ere,  to  card  wool. 

Celo,  -are,  t«  conceal. 

Cffilo,  -are,  to  carve. 

Censeo,  -iSre,  to  think, 

Sentio,  -ire,  to  feel. 

Claudo,  -'  re,  to  shut. 

Chiiulo,  -Pre,  to  be  lame. 

Colligo,  -are,  to  bind  to- 
e/ether. 

Colllgo,  -ere,  to  collect. 

Colo,  -are,  to  strain. 

Colo,  -Pre,  to  cultivate. 

Conipello,  are,  to  accost. 

Conipello,  -Pre,  to  force. 

Concido,  -ere,  to  cut  to 
pieces. 

Concido,  -Pre,  to  fall. 

Conscendo,  -Pre,  to  em- 
bark. 

Conscindo,  -ere,  to  tear 
to  pieces. 

Consterno,  -are,  to  terrify. 

Consterno,  -Pre,  to  strew 
over. 

Decido,  -ere,  to  fall  down. 

Decldo,  -ere,  to  cut  off. 

Pecipio,  -ere,  to  deceive. 

Desipio,  -Pre,  to  dote. 

Deligo,  -iire,  to  tie  vp. 

Beligo,  -Pre,  to  (hoose. 

Diligo,  -Pre,  to  love. 

Dico,  -Pre,  to  say. 

Dleo,  -are,  to  dedicate. 


f;do,  -Pre,  to  eat. 
f:do,  -Pre,  to  publish. 
Educo,  -are,  to  educate. 
Educo,  -Pre,  to  draw  out. 
K  ft' Pro,  -iire,  to  make  wild. 
Ett'ero,  -re,  to  carry  out. 
Excido,  -Pre,  to  fall  out. 
Excido,  -Pre,  to  cut  off. 
Ferio,  -ire,  to  strike. 
Ftro,  -re,  to  bear. 
Fe  rior,-ari,  to  keep  holiday. 
Frlgeo,  -ere,  to  be  cold. 
FrJgo,  -Pi'e,  to  fry. 
Eiigo,  -iire,  to  put  to  fiyht. 
Fiigi(i,-f're,  to  jiy.^ 
Fuiido,  -are,  to  found. 
Fundo,  -ere,  to  pour  out. 
Incido,  -Pre,  to  fdl  into. 
Ineidi),  ere,  to  eut  into. 
liidico,  -are,  to  show. 
Indico,  Pre,  to  proclaim. 
Infieio,  -Pre,  to  stain. 
Inl  itior,  -ari,  to  deny. 
Intercido,  -Pre,  to  happen. 
Intercido,   -Pre,      to     cut 

asunder. 
.Jiiceo,  -ere,  to  lie. 
Jiicio,  -ere,  to  thrrnv. 
Labo,  -are,  to  totter. 
Labor,  -i,  to  ylide. 
Laeto,  -are,  to  suckle. 
Lacto,  -lire,  to  deceive. 
Lego,  -iire,  to  depute. 
Lego,  -ere,  to  read. 
Liceo,  -ere,  to  be  lawful. 
Liceor,  -eri,  to  bid  for. 
Llquo,  -are,  to  melt. 
Liqueo,  -ere,  to  be  mani- 
fest. 
Liquor,  -i,  to  melt. 
JNIano,  -iire,  to  flow. 
Maneo,  -ere,  to  slay. 
Maudo,  -are,  to  command 
Mando,  -Pre,  to  eat. 
Meto,  -Pre,  to  reaj). 
Metor,  -firi,  to  measure. 
Metior,  -iri,  to  measure. 
JlPtuo,  -Pre,  to  fear. 
ItlisPror,  -iiri,  to  pity. 
JlisPreor,  -eri,  to  juty. 
Jlornr,  -ari,  to  delay. 
Jlorior,  -i,  to  die. 
Jslteo,  -ere,  to  ylitter. 


Nitor,  -i 
Obsero, 
Obsero, 
Occido, 
Occido,  -ere,  to 


to  strive. 
are,  to  lock  vp. 
•ere,  to  sow. 
•ere,  to  fdl. 
kill. 


C)perio,  -ire,  to  cover. 

OpPror,  -ari,  to  work. 

OppPrior,  -iri,  to  wait  for. 

Pando,  -iire,  to  be7id. 

Pando,  -ere,  to  extend. 

Paro,  -iire,  to  prepare. 

Pareo,  -ere,  to  appear. 

Pario,  -ere,  to  briny  forth. 

Piirio,  -are,  to  balance. 

Pendeo,  -ere,  to  hang. 

Pendo,  -ere,  to  weigh. 

Pcrcolo,  -iire,  to  filer. 

Percolo,  -ere,  to  adorn. 

Pernianeo,  -ere,  to  re- 
main. 

Permano,  -iire,  to  foio 
through. 

Prajdico,  -iire,  to  publish. 

Prpedico,  -Pre,  to  foretell. 

Prodo,  -Pre,  to  betray. 

Prodeo,  -ire,  to  come  forth. 

Pecedo,  -Pre,  to  retire. 

Recldo,  -Pre,  to  fall  back. 

Kecido,  -ere,  to  cut  off. 

Keddo,  -ere,  to  restore. 

Eedeo,  -ire,  to  return. 

RefPro,  -re,  to  bring  back. 

RefPrio,  -ire,  iostrikeback. 

Relego,  -fire,  to  remove, 

RelPgo,  -Pre,  to  read  over. 

Sedo,  -are,  to  rdlay. 

Sedeo,  -ere,  to  sit. 

Sido,  -ere,  to  sink. 

Scro,  -ere,  to  soio. 

Sero,  -ere,  to  entwine. 

Succido,  -ere,  to  fidl  un- 
der. 

Succido,  -ere,  to  cut  dovm. 

Viido,  -Pre,  to  go. 

V^ador,  -iiri,  to  bind  over 
by  bail. 

VSneo,  -ire,  to  be  sold. 

Yenio,  -Ire,  to  tome. 

Venor,  -iiri,  to  hunt. 

Vincio,  -ire,  to  bind. 

Vinco,    Pre,  to  conquer. 

Yolo,  -are,  to  fly. 

YOlo,  velle,  to  be  willing. 
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2.  Different  verbs  have  sometimes  the  same  perfect ;  as, 

Aceo,  acui,  to  be  sow:  Fulcio,  fulsi,  to  prop.  Paveo,  pavi,  to  ftar. 

Acuo,  acui,  to  sharpen.  Luceo,  luxi,  to  shine.  Pasco,  pavi,  to  feed. 

Cresco,  crevi,  to  avow.  Lugeo,  luxi,  to  viourn.  Pendeo,  pppenui,  tohang. 

Cemo,  crevi,  to  decree.  Muiceo,  nuilsi,  to  soothe.  Pendo,  p^pendi,  to  weiyh. 

Fulgeo,  fulsi,  to  shine.  Slulgeo,  mulsi,  to  milk. 

To  these  add  some  of  the  compounds  of  sto  and  sisto. 

3.  Different  verbs  have  sometimes,  also,  the  same  supine  or  perfect 
[participle;  as, 

IFrico,  frictum,  to  r«i.  Pango,  pactum,  to  drive  Patior,  passus,  to  sj/Jfer. 

Irrigo,  frictum,  to  roast.  in.  Teneo,  tentum,  to  hold. 

|Ma.iieo,  mausum,  to  re-  Paciscor,  pactus,  to  bar-  Tendo,  tentum,  to  stretch, 

main.  gain.  Verro,  versum,  to  brush. 

lando,  mansum,  to  chew.  Pando,  passum,  to  extend.  Verto,  versum,  to  tuiti. 


DERIVATION    OF    VERBS. 

§  IST.  Verbs  are  .derived  either  from  nouns,  from  adjec- 
tives, or  from  other  verbs. 

I.  Verbs  derived  from  nouns  or  adjectives  are  called  denomina- 
tives. 

I.  (a.)  Active  denominatives  are  generally  of  the  first  conjuga- 
tion ;  those  which  are  neuter,  of  the  second.  They  are  usually  formed 
by  adding  respectively  o  and  eo  to  the  root ;  as. 

From  Nouns. 
Actives.  Neuters. 

Armo,  to  arm,  (ai-ma.)  Firireo,  to  bloom,  (flos.) 

Fraudo,  to  defraud,  (fraus.)  Frondeo,  to  jn-oduce  leaves,  (frons.) 

Nomino,  to  name,  (nomen.)  Lficeo,  to  shine,  (lux.) 

Numfro,  to  number,  (numerus.)  Vireo,  to  fioui-ish,  (vis.) 

Fkosi  Adjectives. 

Albo,  to  whiten,  (albus.)  Albeo,  to  be  white,  (albus.) 

Celebro,  to  frequent,  (celeber.)  Calveo,  to  be  bald,  (calvus.) 

Libero,  to  free,  (liber.)  Flaveo,  to  be  yellow,  (flavus.) 

(b.)  Sometimes  a  preposition  is  prefixed  in  forming  the  deriva- 
tive ;  as, 

Coaeer\'o,  to  heap  tor/ether,  (acer^iis.)      Exstii7>o,  to  extirjmte,  (stirps.) 
Excavo,  to  excavate,  (cavus.)  lUaqueo,  to  iiisnare,  (lilqueus.) 

2.  Many  deponents  of  the  first  conjugation,  derived  from  nouns,  express 
the  exercise  of  the  character,  office,  etc.,  denoted  by  the  primitive;  as.  archi- 
tector,  to  build;  comilor,  to  accompany;  furor,  to  steal;  from  arcldtectus, 
cdmes,  and  far. 

3.  Such  as  denote  resemblance  or  imitation  are  called  imitatives  ;  as,  cornU 
cor,  to  imitate  a  crow,  from  lornix ;  Grcccor,  to  imitate  the  Greeks.  Some  of 
these  end  in  isso ;  as,  patrisso,  to  imitate  a  father. 

II.  Verbs  derived  from  otner  verbs  are  either  frequentaiives,  in- 
ceptives,  desideratives,  diminutives,  or  intensives. 
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1.  Freqiienfafive!^  express  a  repetition,  or  an  increase  of  the  action 
expressed  by  the  primitive. 

(a.)  They  are  all  of  the  first  conjnjiation,  and  are  formed  by  adding 
o  to  the  third  root ;  as,  (Id/ito,  {(loi)nl-)  doinito.  S>o  atjjuuo,  adjiilo  ; 
dico,  dido;  gero,  gesto.  hi  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  CU  of  the 
root  is  often  changed  into  il ;  as,  clamo,  to  cry,  (clamat-)  clamito,  to 
cry  frequently. 

(b.)  A  few  frequentatives  are  formed  by  adding  i to  to  the  first 
root  of  the  primitive ;  as,  ayo  (ag-)  dglto.  So  lateo,  Idtito ;  nosco, 
nosctlo ;  qucero,  qucerito. 

(c.)  Frequentatives,  from  primitives  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  conju- 
gations, sometimes  serve  ag.iin  as  primitives,  from  which  new  frequentatives 
are  formed;  as,  duo,  dido,  dictito ;  (urro,  ctirso,  cwsUv ;  veneo,  venio,  ventito. 
Sometimes  the  second  or  intermediate  form  is  not  in  use. 

{d.)  Some  frequentatives  are  deponent;  as,  mini (01;  from  minor  [immt-)', 
rersor,  from  verto  (vers-).  So  cmipkxor,  sector,  loquitm;  from  umpltLlur,  siquor, 
and  Idquor. 

(e.)  When  verbs  of  tliis  class  express  simply  an  increase  of  the  action  de- 
noted by  the  prunitive,  they  are,  by  some  graiumarians,  called  intensives. 

2.  Inceptives,  or  incltoath-es  mark  the  beginning  of  the  action  or 
Btate  expressed  by  the  primitive. 

(a.)  They  all  end  in  gcu,  and  are  formed  by  adding  that  termina- 
tion to  the  root  of  the  primitive,  with  its  connecting  vowel,  which,  in 
the  third  conjugation,  is  i;  as,  cdleo,  to  be  hot;  cdlesco,  to  grow  hot. 

So  labo,  (are),  Idbasco:  'mijcino,(i:'re),  in;/eiidsco;  ohdormio,  (ire),  obdormisco. 
Ilisco  is  contracted  for  hiasco,  from  Iiio,  (are). 

(b.)   ]\Iost  inceptives  are  formed  from  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation. 

(c.)  Some  inceptives  are  formed  from  nouns  and  adjectives  byadding  asco 
or  esco  to  the  root;  as,  imerasco,  from  jHier  ;  jucenesco,  from  Jucenis. 

KoTE.   Inceptives  are  all  neuter,  and  of  the  third  conjugation.    See  §  173. 

Some  verbs  in  sco,  which  are  not  inceptives,  are  active ;  as,  disco,  posco. 

3.  Desideratives  express  a  desire  of  doing  the  act  den^d  ^y  the 
primitive. 

(a.)  They  are  foraied  from  the  third  root,  by  adding  urio;  as, 
cceno,  to  sup,  (coenat,)  coenutQrio,  to  desire  to  sup. 

(b.)   Desideratives  are  all  of  the  fourth  conjugation.    See  §  176,  Note. 
t>i  (c.)    Verbs  inj<-K',  having  n  long,  are  not  desideratives;  as,  prario,  li(/urio. 

r  4.  T)imtnutives  denote  a  feeble  or  trifling  action.  They  are  formed 
by  adding  illo  to  the  root  of  the  primitive  ;  as,  conscrlbillo,  to  scribble, 
from  conscrlho. 

They  are  few  in  number,  and  are  all  of  the  first  conjugation. 

5.  Intensives  denote  eager  action.  They  are  usually  formed  by 
adding  so,  esso,  or  /.swo  to  the  root  of  the  primitive ;  as,  fdcesso,  to  act 
earnestly — from  fdcio. 

So  cdpesso,  incesso,  from  capio  and  incedo.  Gmciipisco,  to  desu-e  greatly,  though 
in  form  an  inceptive,  is,  in  its  signification,  an  intensive. 

Note.  Verbs  of  all  these  classes  have  sometimes  simply  the  meaning  of  theii 
primitives. 
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COMPOSITION    OF    VERBS. 

§  188.     Verbs  are  compounded  variously  : — • 

1.  Of  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  as.  adifico,  bellitjero,  lucri  facto.   See  §  103,  R.  1. 

2.  Of  an  adjective  and  a  verb :  as,  ampllfuo,  mull'qilico. 

3.  Of  two  verbs ;  as,  calefdcio,  madffihio,  patefdcio. 

Rem.  In  verbs  of  this  class,  the  first  part,  which  is  a  verb  of  the  second  con- 
jugation, loses  its  final  o;  the  second  part  is  always  the  verb  fdcio. 

4.  Of  an  adverb  and  a  verb ;  as,  be/ie/dcio,  maledUo,  sdtdf/o,  nolo,  negUfjo. 

5.  Of  a  preposition  and  a  verb ;  as,  adduce,  excOlo,  prddo,  subrepo,  dtsceriM, 
tejungo. 

6.  Of  a  preposition  and  a  noun ,  as,  perrwcto,  irrctio. 

§  180.  In  composition  with  particles,  tlie  vowels  a  and  e  and 
the  diphthong  ce  in  the  radical  syllable  of  the  simple  verb  are  often 
changed  in  the  compound. 

1.  The  following  simple  verbs  in  composition  change  a  into  e : — 

Arceo,  Carpo,  Farcio,  Jacto,  Pario,        Patro,  Spargo, 

Candeo,  Damno,  Fatiscor,       Lacto,         Partio,       Sacro,         Tracto. 

Capto,  Fallo,  Gradior,        Jhxudo,       Patior,       Scando, 

Exc.  A  is  retained  in  amando,  prcemando,  desacro,  and  retracto  ;  prcedamno, 
and  perlracto  sometimes  also  occur.  A  is  also  changed  into  e  in  otcento  from 
canto,  and  anhelo  from  halo  ;  comperco  also  is  found. 

2.  The  following,  in  the  first  root,  change  a  and  e  into  l ;  viz. 

ago,  cado,  cgeo,  emo,  frango,  pango,  premo,  rSgo,  sedeo,  specio,  tango. 

3.  These  change  a  and  e,  in  the  first  and  second  roots,  into  X;  viz. 

saJio,  to  leap,  sapio,  taceo,  aiid  teneo. 

4.  These  change  a  into  i,  and  ce  into  i,  in  all  the  roots ;  viz. 

habeo,  lacio,  lateo,  placeo,  statuo;  cajdo,  Ifedo,  and  quaero. 

5.  The  following  change  a,  in  the  first  root,  into  i,  and  in  the  third 
root  into  e ;  viz. 

cano,  capio,  fateor,  jacio,  rapio,  and  apiscor. 

Exc.  (a.)  A  is  retained  in  circumdgo,  perdgo,  satdgo;  antehaheo,  posthdheo, 
depango,  repango,  compldceo,  and  perplaceo.  Occdno  and  recdnu  also  sometimes 
occur.  £  is  retained  in  cocmo,  circumscdeo,  and  siipersedeo.  Antecujnu  and  an- 
Ucipo  are  both  used;  so  also  are  siiperjdcio  and  sAperjicio. 

(6.)  Cdgo  and  dfgo  are  formed,  by  contraction,  from  con,  de,  and  ago;  demo, 
promo  and  sumo,  from  de,  pro,  sub,  and  emo ;  pra:beo,  and  perhaps  dtbeo,  from 
prce,  de,  and  hdbeo ;  pergo  and  surge,  from  per,  sub,  and  rego. 

Note  1.  Fdcio,  comi)ounded  with  a  preposition,  changes  «  into  i  in  the  first 
root,  and  into  e  in  the  third;  as,  officio,  affCci,  nfftctum.  Some  compounds  of 
fdcio  with  nouns  and  adjectives,  change  d  into  i,  and  also  drop  i  before  o,  and 
are  of  the  first  conjugation;  as,  significo,  Icetifico,  magnifico.  Specio  forms 
some  compounds  in  the  same  numner;  as,  corisjncor  and  sH:<j)lcor. 

Note  2.  Lego,  compounded  witli  con,  de,  di,  e,  inter,  ner  and  se,  changes  i 
into  f,  in  the  first  root;  as,  colli  go,  negligo,  etc.;  but  with  ad,  prce,  j'er,  re,  sub, 
and  trans,  it  retains  e ;  as,  allego. 

Note  3.  Calco  and  salto,  in  composition,  change  a  into  u  ;  as,  inculco,  insullo. 
Plaudo  changes  au  into  6;  as,  erplodo ;  except  npplaudo.  ^(«/(V>  changes  na 
into  e  in  obidio.  Caiiso,  clniulo,  and  qtiutio,  di'0[)  a;  as,  accOso,  riilHiIo,  percfUio. 
Jiro  changes  u  into  i  in  dfjero  and  i^'jero,  but  dejaro,  also,  is  in  use. 
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Note  4.  In  the  compounds  of  caveo,  mdneo,  and  ti-dho,  a  remains  unchanged, 
and  so  also  does  ce  in  the  compounds  of  hareo. 

Note  5.    The  simple   verbs  with  which  the   following   are   com- 
pounded are  not  used : — 

Defendo,  Impedio,  Confuto,  Iiistigo,  Conniveo, 

Ofteiido,  Imbuo,  _  Refuto,  Impleo,  Percello, 

Experior,  Compello,  (-are,)  Ingnio,  Compleo,  Induo,         and  some 

ExpCdio,  Appello,  (-are,)  Congnio,  Renideo,  Exuo,  others. 

For  the  clianges  produced  in  prepositions  by  composition  with  verbs  see 
§  196. 

PARTICLES. 

§  190.  1.  Particles  are  tliose  parts  of  speech  which  are 
neither  declined  nor  conjugated.  They  are  divided  into  four 
classes — adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  inteyjections. 

Note.  A  word  may  sometimes  belong  to  two  or  more  of  these  classes,  ac- 
cording to  its  connection. 

ADVERBS. 

2.  An  adverb  is  a  particle  used  to  modify  or  limit  the  mean- 
ing of  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb ;  as, 

Bene  et  sapienter  dixit,  he  spoke  well  and  icisehj;  Canis  egregie  Jidelis,  a  re- 
markabli/  faithful  dog;  Is'nnis  valde  lumUire,  to  praise  too  much.  Compare 
§  277,  R.  1. 

3.  Adverbs,  in  regard  to  their  sif/nijication,  are  divided  into  va- 
rious classes  ;  as,  adverbs  of  7?/ace,  ti7ne,  manner,  etc.,  and  some  be- 
long to  either  class  according  to  their  connection. 

4.  In  regard  to  their  eti/molor/ij,  adverbs  are  either  primitive  or 
derivative. 

Remakk.  Among  primitive  adverbs  are  here  classed  not  only  such  as  can- 
not be  traced  to  any  more  remote  root,  but  also  all  which  are  not  included  in 
the  regular  classes  of  derivative  adverbs  hereafter  mentioned. 

PRIMITIVE    ADVERBS. 

§  191.  The  primitive  adverbs  are  few  in  number,  when  com- 
pared with  the  derivatives,  and  most  of  tliem  are  contained  in  the 
following  lists  marked  I,  II,  and  III. 

I.     Adverbs  of  Place  and  Order. 

adeo,  .w  far^  as  far.  allcubi,  somewhere.         allquoversum,    toward 

adhGc,  to  thii  place.  alicunde,  from     some      some  j^hcc. 
adversus,                ^  opposite,  place.  M'mndif,  from  another 

adversum,  \  over  against,  iiVio,  to  another  place.         place. 

exadversus, — urn,  J  toward.  aliqua,  in  some  icay.        circa,      )  „„^,,„  j 

alia,  by  another  way.  aliorsum,  towardanoth-  ciroum,  )  ' 

alias,  tn  another  place.  er  place.  circiter,  on  every  side. 

Mlhl,  elsewhere.  aliquO,  ^o  sfwc  ^'Jace.     circumcirca,aWarc>W7!<f. 
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citra,  on  ihis  side. 
citro,  hidier. 
contra,  atrr  nf/ainst. 
coram,  before. 
dehinc,  lierueforth. 
deiiiceps,  simessirtly. 
deindf,  dfter  that. 
deulqup,  Jiiudly. 
denuo,  aijaiii. 
deorsum,  doicmcard. 
dextr.  r-iim,    Upward    the 

r'uiht. 
eS,  thdi  rcat/. 
eadem,  tJie  same  wny. 
eo,  to  that  plaie^i  thither. 
eodem,  to  the  same  plate, 
exiiidc,  after  thai. 
extra,  icithout. 
extrinstcu.',  from  icithout. 
f  dras,  out  of  doors. 
t'ons,  icithout. 
Jiac,  this  way. 
liacttiiOs,  thus  far. 
lilc,  here. 
hi'.ic,  hence. 
hue,  hither. 
liucusqup,  thus  far. 
horsiun,  hitlitricard. 
Itii,  there. 

ibidem,  in  the  same  place. 
iliac,  thai  loay. 
illic,  there. 
illhic,  thence. 
1116,  thither. 
illorsum,  thitherward. 
illuc,  thither. 
iiidO,  thence. 
indidem,  fivm  the  same 

place. 


infra,  beloic,  beneath. 
Inibi,  in  tliat  pbu  e. 
intrinsecus,  J rom  tcithin. 
intra,  intro,  \ 
introrsuin,    >  icilhin. 
intus,  ) 

istac,  that  iciy. 
i.«tlc,  there. 
istinc,  thence. 
isto,  istiK',  thither. 
juxtii,  near,  (dike. 
net'Ubi,  lest  any  where. 
ncutro,  to  neitlitr  side. 


quorsum?  whitherward? 
qurivls,      I  .  , 

quoribk,}'"  "<'•■'/ '^^«'«- 

retro,  )  l     i        j 

.     '  (  backward, 

retror?um,  >      z.     ;      ' 
'  (      back. 

SIC  lib  i,  if  any  where., 
SicundC',  ifjrom  any  place. 
sinistrorsum,    toward    the 

left. 
subtt  r,  beneath. 
siiper,  suprii,  ahove,ontop. 
sursum,  vjncnrd. 


neutrubi,  to  neither  place.,  turn,    then,    in   die   next 


to  neither  side. 

"^^"''^''       I  no  u-liere. 
nusquam,  ) 

penltu^J,  within. 

pono,  post,  behind,  back. 

porro,  onward. 

procul,  far. 

propp,  projitfr,  near. 

prnrsum,  forward. 

protlnfi?,  onward. 

qua?  ill  whiih  iciryf 

qnfiqna,  )  tchat  way 

qiiacumque,  j    soever. 

quftqu",  wheresoever. 

qualibpt,  }  ■ 

^   -  .     '  /  ift  every  way. 

quavis,     3 

quoy  ichitherf 
<1^'°^"''    .   I  how  far. 


from  every 
where. 


to  some  pilace. 
whither- 


pUu  e. 

iibi  ?  Where's 

iibicuinque,  )  wherever, 

iibiiibi,  )  wheresoever. 

iibilibet, )  , 

_ , .     .  '  (    anv  where, 

^ , . '-    '    I  every  where. 

ultra,  ultro,  beyond. 
und  ■?  whence  f 
undelibct, ' 
undOvis, 
undlque, 
undeunde,        )  ichence- 
undicumque,  (  soever. 
uspiam,   )  somewhere, 
usquam,  (  any  where. 
uscjue,  all  the  ivay. 
usqupquaque,  in  all  loays. 
utrimqup,  07i  both  sides. 
utru?  whiihwayf 
utrObi  ?  in  whi<  h  jilace  ? 
utrubiquc,  in  both  places, 
utruquc,  to  both  sides. 
utruq  u  i  versum,    toward 
both  sides. 


quopiam, 

qur)fiuam, 

quoquu, 

qiiricunniuc,  )  soever. 

quoquoversi'is,    toward 
every  side. 

Remakk  1.  (a.)  The  interrogative  adverbs  .of  place,  abif  where?  undef 
•whence'?  fji/o?  whither?  and  </««?  in  what  way?  have  relation  to  other  ad- 
verbs formed  in  a  similar  manner,  thns  cruistitufing  a  system  of  adverbial  cor- 
relatives similar  to  that  of  the  pronominal  ailjectives.    Sec  §  139,  5,  (3.) 

(b.)  As  in  the  case  of  the  pronominal  correlatives,  the  interrogative  and 
relative  forms  are  alike,  beginning  with  u  or  qu.  The  demonstratives  are  fonned 
from  is,  which  is  strengthened  by  deni,  and  tb.e  indefinite  from  ciliqnis.  The 
general  relitives  and  the  general  iiulefnites  or  iinirersnls,  like  those  of  the  pro- 
nominal adjectives,  are  m.ade,  the  former  by  donlding  the  simple  relatives  or 
by  appending  to  them  the  termination  cumque,  '  soever,'  and  the  latter  by  ad- 
ding que,  vis,  or  libet.     Thus  : 


Jnterrog. 

Demonstr. 

Relat. 

Gen.  Relat. 

Indefn. 

Gen.  Indefn 

tibi? 

Ibi, 

ubi, 

iibiiibi, 

aliciibi, 

iibique, 

ibidem, 

ubicumqite, 

ubivis, 
iibihbet. 

unde? 

ind'"', 

unde, 

undeunde, 

alicunde. 

undlque, 

indidem, 

undecumque, 

uudtvis, 
undelibet, 

quo? 

eo. 

quo, 

qudquo, 

aliquo, 

qnovis, 

eodcra, 

qnocumqu", 

quolibet, 

qua? 

ea, 

qua. 

qnaqu"). 

aliqua. 

qufivis, 

eadem. 

quacumque. 

qualibet. 
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(c.)  To  those  ans'wering  to  ubif  maybe  added  dllM,  nulUhi,  and  inlbi^  the 
latter  being  a  strengthened  form  of  ihi.  In  like  manner  aUundi,  utrimijm,  in- 
trinshus,  and  exlrmscius  may  be  added  to  tliose  answering  to  undef  and  alio  to 
those  answering  to  qvo  f     So  also  to  ufTo  ?  answer  utro'jue  and  neulro. 

(d.)  The  demonstratives  ihi,  inde,  and  eo  are  used  onlj''  in  reference  to  rela- 
tive sentences  which  precede;  but  more  definite  demonstratives  are  formed 
from  the  pronouns /»f,  (s?'J,  and  ('Wc,  answering  in  like  manner  to  ubi?  wide? 
and  fjm  f  These  together  with  the  preceding  correlatives  are,  in  the  following 
table,  arranged  respectivelj'  under  their  several  interrogatives  ubi?  wide?  <£mf 
qua  ?  and  qiwrsum  ? — Thus  : 

quo?  qua? 

hue,  hac, 

istuc,  istac, 

illiio,  iliac, 

eo,  ea, 

eodeni,  eadem, 

alio,  alia, 

aliquo.  aliqua. 

(e.)  H'lc,  hinc,  hue,  refer  to  the  place  of  the  speaker;  isttc,  istinc,  istuc,  to  the 
place  of  the  second  person  or  person  addressed;  and  ill'ic,  illinc,  illuc,  to  that  of 
the  third  person  or  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of.  Cf.  §  207,  R.  23,  («.)  and  {d.) 

(f.)  The  interrogative  adverbs  ubi,  vnde,  quo,  qua,  etc.  are  often  used  with- 
out a  question,  simplv  as  adverbs  of  place;  as.  In  earn  j)artem  ituros,  atque  ibi 
fuiiiros  Ifdvt'tios,  ulji  eos  Gesar  consiitiiisset. 

(ff.)  In  consequence  of  a  transfer  of  their  meaning,  some  of  the  adverbs  of 
place,  as,  }uc,  ibt,  ubi,  hinc,  hide,  hcutcniis,  etc.,  become  also  adverbs  of  time, 
and  some  of  them  are  used  also  as  conjunctions. 

11.     Adverbs  of  Time. 


ubiV 

unde? 

hie. 

hinc. 

istic. 

istinc, 

illic. 

illinc. 

ibi. 

inde. 

ibidem. 

indldem. 

alibi, 

aliunde. 

alicubi. 

alicunde. 

quorsum  ? 
horsuni, 
istorsum, 
illorsum, 


aliorsum, 
aliquoversum. 


actQtum,  immediately. 
abhinc,  from  this  time, 
ailcfi,  so  long  (cs). 
adliiic,  until  noir,  .■ili.ll. 
ali.'is,  at  another  time, 
rili(|uamdiu,  for  awhile. 
Sllquando,  at  some  time. 
aliquotiC's,  several  times. 
ante,     j  before, 
antea,  )  preciousb/. 
ante  hac,  furmerl;/. 
bis,  ticice.  (see  ^  119). 
circiter,  about,  near. 
eras,  tomorrow. 
cum  or  quTim,  tchcn. 
deinceps,  in  succession. 
delude  or  dein,  )  thereupon, 
exindeorexin,  )  ifterward. 
dehinc,  from  tliis  time. 
demum,  at  lent/tli. 
denlqne,  lastly. 
dill,  long. 

dudum,  previously. 
eousque,  so  lonrj. 
here  <»•  heri,  yesterday. 
hie,  here,  hereupon, 
hinc,  from  tJiis  time, since. 
hodie,  to-day. 
ibi,  the7i,  thereupon. 
iJentidem,  now  and  then, 
rei>catedhj. 

U 


illico,  immediately. 

inde,  after  that,  men. 

interdum,  sometimes. 

interim,  meanwhile. 

Iterum,  arjain. 

jam,  now,  already. 

lamdifi,         /  , 

jamdudum,  \  ^""3  ^90- 

jamjam,  presently. 

jampridcm,  long  since. 

modo,  just  mrw. 

mox,  .won  after. 

nondum,  not  yet. 

nonnumquam,  sometimes. 

nudius  tei-tius,  three  days 
arjo. 

nunc,  now. 

numquam,  never. 

nuper,  lately. 

olim,  formerly. 

piirumpfr,  )for   n  short 

paiilisprr,    j      time. 

perendie,  two  days  hence. 

porro,  hereafter,  in  fu- 
ture. 

post,  postea,  aftericards. 

posthac,  hereafter. 

postridie,  tlie  day  after. 

pridem,  limg  since. 

pridie,  the  day  before, 

protlnus,  insiantly. 


quamdiu?  how  long? 
quando?  when? 
quandocumque,    when- 
ever. 
quandoque,  at  some  time. 
quater,  four  times. 

'^''''^''^'^\  A  haw  long  i 
quousqueM  •' 

quondam,  formerly. 

quotidie,  daily. 

quoties  ?  how  often  f 

quum  or  cum,  when. 

rursus,  again. 

sajpe,  often. 

semel,  once. 

semper,  always. 

stiitim,  immediately. 

subinde,  immediately,  noio 

and  then. 
tamdiu,  so  long. 
tandem,  at  length. 
tantisper,  for  so  long. 
ter,  thrice. 
toties,  so  often. 
turn,  tunc,  then. 
ubi,  vhen,  as  soon  as. 
umquam,  ever. 
usque,  until,  ever. 
lit  or  iiti,  as,  as  soon  as, 

when. 
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in.     Adverbs  of  Manner,  Quality,  Degree,  etc, 


adeo,  so,  to  that  degree. 
admodum,  very  much. 
allter,  otherwise. 
ceu,  «s,  like  as. 
curV  ichyf 

duntaxat,  only,  at  least. 
etiam,  also,  truly,  yes. 
etiamnunc,  /     ,      ,     • , 
etiamtum,    i"^"'**^*"^*^"- 

fei'me,  |  °^'""'''  "^"'•'^- 

fortasse,  perhaps. 

frustiTi,  in  vain. 

gratis,  freely. 

hand,  not. 

haudquaquam,  by    no 
means. 

hucusque,  so  far. 

Identldera,  constantly. 

immo,   nay,   on   the   con- 
trary. 

Ita,  so. 

jteni,  just  so,  also. 

itidem,  in  like  manner. 

jlixta,  equally,  alike. 

magis,  more. 

modo,  only. 

live  or  lie,  truly,  verily. 

ne,  nvt. 

nedum,  much  less. 

nenipi',  truly,  forsooth. 

nC'quaquam,  )   by  no 

neutiquam,    J  mea'is. 

nlmiiuiii,  certainly,    to  be 
sure. 


mm!?,       )  ,  , 

.     .  '      /  loo  much. 
iiimium,  ) 

nun,  not. 

omiilno,  altogether,  only. 

pfeiu',  almost. 

palam,  openly. 

pariter,  equally. 

jjiiram,  too  littte. 

paiililtim,  by  degrees. 

penitus,  wholly. 

porindi',  I  just  as, 

proinde,  f  «.s  though. 

perquam,  very  much. 

plemmqiie,  Jor  the  most 

part,  commonly. 
potius,  rather. 
porro,  moreover,  then. 
prjeter,  beyond,  except. 
prsesertim,  particularly. 
protecto,  truly. 
propp,  almost,  7iear. 
propi'modum,  almost. 
prorsiip,  irhoUy. 
quani,  how  much,  as. 
qnamobrein,  wherefore. 
quareV  why'^  wherefore? 
quasi,  as  if,  as  it  were. 
qu<niiadni6dum,  as. 
quidem,    '•,;„.  j 
equldem,  |  «""«^«- 
qiioniodOV  howf  in  what 

manner  f 
qu6qu("%  cdso. 
ritp,  duly. 
saltern,  cU  least. 


sane,  truly. 

sat,     )  , 

„-,-     /  enough. 
satis,  )  ^ 

satius,  rather. 

scilicet,  truly,  to  teit, 

sec  us,  otherwise. 

seorsum,  )     '        .  , 

seorsiis,   j  ''P<^ratdy. 

sic,  so. 

sic  fit,    ) 

sicuti,  \  '"  "*'  «*• 

siniul,  together. 

siiigillatlm,  one  by  one. 

solum,  o?dy,  alone. 

tam,  so,  so  much. 

tamquam,  like,  as  if. 

taiitopere,  so  greatly. 

tiUitum,  so  much,  only. 

tantummodo,  only. 

U  m  IV,  at  random. 

una,  together. 

usqiK  quiique,  in  allpoints^ 

in  all  wi 
ut, 
fiti, 
litiquP,  at  any  rate,  cer- 

tainly. 
utpoto,  as,  inasmuch  at. 
valdS,  very  much. 
vol,  even. 

veliit,   )  as,   like  as,   for 
vcliiti,  I      example. 
vicissim,  in  tui'n,  again. 
videlicet,  clearly,  to  wit. 
vix,  scarcely. 


ways. 


Eem.  2.  Adverbs  denoting  quality,  manner,  etc.,  are  sometimes  divided  into 
those  of,  1.  Quality;  w?,,  bene,  male.  2.  Certainty;  as,  eerie,  plane.  3.  Con- 
tingence;  n?,  forte.  4.  Negation;  a^,  hand,  7wn,  nr,  immo.  5.  Affirmation;  as, 
nee,  quidem,  ittique,  nempe.  6.  Swearing;  as,  hercU.  7.  Explaining;  as,  vidili- 
cct,  utpote.  8.  Separation-  as,  seorsum.  9.  Joining  together;  as,  simiil,  find. 
10.  InteiTOgation,-  as,  cur?  quCire?  11.  (Quantity  or  degree;  as,  s(/??s,  ddeo. 
12.  Excess;  -Ai^,  iierquam,  maxiinr.  13.  Defect;  a^,  parum,  pcenH.  14.  Prefer- 
ence; ix-i,  put ius,  satius.  15.  Likeness;  m,  ltd,  sic.  IG.  Uulikeness;  &s,  dliter. 
17.    Exclusion ;  as,  tuntum,  solum. 

Rem.  3.  Non  is  the  ordinaiy  Latin  negation.  Hand  signifies  either  'not  at 
all,'  or  '  not  exactly.'  It  is  used  by  the  comic  and  later  writers  in  all  combina- 
tions, but  in  the  authors  of  the  best  age  its  use  is  more  especially  limited  to  its 
connection  with  adjectives  and  adverl)S  denoting  a  measure;  as,  haud  mtdtum, 
huud  magnum,  hauJ parvus,  hatid  medioiris,  haurl  pnulo,  haud  jirucul,  hand  longe, 
;  especially  haud  seine  in  coimection  with  other  words;  as,  haud  sane  facile,  res 
hav/J  sane  dificilis,  haiul  sane  intelllgo  ;  also  hand  ipiisquam,  haud  umquam,  haud 
quuquam.  \Vitli  verbs  hand  is  scarcely  used  until  Livy  and  Tacitus,  except  in 
the  common  jjhrase  hand  siio  an,  wliicli  is  equivalent  to  nesi  io  an. — Ne  ,  {or  ni) 
is  the  primitive  Latin  negative  particle,  signifying  wo  or  not.  It  is  used  in  this 
sense  and  as  an  adverb,  (a)  with  quidem  to  make  an  emphatic  negation  of  the 
word  standing  between  tliem;  as,  ne  in  oppidis  quidem.  not  even  in  the  towns; 
(6)  in  composition  as   in  nescio,  ni^fas,  neultr,  itii^.;  ^t)  with  imperatives  and 
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subjunctives  used  as  imperatives ;  as,  Ne  pidri,  ne  lanta  animis  assuescUe  hella. 
Virg.  So,  also,  in  wislics  and  asseverations;  as,  Ne  id  JvpUer  sineret,  may  Ju- 
piter forbid  it.  Liv.  A'e  vlvam,  si  sciu,  may  I  die,  if  I  know.  Cic;  and  in  con- 
cessive and  restrictive  clauses;  as,  Ne  /'ueril,  suppose  there  was  not.  Cic. 
Sint  miserii  ordes  in  furlbus  cerarii,  ne  Ulis  sanrjuinem  nostram  largiantur,  only 
let  them  not,  etc.  Cic.  So  diim  ne,  dummddo  ne,  mddo  ne,  dum  quldem  ne  ;  and  in 
intentional  clauses  with  ut. — Immo,  as  a  negative,  substitutes  something 
stronger  in  the  place  of  the  preceding  statement,  which  is  denied;  as,  Causa 
iffitur  non  bona  est  ?  Immo  cplima,  sed,  etc.  Cic.  It  may  often  be  translated  by 
*  nay,'  or  '  nay  even.' 

Eem.  4.  Quidem  gives  particular  emphasis  to  a  word  or  an  idea,  and  then 
answers  to  our  '  certainly '  or  '  indeed,'  but  frequently,  especially  with  a  pro- 
noun, it  merely  adds  emphasis.  Equidem,  which  is  considered  as  a  com- 
pound of  ego  and  quidem,  is  used  exclusively  in  this  sense  by  Cicero,  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  but  by  other  and  particularly  by  later  writers  it  is  used  like  quidem. — 
.^e  m})  e,  '  surely,'  is  often  used  ironically,  when  we  refute  a  person  by  con- 
cessions which  he  is  obliged  to  make,  or  by  deductions.  Li  other  comiections 
it  may  be  translated  '  namelj'.' 

Eem.  5.  Sic,  ita,  tarn,  as  also  tantdpere,  and  ddeo  signify  'so.' 
Sic  is  more  particularly  the  demonstrative  '  so,'  or  '  thus  ' ;  as,  s'lC  se  res  hdbet. 
Ita  defines  or  limits  more  accurately,  and  is  equivalent  to  our  '  in  such  a  man- 
ner,' or  '  only  in  so  far ' ;  as,  ita  defendito,  ut  neviinem  Icedas.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, ita  has  the  signification  of  siV,  but  sic  has  not  the  limiting  sense  of  ita. — 
Ta m,  'so  much,'  generally  stands  before  adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  in- 
creases the  degree ;  before  vowels  tanlopere  is  generally  used  instead  of  tarn. — 
Adeo,  'to  that  degree'  or  'point,'  increases  the  expression  to  a  certain  end  or 
result.  Hence  it  forms  the  transition  to  the  conclusion  of  an  argument  or  to 
the  essential  part  of  a  thing;  and  Cicero  employs  it  to  introduce  the  proofs  of 
■what  he  has  previnuslj'  alleged ;  as,  Id  adeo  ex  ipso  sendtus  consulto  cognoscite, 
and  always  in  such  case  puts  adeo  after  a  pronoun. 

Rem.  6.  Umquam,  'ever,'  and  ^ usquam,  'somewhere,'  like  quisquam, 
require  a  negation  in  the  sentence,  and  thus  become  equivalent  to  nuiaquam 
and  nusqtiam,  A  negative  question,  however,  may  supply  the  place  of  a  nega- 
tive proposition ;  a.i^,  tium  tu  eum  umquam  vidisti  ? — Us  pi  am,  like  quispium,  is 
not  negative,  but  is  the  same  as  ulicUbi,  but  strengthened,  just  as  quispiam  is 
the  same  as  aliquis.  So,  also,  quopiam  is  used  affirmatively,  and  quoquam  nega- 
tively.— J  a  m  ,  with  a  negative,  answers  to  our  '  longer ' ;  as,  Nihil  jam  spcro, 
I  no  longer  hope  for  any  thing.  When  used  to  connect  sentences  it  signifies 
'further,'  or  'now.' — Usque  is  commonly  accompanied  by  the  prepositions 
ad,  in,  ab,  or  ex.  It  rarely  signifies  '  ever  and  anon ' ;  as,  NatUram  expellas 
fared,  tamen  usqiie  recurret.  Hor. — NHjier,  mudo,  and  mox  are  relative 
and  indefinite. — Dudum,  '  previously,' or  '  before,'  in  relation  to  a  time  which 
has  just  passed  away,  may  often  be  translated  'just  before.' — Jamdudum 
signifies  '  long  before,'  or  '  long  since.'  With  the  poets  januludum  contains  the 
idea  of  impatience,  and  signifies  'without  delay,'  'forthwith';  as,  Jamdudum 
sumtte  pcenas.  Virg. —  Tandem,  'at  length,'  also  expresses  the  impatience 
with  which  a  question  is  put. 

Rem.  7.  Tunc  is  'then,'  'at  that  time,'  in  opposition  tonunc,  'now': 
Turn  is  'then,'  as  the  correlative  of  quum,  'when  ;'  as,  quum  omnes  adessent, 
turn  ille  exay'sus  est  dicere,  when  all  were  present,  then  he  began  to  speak. 
Without  a  relative  sentence  tum  signifies  '  hereupon,' or  'thereupon';  but  a 
relative  sentence  may  always  be  supplied.  The  same  difl'erence  exists  between 
eiiam  mine  and  eiiam  turn,  '  still,'  or  '  yet ' ;  and  between  nunc  ipsutn  and  turn  ip- 
stim;  quummaxime  and  iummaxime,  'just,'  or  'even  then';  for  etiam  nunc,  nunc 
ipsum  and  quum  maxime  refer  to  the  present;  but  etiamtum,  tum  ipsum,  and 
tummaxlme,  to  the  past. 
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DERIVATION    OF    ADVERBS. 

§  IDS.  Adverbs  are.  derived  from  nouns,  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns, and  participles. 

\    I.   From  Nouns. 

1.  Of  these  a  few  end  in  im  (generally  ddm),  and  denote  manner; 
as, 

grefiCittm,  in  herds;  memhi-atim,  limb  by  limb;  vlcissCitim^  or  more  frequently, 
Vtcissi7n,  by  turns;  from  //rex,  membrum,  and  rltis. 

2.  Some  end  in  itus,  and  denote  origin  or  manner ;  as, 

ccehliis,  from  heaven ;  fundltus,  from  the  bottom ;  rCid'icitus,  by  the  roots ;  from 
ccelurn,  fundus,  and  radix. 

3.  Some  are  merely  the  difierent  cases  of  nouns  used  adverbially ; 
as, 

(a.)  Some  adverbs  of  time;  as,  mane,  noctu,  ctiu,  tem/tdre  or  tempijrl,  initio, 
principio,  mddo. — (J.)  Adverbs  of  place;  as,  furls,  fOrds. — (c.)  Adverbs  of 
manner;  as,  sponte,  forte,  gratis  or  gratils,  ingratils,  vulgo,  partim. 

n.   From  Adjectives  and  Participles. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  derivative  adverbs  come  from  adjec- 
tives and  participles  (present  <ind  perfect),  and  end  in  e  and  ter. 

1.  Adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  and  participles  of  the  second 
declension,  are  formed  by  adding  e  to  the  root;  as, 

(P^rf,  scarcely;  «/<<',  high;  llben',  fveeW;  Ion gc,  fur;  miserc,  mif-erahW;  plena, 
fully;  (/o(7r,  learnedly ;  orna^*',  elegantly;  {mn\  cega;  altiig,  liber,  longuA,  viish; 
pUniis,  doitus,  and  vrndtHs.     Bene,  well,  is  from  bdntis,  or  an  older  form  bends. 

Remark.  A  few  adverbs  in  e  differ  in  meaning  from  their  adjectives;  as, 
sane,  certainly;  vnklc,  very;  from  sdntis,  sound,  well;  and  cdlidus,  strong. 

Exc.  1.  A  few  adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  and  participles  of 
the  second  declension,  add  iter,  7,  its,  im,  or  uiitn  to  the  ruot;  as, 

naciter,  actively;  nntiquitus,  anciently;  divinltiis,  divinely;  prlrdlim,  privately; 
tudtim,  after  your  manner;  singiddtiin,  simjiUdtim,  sigilldiim,  or  singidtiin,  sever- 
ally; cce.fiin,  cnrptiin,  gensim,  stdtim,  etc.  IVom  ndriis,  antiqutis,  dlrlniig,  prlvdtiis, 
tliUs,  singUll,  aesiis,  carptiis,  etc. 

Exc.  2.  Some  adverbs  are  fonned  with  two  or  more  of  the  above  termina- 
tions with  the  same  meaning;  as,  f/u/v',  dilri(<''i- ;  Jiriu',  JirmilUr ;  -lu'iv^,  ndvilSr; 
large,  largiter  ;  Ii'k  I'lltni'',  lUdilenter ;  tiirbultiitr,  lurhi'dintcr :  s^o  cavtH  And  cautini; 
hUriidiK,  hUnidniter,  and  hUmdnitiis  ;  pi~tbli<  c'  and  piibllt  itiis. 

2.  Adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  and  participles  of  the  third  de- 
clension, are  formed  by  adding  iter  to  the  root,  e.vcept  when  it  ends 
in  t,  in  which  case  er  only  is  added ;  as, 

drriter,  shi\r\)\y :  fvllciter,  happily;  turpiter,  basely; — 'legrmter,  elegant! v; 
priii/c  liter,  jirudently;  dmnnter,  lovingly;  /Jni/jt'/vfw^'/-,  hastily ;  ^vom  da'r,  ft  lix, 
iurpis.  tii'gang.  prwlens,  dmnns,  and  prUperans.  So  also  from  the  obsolete  alls 
for  dlitis,  and  prOpis,  (neuter  prope),  come  uliler  and  propter  for  prOpilir. 

Exc.  From  aitdnx  comes  by  svneope  mid^cter  :  from  fortis  comes  fortllir  ; 
from  omnis,  omnlno;  from  aber,  uhertim;  and  from  nCquam,  nicptiler. 
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3.  From  the  cardinal  numerals  are  formed  numeral  adverbs  in 

tes  ;  as, 

quinqidcs^  denes,  from  quinque  and  decern.  So  idtics  and  qtidlies,  from  tdt  and 
quOt.     See  ^  119. 

4.  Some  adverbs  are  merely  certain  cases  of  adjectives.  Such 
are, 

(a.)  Ablatives  in  6,  from  adjectives  and  participles  of  the  second  declension; 
as<,  diu,  quickly;  conlinuo,  immediately;  faho,  falsely;  crebro,  frequently; 
nm-ito,  deservedly;  nhdp'inato,  unexpectedly ; /t)/7i((7(),  by  chance;  auspicate, 
auspiciously;  consullo,  designedly;  and  a  few  in  a  from  adjectives  of  the  first 
declension;' as,  ?-f-(^7,  straight  oii;  una,  together.  In  like  manner,  r#pen<e,  sud- 
denly, from  )-epens;  and  piregre  or  peregri,  from  pereger. 

(6.)  Nominatives  or  accusatives  of  the  third  declension  in  the  neuter  singu- 
lar; as,  fOciia,  diffhilc,  recens,  sublime,  and  impune  ;  and  some  also  of  the 
second  declension;  as,  cHerum,  pleruinxpic,  midtum,  jilCirimum,  jMisslmim,  pau- 
lum,  nimluin,  pdruin,  and  the  numeral  adverbs,  pr'tmum,  ilerum,  terlium,  quar- 
tum,  etc.  which  have  also  the  termination  in  o,  and  so  also  poslremum  (6),  and 
ultimum  (0).  The  neuter  plural  sometimes  occurs  also,  especially  in  poetry;  as, 
viukd  geiiiere  ;  tristid  ididCive  ;  crehra  ferire. 

(r.)  Accusatives  of  the  first  declension;  as,  bifarium,  tri/ariam,  muHlfariara, 
cmimfitriam,  etc.  scil.  partem. 

Note  1.  The  forms  in  e  and  o  from  adjectives  of  the  second  declension  have 
generally  the  same  meaning,  but  vere  and  viro  have  a  somewhat  diftierent 
sense.  Vere,  tnily,  is  the  regular  adverb  of  tvrus,  true ;  but  vero  is  used  in 
answers,  in  the  sense  of  in  truth,'  or  '  certainly.'  In  this  use  it  is  added  to  the 
verb  useil  in  the  question;  as,  nd/msflne  kerl  in  conrinof  The  affirmative  an- 
swer is  ego  vera  ndfiii,  or  without  the  verb,  ego  vero,  and  negatively,  minlme 
vero ;  and  ;is  vrro  "thus  merely  indicates  a  reply,  it  is  often  untranslatable  into 
English. —  Cerio,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  takes  the  meaning  of  the  adjective 
certus,  while  lerte  often  signifies  'at  least';  as,  rutt  gamus,  aitt,  s!  dignltas  viiici 
non  potest,  fratti  <erte ;  \i\xii  erte  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  'certainly,' 
especially  in  the  phrase  certe  scio. 

Note  2.  Some  adjectives,  from  the  nature  of  their  signification,  have  no 
corresponding  adverbs.  Of  some  othei's,  :dso,  none  occur  in  the  classics.  vSnch 
are  dmeiis,  d'inis,  disiors,  gndn'is,  rw/is,  triix,  iiid)ellis,  immObilis,  and  similar  com- 
pounds. In  place  of  the  adverbs  formed  from  rrli'is  and  f'ldus,  veliiste  and  an- 
tique are  used  for  the  former,  and  fldellter  for  the  latter,  from  vctustus,  antiquus, 
and  J'idelis. 

m.  From  the  adjective  pronouns  are  derived  adverbs  of  place, 
etc.     (See  §  191,  Rem.  1.) 

Remahk.  The  terminations  o  and  fir  denote  the  place  irhither,  instead  of  the 
accusative  of  the  pronoun  with  a  preposition;  as,  co  for  ad  turn  lot  urn;  hue  for 
ad  hunc  locum;  the  terminations  de  and  i«f  denote  the  ph\ce  from  u-huh ; 
i  and  Ic,  the  place  in  whuh  ;  and  a  and  dc,  the  place  by  or  tkrou(^h  which;  as, 
ed  ;  via  or  pirte  being  understood. 

IV.  (rt.)  A  few  adverbs  are  derived  from  prepositions ;  as,  siibtOs,  beneath  ;  from 
sub;  propter,  near;  from  prOpe.  (6.)  Murdiiui,  and  versus  are  derived  from  the 
verbs  mordto  and  rerto. 

Remark.  Diminutives  are  formed  from  a  few  adverbs;  af,  claju,  clanculum; 
priinuiH,  jjr'imitlum ;  celirius,  ciliriuscule;  sa'piits,  sa-piuscule  ;  bine,  belle,  bcllis- 
sime, 

W* 
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COMPOSITION    OF    ADVERBS. 

§  193.      Adverbs  are  compounded  variously: — 

1.  Of  fin  adjective  and  a  noun;  as^ posMdie,  qudtldle,  mngndpere,  mnxfmdperi, 
summvpei'e,  quuniuperr,  la7i/J/;ere,  tanlummodo,  solummOdo,  multiinddis,  qu<Jtannl»-~ 
of  posleiv  die,  viayno  opcre,  etc. 

2.  Of  a  pronoun  and  a  noun ;  as,  hodie,  qudre,  quomddH — of  hoc  die,  qua  re,  etc. 

3.  Of  an  adverb  and  a  noun ;  as,  nUdiiis,  sapenumero — of  nunc  dies,  etc. 

4.  Of  a  preposition  and  a  noun;  as,  comminus,  emintis,  illico,  Obiter,  extcmplo, 
obviam,  postmodO,  adinodum,  pivpi'diem — of  cim,  e,  and  immus ;  in  and  Idcus;  etc. 

5.  Of  an  adjective  and  a  pronoun;  as,  alioqui  or  dliOquln,  ceteroqul  or  cetera- 
quln — of  alius  and  qui,  i.  e.  alio  quo  (imklu),  etc. 

6.  Of  a  pronoun  and  an  adverb;  as,  dliqwnndiu,  alicHhi — of  ullquis,  diH,  and 
ibi ;  ncqudquam  and  neqidcquam — of  «e  and  quisquam. 

7.  Of  two  verbs;  as,  ilicet,  scilicet  vidiliiet     of  Ire,  scire,  ridere,  andlicet. 

8.  Of  an  adverb  and  a  verb;  ns,  qmVibcf,  I'lbicls,  umlelibet.  So  deince^JS — from 
dein  and  capio ;  duntaxat — from  diun  and  taxo. 

9.  Of  a  participle  with  various  parts  of  speecli;  as,  deorsum,  dextrnrsum, 
horeuni,  retrvrsum,  sursum — of  </<',  dexter,  h'tc,  retro,  siiper,  and  vorsus  or  versus. 

10.  Of  two  adverbs;  as,  jamdudum,  quamdiu,  tamdiu,  cumtnaxime,  tumnuixime, 
quousque,  sicM. 

11.  Of  a  preposition  and  an  adjective;  as,  dCnuo,  imprimis,  cumprimls,  ap- 
prime,    incassum— of  de  nurO,  inprimiSi  etc. 

12.  Of  a  preposition  and  a  pronoun;  as,  qunprcpter,  posted,  inter eS, prceterea, 
hactenus,  qudteuiis,  dliqudteiiiis,  edteni'is — ot  jiropter  qiur,  post  ea  or  earn,  etc. 

13.  Of  a  preposition  and  an  adverb;  as,  dbhinc,  ddhiic,  derepenU,  interibi,  in- 
terdiit,  ititerdiim,  persccpe. 

14.  Of  two  or  three  prepositions;  as,  insuper,  protinus,  inde,  dein,  dcinde, 
perinde. 

15.  Of  a  conjunction  and  an  adverb;  as,  nfdibi,  sicuM — of  ne,  si,  and  dlicvbi. 

16.  Of  an  adverb  and  a  termination  scarcely  used  except  in  composition; 
as,  ibidem,  pdruinjKr,  quaiulocumqiie,  iibique,  utcumque. 

17.  Of  three  dilferent  parts  of  speech;  as,  forsitdu — of  Jors,  sit,  an,  quemad- 
mddum,  quamobrem,  etc. 

18.  Of  an  adverb  and  an  adjective;  as,  iiimlrvm,  vtpote. 

19.  Of  an  adjective  and  a  verb;  as,  qiKintumvis,  quantumlihet. 

Signijication  of  certain  Compound  and  Derivative  Adverbs. 

1.  The  adverbs  conlinuo,  proliyuis,  sldiim,  confeslim,  suhito,  repcnte  and  derS- 
pente,  a<.liitum,  illiio,  iliiit,  extemplo,  signify  in  general  'directly'  or  'imme- 
diately'; but,  strictly,  f07?ft"w(w  means,  'immediately  after';  stutim,  'without 
delay';  confestim,  'directly';  subito,  '  suddcnh-,  unexpectedly';  protinus,  '  far- 
ther,'viz.  in  the  same  direction,  and  hence,  'without  interruption';  rfpente 
and  f?t'/'e/«n^e,  '  at  once,' opposed  to  scnsim,  'gradually,'  (see  Cic.  Off.  1,  33); 
aciiitum,  '  instantaneously,'  i.  q.  eddcm  nctd ;  illico,  and  more  rarely  ilicet,  '  forth- 
with, the  instant,'  ( Virg.  ^En.  2,  424,  Cic.  Jlur.  10) ;  so  also  extemplo,  (Liv.  41, 1). 

2.  Prcssertim,  prcccipue,  imprimis,  cumprimis,  opprime,  are  generallv  trans- 
lated'principally,'  but,  properly, /)rcesc;ft'//i  is  '  particularly,'  and  sets  forth  a 
particular  circumstance  witl;  emphi.sis;  pnecipue,  from  prceidpio,  has  reference 
to  jjrivilege,  and  signifies  '  especially  ' ;  imprimig  and  (t/hipriiiiii',  signify  '  prin- 
cipally, '  or  '  in  preference  to  others  ' ;  and  ajprime,  '  before  all,'  '  very,'  is  used 
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in  pure  Latin  to  qualify  and  strengthen  only  adjectives.  Admddum  properly 
signifies  '  according  to  measure,'  tliat  is,  '  in  as  great  a  measure  as  can  be,' 
*  very,  exceedingly.'  With  numerals  it  denotes  approximation,  '  about.'  Ad- 
vidduin  nihil  and  admutlum  nulltis  sigiiif}-  '  nothing  at  all '  and  '  no  one  at  all.' 

3.  Mudo  is  the  usual  equivalent  for  'only.'  Sdium,  'alone,'  'merely,'  points 
to  something  higher  or  gi'eater.  Taritum,  'only,'  'merely,'  intimates  that  some- 
thing else  was  expected.  The  significations  of  .sy^«w  and  iantum  are  strength- 
ened by  mddi\  forming  solummodo  and  tantummddo.  Duntaxat,  '  only,  solely,'  is 
not  joined  with  verbs.  It  also  signifies  '  at  least,'  denoting  a  limitation  to  a 
particular  point.  Saltern  also  signifies  '  at  least,'  but  denotes  the  reduction  of  a 
demand  to  a  minimum;  as,  Enpe  mihi  hunc  dulorem,  aut  minue  saltern. 

4.  Frnstrd  implies  a  disappointed  expectation;  as  in  fi-ustra  suscipere  labores. 
Nequicquain  denotes  the  absence  of  success,  as  in  Hor.  Carm.  1,  3,  21.  Incas- 
sum,  composed  of  in  and  cassum,  '  hollow  '  or  '  empty,'  signifies  '  to  no  purpose ' ; 
as,  tela  iiicassum  jacere. 

COMPARISON    OF    ADVERBS. 

§  194.  1.  Adverbs  derived  from  adjectives  with  the  termi- 
nations e  and  ter,  and  most  of  those  in  o,  are  compared  like  their 
primitives. 

2.  The  comparative,  like  the  neuter  comparative  of  the  adjective,  i 
ends  in  iu.s ;  the  superhitive  is  formed  from  the  superlative  of  the  ad- I 
jective  by  chanfifing  its  into  e  ;  as, 

duiv,  durius,  darissime  ;  fuiile,  fCailius,  fatilliniR ;  acnier,  dcrius,  dcerrime  ; 
raro,  rdrius,  rdris.-iime ;  iiidtiirc,  iridturius,  mdturissime  or  mdtufrime. 

3.  Some  adverbs  have  superlatives  iu  o  or  uiii;  as,  merltissimo,  plurimum, 
primo  or  jirimum,  pOlissimuin. 

4.  If  the  comparison  of  the  adjective  is  irreguhir  or  defective,  (see 
§§  125,  12G),  that  of  the  adverb  is  so  likewise;  as, 

beni,  7)ielius,  optline ;  male,  P''J''s,  pessiiiu';  piirum,  miniis,  minimi;  multnm, 
plus,  plUri mum ;  — ,  priUs,  ]>rimO  ov  j>rlmuin;  — ,  OlIus,  Otisnime  ;  — ,  detenus, 
dettrrime  ;  — ,  pOtitis,  potissime  or  poiissimuiii;  7/icrild,  — ,  meritissimo  ;  satis,  sd- 
tiOs,  — .  Mdyis,  mca-imi,  (from  mrujufig,)  has  no  positive;  nuper,  niipernme,  has 
no  comparative.  PiCpp,  jiropius,  projoime :  the  ailjeetive /)/'ti/>((5r  has  no  posi- 
tive in  use.  The  regular  adverlj  in  the  positive  degree  from  uher  is  wanting, 
its  place  being  supplied  by  uberlim,  but  Cthcrius  and  uherrime  are  used.  So  in- 
stead of  trlstiter,  tiiste,  the  neuter  of  tiixtis,  is  used,  but  the  comparative  iiisliiis 
is  regular;  and  from  soiors  only  soiardius,  the  comparative,  is  in  use. 

5.  />/((  and  scty;*',  though  not  derived  from  adjectives,  are  yet  compared; —  j^ 
din,  dliitius,  diulixiiiiiie ;  sccjie,  siepiii/,  ga'/iissime.  A  comparative  temjKrius,  from  I  |i 
temper}  or  ti.iiiji(/r'i,  also  sometimes  occurs.     So  seiiis,  seiii'is.  ' 

6.  Adverbs,  like  adjectives,  are  sometimes  compared  by  prefixing 
magXs  and  inuxunii ;  as,  mu(/ts  upcrtc,  niax^mic  uccotamoddte. 

prp:positions. 

§  19*?.     1.    A  preposition  is  a  particle  which   expresses  the 

relation  between  a  noun  or  pronoun  and  some  preceding  word. 

2.  Prepositions  express  the  relations  of  persons  or  things,  either  to  one 
another,  or  to  actions  and  conditions;  as,  amor  meus  er(/u  te,  my  love  toward 
thee;  to  ad  te,  I  go  to  thee. 
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3.  .Some  prepositions  have  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  follows 
them  in  the  accusative,  some,  in  the  ablative,  and  some,  in  either  the 
accusative  or  the  ablative. 

4.  Twenty-six  prepositions  have  an  accusative  after  them : — 

post,  after,  since,  behind, 
prsett-r,     /;«,<!<,    hefoi-e, 

against,  beyond,  besides. 
pi'upe,  neni-  by,  iiiyh. 
propter,  near,  on  account 

of- 
secundum,  after,  behind, 

ahviff,  next  to,  accord- 

iny  to. 

supril,  above,  over. 

trims,  orer,  beyond. 

ultra,  beyond. 


ad,  to,  towards,  at,  for. 
adversus,    /  aqainsi, 
adversum,  j  towards. 
ante,  before. 

apiid,  at,  with,  near,  be- 
fore, in  presence  of. 

*^1'''^'^'      \  around,  about. 
circum,  J  ' 

circitir,  about,  near. 

.. '-    t  on  this  side,  within. 
citra,  j  ' 

contra,  n;iahut,  opposite. 

erga,  towards,  opposite. 


extra,  uithcnit,  beyond. 
intra,  under,  beneath. 
inter,     between,     among, 

during. 
intra,  within. 
juxta,  near  to,  next  to. 
cib.  for,   on   account   of, 

oefore. 
penes,    in   the  power  of, 

with. 
per,  through,  throughout, 

by,  during. 
pune,  bdiind. 


^ 


Eleven  prepositions  have  after  them  an  ablative : — 

from,  after,  by. 


a, 

ab, 

al)s, 

absque,  icilhout,  but  for 

coram,    before,   in  pres- 

cnce  of. 
cum,  with. 


de,  from,  down  from,  af- 
ter, of  concerning. 

e,     j  out  of  from,  of,  by, 

ex,  )      after. 

paiam,  before,  in  pres- 
ence of. 


pra;,  before,  for,  on  ac- 
itmnt  of,  in  comparison 
with. 

pro,  before,  for,  instead 
of,  according  to. 

sine,  imthout. 

tenus,  as  far  as,  vp  to. 


^ 


6,    Five  prepositions  take  after  them  sometimes  an  accusative, 

and  sometimes  an  ablative  : — 

clam,  without  the  knowl-    snh,  under,  aboiU,  near.        6nj>er,  abm-e,  over ;  upon, 

edge  of.  subter,  under,  beneath.  concerning. 

In,  in,  on ;  to,  into,  against. 

Kkmakk  1.  Prepositions  are  so  called,  because  they  are  generally  placed  be- 
fore the  noun  or  pronoun  whose  relation  they  express.  Tliey  sometimes,  how- 
ever, stand  after  it.    Cl".  §  279,  10. 

Rkm.  2.  A  is  used  only  before  consonants :  db  before  vowels,  and  frequently 
before  consonants,  though  rarely  before  labials :  abs  is  obsolete,  except  in  the 
phrase  abs  te. 

E  is  used  only  before  consonants,  ex  before  both  vowels  and  consonants. 

Kkm.  3.  Tt'/ivis,  which  follows  its  nonn,  (cf.  \  235,  R.  3),  usque,  and  exad- 
versns  {-um),  sometimes  take  an  accusative,  sinu'd  and  procid,  an  ablative,  and 
are  then  bv  some  called  prepositions.  ISetus,  with  an  accusative,  occurs  in 
Pliny  and  Cato. 

KiiM.  4.  Many  of  the  prepositions,  especially  those  which  denote  place,  are 
also  used  as  adverbs.    Cf.  ^  lyl. 

Signification  and  Use  of  certain  Prepositions. 

Rem.  5.  (a.)  ^1  J  denotes  direction,  and  answers  to  the  questions  Whither? 
and  Till  whenV  as,  Venio  ad  te.  Sojihmles  (Ul  sutnmarn  sinedutem  trugiedhis 
fhit.  Cic.  It  also  denotes  a  fixed  time;  w?.,  ad hornm,  at  the  hour;  ad  tempus 
aliquid  faere, — at  the  right  time.  But  sometimes  ad  tempus  denotes  '  foi- a 
time.'  Sometimes,  also,  (/(/denotes  the  approsich  of  time;  as,  ad  liicem,  ad  iv«- 
pirnm,  ad  extrrmum,  towards  day-break,  etc.;  and  also  tlie  actual  aiTival  of  a 
time;  as,  ad  prima  signa  vt7-is  prtfii.tus,  at  the  first  sign  of  Spring. 
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(b.)  In  answer  to  the  question  Where?  a<f  signifies  'near'  a  place;  as,  dd 
urbem  esse  ;  dd  jiortas  urbis ;  piigna  navalis  dd  Tenedum.  It  is  used  like  in,  '  at,' 
in  such  phrases  as  dd  CBdem  BeltoruB,  or,  without  adem,  dd  Opis ;  negolium  habere 
ad  portum. — With  numerals  it  may  be  rendered  '  to  the  amount  of  or  '  nearly ' ; 
&S.,  dd duc€7itos.  It  is  also  used  lilie  circiier  without  any  case;  as,  Occisis  dd 
hominum  milllbus  quatuor, — The  phrase  omnes  dd  unum  signifies,  '  aU  without 
exception,'  '  every  one.' 

(c.)  Ad  often  denotes  an  object  or  purpose,  and  hence  comes  its  signification 
of '  in  respect  to ' ;  as,  hdmo  da  labores  belli  impiyer.  It  is  also  used  in  figura- 
tive relations  to  denote  a  model,  standard,  or  object  of  comparison,  where  we 
say  '  according  tOj'  or  '  in  comparison  with  ' ;  as,  dd  mddum,  dd  ^ffigiem.  dd  simil- 
itudinem,  dd  spenem  aliciijusrei;  dd  normam,  etc.  dd  voluntdtem  aUcujus  facere 
allqtdd.  Ad  verbum  signifies, '  woi'd  for  word';  nihil  dd  hanc  rem,  'nothing  in 
comparison  with  this  thing.' 

Rem.  6.  Ap  u  d  expresses  nearness  to,  and  was  primarily  used  of  persons  as 
dd  was  applied  to  things.  A])iid  also  denotes  rest,  and  dd  direction,  motion,  etc. 
Hence  it  signifies  '  witli,'  both  literally  and  figuratively.  With  names  of  places 
it  signifies  'near,'  like  dd;  as,  Male  pugndtum  est  dpud  Caudium.  But  in  early 
writers,  o/)U(Z  is  used  for  i?j;  as,  Augustus  dpfid  urbem  Nolam  extinctus  est, — at 
Nola. — With  me,  te,se,  or  the  name  of  a  person,  it  signifies  '  at  the  house '  or 
'  dwelling  of ;  as,  Fuisti  dpud  Lcecam  ilia  node. — Before  appellatives  of  persons 
having  authority  in  regard  to  any  matter,  it  is  translated  '  before,'  '  in  the  pres- 
ence of ;  as,  dpud  judices,  dpikl  prfBtorem,  dpUd  jjopiilum. — It  is  also  used  with 
names  of  authors,  instead  of  in  with  the  name  of  their  works;  as,  AjJiid  Xeno- 
phontem,  but  we  cannot  say  in  Xenophonte. 

Rem.  7.  Adversus,  contra,  and  ergd  signify 'opposite  to.'  Cbn<rade-f 
notes  hostility,  like  our  'against';  ergd,  a  friendly  disposition,  'towards';  and! 
adversus  is  used  in  either  sense.     But  ergd  sometimes  occurs  in  a  hostile  sense.  I 

Rem.  8.  Intra  signifies  'within,'  in  regard  both  to  time  and  place.  In  re- 
gard to  place  it  is  used  in  answer  to  both  questions  Where?  and  Whither?  It 
denotes  time  either  as  an  entire  period,  when  it  is  equivalent  to  '  during,'  or  as 
'  unfinished,'  when  it  corresponds  with  '  under,'  or  '  before  the  expiration  of.' 

Rem.  9.  Per,  denoting  place,  signifies,  'through,'  and  also  'in,'  inthesense 
of  '  throughout.' — With  the  accusative  of  persons  it  signifies  '  through,'  '  by  the 
instrumentality  of.'  It  often  expresses  the  manner;  us,  per  Uterus,  by  letter; 
per  injuriam,  per  sci'lus,  with  injustice,  criminally;  per  tram,  from  or  in  lin- 
ger; Jjer  simulatiunem,  per  speciem,  per  causam,  under  the  pretext;  per  occa- 
siOnem,  on  the  occasion;  jwer  7-tV/it!i/Mj«,  in  a  ridiculous  manner. — It  sometimes 
signifies  '  on  account  of ;  as,  per  vaktudinem,  on  account  of  iUness. — FSr  me 
licet, — so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Rem.  10.  A  or  db,  denoting  time,  is  used  with  nouns,  both  abstract  and 
concrete,  with  the  same  general  meaning;  as,  d  prima  cetdte,  db  ineunte  cetdte, 
db  initio  eetdtis,  db  infantid,  a  pueritid,  ab  adolescentid ;  and,  d  puero,  a  pueris, 
db  adokseenlulu,  db  infante,  all  of  which  signilV  '  from  an  early  age.'  So  also, 
a  parvis,  a  imrvUlo,  d  tenero,  a  teneris  vuguuiilis,  which  expressions  are  oi 
Greek  origin. — Ab  initio,  d  principio,  a  prima,  proijerly  denote  the  space  of  time 
from  the  beginning  down  to  a  certain  point;  as,  Urbem  Romam  a  prijieipio  re- 
^('S  habuere,  i.  e.  for  a  certain  period  after  its  foundation.  But  frequently  db 
initio  is  equivalent  to  iniliu,  in  the  begiiming. — The  adherents  or  followers  of  a 
school  are  often  named  from  its  head;  as,  a  I'latvne,  db  Aristotele,  etc. — In  comic 
writers  db  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  genitive;  as,  ancilla  db  Andrid. — 
In  a  figurative  sense  it  signifies  '  with  regard  to  ' ;  as,  db  eqxiitdtu  firmus. — With 
names  of  persons  it  also  denotes  relationsliip,  and  signifies  'on  the  side  of; 
as,  Augustus  d  malre  Miynuni  Pompeium  artissimo  eontingibnt  grddu, — on  his 
mother's  side. — Sldtim,  eonfestim,  recens  db  aliqud  re,  ''immediately  after.' — 
Ab  itlncre  aliquid  facere,  to  do  a  thing  while  on  a  journey. 

Rem.  11.  Cu  m  is  used  not  only  to  desiijnate  accompanying  persons  but  also 
accompanying  circumstances ;  as,  cum  aliquo  ire ;  hastes  cum  deirimento  sunt 
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depulsi.  It  signifies  also  '  in,'  i.  e.  '  dressed  in ' ;  as,  mm  tunica  pulld  sedere. 
With  verbs  implying  liostility,  it.  signifies  'with,'  in  the  sense  of  against';  as, 
cum  aliquo  btllum  gerere ;  cum  (iliquo  queri,  to  complain  of  or  against. 

Rem.  12.  De  commonly  signifies  'concerning,' '  about.'  Hence  trculitur  de 
Uomero  is  very  different  from  tradltur  db  Ilumi'ro ;  in  the  former,  Homer  is  the 
object,  in  the  latter  the  agent. — In  the  epistolary  style,  when  a  new  subject 
is  touched  upon,  di  signifies  '  in  regard  to,'  '  as  respects  ' ;  as,  di}  frutre,  coiifldo 
Ua  esse,  ut  semper  volui. — It  often  signifies  'down  from';  and  also  'of,'  in  a 
partitive  sense ;  as,  h6mo  de  pUhe,  unus  ile  popCdo. — From  its  partitive  significa- 
tion arises  its  use  in  denoting  time;  as,  in  lomiiium  de  not  fe  venire,  i.  e.  even  by 
night,  or  spending  a  part  of  the  night  in  coming;  hence  midtu  de  noitc,  media, 
de  node,  '  in  the  depth  of  night,'  '  in  the  middle  of  the  night.' — In  other  cases, 
also,  it  is  used  for  ex  or  ub;  as,  Aud'ni  hoc  de  parente  mcopuer.  Cic. ;  especially 
in  coimection  with  em/h-e,  mercari,  condiuere.  TriumpJium  agere  de  GuUis  and 
ex  Gallis  are  used  indiscriminately — Sometimes,  like  secundum,  it  signifies  '  in 
accordance  with,'  'after';  as,  de  consiliomeo: — sometimes  it  denotes  the  man- 
ner of  an  action ;  as,  dtnuo,  de  integro,  afresh;  de  impror'iso,  unexpectedly;  de 
industria,  purposely : — qtid  de  re,  qua  de  causa,  quibus  de  causis,  for  which  reason 
or  reasons. 

Rem.  13.  Ex,  'from,'  'out  of.'  Ex  equo  pugnare,  to  fight  on  horseback; 
BO  ex  ilinere  scribere:  ex  adverso,  e  regione,  opposite;  ex  omri!  jyarte,  in  or  from 
all  parts. — Ex  vmo  or  ex  aqua  coquere  or  bibere,  i.  e.  '  with  wine,'  etc.  are  medi- 
cal expressions. — It  sometimes  denotes  manner;  as,  ex  anlmo  lauddre,  to  praise 
heartily;  exsententid  and  ex  voluntdte,  according  to  one's  wish. — It  is  also,  like 
de,  used  in  a  partitive  sense ;  as,  unus  e  plebe,  unus  e  niultis. 

Rem.  14.  In,  with  the  accusative,  signifying  'to'  or  'into,'  denotes  the 
point  towards  which  motion  proceeds;  as,  in  cedem  ire;  or  the  direction  in 
which  a  thing  extends;  as,  decern  pedes  in  (dtitudinem,  in  height;  so,  also,  it 
denotes  figuratively  the  object  towards  which  an  action  is  directed,  either 
■with  a  friendly  or  a  hostile  design;  as,  amor  In  patriam,  odium  in  mitlos  cives, 
{n  milites  UberCdis  ;  orotio  in  nliquem,  a  speech  against  some  one. — It  also  de- 
notes a  purpose;  us,  2)e(tinia  data  est  in  rem  militdrem.  Fax  data  Phili/jpo  in 
has  leges  est,  on  these  conditions.  -With  words  denoting  time,  it  expresses  a 
predetermination  of  that  time,  like  'for';  as,  invildre  (diqnem  in  posicvum  diem, 
for  the  following  day.  In  diem  vivere,  to  live  only  for  the  day;  in  fiitHrum, 
in  posiirum,  in  reliquum,  for  the  I'uture;  in  wternum,  in  jjerptluum,  forever; 
f«  7;»Yei-e«s,  for  the  present:  \\'ith  all  these  adjectives  tempiis  may  be  su[)plied. 
Jn  with  siiu/Uli,  expressed  or  understood,  denotes  a  distribution,  and  may  be 
translated  '  to,'  '  for,'  '  on,'  '  over.' — Jn  singiilos  dies,  oi"  simply  in  dies,  witli 
comparatives  and  verbs  denoting  increase,  signifies  '  from  day  to  day.' — 
In  some  phrases  it  denotes  the  maimer  of  an  action ;  as,  serr'dem  in  modum, 
mJrum  in  mOdum ;  so  in  universum,  in  general;  in  iomiuilne,  in  common; 
in  vicem,  alternately,  or,  instead  of;  in  aiuujas  locum  aliquid pelijre,  in  the 
place,  or,  mstead  of. 

Rem.  15.  //t,  with  the  ablatiA'e,  signifies  'in,'  'on,'  'upon,'  and  answers  to 
the  question,  Where 'r*  When  a  iiumlier  or  quantity  is  indicated,  it  signifies 
'among,'  and  is  equivalent  to  inter.  It  may  sometimes  be  translated  'witli,' 
or  'notwithstanding';  as,  In  summd  copiu  oratorum,  nemo  tdmen  Ciceronis 
laudem  aequdrit. — With  nouns  wliich  by  themselves  denote  time,  such  as 
secilum,  annus,  mensis,  dies,  nox,  vesper,  etc.,  the  time,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion When?  is  expressed  by  the  simple  ablative;  but  in  is  used  with  words 
■which  acquire  the  signification  of  time  only  by  such  connection;  as,  in  con- 
siddtu,  in  p/indpio,  in  bello ;  but  even  with  these  in  is  sometimes  omitted,  but 
is  usually  retained  in  connection  with  the  gerimd  or  gerundive;  as,  in  legendo, 
in  legeiidis  tibris.  In  prcesenti,  or  in  praseiitid,  signifies  '  at  the  present  mo- 
ment,' '  for  the  present.' — £sl  in  eo,  ut  aliquid  Jiat  signifies  that  something  is  on 
the  point  of  happening. 
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PREPOSITIONS    IN    COMPOSITION. 

§  lOG-  Most  of  tlie  prepositions  are  used  also  in  forming  com- 
pound words.  In  composition,  they  may  be  considered  either  in 
reference  to  their  form,  or  their  force. 

I.  (a.)  Prepositions  in  composition  sometimes  retain  their  final 
consonants,  and  sometimes  change  them,  to  adapt  them  to  the  sounds 
of  the  initial  consonants  of  the  words  with  which  they  are  compound- 
ed. In  some  words,  both  forms  are  in  use ;  in  others,  the  final  con- 
sonant or  consonants  are  omitted. 

1.  A,  in  composition,  is  used  before  m  and  v;  as,  amdveo,  avello,  and  some- 
times before  y  in  ufiii  and  ci/'Oi-e,  for  abfui  and  abfore.  Ab  is  used  before 
vowels,  and  before  f/,y,  /;,  _;",  I,  n,  r,  and  s;  as,  abji'iru,  abr6;/o,  etc.  Abs  occurs 
only  before  r,  q,  and  t ;  as,  abscondo,  absque,  abstineo.  In  aspello,  aspernor,  and 
asporto,  the  b  of  a-bs  is  dropped ;  in  avfero  and  au/uf/io,  it  is  changed  into  u. 

2.  Ad  remains  unchanged  before  vowels  and  before  b,  d,  h,  in,  v.  It  often 
changes  fi  into  c,  f,  g,  I,  n,  jj,  7;  s,  t,  before  those  letters  respectively;  as,  ac- 
cede, (iffero,  af/ffi-edior,  alli'yo,  unnitor,  apjjono,  arnc/o,  assequor,  attullo.  Its  d  is 
usually  omitted  before  «  followed  by  a  consonant,  and  before  r/ii;  us,  aspergo, 
asphw,  agnosco,  ngndtus.     Before  q,  the  d  is  changed  into  c;  as,  atquiro. 

3.  Ante  remains  unchanged,  except  in  anllcipo  and  antisto,  where  it  changes 
c  to  i;  but  uniesto  also  occurs. 

4.  Circum  in  composition  remains  unchanged,  only  in  circumeo  and  its  de- 
rivatives the  m  is  often  dropped;  as,  circueo,  circuitus,  etc. 

6.  Cum  (in  composition,  com),  retains  m  before  b,  m,  p ;  as,  combibo,  corrv- 
mitto,  compono:  before  /,  11.  r,  its  in  is  changed  into  those  letters  respectively; 
as,  colligo,  conn'itor,  corripio:  before  other  consonants,  it  becomes  n;  as,  con- 
daco,  canjungo.  Before  a  vowel,  gn  or  h,  m  is  commonly  omitted;  as,  co^o, 
coopto,  cognosco,  cohahilo;  but  it  is  sometimes  retained;  as,  comedo,  cdmes,  cdml- 
tor.  In  cugo  and  cogiio  a  contnictiou  also  takes  place;  as,  coago,  cogo,  etc.  In 
coinbu.ro,  b  is  inserted. 

6.  Ex  is  prefixed  to  vowels,  and  to  c,  /(,  p,  q,  s,  t ;  as,  exeo,  eongo,  excurro,  ex- 
hibco,  expedio.  Before  J',  x  is  assimilated,  and  also  rarely  becomes  ec ;  as,  effe- 
ro,  or  Cifh-o.  S  after  x  is  often  omitted;  as,  exeqtior,  for  exsequoi' ;  in  excidium 
(from  exscindo),  s  is  regularly  dropped.  E  is  prefixed  to  the  other  consonants; 
as,  cbilo,  i'dlco,  except  in  eclex.  Before  these  however,  with  the  exception  of  n 
and  r,  ex  is  sometmies  used;  as,  exmuceo.  £  is  sometimes  used  before  p ;  as, 
qxlo. 

7.  In  remains  unchanged  before  a  vowel.  Before  b,  m,  p,  it  changes  n  into 
m;  a«,  imbuo,  immitio,  impono :  before  I  and  r,  n  is  assimilated;  as,  illigo,  irrclio: 
before  gn,  n  is  omitted ;  as,  ignarus.  Before  the  other  consonants  in  is  un- 
changed. In  some  compounds,  in  retains  d  before  a  vowel,  from  an  ancient 
form  indu;  sis,indigma,indigeo,  indolesco.  So  aucieutly  induperdtor,  for  im- 
perdtor. 

8.  Inter  remains  unchanged,  except  m  intelligo  and  its  derivatives,  in  which 
r  before  I  is  assimilated. 

9.  Ob  remains  unchanged  before  vowels  and  generally  before  consonants. 
Its  b  is  assimilated  before  c,  J",  g,  p  ;  as,  occurro,  officio,  oggannio,  oppeto.  Jn 
dmilto,  b  is  dropped.  An  ancient  form  obs,  analagous  to  abs  for  ab,  is  implied 
in  obsvlesco,  from  the  simple  verb  oleo,  and  in  ostendo,  for  obsiendo. 

10.  Per  is  unchanged  in  composition,  except  in  pdlicio  and  sometimes  in 
pelluceo,  in  which  r  is  assimilated  before  I.     In  pejero,  r  is  dropped. 

11.  Post  remains  unchanged,  except  in  pOnuerium  aud  pOmcrididmis,  in 
which  St  is  dropped. 
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12.  Pra  and  prater  in  composition  remain  unchanged,  except  that  prtB  is 
shortened  before  a  vowel.     Cf.  §  28.3,  II.  Exc.  1. 

13.  Pro  has  sometimes  its  vowel  shortened,  (cf.  §  285, 2,  Exc.  5)  and,  to  avoid 
hiatus,  it  sometin^'s  takes  (/  liefove  a  vowel;  'Ai^,  prOdeo,  prodesse,  prodigo. 
Before  verbs  beginning  with  r  and  I,  pro  sometimes  becomes  /»«•  and  j^ol;  as, 
pon'iyo,  polliceor. 

14.  Sub  in  composition  remains  unchanged  before  a  vowel  and  before  6,  d,  u 
I,  n,  s,  t,  V.  Before  c,  f,  g,  m,  p,  r,  its  b  is  reg^ilarly  assimilated;  as,  succcdo, 
su^ em,  su<j;/ei'o,  summOveo,  supplno^  surripio.  Before  c,  p,  and  t,  it  sometimes 
takes  the  form  sns  from  snbf.,  analogous  to  abs  and  obs ;  as,  su^apio,  suspendo, 
sustollo:  b  is  omitted  before  s,  followed  by  a  consonant;  as,  susjmio. 

15.  Subter  and  super  in  composition  remain  unchanged. 

16.  Trans  remains  imchanged  before  a  vowel.  It  omits  s  before  s;  as, 
transcendo :  in  irddo,  trdduto,  trdjicio,  and  trdno,  ns  is  commonly  omitted. 

(?/.)  The  following  woi'ds  are  called  inseparable  prepositions,  be- 
cause they  are  found  only  in  composition : — - 

AmbI  or  amb,  (Greek  »."f  )>  around,  about.     Ecd  or  re,  ar/ain,  back.     Ve,  not. 
Dis  or  dj,  asunder.  Se,  apart,  aside. 

1.  And)  is  always  used  before  a  vowel;  as,  ntrd)drje!<,  amharvdUs,  ambi'do,  am- 
bUjO,  aiMo,  amhuro:  except  ampulla,  dnuao,  And  dnhtlo.  Before  consonants  it 
has  the  forms  airdn;  as,  amir  dens,  ambifdrinm,  umbn'ium:  am;  as,  amplector, 
amputo :  or  an;  as,  anceps,  nnfrattus,  anqutro. 

2.  Dis  is  prefixed  to  words  beginning  with  c,  p,  q,  s  before  a  vowel,  t,  and  h  ; 
as,  disiuti",  dhporu),  dlsquiro,  distendo.  disltiasco:  but  disei-tus  is  formed  from  dis- 
S'lro;  before  y,  a'  is  changed  into  /  ,•  as,  dlffcro:  in  dirimo,  and.  dlribeo  [h-om 
dis  hdbeo),  s  becomes  r.  Dl  is  prefixed  to  the  other  consonants,  and  to  s  when 
followed  by  a  consonant;  as,  a'lduco,  d'lmitto,  distimjHO,  dispkio.  But  both  dis 
and  dl  are  used  before  j  ;  as,  disjunrjo,  dlJUdUo,  and  before  r  ui  rumpo. 

3.  Red  is  used  before  a  vowel  or  h  ;  re  before  a  consonant;  as,  reddmo,  redeo, 
redhibeo,  rcdi>/o,  redOlto,  redundo ; — rejiiio,  ivpono,  reverlor.  But  red  is  used  be- 
fore (/o;  ns,  reddo.     The  connecting  vowel  i  is  found   in  redtr'irus;  and  in  the 

Eoetical  forms  reUUjio,  rdliquice,  and  sometimes  in  reccido  the  d  is  assimilated. 
1  later  writers  re  is  sometimes  found  before  a  vowel  or  h. 

4.  Se  and  ve  are  prefixed  without  change;  a.s,  secedo,  secUrus ;  vegrandis, 
vecors. 

§  IQT,  n.  Prepositions  in  composition  usually  add  their  own 
signification  to  that  of  the  word  with  which  they  are  united ;  but 
sometimes  they  give  to  the  compound  a  meaning  different  from  that 
of  its  simples.    The  following  are  their  most  common  significations  : — 

1.  ^,  or  at,  away,  from,  down;  entirely;  un-.  With  verbs  it  denotes  re- 
moval, disappearance,  absence;  as,  aufero,  abator,  absum.  With  adjectives  it 
denotes  absence,  privation ;  as,  dmens,  absdmis. 

2.  Ad,  to,  toward;  at,  by.  In  composition  with  verbs  dd  denotes  («)  motion 
to,  (not  into),  as,  accedo;  {b)  addition,  as,  ascribo;  (t)  nearness,  as,  assideo; 
(c?)  assc7ii,  favor,  as,  annuo,  arrideo;  (e)  repetition  and  hence  intensity,  as,  acci- 
do;  (f)  at,  in  consequence  of,  as,  arrigo.  It  is  sometimes  augmentative,  rarely 
inchoative. 

3.  Ambl,  around,  about,  on  both  sides. 

4.  Circiim,  around,  about,  on  all  sides. 

5.  Com  or  con,  together,  entirely.  In  composition  with  verbs  it  denotes  (ff) 
union,  as,  concnrro,  consfdo;  {b)  completeness,  as,  comburo,  conficio;  (c)  mth 
effort,  as,  conjicio,  conclamo;  (rf)  in  liarmon;/,  as,  consono,  consentio;  (e)  cm  or 
over,  like  the  English  b<i~,  us,  colliuo,  to  besmear. 
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6.  Contra,  against,  opposite. 

7.  DP,  off,  !iway,  throiip;]!,  over,  clown;  entirely;  veiy,  extremely.  With 
verbs  (/p  denotes  (a)  ffoon;  ass, deniitto;  {!/)  removal;  as.detondeo;  (c)  absence; 
ns,  desum,  dOhiibeo;  {d)  prevention ;  as,  df-hortor;  (e)  unfriendbi  ftelinij  ;  as, 
despicio,  derideo. — With  adjectives  de  denotes  (a)  down ;  as,  declivis ;  (6)  without  ; 
as,  demens. 

8.  Dls,  asunder,  apart,  in  pieces,  in  two;  dis-,  nn-;  very  greatly.  With 
verbs  dis  denotes  (n)  dlvhion;  as,  divldo,  dilabor  ;  (6)  (/(^'erenr e  ;  as,  discrepo, 
disseiitio;  (c)  the  reverse  of  the  simple  notion  ;  as,  displlceo,  dift'ido;  (d)  intensity; 
as,  diiaudo. — With  adjectives  dis  denotes  difference ;  as,  discolor,  discors. 

9.  E,  or  ex,  out,  forth,  away,  upward,  without,  -less,  un-;  utterly,  com- 
])!etely,  very.  Witli  verbs  it  deiiotes  (a)  out;  as,  exeo,  eximo,  elfiboro;  (i)  re- 
mocal'of  somethin;/;  as,  edonnio ;  ( c)  jiublii  ity  ;  as,  edico ;  ((/)  nscent ;  as,  exsisto ; 
(e)  completeness ;'  as,  edisco,  exiiro;  (_/')  with  denominative  verbs,  change  of 
(haratter;  as,  expio,  efl'ero  (are);  ((j)  removal  of  irhnl  is  expressed  by  the  noun 
whence  the  verb  is  derived;  as  eiiodo;  (h)  the  reversal  of  the  fiin/Jameitfnl  idea; 
as,  explico;  ((■)(//«/««(«  ;  as,  exandio. — Witli  adjectives  formed  from  substan- 
tives it  denotes  absence  ;  as,  exsomiiis. 

10.  In,  witli  verbs,  signifies  in,  on,  at;  into,  against;  as,  inhabilo,  indue,  inye- 
mo,  ineo,  illldo.  With  adjectives,  un-,  in-,  im-,  il-,  ir-,  not;  as,  ignolm,  inhospU 
talis,  immortdlis.  Some  of  its  compountls  have  contrary  significutions,  accord- 
uig  as  they  are  participles  or  adjectives;  a,»,  intectus,  jMirt.,  covered,  adj.,  un- 
covered. 

11.  Inter,  between,  among,  at  intervals. 

12.  Ob,  with  verbs,  signifies  to,  towards;  as,  dben,  ostendo  ;  against;  as,  obluc- 
tor,  obnuntio ;  at,  before;  as,  ubambiilo,  obversar ;  upon;  ii.s,  vcculco ;  over;  as, 

obfluco. 

13.  Per,  with  verbs,  denotes,  tlu-ongh,  thoroughly,  perfectly,  quite;  as,  ^er- 
dCuo,  perficio,  perdo :  with  adjectives,  through,  very;  as,  pernox,  perlevk. 

14.  Post,  after,  behind. 

15.  PrcB  in  comjwsition  with  verbs  denotes  {a)  before  in  place;  as,  prjemitto ; 
(b)  by  or  past;  as,  |>ra;fluo;  (c)  in  command;  as,  jjriKsum,  prajficio;  (ct)  superior- 
iti/ ;  lis,  pr.-vsto;  (<-)  before  in  time;  as,  jirredico,  prfficerpo;  at  the  extremity;  as, 
pia?uro. — Witli  adjectives,  {a)  before  in  place  or  time ;  as,  prteceps,  prcescius; 
[b]  very;  as,  prasaltus,  prwclfirus. 

16.  Pnvter,  past,  by,  beyond,  besides. 

17.  /"jo,  before,  forward,  forth,  away,  down;  for;  openly^-  as,  proliido,  por- 
rigo,  prOterreo,  pi-Otcro,  proi  uro,  prCfiteor. 

18.  Re,  again,  against,  back,  re-,  ini-,  away;  gi-eatly;  as,  ri'floresco,  rtpendo, 
referio,  veflgo,  ret  ondo. 

19.  Si',  without,  aside,  apart;  as,  shuro,  sepOno,  scccdo,  securvs. 

20.  Siib,  up,  from  below  upwards,  under.  With  verbs  siib  also  signifies  (a) 
assistance;  as,  subvenio:  {b)  suicession;  as,  succino;  (c)  in  place  of;  as,  sufl'icio; 
(d)  near;  as,  subsuni;  (e)  secretly,  clandestinely ;  as,  surnpio,  subduco;  (f)  some- 
tvhat,  a  little;  as,  subndeo,  sfUjaccuso. — With  adjectives  it  signifies,  s%/f//^, 
rather  ;  as,  subobscurus,  subabsurdus,  subacklus. 

21.  Subter,  beneath,  under,  from  under,  secretly,  privately. 

22.  SOper,  above,  over,  left  over,  remaining,  super-;  as,  supersedeo,  sfiperjum, 
siijierstes,  silpervdcuiieus. 

23.  Trails,  over,  across,  through ;  beyond ;  as,  trddo,  traiiseo,  transftgo., 
trnn'salp'inus. 

24.  T'e,  not,  without;  very;  as,  vcgrandis,  vicors ;  vipallidus. 

Remark.  In  composition  the  preposition  seems  often  to  add  nothmg  to  the 
signification  of  the  word  with  which  it  is  compounded. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 


§  1«>8.     A  conjunction  is  a  particle  wliich  connects  words  or 
propositions. 

The  most  usual  conjunctions  are, 


^^'i'"'^  I  and,  a,;  than. 
ac,        ) 

ac  si,  as  if. 

Tidoo,  so  that,  so. 

'    '      >  ichethtr. 
auiie,  ) 

aiiiioi],  whether  or  not, 

aiitequMin,  before. 

at,  ast,  but. 

ru  Oiiim,  bill  inched. 

at(]Ui.  hut. 

attauiPii,  but  yet. 

aut,  either,  ot: 

aut...aut,  either. ..or, 

Hutein,  but. 

ci'tOruin,  but,  howerer. 

ceil,  «M,  like  as,  as  if. 

cum  or  quum,  siiiee. 

doiR'C,  us  lon<j  as,  until. 

duiii,  provided,  iclille,  as 

lunij  as,  until. 

tlmnniodo,  if  but,  if  cndij. 

eninivero,  in  very  deed. 

..-    .'      \  for. 
I'U-iiim,  y 

ed,  therefore. 

e(iul(lem,  indeedL 

ergo,  therefore. 

tt,  uiuL 

€t...tt       I  lj<ilii...and ; 

t't-.-quf,  j  as  well...ns. 

t-t...ncque  or  nee,  on  the 

one  hand,  but  not  on  the 

other. 
ftiiim,  also. 
ttiamsi,  /  althnujh, 
etsi,         )  thouijh. 
iccirco, ' 
!Jeo. 
igitur, 
Itiiquf, 

licC'f,  thour/h,  (dtliouyh. 
Viiodti,  provided. 
lAnni,  namqut",  foi: 


■  therefore.. 


neither, 
..nor. 


ne,  lest,  that  not. 

-IK',  whether. 

nOqueo/'  m'c,  neither,  nor. 

nique...iu"qiie, ' 

nOc...nCc, 

iieque...ntc, 

npc...iitqiie, 

necne,  or  nvt. 

nvque,  neither,  nor. 

ndqw  or  wc.et,     /  not 

nPque  or  ]Ka'...qm',  f  on 

the  one  hand,  but  on  the 

other. 
neveo/'iiou,  nor,  and  not. 
neve. ..neve,  /  neither... 
neii..,nea,      )      nor, 
111,  nisi,  uidiss. 
nuni,  u'lielJier. 
pra'iit,  in  eouiparison  icith. 
pruut,   ineordiny  as,  Jusl 

as,  as. 


qno,  7)?  order  that. 
qiujad,  as  long  as,  until. 
qnod,  because,  but. 
qiKidsi,  but  if. 
quriminus,  Hiat  not. 
qnoniam,  since,  because. 
(jiioque,  cdso. 
quum  etr  cum,  ichen,  since, 

bee  aiise. 
quum. ..turn,  both. ..and. 
sCd,  hut. 

sicut,   I  .     . 

siciitl,  p'°  ""'■'"*' "'■'"*• 
si,  if 

si  iiiodo,  if  only. 
siinul,  I  as  soon 

simiihu"  (-at(ine)  i    as. 
sin,  but  if,  ij  however. 
sive  or  sen,  or  if. 
Mvc...s)Ve,  /     ,   ,1 
scu...seu,    j"''^'''^'^";"''- 
!<iqujdem,  if  indeed,  sitice. 


jimiiido,  hence,  therefore. 

jinrntcren,   therefore,  for     tknicu,  however,  siiU. 

that  reasoti.  tanietsi,  ahhon(,h. 

postijuani,  after,  since.  tauiqiiam,  as  if. 

priust[uani,  before. 
quani,  as,  than. 
quainvis,  edthnu^h. 
quando,    quanduquidem, 

whereas,  sin<  e. 
quamquani,  altliouyh. 
quapropter. 


wherefore. 


quare, 

quaraobrem, 

quOcirca,       j 

qiiuntunivis,  I  althout/h, 

quamlibet,     j  however. 

quasi,  as  if,  just  as. 

-que,  and. 

-que. ..ft,       )bolh...and ; 

-que. ..-que,  |  as  well.. .as. 

quia,  becaiise. 

quill,  but  that,  that  not. 

qxiippe,  because. 


tuiii...tum,  both. ..and. 

iinde,  whence. 

lit,    I  that,  as  that,  so  thai^ 

uti,  j      to  the  end  t}iat. 

tit  si,  as  if. 

iitrum,  whether. 

~ -,'  I  eiilier,  or. 

vel...ve],  either.. .or. 

velut,    )  even  as,  jtist  as, 

velCiti,  )  like  as. 

vero,  trulij,  but  indeed. 

vemm,  but. 

veiimtanien,  yet,  nolwitlv- 
stunding. 

veram-euim  vero,  but  in- 
deed. 


"Conjunctions,  according  to  their  different  uses,  are  divided  into 
two  general  classes, — coordinate  and  subordinate. 

I.  ojoordinate  conjunctions,  are  such  as  join  coordinate  or  similar 
coustruc'tions ;  as, 

Luna  et  ftelliB  fulgebant.  The  moon  and  the  stars  were  shining.  Conddunl 
vertti,  fuyiu7i>f(\ini  nubes,  Tlie  winds  subside,  and  the  clouds  disperse.  Difficile 
fatiu  est,  ted  .eoiiabvr  tamen,  It  is  ditlicult  tu  accomplish,  but  stul  I  will  try. 
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Coordinate  conjunctions  include  the  following  subdivisions,  viz.  ccpulative, 
disjunctive,  adversative,  illative,  and  most  of  the  causal  conjunctions. 

n.  Subordinate  conjunctions  are  such  as  join  dissimilar  construc- 
tions ;  as, 

Edo,  ut  vivam,  I  eat  that  I  may  live.  Pyn-hus  rex  in  itinere  incidit  in  canem, 
qui  interfecti  homlnis  cor-pus  custodiebat.  Mergi  pullos  in  aquam  jussit,  ut  bibS- 
rent,  quoniam  esse  nollent. 

Subordinate  conjunctions  include  all  tliose  connectives  which  unite  sub- 
ordinate or  dependent  clauses.  These  are  the  concessive,  illative,  final,  tmuli- 
tional,  interrogative,  and  temporal  conjunctions,  and  the  causah  quod,  quum,  q\io- 
niam,  etc.  To  these  may  be  added  also  the  relatives  whether  pronouns,  adjec- 
tives, or  adverbs. 

The  following  paragraphs  contain  a  gpecification  of  the  several  conjunctions  comprised 
in  each  of  the  preceding  subdiyislons,  and  remarks  respecting  their  particular  import 
and  use  as  connectiTes. 

1.  Copulative  conjunctions  connect  things  that  are  to  be  considered  joint- 
ly; &!;  et,  dc,  atque,  the  enclitic  5 «^,  which,  combined  with  the  negation 
belonging  to  the  verb,  becomes  neque  or  nee ,  and,  the  negation  being  doubled, 
nee  non  or  nSque  non,  it  becomes  again  affirmative  and  equivalent  to  et. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  etiam  and  qudqud,  with  the  adverb ials  item  and 
ttidem. 

Remark,  (a.)  Et  and  que  diifer  in  this,  et  connects  things  which  are  con- 
ceived as  different,  and  qid  adds  what  belongs  to,  or  naturally  flows  from  them. 
£t,  therefore,  is  copulative  and  que  adjunctive.  Hence,  in  an  enumeration  of 
■words,  que  frequently  connects  the  last  of  the  series,  and  by  its  means  the  pre- 
ceding idea  is  extended  without  the  addition  of  any  thing  which  is  genericaliy 
different.  In  connecting  propositions  que  denotes  a  consequence,  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  '  and  therefore.' 

(6.)  Ac  never  stands  before  vowels,  atque  chiefly  before  vowels,  but  also  be- 
fore consonants. — Atque,  being  formed  of  iid  and  que,  properly  signifles  '  and 
also,'  '  and  in  addition,'  thus  putting  things  on  an  equality,  but  giving  emphasis 
to  the  latter.  In  the  beginning  of  a  proposition,  which  is  explanatory  of  that 
which  precedes,  at(pie  or  dc  introduces  a  thing  with  great  weight,  and  may  be 
rendered  '  now  ' ;  and  in  answers ;  as,  Cognosllne  hos  versus  ?  Ac  memonter,  it 
is  rendered  '  yes,  and  that.'  Ac  being  an  abridged  form  of  atque  loses  some- 
what of  its  power  in  connecting  single  words,  and  its  use  alternates  with  that 
of  et ;  it  is  preferred  in  subdivisions,  whereas  the  main  propositions  are  con- 
nected bv  et. 

[c.)  Neque,  compounded  of  the  ancient  rte  for  non  and  qiu),  is  used  for  et  non. 
Et  lion  itself  is  used,  when  only  one  idea  or  one  word  of  a  proposition  is  to  be 
negatived ;  as,  patior  et  non  moleste  fero ;  and  also  when  our  '  and  not '  is 
used  for  '  and  not  rather '  to  correct  an  improper  supposition ;  as,  Si  qtiam  Jtu- 
brius  injiiriam  suo  nomine  ac  non  impulsu  tuo  J'ccisset.  Cic.  Et  non  is  commonly 
found  also  in  the  second  clause  of  a  sentence  when  tt  precedes,  but  neque, 
also,  is  often  used  in  this  case.  Nee  non  or  neque  non,  in  classical  prose,  is  not 
used  like  et  to  connect  nouns,  but  only  to  join  propositions,  and  the  two  words 
are  separated.  In  later  writers,  however,  they  are  not  separated  and  are 
equivalent  to  et. 

{d.)  iYi'am  has  a  wider  extent  than  qiidque,  for  it  contains  the  idea  of  our 
'  even,'  and  it  also  adds  a  new  circumstance,  whereas  quoque  denotes  the  ad- 
dition of  a  thing  of  a  similar  kind.  Hence  etiam  is  properly  used  to  connect 
sentences,  while  quoque  refers  to  a  single  word.  Etiam  signifies  '  and  further,' 
qudqiie,  '  and  so,'  '  also.'  Qudque  always  follows  the  word  to  which  it  refers, 
etiam  in  similar  cases  is  usually  placed  before  it,  but  when  it  connects  proposi- 
tions its  place  is  arbitrary.  Et,  too,  in  classical  prose,  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of '  also.'  So  often  is  non  mddo — slid  et,  'not  only — but  also,'  or  'but 
even.' 
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(e.)  Copulative  conjunctioni?  are  often  repeated  in  the  sense  of  both — and,' 
'as  well — !is,' '  not  only — but  al^o  '  /.'( — i'i  is  of  connnon  occurrence;  so.  in 
later  writers,  but  rarely  in  Cicero,  et — que ;  que — el  connect  single  words,  but 
not  in  Cicero;  qui' — qui',  occur  for  the  most  part  only  in  poetry,  or  in  coiniec- 
tion  with  the  relative. — Negative  propositions  are  connected  in  English  by 
'neither — nor,'  and  in  Latin  by  neque — ni'que,  nee — nee,  niqiii — nee,  and  rarely 
by  iiec — neque.  Propositions,  one  of  which  is  negative  and  the  other  ailinna- 
tive  '  on  the  one  hand — but  not  on  the  other,'  or,  '  not  on  the  one  hand — but  on 
the  other,'  are  connected  by  et — neque  or  tiec,  neque  or  iwc — it,  and  occasionally 
by  nee  or  neque — que. 

2.  Disjunctive  conjunctions  connect  things  that  are  to  be  considered  sepa- 
rately; as,  aut,  vet,  the  enclitic  ve,  and  slve  or  seu. 

Remauk.  (n.)  Aut  und  vel  dii(er  in  this;  aut  indicates  a  difference  of  the 
object,  vel,  a  difference  of  expression,  i.  e.  aut  is  objective,  vel,  subjective. 
Vel  is  connected  with  the  verb  vdle,  and  is  generally  repeated,  vel — ril,  'choose 
this  or  choose  this,'  and  the  single  vel  is  used  by  Cicero  only  to  correct  a  pre- 
ceding expression,  and  commonly  combined  with  dieam,  j)utius,  or  etutm. — 
Hence  by  ellipsis  vel  has  acquired  the  signification  of  the  adverb,  '  even,'  and 
so  enhances  the  signification  of  the  word  modified  bj' it;  as,  Quum  Soplwcles 
vel  optlme  seripserk  Eleetram,  where  bene  is  to  be  supplied  before  vd,  and  the 
latter  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  coirectiiig  the  preceding  expression.  Cf.  \  127,  4. 
By  means  of  its  derivation  from  re/fe  it  has,  also,  the  signification  of '  for  ex- 
ample'  or  '  to  take  a  case,' for  which  vclu.1  is  more  frequently  used. — (i.)  Ve, 
the  apocopated  vel,  leaves  the  choice  free  between  two  or  more  things,  and  in 
later  but  good  prose  vel  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 

(c.)  Slve  commonly  retains  the  meaning  oi  si,  and  is  then  the  same  as  vel  si, 
but  sometimes  loses  it,  and  is  then  equivalent  to  vil,  denoting  a  difference  of 
name;  as,  VocabUlum  slve  appellalio.  Quint.  The  form  sew  is  rarely  used  by 
Cicero  except  in  the  combination  sen  pOtius. — (d.)  Aut  and  ve  serve  to  continue 
the  negation  in  negative  sentences,  where  we  use  'nor';  as,  non — aut,  where 
iwn — neque  also  maybe  used.  They  are  used  also  in  negative  questions;  as, 
Num  leyes  nostras  niavesve  nocitf  Cic;  and  after  comparatives;  as,  JJoctriiui 
jiaul'o  asperior,  quam  Veritas  aut  nutHra  patiiitur.  Cic.  It  is  only  when  both 
ideas  are  to  be  united  into  one  that  a  copulative  is  used  instead  of  aut  and  ve. — 
(e.)  '  Either — or'  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  aut — aut,  denoting  an  opposition  be- 
tween two  things,  one  of  which  excludes  the  other,  or  by  vel — vel,  denoting 
that  the  opposition  is  immaterial  in  respect  to  the  result,  so  that  the  one  need 
not  exclude  the  other;  as,  Vei  imperatOre  vel  milUe  me  utiimnl.  Sail. — S'lve — 
s'lve  is  the  same  as  vil  si — vil  s'l,  and  retains  the  meaning  of  vil — vel.  If  nouns 
only  are  opposed  to  each  other,  an  uncertainty  is  expressed  as  to  how  a  thing 
is  to  be  called;  as,  Cretum  liges,  quas  sive  Jupiler  sive  Minos  saiixU;  i.  e.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  am  to  say  Jupiter  or  Jlinos. 

3.  CoMPAKATiVE  conjunctions  express  a  comparison.  These  are,  iit  or  iitl, 
sieut,  velut ,  p  roUt ,  prcekt,  the  poetical  ecu,  quam  ,  ta  mqua  m ,  (with 
and  without  si),  quasi,  ut  si,  de  si,  with  it  c  und  at  que ,  when  they  sig- 
nify '  as.' 

Rejiark.  ^c  and  a/5';(c  signify 'as'  or 'than' after  adverbs  and  adjectives 
■whick  denote  similarity  or  dissimilarity;  as,  mpte,  juxta,  pur  audpdrtter, 
perinde  and  proinde,  pro  to,  similis  and  similtler,  di'ssimilis,  talis,  tutideiii,  alius 
and  dliter,  eontrii,  seius,  eoiilrdrius. —  Qu((iii  is  rarely  used  after  these  words, 
except  when  a  negative  particle  is  joined  with  alius;  as.  Virtus  nihil  aliud  est, 
quam,  etc. ;  and  et  nud  qui  do  not  occur  in  this  connection. — Ae  is  used  for 
quam,  after  comparatives,  in  ])oetry  and  occasionally  by  late  prose  writers;  as, 
Artius  atque  liedira.  Hor.     Iiisunius  ac  si.  Id. 

4.  Concessive  conjunctions  express  a  concession,  with  the  general  signifi- 
cation 'although.'  These  are  et  si ,  etiamsl,  Idmetsl,  or  td7nenetsl, 
quam  qua  m ,  quum  vis,  quant  umvls ,  quamlibet,  lieet,  ut  in  the 
sense  of 'even  if  or  'although,'  and  quum  when  it  signifies  'although.' 

Remakk.  Tdmin  and  other  jiarticles  signifying  'yet,'  'still,'  are  the  correl- 
atives of  the  concessive  conjunctions;  as,   Vt  desint  vires,  tinien  est  laudaiida 
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voluntas.  Ovid.  Tlie  adverb  qitidem  becomes  a  concessive  conjunction,  when  it 
is  used  to  connect  propositions  and  is  followed  by  sed. —  iluamqunm,  in  absolute 
sentences,  sometimes  refers  to  something  preceding,  which  it  limits  and  partly 
nullifies ;  as,  Quamquum  quid  loquor  ?  \  et  why  do  I  speak  ? 

5.  Conditional  conjunctions  express  a  condition,  their  fundamental  signi-l 
fication  being  'if.'     These  are  si,  sin,  nisi  or  ni,  s'l  modo,  dummOdd, 

'  if  onl}','  'if  but,'  (for  which  dum  and  mddo  are  also  used  alone),  dum- 
mudO   ne,   or  simply  mddo  ne  or  dumne. 

EKM.4.RK.  (rt.)  In  order  to  indicate  the  connection  with  a  preceding  proposi- 
tion, the  relative  quvd,  which  in  such  case  loses  its  signification  as  a  pronoun, 
and  may  be  rendered,  '  nay,'  '  now,'  '  and,'  or  '  then,'  is  frequently  put  before 
si  and  sometimes  before  nisi  and  etsi,  so  that  qiiodsl  may  be  regarded  as  one 
word,  signifying  '  now  if,'  '  but  if,'  or  '  if  then.'  It  serves  especially  to  intro- 
duce something  assumed  as  true,  from  which  further  inferences  may  be  drawn. 
It  sometimes  signifies  '  although.'  Quodrnsl  signifies  '  if  then — not,'  and  quod- 
etsl,  '  nay,  even  if.'  QuOd  is  found  also  before  quum,  ubl,  quid,  quOniam,  ne,  uti- 
nam,  and  even  before  tlie  relative  pronoun. 

(b.)  Nl  and  nUl  limit  a  statement  by  introducing  an  exception,  and  thus  dif- 
fer from  si  non,  which  introduces  a  negative  case.  It  is  often  immaterial 
whether  nisi  or  si  ndn  is  used,  but  the  difl'erence  is  still  essential.  Si  nun  is 
used  when  single  words  are  opposed  to  one  another,  and  in  this  case  st  minus 
may  be  used  instead  of  si  non. — If  after  an  affirmative  proposition  its  negative 
opposite  is  added  without  a  verb,  our  '  but  if  not '  is  commonly  expressed  in 
prose  \>y  si  minus  or  sin  mi  mis  or  sin  dlHer ;  as,  Educ  tecum  etiam  omnes  tuos; 
&[  minus,  quum  2>liinmos.  Cic. ;  rarely  by  si  nwi. 

6.  Illative  conjunctions  express  an  inference  or  conclusion,  with  the  gen-    ■ 
eral  signification  of  '  therefore,'  'consequently.'     These  are   ergo,  ir/itur,    " 
itaquc  ,  eo,  idea,  iccirco,proinde,propterea,  and  the  relative  con- 
junctions, quapropter,  qudre,  quamobrem,  quocirca,  unde ,  ^ where- 
ibre.' 

Kkmark.  Ei-ffo  and  >f/itur  denote  a  logical  inference. — Ttaqtte,  ^  und  thws,' 
expresses  the  relation  of  cause  in  facts. —  ideu,  iccirco,  and  proplevea,  'on  this 
account,'  express  the  agi-eement  between  intention  and  action. — Ed,  '  on  this 
account,'  or  '  for  this  purpose,'  is  more  frequently  an  adverb  of  place. — 
Proinde,  'consequently,'  implies  an  exhortation. —  Lw/i!,  '  whence,'  is  properly 
an  adverb  of  place. — Aduo,  '  so  that,'  or  simply  'so,'  is  also  properly  an  adverb. 
Einc,  '  hence,'  and  inde,  '  thence,'  continue  to  be  adverbs. 

7.  Causal  conjunctions  express  a  cause  or  reason,  with  the  general  signifi-  ■ 
cation  of  '  for '  and  'because.'     These  are  nam,  nam  que,  enim,  etenim,  w 
quid,  qudd ,   qudniam  ,  qu  ipp  e  ,   quum  ,  quando ,   quanddqui  de  m  , 
slquidem;    and  the  adverbs  nimirum,  nempe,  scilicet,  and  videlicet. 

Kejiakk.  (a.)  Nam  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  proposition,  enim,  after  the 
first  or  second  word.  Nam  introduces  an  objective  reason,  and  enim  merely  a 
subjective  one.  There  is  the  same  difl'erence  between  namque  and  eteiiim. 
Namquc,  however,  though  constantly  standing  at  the  beginning  of  a  proposi- 
tion in  Cicero,  CaJsar,  and  Nepos,  is  in  later  writers  often  put  after  the  begin- 
ning. Enim  in  the  sense  of  dt  enim  or  sed  enim  is  sometimes,  by  comic  writers, 
put  at  the  beginning  of  a  proposition. — Nam,  enim,  and  etenim  are  often  used 
in  the  sense  of '  namely,'  or  'to  wit,'  to -introduce  an  explanation  of  some- 
thing going  before.  Nimlrum,  videlicet,  and  scilicet  likewise  answer  to  our 
'namely'  or  'viz.'  jYimir«?7i,  compounded  of  mI  and  mlrum,  and  signifying 
'  a  woncler  if  not,'  is  used  as  a  connective  in  the  sense  of  '  undoubtedlj' '  or 
'surely,'  and  implies  strong  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  proposition  with 
which"  it  is  connected. —  Videlicet  and  scilicet  introduce  an  explanation,  with 
this  difference  that  ridClicet  generally  indicates  the  true,  and  scilicet  a  wrong 
explanation.  Sometimes,  however,  nam,  enim,  etenim,  n'lmirum,  and  ridclitH 
are  used  in  an  ironical  sense,  and  scilicet  introduces  a  trae  reason. — Nempe, 
'surely,'  often  assumes  a  sarcastic  meaning  when  another  person's  concession 
is  taken  for  tlie  purpose  of  refuting  him. — (6.)  Quid  and  qvdd  indicate  a  defi- 
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nite  and  conclusive  reason,  qudninm,  (i.  e.  quum  jam),  a  motive. — Neo,  iccirco, 
proplered  (jiUiil,  and  quia,  are  used  without  any  essential  dillerence,  except  tliat 
quid  introduces  a  more  strict  and  logical  reason,  whereas  qudniam,  sif;:nifying 
'now  as,'  introduces  important  circumstances. —  Quamh,  qunndOqiiukm,  and 
siquukiH  approach  nearer  to  quoniam  than  to  quid,  as  they  introduce  oidy  sub- 
jective reasons.  QuamUquidem  denotes  a  reason  implied  in  a  circumstance 
previously  mentioned;  s'lquidtm,  a  reason  implied  in  a  concession.  In  siquid4^m 
the  meaning  of  si  is  generally  dropped,  but  it  sometimes  remains,  and  then  si 
and  ^U!(/e;rt  should  be  written  as  separate  words;  as,  0  forlunCttnm  reinpiihli- 
cam,  si  quidem  ham-  senlliiam  eJecerU.  Cic. —  Quijqie,  with  the  relative  pronoun 
or  with  quum,  introduces  a  subjective  reason.  When  used  elliptically  without 
a  verb  it  signifies  '  forsooth  '  or  'indeed.'  Sometimes  it  is  followed  bv  a  sen- 
tence with  enim,  and  in  this  way  gradually  acquires  the  signification  ot  nam. 

8.  FiNAi,  conjunctions  express  a  purpose,  object,  or  result,   with  the  signifi- 
l  cation  of '  in  oriler  that,'  or  '  in  order  that  not.'     These  are  ut  or  utl,  quo, 

ne  or  -ut  ne,  neve  or  neu,  qui  n  and  quo  minus . 

Remark.  W,  as  a  conjunction,  indicates  either  a  result  or  a  purpose,  'so 
that,'  and  '  in  order  that.'  When  indicating  a  result,  if  a  negative  is  added  to 
it,  it  becomes  ut  non  ;  when  indicating  a  purpose,  if  the  negative  is  added,  it, 
becomes  ne  or  ul  nr,  but  ut  non  also  is  very  rarely  used  for  nH. — Neve  (i.  e.  vel  ne) 
signifies  either  '  or  in  order  that  not,'  or  '  and  in  order  that  not.'  Ut  ne  is  a 
pleonasm,  not  differing  perceptibly  from  ne.  It  is  used  more  frequently  by 
Cicero  than  by  other  writers,      iitio  ne  for  ne  occurs  once  in  Horace. 

9.  Adversative  conjunctions,  express  opposition,  with  the  signification  of 
'but.'  These  are  sed,  auttm,  verum,  vera,  at  (poetical  ast),  at 
e  n  i  m ,  a  I  qui ,  td  men,  a  ttdmen,  sedt  dmen,  ver  u  ntdmen  ,  at  vera, 
(enlmve  ro ),  veruminini,   i:erum,  vera,   ceterum. 

Kemakk.  (a.)  Sed  denotes  a  direct  opposition,  and  interrupts  the  narrative  or 
argument;  autem  marks  a  transition,  and  denotes  at  once  a  connection  and  an 
opposition.  Porro,  '  lurther,'  denotes  progression  and  transition  but  not  oppo- 
gition,  except  in  later  authors. —  Verum  has  a  similar  relation  to  rero  as  sed  to 
autem.  Verum,  while  it  denotes  opposition,  contains  also  an  explanation.  Vera 
connects  things  which  are  ditlerent,  but  denotes  the  i)oint  in  favor  of  which  the 
decision  should  be.  It  thus  forms  the  transition  to  something  more  important, 
as  in  the  phrase,  Jllud  vera  jila/ie  nun  est  ferenditm,  i.  e.  that  which  I  am  about 
to  mention.  In  atfirmative  answers  vero  is  often  added  to  the  verb;  as,  Dasne  f 
Do  vero.  Hence,  when  the  protasis  supplies  the  place  of  a  question,  it  is  some- 
times introduced  into  the  apodosis  merely  to  show  that  it  contains  an  answer. 
Hence  also  vero  alone  signifies  'yes,'  like  sdru',  ltd,  and  ctiam. — luiimvero,  'yes, 
truly,'  '  in  truth,'  does  not  denote  opposition.  It  sometimes,  like  vero,  forms 
the  transition  to  that  which  is  most  important.  The  compound  verum  enim- 
vero  denotes  the  most  emphatic  opposition. 

(6.)  At  denotes  that  tliat  which  is  opposed  is  equivalent  to  that  which  pre- 
cedes. It  frequently  follows  s;,  in  the  sense  of  '  yet,'  or  'at  least';  as,  eisi  non 
Sf^pientissimus,  at  nmidssimus.  It  is  especially  used  to  denote  objections  whether 
of  the  speaker  hiniself  or  of  others.  Al  enim  introduces  a  reason  for  the  objec- 
tion implied  in  at. — By  atqui,  '  but  still,'  '  but  yet,'  or  '  nevertheless,'  we  admit 
what  precedes,  but  oppose  something  else  to  it;  as,  Mugnum  narra.^,  vix  credi- 
bile.  Atqui  sic  habet.  Hor.  So,  also,  when  that  which  is  admitted,  is  made 
use  of  to  prove  the  contrary.  Finally,  atqui  is  used  in  syllogisms,  when  a  thing 
is  assumed  which  had  before  been  left  undecided;  in  this  case  it  does  not  de- 
note a  direct  opposition  of  facts,  and  may  be  translated  by  'now,'  'but,'  'but 
now.' — C''<(?n«/(,  properly  '  as  for  the  rest,'  is  often  used  by  later  writers  for 
sed. —  Contra  ea,  in  the  sense  of  '  on  the  other  hand,'  is  used  as  a  conjunction. 
So  ddco  with  a  pronoun,  when  it  may  be  translated  'just,'  'precisely,'  'even,' 
'  indeed,'  or  an  intensive  '  and.' 

I      10.    Temporal  conjunctions,  express  time.    These  are  quum,  quum  prl- 
\  mum,    ut ,     lit   prl  m  u  m  ,    ub  i,   pvslquam,    anteq  u  a  m  ,    and   pr  ius- 

quam,    quandu,    simuldc    or  simulatque,    or    simUl    alone,    dum, 

V sque  du m  ,   dOnic,   quoad. 
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Remark.  Ut  and  uJt,  as  particles  of  time,  si^iify  '  when.'  Dmjh,  don^c,  and 
97iow/signify  either 'as  long  as,'  or  'until.'  i>«/« "often  precedes  tn^Jrtd  or  «m- 
terim,  and  both  duin  and  donee  are  often  preceded  by  the  adverbs  vsqui,  usque 
eo  or  usque  ddeo. 

11.  Interrogative  conjunctions  indicate  a  question.  These  are,  Rum,l 
utrum,  (in,  and  tlie  enclitic  ne.  This,  wlien  attached  to  the  three  preced- ' 
ing  particles,  forming  numne,  utrumne,  and  anne,  docs  not  aflect  their 
meaning.  With  non  it  forms  a  special  inten-ogative  particle  noniie.  To 
these  add  ec  and  en,  as  they  apjiear  in  ec  juts,  ec  qunndo,  and  eniim- 
qiiam,  and  Kumquid  and  ecquid,  when  used  simply  as  interrogative 
particles. 

Remark,  (a.)  The  inteirogative  particles  have  no  distinct  meaning  by 
themselves  in  direct  questions,  but  only  serve  to  give  to  a  proposition  the  form 
of  a  question.  In  direct  speech  the  interragative  particles  are  sometimes 
omitted,  but  in  indirect  questions  they  are  indispensable,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  double  question,  where  the  first  particle  is  sometimes  omitted. — Kcquid  and 
numqidd,  as  interrogative  particles,  have  the  meaning  of  num,  quid  in  this  case 
having  no  meaning,  but  tliev  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  inter- 
rogative pronouns  t<-quid  anJ  namqidd.  En,  or  when  followed  by  a  q,  tc  is, 
like  nuin,  ne,  and  an,  an  interrogative  particle,  but  is  alwaj-s  prefixed  to  some 
other  interrogative  word. 

(b.)  In  direct  questions,  nuiii  and  its  compounds  ntitnne,  numnnm,  numqmd, 
munquidnam,  and  the  coni])ounds  with  en  or  (-<■  suppose  that  the  answer  will  be 
'no';  as,  Nuiii  pittas  me  tarn  deinenitm  J'uisse?  But  ecqwd  is  sometimes  used 
in  an  affirmative  sense.  In  general  the  negative  sense  of  these  particles  does 
not  appear  in  indiivct  questions. 

(c.)  A'J  properly  denotes  simply  a  question,  but  it  is  used  sometimes  affirma- 
tively and  sometimes  negatively.  When  ne  is  attached,  not  to  the  principal 
verb  l)ut  to  some  other  word,  a  negative  sense  is  jiroduced;  as,  mene  isdul  jhiIu- 
isse  fiKcre  pviasf  Do  you  believe  tiiat  I  would  have  done  thatV  The  answer 
expected  is  *  no.'  When  attached  to  the  principal  verb  ne  often  gives  the  af- 
firmative meaning,  and  the  answer  expected  is  'yes.' — Nonne  is  the  sign  of  an 
atnrinative  question;  as,  (Jams  noniw  liqKi  siiudis  <.<<? — Ulnaii,  in  accordance 
with  its  ilerivation  from  uter,  which  of  two,  is  used  only  in  double  questions 
whether  consisting  of  two  or  more.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  ni',  which 
is  usually  scjiarated  froni  it  by  one  or  more  words;  as,  Ud-uin,  taceamne  an 
pnndhcmf  In  later  writers,  however,  (i/ri(/«H(' is  united  into  one  word.  Ni  is 
rarely  appended  to  interrogative  adjectives,  but  examples  of  such  use  are  some- 
times found  in  poetry;  as,  iiUrne;  quoni  tiuilo;  quaiUaiie.  In  a  few  passages  it 
is  even  attached  to  the  relative  pmnoun. 

('/.)  All  is  not  used  as  a  sign  of  an  indirect  question  before  the  silver  age; 
■when  so  usetl  it  answers  to  '  whether.'  It  is  used  bv  Cicero  exclusively  in  a 
second  or  opposite  question,  where  we  use  '  or ' ;  as,  &i  silis,  nildl  interest  iitrum 
aqua  sit,  an  viniun;  «ef  refert,  utrum  sit  aureiim  /xieulum,  an  rlitreum,  an  manns 
onu-dra.  Sen.  In  direct  interrogations,  when  no  interrogative  clause  precedes, 
an,  anm;  dn  vero  are  likewise  used  in  the  sense  of  or,'  that  is  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  a  preceding  interrogation  is  supplied  bvthe  mind;  as,  Inv'itic^  teoffendi, 
&n  putas  me  <Ult(tari  kedendis  hondiiiOiisf  llere  we  may  supply  before  nii 
putfts,  etc.  the  sentence,  'Do  you  believe  this?' — An,  after  a  preceding  ques- 
tion, is  rendered  by  '  not,'  and  it  then  indicates  that  the  answer  cannot  be 
doubtt'ul;  as,  A  re/nts  qerendis  senectiis  (d}strdl:it.  Qnibtts?  An  ids,  qiuv  gtruntur 
juventute  ne  virihiis?  Is  it  not  from  those  kinds  of  business,  which  V  etc.  Hero 
we  .nay  suppose  aliisnef  to  be  supplied  before  an  ids?  Is  it  from  other  kinds 
ol  business,  or  from  those?  etc.  Such  questions  may  be  introduced  by  ruvuie, 
but  without  allusion  to  an  opposite  question,  v.hich  is  implied  in  an. 

(e.)  To  the  ru'e  that  dn,  in  indirect  questions,  is  used  exclusively  to  indicate 
a  second  or  opposite  question,  there  is  one  great  exception,  for  it  is  emploved 
in  single  indirect  questions  after  such  expressions  as  dnbUo,  dtdjlumesf,  ineertiim 
est ;  delib^ro,  hcesilo.  and  especially  after  7iesiio  or  hand  scio,  all  of  which  denote 
uncertainty,  but  wi'h  an  inflination  to  the  affirmative;  as,  Si  per  se  rirtns  sine 
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fortunn  ponderandn  sit,  duhtto  an  hunc  primum  omnium  fcmnm.  If  Ytrtne  is  to 
oe  estimated  without  reference  to  its  success,  I  am  not  certain  whetlier  I  shouJd 
not  prefer  this  man  to  all  others.  Nep.  It  is  not  Latin  to  say  diibilo  annon  for 
dvbilo  an. — Nescio  (in,  or  htiud  sdo  an  are  used  quite  in  the  sense  of  '  perhaps,' 
so  that  they  are  followed  by  the  necrativcs  nidliis,  nemo,  numgiiam,  instead  of 
iiltus,  qzdsquum  and  wnquam.  When  the  principal  verb  is  omitted,  un  is  often 
nsed  in  the  sense  of  aut;  as,  Thevihtuihs,  qimm  ei  Shiwnides,  an  qnia  aliris, 
artem  memm'ice  poll'uerHur,  etc.  In  such  cases  huertum  est  is  understood,  and 
in  Tacitus  is  often  supplied. — The  conjunction  si  is  sometimes  used  in  indirect 
interrogations  instead  of  num,  like  the  Greek  ti,  and  it  is  so  used  by  Cicero 
after  the  verb  tTperior. 

Note  1.  The  conjunctions  -ne,  -que,  -ve,  are  not  used  alone,  but  are  always 
affixed  to  some  other  word,  and  are  hence  called  em  fitiis. 

KoTE  2.  Some  words  here  classed  with  coiijunctions  are  also  used  as  ad- 
verbs, and  many  classed  as  adverbs  are  likewise  conjunctions;  that  is,  they  at 
the  same  time  qualify  verl>s  etc.,  and  connect  propositions;  as,  Ctti'ris  in  rebus, 
quum  venil  ialamitux,  turn  detrimentum  aceipltur,  In  other  concerns,  when  mis- 
fortune comes,  then  damage  is  received. 

Note  3.  Conjunctions,  like  adverbs,  are  variously  compounded  with  other 
parts  of  speech,  and  with  each  other;  as,  aique,  (i.  e.  adque),  iiiireo  or  idiiiio, 
(i.  e.  id-circa),  ideo,  namque,  etc.  In  some,  compoimded  of  an  adverb  ami  a 
conjunction,  each  of  the  simple  words  retains  its  meaning,  and  properly  belongs 
to  its  own  class;  as,  etium  {el  Jam)  and  now;  iiaque,  and  so;  neque  or  nev,  and 
not. 

INTP^RTECTIONS. 

§  199.     An  interjection  is  a  particle   used  in  exclamation, 

and  expressing  some  emotion  of  the  mind. 

The  most  usual  interjections  are, 

ah!  ah!  alas!  hem!  oho!  iiuhed!  wtU!  hah!  alas!  alacl! 

aha!  aha!  ah!  haha!  heu!  oh!  ah!  alas! 

apage!  away!  bef/one  !  hens!  ho!  ho  there!  hark!  halloa! 

a.tAtl  or  atatte!  oh!  ah!  alas!  lo!     hui !  hah!  ho!  oli  ! 

au!  or  haul  oh!  ah!  io!  ho!  hurrah!  huzz(di! 

ecce!  lo !  sec!  behold!  u!  o!  oh!  ah! 

t'hem!  ha!  vhat!  oh!  oh!  o!  ah! 

eheu!  ah!  alas!  6h5 !  ho!  halloa!  ho  there! 

t'ho!  ehodum !  ho!  soho!  oho!  oho!  aha! 

eia!  or  heia!  ah!  ah  ha!  iiuleed !    oi !  hoij  !  alas! 

en!  lo!  see!  bihold!  jiaprel  stranrje!  wonderful! 

eu !  well  done  !  braro!  jilmi !  J'nh  !  fur/h  ! 

euge!  well  done!  yood!  ]>hy  I  pish!  lusli  ! 

euax !  I  1         i  i  i  ?  »  Iiro !  or  ijroh !  oh  !  ah  ! 

,    >  huzzah!  hurrah!  i^t  ,  •  . ,'  ,.;  ■,,  ,  ,     ,,  t 

eucE  !   j  st  I  lust!  liiiist !  hnsli  ! 

ha!  hold!  ho!  tatfe!  so!  strange! 

lia !  ha!  he!  la!  ha!  v;v!  ah!  alas!  woe! 

hei!  ah!  too!  alas!  vah!  valiu!  ah!  alas!  oh! 

'    Ekmaek  1.   An  interjection  sometimes  denotes  several  different  emotions. 
Thus  vah  is  used  to  express  wonder,  gi'ief,  joy,  and  imger. 

1\p;m.  2.  Utl  er  parts  of  speech  may  sometimes  be  regarded  as  interjections; 
as, /jaj;.'  be  still!  ^o  indiynwn,  infandum,  nudum,  mise mm,  miserabile,  nej'as, 
when  used  as  expressions  of  astonishment,  grief,  or  horror;  and  inaite  and 
■mneti,  as  exnressions  of  apjjrobation.  In  like  manner  the  adverbs  me,  proj'eeto, 
cito,  bene,  belle ;  the  verbs  uuciso,  jjreeor,  Oro,  obsuro,  ann'ibo,  aye,  Oijite,  tedo, 
todes,  (for  si  avdes),  s'ts,  sidtis,  (for  si  n\s  and  si  vultis),  di/esis,  d</edum,  and  (i<ji(e 
dum,  and  the  interrogative  quid!  what?  used  as  exclamations. 
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Kem.  3.  With  tli«  iiitoi^eetions  may  also  be  classed  the  fo11owin<r  invona- 
tions  of  tlu'  gods  :  heifuks^  fmrc&U^  heWie ;  or  mtheixuks^  melieicule,  mehcnle; 
medins  fuUtis,  niecasfor,  ecastor,  ecere,  pol,  edepol,  equiriue,  per  dfiim,  pef 
deum  huniorU'ilem^  per  devs^  per  Jovem,  pro  (or  proh)  Jupiter,  pro  dii  imrtwr- 
tciles^  pro  deiaii  fiiiem^  ^;?w  (kma  alqice  hoiMnuia  Jidi^Ui  pro  daum  iuuiwridliuia 
(^clL  J' klt/u),  etc 


SYNTAX. 

§  SOO.     I.   Syntax  treats  of  the  construction  of  sentences. 

2.  A  sentence  is   a  thought  expressed  in  words  ;  as,  Canes 
latrant,  The  dogs  bark. 

3.  All  sentences  are  either 

(1.)    Dk.clakative;  as.  Vend  spirant.  The  winds  blow: — 
(2.)    Ixtkijuogative;  as,  Spirant ne  renti?  Do  the  winds  blow? — 
(3.)    Exclamatory;  as,   Quam  v^hementer  spirant  venti!   How 
fiercely  the  winds  blow  ! — or 

(4.)    Impkrativ'e;  as,  Venti,  splrdte,  Blow,  winds. 

4.  Tli8  mood  of  the  verb  in  the  first  three  chisses  of  sentences  is  either  the 
indicative  or  the  subjiinctive;  in  imperative  sentences  it  is  either  the  impera- 
tive or  the  subjunctive. 

5.  A  sentence  may  consist  either  of  one  proposition  or  of  two  or 
more  propositioiiis  connected  together. 

PROPOSITIOXS. 

§  SOI.  1.  A  proposition  consists  of  a  subject  and  a  pre- 
dicate. 

2.  The  subject  of  a  pix>p*>sition  is  that  of  which  something  is 
affirmed. 

3.  The  predicate  is  that  which  is  affirmed  of  the  subject. 

Thus,  in  the  proposition,  Equus  currit,  The  horse  runs,  equus  is  the 
subject  and  currit  is  the  predicate. 

Note.  The  word  nffirm,  as  here  used,  includes  all  the  various  significatious  of  the 
verb,  as  expressed  iu  the  several  moods. 

4.  Pro|X)sitions  are  either  principal  or  subordinate. 

5.  A  principal  proposition  is  one  which  makes  complete  sense  by 
itself;  as, 

Phfw.-ion  fuit  perpt'tuo  pauper,  qumn  ditissimus  esse  posset,  Phoaon  was  always 
poor,  though  he  might  have  been  very  ricti. 
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6.  A  snbordinate  proposition  is  one  which,  by  means  of  a  stiTjordi- 
nate  cojijunrtion,  is  made  ti>  depend  upon  or  limit  some  part  of 
another  proposition ;  as, 

Phocion  Jkiit  perpetiM  pauper,  qmrni  ditisstmas  esse  pesset,  Phw;io4>  was  lal- 
"vrays  poor,  ihoiujh  he  miijkt  have  hctn  vevi/  riiJi. 

7.  Subordinate  propositions  are  used  either  as  snbfdantires,  atjjec- 
tives,  or  adcerbs,  and  are  accordingly  called  shhinntice,  adjective  or 
adcerbial  propoakious  or  ckni'ies. 

8.  Substantire  clinises  are  connected  with  the  propositionsi  on  -m-hjch  thej 
depend  by  means  of  the  final  conjunctions  ut,  ne,  quo^  quiii^  etc.,  sometimes  by 
quod,  find,  in  clauses  containinj;'  an  indirect  question,  by  interrog-.itive  proiioans, 
adjectives,  adveii)S  and  conjunctions.     See  |§  262  and  265. 

Remark.  A  clfpenclent  snbstantivp  clause  often  t.akes  ths  frrm  of  the  accusative  with 
the  jiitinitiye,  aiiuf  ia  that  case  baa  no  eouueftire;  a.s,  Gnutieu  te  vaJGre-. 

9.  Adjective  clauses  are  connected  by  raeiuis  of  yelatives,  both  proBonns  and 
pronominal  adjectives;  as,  qui,  qu/dh,  qiiairius,  etc.  Adverbial  clauses  are  co«- 
iiected  either  by  relative  adverbs  of  place  and  trnie,  (^  192,  R.  1,  (i. ),  or  by 
temporal,  conditional,  concessive,  comparative,  and  sometimes  by  causal  con- 
junctions. 

10.  A  sentence  consisting  of  one  proposition  is  calletl  a  simple  sen- 
tence ;  as, 

Cadunt  foHa,  Tlie  leaves  fhll.     Scmh'amis  Babylonem  tondidit, 

11.  A  sentence  consisting  of  a  princi])al  and  one  or  more  subordi- 
nate propositions  is  called  a  complex  sentence  ;  as, 

Qui  Jit,  tit  nano  covlentus  vivat  f  Hmv  happens  it,  that  )io  one  lives  content? 
Quis  ego  sim,  vie  royltas,  Yovi  ask  rae,  who  I  am. 

12.  A  sentence  consisting  of  two  or  more  principal  propositions, 
either  alone  or  in  connection  ■with  one  or  more  subordinate  proposi- 
tions, is  called  a  compound  sentence  ;  as, 

Spirant  venti  et  ciidunt  folia,  The  wimls  blow,  and  the  leaves  fall. 

13.  The  propositions  composing  a  complex  or  a  compound  sen- 
tence are  called  its  7}ie>nbers  or  clauses ;  the  principal  proposition  is 
failed  the  leading  clause,  its  subject,  the  leadituj  subject,  and  its  verb, 
the  leading  verb. 

SUBJECT. 

§  902.  1.  Tlie  subject  :dso  is  either  simple,  complex,  or 
compoimd. 

2.  The  simple  subject,  which  is  also  called  the  f/ratnma  iral  sub- 
ject, is  either  a  noun  or  some  Avord  standing  lor  a  noun ;  as, 

Aves  Volant,  Birch  fliv.  Tu  liiyis.  Thou  readest.  A  esi  rw  fdis-,  A  is  a  vowel. 
Mentiri  est  tnrpe,   To  he  is  base. 

3.  The  complex  subject,  called  also  the  logical  subject,  consists  of 
the  simple  subject  with  its  modifications ;  as, 

Conscientia  bene  actre  vltte  ed  jm  ui.di»Aim(i,  The  consiiousniss  of  a  well  spetii 
li''e  is  very  pleasant.  Here  loiiAittuiia  is  the  ^raiiimatical,  anil  (imsuKiiui  bene 
acta:  v'llie  the  complex,  sul;ject. 
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4.  The  compound  subject  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  or  com- 
plex subjects  to  which  a  single  predicate  belongs ;  as, 

Luna  ei  stell*  fidi/ebant^  The  moon,  and  Mm^  were  sliiniug.  Grammatice  ac 
nm>\cx  J.I1H  he  j'liri'itiit^  Gramiaiir  and  *Hu.sk- were  uiul«d.  &«?/>€)■  hoiios  no- 
nianque  tmnii  laudcsfyi/'C  rm'ini^bunt. 

I?emai:k.  Words  are  said  to  morlifij  or  limit  oth'er  words,  when  they  serve 
to  explain,  describe,  define,  enlai-gej  restrict,  or  otherwise  quahfy  their  mean- 
ing. 

5.  E\Try  sentence  must  contain  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  called 
its  principal  or  e.<setiii(il  parts :  any  sentence  may  also  receive  addi- 
tions to  these,  called  its  subordinate  parts. 

Complex  or  Modijied  Subject, 

C,  The  complex  subject  is  formed  by  addin";  other  \\^rds  to  the 
simple  subject.  All  additions  to  the  subject,  like  the  subject  itself, 
are  either  simple,  complex,  or  compound. 

1.  Simple  additions.     The  subject  may  be  modified  b^'  adding : — 
i .  A  single  word : — 

(1.)    A  noun  in  the  same  case;  as, 

Xos  consiiles  drsnuius,  We  coksuIs  are  remiss.  Mu<ius  augwr  multa  narravit. 
Mucins  the  aiir/ur  related  nrany  things. 

(2.)    A  noun  or  pronoun  in  an  oblique  case,  modifying  or  limiting 

the  subject ;  as. 

Alitor  nluhltud^ni^^  <-otKiiidvi'iifr,  The  love  of  the  midtitudb  is  excited.  Cura  mei, 
dive  J'ur  me.     V iri bus  z^s«s,  '^eed<)/'sirenf/tJi. 

(3.)    An  adjective,  adjective  pronoun,  or  participle ;  as, 

Fiii/U  invida  k^<is,  J-'iwioiis  time  flies.  Jlea  nnlter  esi  benifjna.  D&cit  agndna 
Ptnlhcsili'a  lurens.     Lilera  scripta  iiuhiei. 

2.  A  phrase  consisting  of  a  preposition  and  its  case  ;  as, 

Sopor  in  gramine.    Oppida  sine  prajsidio.     Recepiio  ad  te. 

3.  A  dependent  adjective  clause  inti'oduced  by  qui,  qucdis,  quan- 
tus,  etc. ;  as, 

Liice  Jit,  quod  br-ne  fertur,  dnus.  The  burden,  icMth  f.s  home  tcell,  becomes 
lijlht.  L'dvr<e,  quas  scripsisti,  accej)<cv  snnf.  Ut,  qufilis  (ille)  hiiberi  vellet, 
Wilis  esstt.     Tanla  esi  inter  eos,  quanta  maxima  esse  potest,  vwitim  distantia, 

II.    Complex  additions.     The  subject  may  be  modified  : — 
I.    By  a  H-o)-d  to  which  otlicr  words  are  added. 
(1.)    "When  the  Avord  to  %vhich  other  words  are  added  is  a  noun  or 
pronoun,  it  may  be  modified  in  any  of  the  ways  above  mentioned. 

(2.)    AVhen  it  is  an  adjective  it  may  be  modified  : — 
(n.)    By  an  adverb  cither  simple  or  modified;  as, 
J-Jral  ex^peitatMyvddeTnagna,    Presidium  non  nimis  firmum. 

(/>.)    By  a  noun  in  an  oblique  case ;  as, 

Miijur  pietdle,  Superior  in  pietij.     Contentif'nis  a'lpidits,    Fond  of  contcnlioH. 

Patri  simllis,  Like  lii^  father.     ]\w.lus  membra.   Juvints  patre  digni. 
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(c.)   By  an  infinitive,  a  gerund,  or  a  supine;  as, 

lnsnHu»  riiici,  Not  acrnstomed  fo  be  conquered.  Veiiandi  3tudi6su».  Fond  of 
hnntiny.     MlrdUlt  dictn,  Wonderful  to  ttll. 

(fl.y    By  a  phrase  consisrtin!?  of  a  preposition  and  its  case;  as, 

Jimis  in  repisblicfi,  Unskilled  in  civil  affain.  AL>  tquitiitu  fiymui.  C'eler  in 
pngnani.     PiOnug  ad  fidem. 

(e.)   By  a  subordinate  clause ;  as, 

Meliirr  est  eerta  p'ljc,  ijuiim  sperata  victarin,  A  certain  peace  is  better  than  an 
expected  viitorrj.     Dubiug  sum,  quid  fi'iciani. 

(3.)  When  it  h  a  participle,  it  may  be  modified  like  a  verb.  See 
§  203. 

2.  Br  a  phrase  consisting  of  a  preposition  and  its  case  to  which 
other  words  are  added  ;  as, 

De  victoria  Caesaris  Jama  ptrfevtur,  A  report  eoneerning  Oeanr's  ticiory  is 
brought. 

Remark  1.  A*  the  ca&e  foDowing  the  prepositson  is  that  of  a  no^n  or  pro- 
noun, it  may  be  modified  like  the  subject  in  any  of  the  foregoing  ways. 

Rem.  2.  The  preposition  itself  may  be  modified  by  an  adverb,  or 
by  a  noun  or  adjective  in  an  obli(jue  case ;  as, 

Lon^e  ullra^  Far  beyond.  Multo  ante  mntim,  Lvng  before  niglit.  Sexennio 
jKit  Viioi  caplug,  iiix  years  after  the  capture  of  Veil. 

3.  By  a  subordinate  clause,  to  whose  subject  or  predicate  other 
■woi-ds  are  added. 

Remakr.  These  addition?  may  be  of  the  same  form  as  those  added  to  the 
principal  subject  or  predicate  oi  the  sentence. 

III.    Compound  additions.     Tlie  subject  may  be  modified  : — 

1.  By  two  or  more  nouns  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject,  connect- 
ed by  a  coordinate  conjunction  ;  as, 

Conmles,  Brutus  et  Collatjnus,  The  consuls,  Brvtvs  and  CoHaiimig. 

2.  By  two  or  more  obli(]ue  cases  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  connected 
coordinately ;  as, 

Yitseqiie  necis^we  j^vtestas.     Perlculorsm  et  labOrurn  incUdmentum. 

3.  By  two  or  more  adjectives,  adjective  pronouns,  or  participles, 
connected  coordinately ;  as. 

Grave  bellum  perdiutHrauni(/!ie,    Animi  tenfri  atque  molles. 

4.  By  two  or  more  adjective  clauses  connected  coordinately  ;  as, 
Et  qui  fccere,  et  qui  facta  alionuTi  scrijjsere,  imtlli  landantur.  Sail. 

5.  By  two  or  more  of  the  preceding  modifications  connected  coor- 
dinately ;  as, 

Genus  homhiian  agi'este,  sine  legibus,  sine  impcrio,  libfrnm,  atque  soliitum. 

Rem.  1.  A  modified  urammatical  subject,  considered  as  one  com- 
plex  idea,  may  itself  be  mollified  ;  as, 

Omnia  tun  consilia,  All  thy  counsels.  Here  omnia  modifies,  not  consilia,  but 
the  complex  idea  expressed  by  tua  consilia.  So  Trigiuta  ndvea  hngce.  Trtepo- 
tens  /imtimus  rex. 
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Rem.  2.  An  infinitive,  with  the  words  connected  with  it,  may  bo 
the  logical  subject  of  a  proposition  ;  as, 

Virtus  (sl  vitiura  fugere,   To  shun  vice  is  a  virtue. 

Rkm,  3.  A  clause,  or  any  member  consisting  of  two  or  more  clauses, 
may  be  the  logical  subject  of  a  proposition  ;  as, 

J'J  calo  itescentlit '  Nosce  te  ipsum.'     A^quum  est,  ut  hoc  f  3,cias. 

Rem.  4.  The  noun  or  pronoun  which  is  the  subject  of  a  proposi- 
tion is  put  in  the  nominative,  when  the  verb  of  the  predicate  is  a 
finite  verb  5  but  when  the  verb  is  in  the  infinitive,  the  subject  is  put 
in  the  accusative. 

Note  1.    A  verb  in  any  mood,  except  the  infinitive,  is  called  a  finite  verb. 
Note  2.    In  the  foUcArinR  pages,  when  the  term  subject  or  predicate  is  used  aloite,  the 
grammatical  sulycct  or  predicate  is  intended. 

PREDICATE, 

§  S03.  1.  The  predicate,  like  the  subject,  is  either  simple^ 
complex,  or  compound. 

2.  The  simple  predicate,  which  is  also  called  the  grammatical  pre- 
dicate, is  either  a  single  finite  verb,  or  the  copula  sum  with  a  noun, 
adjective,  and  rarely  with  an  adverb ;  as, 

Sol  ]ucet,  The  sun  shines.  Mulla  anlrtuilia  repnnt.  Many  animals  creep. 
Bvi'vis  est  vdlupttts,  Pleasure  is  brief  Europa  est  peninsula,  Europe  is  a  j>e- 
Hiiisida.     Rectissime  sunt  apitd  te  omnia. 

3.  The  complex  predicate,  called  also  the  logical  predicate,  con- 
sists of  the  simple  predicate  with  its  modifications ;  as, 

Snpio  fudit  Ann!balis  copias,  Scipio  routed  Uie  forces  of  Hannibal.  Here 
fadit  is  the  grammatical,  and  fitdil  Annibalis  copias  the  logical  predicate. — 
So,  EomMus  Romiinse  conditor  urbis  fuit. 

4.  The  compound  predicate  consists  of  two  or  more  simple  or  com- 
plex predicates  belonging  to  the  same   subject ;  as, 

Prdbitas  laudatur  et  alget,  Honesty  is  praised  and  neglected.  Leti  vis  rapuit, 
rapietque  geutes.  Lucius  Caiil'ma  fuit  magna  vi  et  auvmi  et  corporis,  sea  in- 
genio  male  pravoque. 

Complex  or  Modified  Preaicate. 

5.  The  complex  predicate  is  formed  by  adding  other  words  to  the 
simple  predic;ate.  AH  additions  to  the  predicate,  like  the  predicate 
itself,  are  either  simple,  complex,  or  compound. 

I.    Simple  additions.     The  predicate  may  be  modified  by  adding: — 

1.    A  single  word; — 

(1.)  A  noun  or  adjective  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject.  This 
occurs  after  certain  neuter  verbs  and  passive  verbs  of  naming,  call- 
ing, etc.  (See  §  210,  R.  3.)  ;  as, 

Servus  fit  hbertinus^  The  slave  becomes  a  freedman.  Servius  Tullius  rex  est 
daldrdius.     Aiistides  ]\x?,in?,  est  appelldtus.-    /ncec?o  regina. 

(2.)    A  noun  or  pronoun  in  an  oblique  case ;  as, 

kjpe  vivlmus,  We  live  by  ho})e     Deus  regit  munditm,  God  rules  the  world. 

m 
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(3.)    An  adverb  either  simple  or  modified ;  as, 

SjEpe  ventf,  He  came  often.  Festwa  lente,  Hasten  slowly.  LitercB  facile  dtf- 
cuntur.    Chremes  nimis  graviter  crucial  adOlescenlulum. 

(4.)   An  infinitive  mood ;  as, 

Cupit  discere,  He  desires  to  lea?m,     Audeo  dicere.   Ver  esse  cceperat. 

2.  A  phrase  consisting  of  a  preposition  and  its  case ;  as,  Venit  ad 
urbem,  He  came  to  the  city. 

3.  A  dependent  substantive  or  adverbial  rfrtw.?^;  as, 

Vereor  ne  repreliendar,  I  fear  that  I  shall  be  blamed.  ZHndnem,  qmim  Athenis 
essem,  audiibam  frequenter.     Fdc  cogites. 

II.  Complex  additions.     The  predicate  may  be  modified  : — 

1.  By  a  irord  to  which  other  words  are  added. 

Remark.  These  words  are  the  same  as  in  the  corresj)onding  cases  of  com- 
plex additions  to  the  subject.    See  §  202,  II. 

2.  By  a  phrase  consisting  of  a  preposition  and  its  case,  to  which 
other  words  are  added.     See  complex  additions  to  the  subject,  §  202. 

3.  By  a  subordinate  clause,  to  whose  subject  or  predicate  other 
•words  are  added.     See  complex  subject,  §  202,  II,  3. 

Eem.  2.  Each  of  the  words  constituting  a  proposition  may  be  mo<lified  by 
two  or  more  additions  not  dependent  on,  nor  connected  with  each  other,  and 
consisting  either  of  single  words,  phrases,  or  dependent  clauses;  as,  Agsimem- 
nonis  belli  gloria.  Pritemnm  ddium  erga  Romaiios.  Mens  sibi  conscta  recti. 
Mea  maxima  interest,  te  rab're.  A(jo  tibi  grfttias.  MeipsBm  Inertia  condemno, 
Eos  hoc  mdneo.     Li  quo  te  accuso.     Munei  eum,  ut  suspiciones  vitet. 

m.  Compound  additions.  1.  The  predicate  may  be  modified  by 
two  or  more  words,  phrases,  or  clauses,  joined  together  by  a  coordi- 
nate conjunction.     See  Compound  additions  to  the  subject,  §  202,  III. 

2.  The  leading  verb  is  usually  either  in  the  indicative  or  impera- 
tive mood,  but  sometimes  in  the  subjunctive  or  the  historical  infin- 
itive. 

3.  The  members  of  a  compound  sentence  are  connected  by  coordi- 
nate conjunctions;  those  of  a  complex  sentence  by  some  relative 
word,  or  by  a  subordinate  conjunction. 

4.  Instead  of  a  dependent  clause  connected  by  a  conjunction,  a 
noun  and  participle,  or  two  nouns,  sometimes  stand  as  an  abridged 
proposition  ;  as, 

Bello  confecto  discessif,  i.  e.  quum  htllum  cmfectum  esset,  diareasit,  The  war 
being  finished,  or  when  the  war  was  fiaislicd,  he  departed.  Nil  dtq)erandum, 
Teucro  duce. 

5.  An  infinitive  may  be  modified  like  the  verb  of  a  predicate. 

6.  Agreement  is  the  correspondence  of  one  word  with  another  in 
gender,  number,  case,  or  person. 

7.  A  word  is  said  to  govern  another,  when  it  requires  it  to  be  put 
in  a  certain  case  or  mood. 

8.  A  word  is  said  to  depend  on  another,  when  its  case,  gender, 
number,  mood,  tense,  or  pen-on,  is  determined  by  that  word.  . 

9.  A  word  is  said  to  foHou-  another,  when  it  depends  ujjon  it  in 
construction,  whatever  may  be  its  position  in  the  sentence. 
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APPOSITION, 

^-,^§-©04.     A  noun,  annexed  to  another  noun  or  to  a  pronoun, 
arid  denoting  tlie  same  person  or  thing,  is  put  in  the  same  case ; 

as,^ 

Uibs  Roma,  The  city  Rome.  Nos  consules,  We  <'cnsuk.  So  A^nid Hei-odHtum, 
patrem  likiurix,  suni  innujnerabiles  fabiike,  In  Herodotus,  the  ftilher  of  history, 
etc.  Cic.  La/tides  silices,  JliiU  stones.  Liv.  Ante  me  consulem.  Before  I  was 
consul.     Fuiis  cut  nvmeri  Arethiisa  est.  Cic. 

Remahk  1.  (a.)  A  noun,  thus  annexed  to  anotlier,  is  said  to  be  in  apposition 
to  it.  It  is  geuenvlly  added  for  tlie  sake  of  explanation,  identification,  or  de- 
scription; sometimes  it  denotes  character  or  purpose;  as,  Ejusfitijoi  coinltem 
me  adjuiixi^  I  added  myself,  as  a  cornpani<.m  of  his  flight;  and  sometimes  the 
time,  cause,  reason,  etc.,  of  an  action;  as,  Alexander  puer,  Alexander  when  a 
boy.     Oito  scnex  scr'dtere  historiam  itislituU.  Suet. 

(b.)  A  noun  in  apposition,  like  an  adjective  used  as  an  epithet,  (^  205,  N.  2,) 
(Ts.-iM/ws  the  attribute  denoted  by  it  as  bcloiiginj^  to  the  noun  which  it  limits, 
while  the  predicate-nominative  affirms  it.  Hence  both  nouns  belong  to  the 
same  part  of  the  sentence,  whether  subject  oi*  predicate.  In  cases  of  apposi- 
tion, there  seems  to  be  a«  ellipsis  of  tlie  ancient  participle  ens,  being;  qui  est, 
who  is ;  qui  vucdiui;  who  is  called ;  or  the  like. 

Rem.  2.  If  the  annexed  noun  has  a  form  of  the  same  gender  as  the  other 
noun,  it  takes  that  form;  as,  L^ms  magister  e^iv^^tus.  Plin.  PhilosOphia  mngis- 
tra  vi/«e.  Cic.  If  the  annexed  noun  is  of  the  common  gender,  the  adjective 
qualifying  it  takes  the  gender  of  the  preceding  noun;  as,  Laurvs  fidissima 
custos. 

Rem.  3.  The  annexed  noun  sometimes  differs  from  the  other  in  gender  or  in 
-  number;  as,  Jjuo  fulmina  belM^  Scipldda.t^  cladem  Libyte.  Virg.  MUyliJnce,  urbs 
nubiliii.  Cic.  TuUivht,  AaWiiios  nostixB.  Id.; — and  sometimes  in  both;  as,  Nate, 
mciK  vires.  Virg.     No-i,  anima;  viles,  iidiuttuda  iiiflctAque  turba.  Id. 

Rem.  4.  The  substantive  pronoun  is  sometimes  omitted  before  the  word  in 
flpijosition  to  it;  as.  Consul  aixi,  scil.  ego;  (I)  the  consul  said.  And  instead  of 
the  substantive  pronoun,  a  possessive  adjective  pronoun  is  sometimes  used;  as, 
Tua  domus,  talis  liri.  Cic.    See  ^  211,  R.  3,  (i.) 

Rem.  o.  a  noun  may  be  in  apposition  to  two  or  more  nouns,  and,  in  such 
case,  is  usually  ])at  in  the  plural;  as,  M.  Aniimius,  C.  Cassiiis,  tribuni  jdebis, 
M.  .4ntonius,  C.  Cassius,  tribunes  of  the  people.  Ctes.  Publius  et  Seririus  Sullae, 
Sera'  f'dii.  Sail.  I'ib.  et  Gaivs  Gracchi.  Cic.  Oratifmes  L.  et  C.  Aureliorum 
Orestarum.  Id.     But  sometimes  in  the  singular;  as,  Cn.  et  L.  Domitius.  Cic. 

(1.)  So  when  the  nouns  are  connected  by  cum,  the  annexed  noun  taking 
the  case  of  tlie  former;  as,  Diccearchum  vcro  cum  Arisloxcno,  doctos  sane  hom- 
ines, umillOiint.'i.  Cic. 

(2.)  If  the  nouns  are  proper  names  of  different  genders,  a  masculine  noun  is 
annexed  rather  than  a  feminine,  when  both  forms  exist;  as.  Ad  Ptolemoeum 
Cleopatram'jue  reges  ler/ati  ttiissi  sunt.  Liv. 

Rem.  6.  The  annexed  noun  is  sometimes  in  the  genitive;  as,  Urbem  Patavl 
loiuvit.  The  city  of  Patavium.  Virg.  Plurlmiis  Eridani  amnis.  Id.  ArbOreiii 
flci  nniMiuatii  vblirut.  Cic.     In  op/ndo  Antiochia;.  Id.    Rupili  et  Persi  par.  Hor. 

Reji.  7.  The  name  of  a  town  in  the  genitive  fiecurs  with  an  ablative  in  ap- 
position to  it;  as,  Cvnuthi  Achnke  urbe;  At  Corinth,  a  city  of  Achaia.  Tac. 
AntiochuB,  celcbri  urbe.  Cic.    See  ^  221,  Note,  and  ^  254,  Rem.  3. 

Rem.  8.  (a.)  A  proper  name,  after  nomen  or  coynoinen,  with  a  verb  followed 
by  a  dative,  is  put  in  apposition  either  to  nomen,  etc.,  or  to  the  dative,  the  latter 
by  a  species  of  attraction;  as.  Pons,  cui  iwnien  Arethiisa  est.  Cic.  Stirps  virilis, 
cut  Aseanium  jiareutes  dixere  nomen.  Liv.     NOmen  Arcturo  est  ndhif  I  have  the 
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njime  Arctnrns.  Plant.  Cui  nunc  coffnomen  IbIo  ncMtur.  Vii-jr.  Cui  Egerio/nc/?- 
tmnnomen.  Liv.—{b.)  The  name  msiy  also  be  pnt  in  the  genitive;  ns  JSoMen 
]>\erchrn  est  tnlhi.  Plaut.  Q.  Mtitllm^ cui '^hicedonici  noiwn  imiitiim  eraf.  \  ell. 
Cf.  R.  6. — (c.)  In  Jlh  Pttns,  cuiftiimus  Aurea  Hitimn,  Ov.  ^Met.  15^  96,  yi«/-«'< 
is  used  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  iustetid  of -(i«re«»»  (scil.  te<Mk»»);  or  ^u/-etE, 
dat.  (soil,  ceiuit.) 

Eem.  9.  A  clause  mav  snpply  the  place  of  one  of  the  nowns;  as,  G^f/itet  ora- 
tCrem  instittii— 7-e?«  nrduam.  Let  him  reflect  that  an  orator  is  training— a  diffi- 
cult thing.  Qnint. — So  also  a  neuter  adjective  used  snbstantively;  as,  Triste 
lupus  stahulk.  The  wolf,  a  sad  thing  to  the  folds.  Virg.  Varium  et  mutabile 
semper  Jemlna.  Id. 

Rem.  10.  Sometimes  the  foi-mernoTin  denotes  a  whole,  and  its  parts  are  ex- 
pressed by  noiins  in  apposition  to  it;  as,  Oiierarke,  pars  maxima  ad  j^ijiwUnim, 
— alise  mhersus  urbtm  ipmrn  chltltce  sunt,  Tim  ships  of  burden  were  earned,  the 
gi-eatest  part,  to  vEginmras, — others  opposite  to  the  city  itself.  Liv.  Pn  tores 
tt  poctce  suum  quisque  apiis  a  rulgo  tonsklerari  ruH.  Cic.  In  the  construction 
of  the  ablatire  absolute,  quisque  remains  in  the  nominative,  tliongh  the  woi-d 
to  which  it  is  in  apposition  is  in  the  ablative:  as,  Multis  sibi  quisque  impcrium 
petentibus.  SalJ.  J.  18.  So  also,  in  Liv.  26,  29,  qmi(pie  remains  in  the  nomina- 
tive although  the  word  to  which  it  is  in  apposition  is  in  the  accusative  with 
the  infinitive. 

To  this  rale  may  be"  subjoined  that  which  relates  to  the  agreement  of  inter- 
rogative and  responsive  words. 

Rem.  11.  The  principal  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, must  be  in  the  same  case  as  the  corresponding  interrogative 
word ;  as, 

Quis  Mrus  est  tibi  ?  AmphitiTio,  scil.  est.  Who  is  your  master?  Amphitnio 
(is.)  Plaut.  Quldquceris?  Librum,  scil.  5wa;ro.  What  are  you  looking  tor? 
A  book.  Quota /iora  tem's^i .?  Sexta.  At  what  hour  did  you  come?  At  the 
sixth. 

Note  1.  Instead  of  the  genitive  of  a  substantive  pronoun,  the  corresponding 
possessive  pronoim  is  often  used,  agi-eeing  with  its  noun;  as,  Cu]ns  est  liber? 
Sleus,  (not  Mei.)  (See  ^  211,  Rem.  .3,  (b.)  So  nyi(»» for  genitive  cujus  ?  Cajum 
JKCUS  f  an  Melibcd  f  Non  ;  verum  jEgonis.  Virg. 

Note  2.  Sometimes  the  rules  of  svntax  require  the  responsive  to  be  in  a 
difierent  case  from  that  of  the  interrogative;  as,  Quanti  emisti^  Viginli  minis. 
JJamnatusne  es  furti?     Jmo  alio  crimine.  See  §§  214,  R.  1,  and  217,  R.  2. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Q05.     Adjectives,    adjective    pronouns,    and    participles, 
ee  with  their  nouns,  in  gender,  number,  and  case ;  as, 

Bonus  vir,  A  good  man.  Bdnos  vivos,  Good  men. 

Bt'.niqna  mater,  A  kind  mother.  Vana  U-ges,  Useless  laws. 

Triste  bellum,  A  sad  war.  Minm  in  verba,  Threatening  words. 

Spe  amissd,  Hope  being  lost.  IIwc  res.  This  thing. 

So,  jVeffl  mater  est  henigna. 
Hcec  leges  vaiue  swit. 
Note  1.  Adjectives,  according  to  their  meaning,  (§  104),  are  di^'ided  into 
two  c\-Asses— qualifying  and  limiting— the  former  denotino;  some  property  or 
qualily  of  a  noun ;  as,  a  wise  man,  lead  is  lieartj ;  the  latter  clefning  or  restvii  ting 
its  meaning;  as,  this  man,  ten  cities.  To  the  former  class  belong  such  adjec- 
tives as  denote  a  propertv  or  quality,  including  all  participles  aii<l  participial 
adjectives ;  to  the  latter,*  the  adjective  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives,  and 
numerals. 
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Note  2.  An  adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun,  may  either  be  used  as  an  epi- 
thet to  modify  a  noun,  or,  with  the  copula  sum,  rnay  constitute  a  predicate. 
In  the  former  case  the  quality  is  assumed,  in  the  latter  it  is  asserted.  In  both 
cases,  the  rule  for  their  agreement  is,  in  general,  the  same.  See  §  210,  R.  1. 

Note  3.  Any  word  or  combination  of  words  added  to  a  noun  to  modify  or 
limit  its  meaning  is  of  the  nature  of  an  adjective. 

Note  4.  In  the  following  remarks,  the  word  adjective  is  to  be  considered  as  including 
participles,  either  alone  or  combined  with  the  auxiliary  su7n,  and  also  adjective  pro- 
nouns, unless  the  contrary  is  intimated. 

Remark  1.  An  adjective  agrees  also  with  a  substantive  pronoun,  taking  its 
gender  from  that  of  ttie  noun  for  which  the  pronoun  stands ;  as.  Ipse  capellas 
ajger  ago,  scil.  eyo,  Melibmts ;  Virg.  Fortunate  paer,  lu  nunc  eris  alter  ab  illo.  Id. 
Ut  se  XuUim  ei  traderel.  Nep.  0  me  miserum  (spoken  by  a  man),  mi se ram  me 
(spoken  by  a  woman).  So  salvi  sumtis,  salvce  sumus,  scil.  nos,  masculine  or 
feminine. — In  general  propositions  which  include  both  sexes,  the  pronouns  are 
considered  masculine;  as,  Nos  /ruges  consumcre  nfiti.  Hor. 

Rem.  2.  An  adjective  may  belong  to  each  of  two  or  more  nouns, 
and  in  such  case  is  put  in  the  plural.  If  the  nouns  are  of  the  same 
gender,  the  adjective  agrees  with  them  in  gender,  as  well  as  in  num- 
ber; as, 

Lujius  €l  a(/nus  sill  compulsi,  A  wolf  and  a  lamb,  constrained  by  thirst.  Phaed. 
Suilla  Surdiniaque  aniissaj,  Liv. 

When  the  nouns  are  of  different  genders, 

(1.)  If  they  denote  living  things,  the  adjective  is  masculine  rather 
than  feminine ;  as, 

PMer  mihi  et  mater  mortui  suiU,  My  father  and  mother  are  dead.  Ter.  So 
also  titerque  in  tlie  singular.  Procumbit  uterque,  scil.  Deucalion  et  Pyrrlia. 
Ovid. 

(2.)  If  they  denote  things  without  life,  the  adjective  is  generally 
neuter;  as, 

His  genus,  atas,  efoqventia  prdpe  .fqurvlia  fiu\e,  Their  family,  age,  and  elo- 
quence, were  nearly  equal.  Sail.  Regnn,  impend,  nobilitittes,  hondres,  divitice  in 
idsu  sita  sunt.  Cic.  Hide  belln,  rap'ime,  discordia  cir'dis,  gi-ata  /aire.  Sail. 
Anima  atque.  anJiymis,  quamv'is  Integra  rhens  in  corpus  tunt.  Lucr. 

Note.  When  nouns  denoting  things  without  life  arc  of  tlie  same  gender 
(either  masculine  or  feminine),  but  of  diflerent  numbers,  the  adjective  is  some- 
times neuter;  as,  Crue^o  el  v'da  et  piUrimonii  partes,  et  vrbs  Barce  concessa 
sunt.  Just.;  sometimes  also  when  both  nouns  are  in  the  singular  number;  as, 
Plerosque  velo<ilas  et  regio  hostibus  igndra  tutata  sunt.  Sail.  Nox  atqtte  prmda 
remorata  sunt.  Id. 

(3.)  If  one  of  the  nouns  denotes  an  animate,  and  another  an  inan- 
imate thing,  the  adjective  is  sometimes  neuter,  and  sometimes  takeq 
the  gender  of  that  which  has  life  ;  as, 

Numtdm  atque  signa  miUtdria  obscurati  sunt.  The  Numidians  and  the  military 
standards  were  concealed.  Sail.  RomCini  regem  regnumque  Macedonim  sua 
iViiZn-a.  suunt.  Liv.     Jane,  fuc  xtcrnos  jxicem  pacisque  tninistros.  Ovid. 

Exc.  to  Rem.  2.  The  adjective  often  agrees  with  the  nearest  noun, 
and  is  understood  with  the  rest;  as, 

Soviis  et  rcge  recepto.  Our  companions  and  king  having  been  recovered. 
Virg.  Agri  omnes  et  mdria.  Cic.  Ojgnitum  est  sdlUtem,  llberos,  fam,am^  for- 
tunas  esse  carisslmas.  Cic. 
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Note.  A  noun  in  tlip  sin,?ular,  followed  by  an  ablative  with  cum,  has  some- 
times a  plnral  adjective,  the  gender  being  the  same  as  if  the  nonns  were  con- 
nected by  et;  as,  Fllinm  cum  filio  iiccUos.  Liv.  J  Ha  cum  Laugo  fie  Nt'imiiore 
sixti.  Ovid.     Fllium  Alexandri  cum  mdlre  in  atcem  cuiitvdicndos  miliit.  Just. 

Rem.  3.  (1.)  An  adjective  qualifying  a  collective  noun  is  often 
put  in  the  plural,  taking  the  gender  of  the  individuals  which  the  noun 
denotes;  as, 

Para  certare  parati,  A  part,  prepared  to  contend.    Virg.     Pars  per  agros 

dilapsi suam  quisque  spem  exsequentes.  Liv.    Supplex  lurba  erant  gine  jmlUe 

tuti.  Ovid.     This  construction  always  occurs  when  tlie  collective  noun  is  the 
subject  of  a  plural  verb.  See  ^  209,  iK.  11. 

(2.)  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  an  adjective  in  the  singular  takes  the  gender 
of  the  individuals ;  as.  Pars  arduus  altis  pulveriilentus  equis  furit.  Virg.  Pars 
una  ducum — fractus  morbo.  Ovid. 

(3.)  Sometimes  other  nouns,  which  only  in  a  figurative  sense  denote  human 
beings,  have  by  synesis  an  adjective  of  a  different  gender  from  their  own,  refer- 
ring to  the  words  wliich  they  include;  as,  Ldlium  CapuCique  a(jro  mnlctnti, 
Latium  and  Capua  were  deprived  of  their  land.  Liv.  G'ipita  coiijurdliOnls  vir- 
gis  cffisi  ac  securi  percussi  sunt.  Id.  Auxllia  irati.  LI.  So  after  iniUia;  as, 
J)uo  millia  Tyriorum,  cruclbus  afRxi.  Curt.    Cf.  ^  323,  3,  (4.) 

Rem.  4.  Two  adjectives  in  the  singular  are  sometimes  joined  to  a  plural 
i5oun;  as,  Maria  Tyrrhenum  atque  AdriatTcum,  Tlie  Tuscan  and  Adriatic  seas. 
Liv.  Cum  legimihus  secunda  ct  tertia.  Liv.  Circa  jfortas  CoUinam  Esquill- 
namque.  Id.  But  sometimes  the  noun  is  in  the  singular;  as,  Inter  Esqu'dmam 
OMlnanique  portara.  Id.  Legio  Martia  et  qunrta.  In  comic  writers,  an  adjec- 
tive or  participle  in  the  singular  is  sometimes  used  with  a  plural  pronoun;  as, 
Hobis  jii'a'senle.  Plant.     Al/senle  nobis.  Ter. 

Eem.  5.  A  participle  which  sliould  reg^ilarly  agi-ee  with  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  when  placed  after  the  noun  of  the  predicate,  (a)  sometimes  takes 
the  gender  and  number  of  the  latter;  as,  Non  omnls  errcrr  stidtUia  est  dicenda. 
Not  every  eiTor  is  to  be  called  folly.  Cic.  Gens  unictrsa  Vincli  ajjpellati.  Liv. 
(6.)  Sometimes  also  it  agi-ees  with  a  noun  following  the  subject  and  in  apposi- 
tion to  it;  as,  Corinthuni,  piatres  vesiri,  tvtius  Grctcice  liimen,  esstinctum  esse 
i:6lummt.  Cic;  or  (c)  with  the  noun  of  a  subordinate -sentence;  as,  llldrnm 
urbem  ut  propugnacillum  oppiJsitum  esse  barbaris.  Nep. 

Eem.  6.  When  the  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  omitted  after  a  dative  of  the 
same  signification,  (§  239,  R.  1,)  an  adjfctive  in  the  predicate,  belonging  to 
that  subject,  is  sometimes  put  in  the  dative ;  as.  Mild  negligenti  esse  noa  lU  nil, 
i.  e.  me  negllgentem  esse  mild  non  licuit.  Cic.  Da  mild  justo  finnctoque  videri. 
Hor.  A  noun  is  sometimes  expressed  with  the  adjective;  as,  VObis  necesse  est 
fortibus  esse  vlris.  Liv.  But  the  adjective  often  agrees  with  the  omitted  sub- 
ject; as,  Expedit  bonas  esse  vobis,  soil.  vos.  Ter.  Si  cm  Romano  llctt  esse 
Gaditauum.  Cic. 

Rem.  7.  (1.)  An  adjective  is  often  used  alone,  especially  in  the 
pluralf  the  noun,  with  which  it  agrees,  being  understood ;  as, 

Boni  sunt  rdri,  soil,  homines,  Good  (men)  are  rare.  Ca'snr  suos  vitfiif,  scil. 
milltes,  Cresar  sent  his  (soldiers).  Dextra,  scW.  mdnus,  The  right  (hand).  Itii- 
plentur  pinguis  t (itinad,  scil.  cai'ids.  Virg.  fllberna,  scil.  castra.  Altum,  scil. 
ware,  iluartdna,  scil.  J'ebris.  Immortdles,  scil.  Dd.  Lucr.  Amnntium,  scil.  lidmi- 
num.  Ter.  J  Hum  indignanti  similem,  slmthmque  miuanti  as/ji(eres,  scil.  hOminl, 
Virg.  Tibi  primas  drfiro,  scil.  partes.  Cic.  Kespice  praetOrltum,  scil.  teinpiis, 
•which  is  often  omitted,  as  in  ex  quo,  ex  eo,  and  ex  illo,  scil.  tempdre.  Cognovi 
ex  meorum  omnium  lUeris,  scii.  dmlcorum.  Cic.  So  patrial  adjectives;  as, 
Missi  ad  Parthum  Armeniumque  ligatl,  scil.  regem.  In  Tusculuno,  scil. 
prcedio. 
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NoTK  1.  The  noun  to  be  supplied  with  masculine  adjectives  is  commonly 
hiliiiiiu's,  but  when  they  are  posessives,  it  is  oftener  ditiici,  miUies,  elves,  or  pro- 

piuqui. 

XuTE  2.   The  noun  to  be  supplied  is  often  contained  in  a  preceding  clause. 

(2.)  An  adjec-tive  in  tlie  neutor  gender,  without  a  noun,  is  often 
used  substantively,  where,  in  English,  the  word  thing  or  tilings  is  to 
be  suj)plied ;  as, 

Bi'initin,  a  good  thing;  m'tlum,  a  bad  thing,  or,  an  evil.  So  hdnestum,  ver^m, 
turjie ;  and  in  the  plural,  buna,  mala,  ttirpia,  Icvia,  calesiia,  etc.  Labor  omuisi 
f(«ci<,  Labor  overcomes  all  things.  Virg. 

X«>TE  1.  The  Latins  generally  preferred  adding  res  to  an  adjective,  to  using 
its  neuter  as  a  suijstantive.  Rut  sometimes,  when  res  is  used,  an  adjective  or 
pronoun  referring  to  it  is  put  in  the  neuter  instead  of  the  feminine;  as,  Edrian 
rtr««J  utrumque.  Cic.  HunianOnnn  ri'rum  j\>r(unn  fldriAqne  regit.  Sail.  lUud 
te  rO<jo,  swiqitui  ne  p-ircas  ulla  in  re,  quod  nd  viiletudinem  Oj)us  sit.  Cic.  Omnium 
rcrum  inurs  est  extremum.  Cic. 

NoTK  2.  Instead  oi  thing  or  things,  other  words  may  sometimes  be  supplied, 
as  the  sense  requires.  With  a  preposition,  neuter  adjectives  form  adverbial 
phrases;  as,  A  prlmo.  At  first.  Plaut.  Per  mutua,  Mutually.  Virg.  In  primis, 
In  the  first  place.     Ad  hoc,  or  Ad  hisc,  Moreover,  besides. 

(3.)  Adjectives  used  substantively  often  have  other  adjectives  agreeing  with 
them;  as, '^/(Vt  omnia,  All  other  (things.)  Plin.  Inlquissumi  mei,  Mv  gi"eatest 
enemies.  FamiliOris  mens.  Cic.  Iniquus  uoster.  Id.  Justa  funtbria.  Liv. 
Jocis  omnia  plena,  scil.  sunt.  Virg. 

RicM.  8.  (a.)  Imperatives,  infinitives,  adverbs,  clauses,  and  words  considered 
merely  as  such,  may  be  used  substantivelv,  and  take  a  neuter  adjective  in  the 
singular  nuniber;  as,  SuprGmum  vfile  dixit,  He  pronounced  a  last  farewell. 
Ovid.  Diilce  tl  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.  Hor.  Velle  suum  cuique  est.  Pers. 
Cras  istud  qiuuido  renitf  Mart.  J.  Rid'ibo  nelatuni.  A.  Id  actiitum  diu  est. 
Plaut.  Kxcepto  quod  non  simul  esses,  citira  Indus.  Hor.  (i.)  In  the  poets  and 
later  ]irose  writers  the  adjective,  as  in  Greek,  is  sometimes  iii  the  neuter  plural; 
as,  Ut  yEnias  pcli'igo  jacirliir — nota  tibi.  Virg. 

Rem.  9.  {n.)  Adjectives  and  adjective  pronouns,  instead  of  agi-eeing  with  their 
nouns,  are  sometimes  put  in  the  neuter  gender,  with  a  partitive  signification, 
and  tlieir  nouns  in  the  genitive;  as,  iyiultum  tempdris,  tor  multum  tempus  ;  much 
time.  Id  rei,  for  ea  res ;  that  thing.  So,  plus  tloquentiw,  the  other  form  not 
being  admissible  with  plus.  (See  §  110,  (b.)  Neuter  adjectives  are  used  in 
like  maimer  in  the  plural;  as,  Vana  rfrnm,  for  varue  res.  Hor.  Pleriique  hunia- 
ndrun  rirum.  Sail.  Cf.  §  212,  R.  3,  N.  4.  But  in  some  such  examples,  the  ad- 
jective seems  to  be  used  substantively,  according  to  Rem.  7,  (2);  as.  Acuta 
belli.  Hor.      Tellaris  o\)C.Yta..  Virg.     Summa  jpet^ti/ w. 

XoTE.  The  adjectives  thus  used  partitively  in  the  singular,  for  the  most 
part,  signify  quantity.    See  §  212,  Rem.  3,  Note  1. 

Rem.  10.  A  neuter  adjective  is  sometimes  used  adverbially  in  the  nomina- 
tive or  accus;itive,  both  singular  and  plural;  as,  Dulce  rldeniem  LdlCtgen  dmdbo, 
dulce  Idqiienlcni.  Hor.  Magnum  strldens.  Virg.  Arma  horreudum  sdnucre.  Id. 
Multa  deos  vinin'tti  sunt.  Cic.    Iludie,  aut  sumraum  cras.  Id.    See  §  192,  II.  4,  (6.) 

Rem.  11.  {a.)  A  noun  is  sometimes  used  a.s  an  adjective;  as,  'Kemo  miles 
BOmdnus,  No  Roman  soldier.  Liv.  NUmo  fere  ddulescens.  Cic.  Vir  nemo  bunus. 
Id.  Cf.  ^  207,  R.  31,  (c. )  Tibirim  acc.dVif,  fluciis  orbdtum.  Tac.  Incola  ttirba. 
Ovid.  The  poets  use  in  this  manner  the  Greek  patronymics  in  as  and  is; 
as,  PHius  h'lsta.  Ovid.  L'lurus  Parndsis.  Id.  Ursa  Libystis.  Virg.  Cf.  also 
§  129,  8. 

(b.)  An  adverb  is  also  sometimes  u«ed  as  an  adjective;  as,  Neque  inim 
igndri  siinius  ante  mdlOrum ;  i.  e.  nnnqnOrum  or  pratentorum.  Virg.  Niuic 
hOniinuin  mores.  I'laut. 
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Rem.  12.  (a.)  An  adjective  or  adjective  pronoun,  use;!  partitively,  stands 
alone,  and  commonly  ttike.s  tlic  gender  of  the  genitive  plural,  which  depends 
upon  it;  but  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  nown  of  a  diflcreiit  gender,  to  which  it 
refers,  it  usually  takes  that  gender,  but  sometimes  that  of  the  genitive;  as, 
Klephanto  helluaruin  nulla  est  prudenlior,  No  beast  is  wiser  than  the  elephant. 
Cic.  Indus,  qui  est  omnium  jiuminum  maxTmus.  Cic.  VulOcissimum  omnium 
animuUum  est  deljjJunus.  IMin.  See  ^  ai2,  licra.  2. — (6.)  So  also  with  de,  ex,  in, 
ajnid,  inter,  etc.,  with  tlie  ablative  or  accusative  instead  of  the  partitive  geni- 
tive. See  §  212,  R.  2,  N.  4. 

(c.)  When  a  collective  noun  follows  in  the  genitive  singular,  (§  212,  R.  2.)  the 
adjective  takes  the  gender  of  the  individuals  which  compose  it;  as,  Vir  for- 
tis'simus  nostra  civUatis,  The  bravest  man  of  our  state.  Cic.  Maximus  stirjm. 
Liv. 

Rem.  13.  (a.)  When  a  possessive  pronoun  or  adjective  is  used  instead  of  the 
genitive  of  its  primitive  or  of  its  corresponding  noun  (see  §  211,  R.  3,  (6.)  and 
(c.)  and  R.  4),  an  adjective  agreeing  with  that  genitive  is  sometimes  joined 
with  such  possessive;  as,  Solius  meum  peccatum  tornyi  non  potest,  The  fault 
of  me  alone  cannot  be  corrected.  Cic.  Noster  duorum  eventus.  Liv.  Tuum 
ipsius  stiidium.  Cic.  Pugnn.  RGniana  stdbilis  suo  pondere  incumbentium  in  hos- 
tei/i.  Liv. 

(b.)  Sometimes  a  noun  in  the  genitive  is  expressed,  in  apposition  to  the  sub- 
stantive pronoun  for  which  the  possessive  stands;  as,  Pectus  tuum,  hominis 
simplicis.  Cic. 

Rem.  14.  An  adjective,  properly  belonging  to  the  genitive,  is  sometimes 
made  to  agi'ee  witli  the  noun  on  which  the  genitive  depends,  and  vice  versa ; 
as,  yEdificationis  tuie  consilium  for  tuum,  Your  design  of  building.  Cic.  Accu- 
santes  vlulfiti  kospitii  /mdus,  for  riuldtum.  Liv.  Ad  mfijrjra  initid  rcrum  duccntibiis 
J'utis,  tor  majOrum.  Id.  lis  nOminibus  c'tcitutum,  i/uibus  ex  cidtdtibus,  etc.,  for 
edrum  civilCdum.  Cajs. 

Rem.  15.  (rt.)  An  adjective  agi-eeing  with  a  noun  is  sometimes  used,  instead 
of  an  adverb  qualifying  a  verb,  especially  in  i)oetry;  as,  Ecce  venit  Teli'imon 
proptrus,  Lo,  Telamon  comes  in  haste.  Ovid.  Lajti  pncem  ci(jil(ibamus,  for  Uete. 
Sail,  ^nms  se  matutinus  d^/fbot,  for  7iu'nie.  Virg.  Nee  lupus  (jreylbus  noctur- 
nus  dbambid'it,  i.  e.  by  night.  Id. 

(b.)  i^o  7iullus  is  used  for  turn;  as,  Memini  tdmetsi  nullus  monens.  Though 
you  do  not  suggest  it.  Ter.  Sextus  nh  armis  nullus  discidit.  Cic.  Prior,  pri- 
mus, princeps,  prdpior,  proxinias,  solus,  t'liius,  ultimus,  mullus,  tutus,  and  some 
others,  are  used  uistead  of  their  neuters,  adverbially;  as,  Priori  Hinio  nu<jurium 
vi'nisse  fertur.  Liv.  JJispduia  postrema  omnium  prdrimidrum  perdumlta  est. 
Liv.  iccerola  solos  7ioi:em  menses  Asiie  prcrfuit,  Only  nine  months.  Cic.  Unum 
hoc  dlco,  This  only  I  say.  Id.  This  is  sometimes  done,  for  want  of  an  ad- 
verb of  appropriate  meaning;  as,  I'ronus  ceiidit.  Ovid.  Frequentes  conviiLC- 
raut.   Sail. 

(f.)  In  such  expressions,  tu,  in  the  nominative,  sometimes  takes  an  adjec- 
tive in  the  vocative,  and  r'icc  versa ;  as,  <S7f  venias  hodierne.  Tibull.  Sake, 
primus  omnium  parens  patriie  appellate.  Plin. 

Rem.  16.  (a.)  A  noun  is  often  qualified  by  two  or  more  adjectives;  and 
sometimes  the  complex  idea,  formed  by  a  noun  with  one  or  more  adjectives,  is 
itself  qualified  by  other  adjectives,  which  agree  in  gender,  etc.  with  the  noun. 

{b.)  When  several  adjectives,  each  independently  of  the  other,  quality  a 
noun,  if  they  precede  it,  they  are  almost  always  connected  by  one  or  more  con- 
junctions; as,  Jifulld  et  vdiid  et  cdpiosd  oratiCme.  Cic.  If  they  follow  it,  the 
conjunction  is  sometimes  expressed,  and  sometimes  omitted;  as,  Vir  alius  et 
excellens.  Cic.     Aitiu,  vdria,  vSItemens,  plena  veritdtis.  Id. 

(c.)  But  when  one  of  the  adjectives  qualifies  the  noun,  and  another  the 
complex  idea  formeil  by  the  lir^t  with  the  noun,  the  conjunction  is  always 
omitted;  as,  I'ericulosissimum  cU'i/e  AeWum,  A  most  dangerous  civil  war.  Cic. 
M'llam  ddmesticam  disiiplinmn.  Id.  So  with  three  or  more  adjectives;  Externos 
multos  cldros  viros  nonundrem.  Cic.    Cf.  ^  202,  III.,  R.  1. 
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Rem.  17.  The  first  part,  last  part,  middle  part,  etc.,  of  any  place 
or  time  are  generally  expressed  in  Latin  by  the  adjectives  primus, 
medlus,  ultimus,  extremus,  intimus,  inf'tmus,  mius,  summits,  sujjrevius, 
rel'iquus,  and  cetera  ;  as, 

MeJia  nox,  The  middle  of  the  night.  Sinnmn  arbor,  The  top  of  a  tree. 
Suprnnos  monies,  The  summits  of  the  mountains.  But  these  adjectives  fre- 
quently occur  without  this  signification;  as,  Ab  extremo  complexu,  From  the 
last  embrace.  Cic.     Infimo  l6io  natu»,  Of  the  lowest  rank.  Id. 

Eem.  18.  The  participle  of  the  compound  tenses  of  verbs,  used  impersonally 
in  the  passive  voice,  is  neuter;  as,  Ventum  est.  Cic.  Itum  est  in  vistera  terra. 
Ovid.     Scrlbendura  est  mihi.  See  §  184,  2  and  3. 

RELATIVES. 

§  90(^;  Rem.  19.  (a.)  Relatives  agree  with  their  antece- 
dents in  gender,  number,  and  person,  but  their  case  depends  on 
the  con.struction  of  the  clause  to  which  they  belong ;  as, 

Puer  qui  le '/it,  The  bov  who  reads.  J'jlifhium  qwoA  exstruxU,  The  house 
■n-hich  he  buiit.  Litirce  quas  dhU,  The  letter  which  I  gave.  Non  sum  qualis 
eram,  I  am  not  such  as  I  was.  Hor.  So  J)ens  ciijus  munere  vlrimuf,  cui  niillus 
est  similis,  quem  ((5/i'mwi!,  aquo_/f((<a  sunt  tnnnio,  est  ceiermts.  AdtUctus  Uer- 
viippo,  et  ab  hoc  daitus  est.     Aqv'ilo,  qnantus  franyit  llices.  Hor. 

Note  1.  This  rule  includes  all  adjectives  and  ailjective  pronouns  which  re- 
late to  a  noun  in  a  preceding  clause.  Its  more  common  ajiplicatiou,  however, 
is  to  the  construction  of  the  demonstrative  ]M-onouns  and  the  relative  (pii. 

Note  2.  When  a  pronoun  refers  to  the  mere  words  of  a  sentence,  it  is  said  to 
be  used  loyiiallj.     Qui  and  is  are  so  used,  and  sometimes  also  hie  and  ilk. 

(6.)  The  relative  may  be  considered  as  placed  between  two  cases 
of  the  same  noun,  either  expressed  or  understood,  with  the  former  of 
which  it  agrees  in  gender,  number,  and  person,  and  with  the  latter  in 
gender,  number,  and  case. 

(1.)    Sometimes  both  nouns  are  expressed;  as, 

Erani  omn'ino  duo  itinera,  quibus  itinOribus  dumo  ex'ire  possent,  Tliere  were 
only  two  routes,  by  which  routes  they  could  leave  home.  Cfes.  Crudeli.^simc 
belio,  quale  belluni  nulla  umquam  barbdria  (jessit.  Cic.  But  it  is  most  frequent 
with  the  word  dies ;  as.  Fore  in  armis  terto  die,  rpn  dies  futarus  vrat,  etc.  Cic. 
The  repetition  of  the  substantive  is  necessary,  when,  for  any  reason,  it  becomea 
doubtful  to  which  of  two  or  more  preceding  substantives  the  relative  refers. 

(2.)    Usually  the  antecedent  noun  only  is  expressed ;  as, 
Animum  rege,  qui,  nisi  paret,  iinperat.  Govern  your  passions,  which  rule 
imless  they  obey.  Hor.      Tuntm  multitudinis,  qnantam   eajiit  urbs  nostra,  con- 
cursus  est' ad  me /actus.  Cic.     Quot  eapitum  vlvunt,  lOlidem  stiidiorutu  milliu. 
Hor. 

(3.)  Sometimes  the  latter  noun  only  is  expressed,  especially  when 
the  relative  clause,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  precedes  that  of  the  an- 
tecedent; as, 

Quibus  de  rebus  ad  me  scripsisti,  coram  rhUljimus;  scil.  de  rebus,  In  regard^  to 
the  things  of  which  you  wrote  to  me,  we  will  consider  when  we  meet.  Cic. 
In  (\\i.<im  prlmum  eyressi  sunt  locnm,  TrOja  vot  iitur ;  scil,  locus.  Liv.  Quanta 
vi  expetuni,  tautci  dej'endunt.  Quales^ue  c'lsus  cram  cldisse  viros,  ex  oi-dine  tales 
aspic  io.  Ovid. 
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-(a.)  The  place  of  the  antecedent  is  sometimes  supplied  by  a  demonstrative 
pronoun;  as,  Ad  quas  res  ajiti.tsimi  erimiis,  in  i'l?,  pullssi mum  HahurCibimus.  Cic. 
But  the  demonstrative  is  often  omitted  when  its  case  is  the  same  as  tlmt  of  the 
relative,  and  not  unfrequently,  also,  when  the  cases  are  diflierent.  When  the 
relative  clause  precedes  that  of  the  antecedent,  is  is  expressed  only  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis.  Hence  we  find  such  sentences  as.  Maximum  ovvamenlum  amUi- 
iice  iollit,  qui  ex  ed  tolUt  vericwu/idm.  Cic.  Terra  quod  aca'pii,  numquam  sine 
usurd  reddlt.  Id. — The  demonstrative  adjectives  and  adverbs  are  in  like  manner 
often  omitted  before  their  corresponding  relatives;  talis  before  qudlis,  tantus  be- 
fore quantvs,  inde  before  unde,  ibi  before  ubi,  etc. 

(b.)  Sometimes  tlie  latter  noun  only  is  expressed,  even  when  the  relative 
clause  does  not  precede ;  as,  Quis  turn  malurum  quas  amor  curas  hdbet,  hoec  inter 
obliviscUur  f  Hor. 

(4.)  Sometimes  neither  noun  is  expressed  ;  this  happens  especially 
when  the  antecedent  is  designedly  left  indefinite,  or  when  it  is  a  sub- 
stantive pronoun ;  as, 

Qui  bene  Idtuit,  bene  vixit,  scil.  hdino,  (He)  who  has  well  escaped  notice^  has 
lived  well.  Ovid.  Sunt  quos  currictdo  puh-ere7n  Olympicnm  coUe</is^e  juirit, 
scil.  homines,  There  are  whom  it  delights,  i.  e.  Some  delight.  Hor.  Non  luibeo 
quod  te  accusem,  scil.  id  propter  quod.  Cic.  Nou  solum  sajneiis  videris,  qui  lunc 
absis,  sed  etiom  bedtus,  scil.  tu.  Cic. 

(5.)  The  relative  is  sometimes  either  entirely  omitted;  as,  Urbs  antiqiia  fuit ; 
Tyrii  tenuere  cdloni,  scil.  quavi  or  earn,  There  was  an  ancient  city  (wiiich) 
Tyrian  colonists  possessed,  Virg. ;  or,  if  once  expressed,  is  afterwards  omitted, 
even  when,  if  supplied,  its  case  would  be  different;  as,  Botchus  cum  jmlilibus, 
quos  filius  (jus  aaduxerat,  neque  in  priore  jmynd  adfuerant,  Rdmdnos  invddunt, 
lor  et  qui  non  in  priore,  etc.  Sail. 

(6.)  (a.)  The  relative  sometimes  takes  the  case  of  the  antecedent,  instead  of 
its  own  proper  case;  as,  Quum  scribns  et  dliquid  dt/as  edrum,  quorum  cmisuesti, 
for  qtUB.  Cic.  Raptim  quibus  quisque  puterut  eldtis,  exlbant,  for  lis,  qua  quisque 
efftrre  2)dtcrat,  eldtis,  Liv. 

(b.)  The  antecedent  likewise  sometimes  takes  the  case  of  the  relative,  the 
substantive  either  preceding  or  following  the  pronoun;  as,  Urbein  quam  sldtuo 
vesfra  est,  for  ui'bs.  Virg.  Kunuchum  quern  tledisti  7idbis,  quas  turbos  dedit !  for 
Eunuchus.  Ter.  Naucratem  queni  concentre  cdlui,  in  ndvi  non  ernt.  Plant. 
Atque  alii,  quorum  tomtedia  p>risca  virorum  est,  for  aiqiie  dlii  viti,  quorum  est. 
Hor.  Illi,  scripta  quibus  loincedia  prisca  viris  est,  for  itli  vln,  quibus.  Id.  Quos 
pueros  mlseram,  epistulam  mihi  attulerunt.  Cic. 

These  constructions  are  said  to  occur  by  attraction. 

(7.)  (n.)  An  adjective,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  anteccilent,  is  some- 
times placed  in  the  relative  clause,  and  agrees  with  the  relative;  as,  Inter 
J 6e OS,  (\\xo?,  meow AxXqs  j a (.iunt,  for  Ju^os  intoiulilos,  quos,  etc.  Amidst  tiie  rude 
jests  which  they  utter.  Liv.  V'erbis,  qu£B  magna  volant.  Virg.  Cdlore,  quein 
niultum  hdbet.  Cic. 

(b.)  This  is  the  common  position  of  the  adjective,  when  it  is  a  mimerol,  a 
comparative,  or  n  svperlaliie ;  as,  JVc/tie  quara  in  terris  ultlmam  ('//?7,  The  last 
night  which  he  spent  upon  eartli.  jUsiiildpius,  qui  primus  minus  obliydrisse 
dicitur.  Cic.  Consiliis  jidre,  quje  nunc  pulcherrima  Nautts  dot  senior.  Listen  to 
the  excellent  advice,  which,  etc.  Virg.  Some  instances  occur  in  which  an 
adjective  belonging  to  the  relative  clause,  is  placed  in  that  of  the  antecedent; 
as,  Quum  venissent  ad  vdda  V^olaterrana,  qute  iwminantur,  Vv'hich  are  called 
Volaterran.  Cic. 

(8.)  When  to  the  relative  or  demonstrative  is  joined  a  noun  ex- 
planatory of  its  antecedent,  but  of  a  different  gender  or  number,  the 
relative  or  demonstrative  usually  agrees  with  that  noun ;  as, 
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Sanfdnes  non  Icmge  a  Tolosatium  fhnhiis  absunt,  quae  clvitas  est  in  pronncid, 
The  Santones  are  not  far  distant  from  the  borders  of  the  Tolosates,  which 
state  is  in  the  province.  Cses.  Ante  ivmitia,  quod  tempus  hand  loin/e  aberat. 
Sail.  Ronue  J  dnttm  BioTUB  popt'di  Ldtlni  cum  piyn'ilo  RCnnano  fech-unt:  ea  erat 
confessio  caput  rirum.  Kamnm  esse;  i.  e.  that  thing  or  that  act.  Liv.  Si  omnia 
fdcienda  sunt,  quce  Ctm'ui  velint,  non  am'uithe  tales,  sed  conjurationes  putand(e 
sunt;  i.  e.  such  things  or  such  connections.  Cic.  So,  Ista  quidem  vis,  Surely 
this  is  force.  Ea  ipst  causa  belli  fuit,  for  id  ipsum.  Hither  also  may  be  refer- 
red such  explanatory  sentences  as,  Qui  intits  amor  in  te  est,  Such  is  my  love 
for  you.  Cic. 

(9.)  If  the  relative  refers  to  one  of  two  nouns,  denoting  the  same 
object,  but  of  different  genders,  it  agrees  with  either ;  as, 

Flamen  est  Arai-  quod  in  Rhoddmmi  injiuit.  Caes.  Ad  jlunien  Oxum  perventtan 
est,  qui  ttirbidus  semper  est.  Curt. 

(10.)  AVhen,  in  a  relative  clause  containing  the  verb  sum  or  a  verb 
of  naming,  esteeming,  etc.,  a  preilicate-noun  occurs  of  a  different 
gender  from  the  antecedent,  the  relative  commonly  agrees  with  the 
latter ;  but  when  the  preceding  noun  is  to  be  explained  and  distin- 
guished from  another,  the  relative  agrees  with  the  former ;  as, 

NdturvE  vultus  quem  dixere  Chaos,  The  appearance  of  nature  which  they 
called  chaos.  Ovid.  Genus  hominum  quod  IltlOtes  vOcatur.  Nep.  Animal, 
quem  rycwmiis  humlneni,  The  animal  whom  we  call  man.  Cic.  Ldcus  in  car- 
cere,  quod  Tullianum  nppellalur.  Sail.  PcLunidrum  cemqu'tsitio;  eos  esse  belli 
clrilis  nervos  dictitans  Mutidnus.  Tac. 

(11.)  The  relative  sometimes  agrees  with  a  noun,  either  equiva- 
lent in  sense  to  the  antecedent,  or  only  implied  in  the  preceding 
clause ;  as, 

Abundantia  edrnm  remm,  qufe  mortdles  pr'imn  piitant.  An  abundance  of  those 
things,  which  mortals  esteem  most  important.  Sail.  Cf.  §  205,  R.  7,  (2.)  N.  1. 
But  sometimes  when  a  neuter  adjective  used  substantively  has  preceded,  res 
with  a  relative  follows;  as,  Permulta  sunt,  quce  dai  possunt,  qua  re  intdligdtur. 
Cic.     Fdtdle  moHstrmn,  qute,  etc.,  scil.  Ckvjidtra.  Hor.    Cf.  §  323,  3,  (4.) 

(a.)  A  relative  or  demonstrative  pronoun,  referring  to  a  collective  noun,  or 
to  a  noun  which  only  in  a  figurative  sense  denotes  a  human  being,  sometimes 
takes  the  gender  and  number  of  the  individuals  which  the  noun  implies ;  as, 
EquUdtum,  quos.  Sail.     Genus,  qui  pveinuntur.  Cic.     Hindtus — ii.  Sail. 

(6.)  A  pronoun  in  the  plural  often  follows  a  noun  in  the  singular,  referring 
not  only  to  the  noun  but  to  the  class  of  persons  or  things  to  which  it  belongs; 
as,  DCmdcritum  dmitldmvs ;  nihil  est  eniin  dpud  istof',  qvud,  etc.  i.  e.  with  Demo- 
critus  and  his  followers.  Cic.  DiOnijsius  net/dvit  se  Jure  illo  nigro  quod  caenm 
caput  erat,  dileetdtum.      Tuni  is,  qui  ilia  coj-erat,  etc.  Id. 

(12.)  The  antecedent  is  sometimes  implied  in  a  possessive  pronoun;  as, 
Omnes  Inuddre  fortunas  mcas,  ijui  ndtum  idli  ingenio  priedilum  hdberem;  scil. 
mei.  All  were  extolling  my  fortune,  u'h<>,  etc.  Ter.  Jd  mca  minime  n'J'erl,  qui 
sum  ndlu  mtximiis.  Id.  Nostrum  (onsiliinn.  Idudtvndumest,  (jui  noluerim,  etc.  Cic; 
or  in  a  possessive  adjective;  as,  Serr'di  tumullu,  quos,  etc.  Cres. 

(13.)  {a.)  Sometimes  the  antecedent  is  a  proposition;  the  relative  then  is 
commonly  neuter;  as,  Pnstn'mo,  quud  difficillimuvi  inter  mortdles,  glOrid  in- 
vidiam fuisti.  Finally,  you  have  overcome  envy  Avith  glory,  which,  among  men, 
is  most  difficult.  Sail.  Equidtm  exspeeldbum  jam  iuas  liieras,  idque  cum  multis. 
Cic. 

(b.)  In  such  instances,  id  is  generally  placed  before  the  relative  pronoun, 
refcring  to  the  idea  in  the  antecedent  clp.use;  as,  Slve,  id  quod  constat,  Pldtonis 
studiosus  nuditndi  J'uit.  Cic.     Diem  consumi  volebant,  id  quod  yccerunt.  Id. 

(c.)  Sometimes  is,  referring  to  a  clause,  agrees  with  a  noun  following;  as, 
Idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle,  ea  dcmuni  Jirma  dmicUia  est.  Sail. 
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(14.)  Qj/oc?,  relating  to  a  preceding  statement,  and  serv'ing  the  purpose  of 
transition,  is  often  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  after  a  period,  where 
it  mav  be  translated  by  '  nay,'  '  now,'  or  '  and.'  It  is  thus  xised  esjiecially  be- 
fore St,  tint,  and  nisi ;  as,  Quodsi  illinv  inunis  profu(/igses,  tdmen  i»ta  tua  J  u(/a 
nefaita  jildicaritur^  i.e.  and  even  if  you  had  fled  without  taking  anything 
with  you,  still,  etc.  Cic.  Verr.  1,  14.  Qu<x/si,  '  if  then,'  is  especially  used  in  in- 
troducing something  assumed  as  true,  from  which  further  inferences  may  be 
drawn.  Sometimes  also  it  is  equivalent  to  '  although.'  Quoclnisi  signifies  '  if 
then — not';  an,  Q\iodn\fi[  et/o  meo  adraitu  ilUus  lonatiis  aliquant idum  re/>ressis- 
sem,  tani  multos,  etc.  Qud(ktsi  in  'nay,  even  if;  as,  Quvdetsi  itif/eniis  magnis 
prmdUi  qtiidam  dicendi  iOpiam  sine  ratidne  ccnislqueiitiir,  ars  tCtmcn  est  dux  cer- 
thr. —  Quod  is  found  also  before  qumii,  iibi,  quia,  qudniam,  ne  and  fitinam,  where 
the  conjunction  alone  would  seem  to  be  siifhcicnt;  as.  Quod  utlnain  ilium,  cujiis 
impia  fiiiindre  in  has  viiscrias  jjrOjectus  »«?«,  eddem  hcec  sinudantem  videaia.  Sail. 
It  is  so  used  even  before  a  relative  in  Cic.  Phil.  10,  4,  _fin. —  Quod,  iu  such  ex- 
amples, seems  to  be  an  accusacive,  with  propter  or  ad  understood. 

(15.)  (a.)  A  relative  is  always  plural,  when  referring  to  two  or  more  nouns 
in  the  singular.  If  the  nouns  are  of  ditterent  genders,  the  gender  of  the  relative 
is  determined  by  Rem.  2,  page  185;  as,  Ninus  et  Semirdmis,  qui  Bdhylona  condi- 
deranl,  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  who  had  founded  Babylon.  Veil.  Cirbro  fundli 
et  tibUine,  qua  sibi  sumpserat.  Cic.  J'Jx  su/nmd  Imtitid  atque  ki^dcid,  qu£e  dlu- 
tunia  quies  pepererat.  Sail.     Ndveif  el  ca/)i'nvs  qure  ad  Chnim  capta  iirant.  Liv. 

(6.)  If  the  antecedents  are  of  ditlerent  persons,  the  relative  follows  the  first 
person  rather  than  the  second  or  third,  and  the  second  rather  than  the  third; 
as,  Tu  et-  pater,  qui  in  coniivio  eratis.   Ego  et  tu,  quierdmus.  Cf.  §  209,  R.  12,  (7.) 

(16.)  The  relative  adjectives  qndt,  quantus,  qudlis,  are  construed  like  the 
relative  qui.  Thej-  have  generally,  in  the  antecedent  clause,  the  corresponding 
demonstrative  words,  tdt,  tantus,  talis ;  but  these  are  also  often  omitted.  Fre- 
quently also  the  order  of  the  clauses  is  reversed,  so  that  the  relative  clause 
precedes  the  demonstrative. 

(17.)  Q(h",  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  is  often  translated  like  a  demou- 
etrative;  as.  Quae  quurn  ita  sirit,  Since  these  (things)  are  so.  Cic. 

(18.)  The  relative  y!'i  with  sum  and  either  a  nominative  or  the  ablative  of 
quality,  is  used  in  explanatory  clauses,  instead  of  pro, 'in  accordance  with,' 
or  '  according  to ' ;  thus,  instead  of  Tu,  pi-o  tud  prudtntid,  quid  opitimum  facta 
sit,  ridtbis.  Cic,  we  may  say,  qnm  tua  est  2)rudentia,  or,  qua  jirudentid  es.  So, 
Veils  tantninmodo,  qu£E  tua  virtus,  expuyndbis.  Hor.  QuH  prudentia  es,  nihil  ie 
fugiet.  Cic. 

(19.)  A  relative  clause  is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  by 
circumlocution  the  person  of  the  agent  in  a  definite  but  not  permanent  con- 
dition; as,  li,  qui  audiunt,  or  qui  actsunt,  i.  e.  the  hearers,  the  persons  present. 
So,  also,  a  relative  clause  is  used  for  the  English  expression  'above  men- 
tioned'; as,  £x  libris  quos  dixi  ov  quos  ante  {supra)  lauddvi:  and  the  English 
'  so  called,'  or  '  what  is  called,'  is  expressed  by  quern,  quam,  quud  vdcant,  or  by 
qui,  qua,  quod  vdcdtur,  dlcitur,  etc. ;  as,  IVec  Ilermas  has,  quos  vdcant,  imponi 
{Athenis)  tidbat.  Cic.    Vestra,  qiice  dlcitur,  vita,  mors  est.  Id. 

(20.)  Relative  and  demonstrative  adverbs  (see  §  191,  R.  1),  are  frequently 
used  instead  of  relative  and  demonstrative  pronouns  with  prepositions;  as,  Js, 
unde  te  audisse  duis,  i.  e.  a  quo.  Cic.  Dirifiw  dpud  illos  sunt,  aul  ubi  illi  vdhint, 
i.  e.  dpud  QUOS.  Sail.  Iluic  ab  ddClescentid  bella  inlestma,  ccedes,  rdpince,  dis- 
cordia  livllis,  grata  fwre,  ibique  jucenUitem  exercuit,  i.  e.  in  lis,  in  these  thiugs. 
Sail. 

(21.)  With  quam  qui  and  the  siiperlative  after  tarn  the  verb  of  the  relative 
clause  is  sometimes  omitted;  an,  Tammihi  grdtum  id  erit,  quam  quod  grdtissi- 
vium.  Cic.  Tarn,  enim  sum  amicus  reipiiblicfe,  quam  qid  maxime.  Id.  Tarn  sum 
mltis,  quam  qui  lenissiynus.  Id.  So  also  with  ut  qui  without  lam;  as,  Te  semper 
SIC  cdlam  et  iucbor,  ul  quem  diligcntissime.  Id. 
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DEMONSTRATIVES. 

§  .-wW*  •  Rem.  20.  The  oblique  cases  of  the  personal  pronoun  of  the 
third  person  {him,  her,  etc.)  are  commonly  expressed  in  prose  by  the  oblique 
cases  of  /*-,  tn,  id.  Hie  and  i7/e,  however,  being  more  emphatic,  take  the  place 
of  ii,  en,  id,  in  lyric  poetry,  and  occasionally  in  prose  also,  when  particular 
emphasis  is  intended.  The  cases  of  ipse,  ipsa,  ipsum,  also,  are  employed  for 
this  purjiose,  when  the  individuality  of  the  person  is  to  be  distinctly  expressed. 
In  redexive  sentences,  the  oblique  cases  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  are 
regularly  supplied  by  siii,  stbi,  se ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  person  of  the  lead- 
ing subject  is  to  be  referred  to  with  particular  emphasis,  that  ipse  is  used  hi- 
stead  of  sui. 

Rkm.  21.  The  demonstrative  pronouns,  is  and  ille,  are  sometimes  used,  espe- 
cially with  quhkm,  where  a  corresponding  word  in  English  is  unnecessary; 
as,  S<ijiinillie  stfidiiim  vi'lits  id  quklem  in  no!>tris,  sed  (amen,  etc.  Cic.  0  humlnem 
St  mper  ilium  quidem  mthi  nptum,  nunc  vivo  edam  sudvem.  Id.  Quern  ncque  fides, 
neque  juyurandiun,  ni'qne  ilium  niiserhordia,  repressit.  Whom  neither  fidelity, 
nor  an  oatli,  nor  pity,  has  restrained.  Ter.  Is  when  used  for  the  sake  of  em- 
jjluisis  seems  sometimes  in  English  to  be  superfluous;  as,  Male  se  res  hdbet, 
quuin,  qiwd  rirtute  ejf  k  i  debet,  id  tenfdtitr  peeunid.  Cic. 

I!r,M.22.  Sic,  ila,  id,  hoc,  illud,  are  often  used  redundantly  as  a  preliminaiy 
auniiuncement  of  a  subsequent  proposition,  and  are  added  to  tlie  verb  on  which 
this  jiroposition  depends;  ha,  Hic  a  tndjoribus  suis  acciperant,  tanta  po^ndi  Ro- 
m'ni  (-s.sf  benrfhia,  ni,  etc.  Cic.  Te  illud  admOneo,  ut  qudlldie  medW're,  resist- 
enduni  esse  iroiiiM/ia-.  Id.  Yloc  iibi  persudderts  velim,  me  nihil  dm'isifse,  I  wish 
you  to  be  ])ersua<led  of  this — that  1  have  omitted  nothing.  These  pleonastic 
additions  have  generally  no  influence  on  the  construction  of  propositions,  but 
in  a  few  instances  they  are  followed  by  ut;  as,  De  ci'ijus  dicendi  eopid  sic  aecepi- 
w'ls,  ut,  etc.  Cic.  Ita  enim  deflnit,  ut  perlurb6.(io  sit,  etc.  Id.  In  the  phrase  hoc, 
illud,  or  /(/  dye  re  ut,  the  prououn  is  established  by  custom  and  is  necessary. 
See  §  273,  1,  {a.) 

Rem.  23.  (a.)  Ilic  'this  '  refers  to  what  is  near  to  the  speaker  either  in  place 
or  time,  ille  'tlnit'  to  what  is  more  remote.  Hence  hie  sometimes  refers  to  the 
speaker  liiniself,  and  hie  homo  is  then  the  same  as  ego.  On  this  account  hie  13 
sonielimes  called  the  demonstrative  of  the  first  person.  When  reference  is 
made  to  two  things  previously  mentioned,  hie  commonly  refers  to  the  latter, 
ille  to  the  former,  and  the  pronouns  are  arranged  in  the  same  order,  as  the  ob- 
jects to  which  they  relate;  as,  hjndvia  corpus  hebHtnt,  labor  Jirmnt ;  ilia  maturam 
senedfitem,  hie  longam  (idolesee'ntiam  reddil.  Sloth  enervates  the  body,  labor 
strengtliens  it;  the  former  produces  premature  old  age,  the  latter  protracted 
j-outh.  Cels. 

_  (6.)  But  the  order  is  often  reversed,  so  that  hie  refers  to  the  object  first  men- 
tioned, and  ille  to  the  one  mentioned  last;  as,  Sic  deus  et  viryo  est ;  hie  spe  leler, 
ilia  timdre.  (_)vid.  So  when  aZ/c;'...rt/;ec, 'the  one. ..the  other,' refer  to  two  things 
mentioned  before,  the  previous  order  is  sometimes  observed  and  sometimes  re- 
versed;  but  wherever  there  is  ambiguity  the  order  is  reversed,  so  that  the  first 
alter  refers  to  the  last  object.  Sometinies  hie. ..hie  are  used  instead  of  hie...ille. 
So  ille.. .ille  sometimes  denote  '  the  one. ..the  other.' 

(c.)  ///(■  and  ille  have  the  same  relation  to  time  present  and  past  as  nunc  and 
<!<nc,  see  §  277;  and  hence  whatever,  in  speaking  of  present  time,  is  expressed 
by  hie  and  its  derivative  adverbs,  hie,  hinc,  hue,  and  adhue,  is  expressed  by  ille 
and  its  derivatives,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  past  time. 

Rem.  24.  Ilk,  when  not  in  opposition  to  hie,  is  often  used  to  denote  that 
which  is  of  general  notoriety;  as,  Mayno  illi  Alexandro  simillimu.t.  Very  like 
Ale.xander  the  Great.  Veil.  Medea  ilia.  The  celebrated  Medea.  Cic.  Hence 
ille  is  sometimes  added  to  other  pronouns,  to  refer  to  something  discussed  be- 
tore ;  as,  Avebant  v'isere,  quis  ille  tot  per  annos  opes  nostras  sprevisset.  Tac.  Ille 
is  sonietimcff  translated  W/«,-  as,  Unum,  illud  dieo,  This  only  1  say.  Cic.  Ille 
17 
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sometimes  marks  a  change  of  persons,  and  may  then  be  translated  '  the  other'; 
as,  Vtriingttirix  obvinm  Casiiii  prO/iimilur.  Ille  (scil.  Casar)  oppldum  Novio- 
dunum  oppnijnare  institueraf.  Cjes. 

Rem.  25.  Jste  properly  refers  to  the  person  addressed,  and  for  this  reason  ia 
called  the  demonstrative  of  the  second  person. — Hit  refers  to  the  person  spoken 
of,  and  is  hence  called  the  demonstrative  of  the  third  person.  Thus  iile  liber  is 
thy  book,  but  ille  liber  is  the  book  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Hence,  in  let- 
ters, hie  and  its  derivatives  are  used  of  the  writer;  iMe  and  its  derivatives  of  the 
person  addressed;  i//e,  etc.,  of  some  other  person  or  thing.  See^  191,R.  l,(e.) 
Iste  from  its  frequent  forensic  use,  and  its  application  to  the  opponent,  often 
denotes  contempt. 

Rem.  26.  (a.)  Is  does  not,  like  hie,  ille,  and  iste,  denote  the  place  or  order  of 
the  object  to  which  it  relates,  but  either  refers  without  particular  emphasis  to 
sometiiing  already  mentioned  or  to  something  which  is  to  be  defined  by  the 
relative  ijtii.  flic,  is,  or  ille,  may  be  used  in  this  way  before  the  relative,  but 
only  hie  or  ig  after  it;  as.  Qui  ddcet,  is  disi.it,  or  hie  disiii,  but  not  ille  diseit,  un- 
less some  individual  is  refen-ed  to. 

(6.)  Is  before  a  relative  or  ui  has  sometimes  the  sense  of  talis,  such,  denoting 
a  class;  as,  Xeque  enim  tu  is  es,  qui  quid  sis  nescias,  Nor  are  you  such  a  person, 
a-s  not  to  know  what  vou  are.  Cic. ;  sometimes  it  has  the  force  of  idem;  as,  vot 
—ii.  Cic.  Manil.  12. 

(r.)  If  the  noun  to  which  ?s  refers  is  to  receive  some  additional  predicate, 
we  must  use  et  is,  atqtie  is,  isqiie,  et  is  qtmhm,  and  with  a  negative  nee  is ;  as, 
Vimula  vero,  et  ea  sevipiterna,  etc.  Cic.  Una  in  ddino,  et  ea  quidem  angustn, 
3tc.  Id.  AdOlescentes  aliquot,  nee  ii  tijnui  l6<.o  orti,  etc.  Liv.  Bed  is  is  used 
■when  the  additional  predicate  is  opposed  to  the  preceding;  as,  Serpritatem  in 
senet  lute  p7-6bo,  i^eil  einm,  sh  ut  ulia,  Ttwditam.  Cic.  The  neuter  et  id,  or  idque, 
serves  to  introduce  an  addition  to  the  preceding  proposition;  as,  Quunvquam  te, 
Maree  f'di,  annum  Jam  audicjitem  Cratijipum,  idque  Athinis,  etc. 

(</.)  Is  is  not  expressed  when  it  would  be  iu  the  same  oblique  case  as  the 
preceding  noun  to  which  it  refers;  as.  Pater  dmai  llberos  tt  titmtn  castigat. 
Multos  illustrnt  fortnna,  dum  vexat. 

(c.)  When  in  Englisli  'that'  or  'those'  is  used  instead  of  the  repetition  of 
the  preceding  substantive,  is  is  never  used  in  Latin,  and  ille  only  in  later  au- 
thors. In  such  cases  the  noun  is  commonly  not  repeated  in  Latin,  and  no  pro- 
noun is  used  in  its  place;  as,  Philipjms  hostium  mmius  sa:pe  rittivit,  suw-um  tjjfu- 
yere  non  valuit,  those  of  his  own  subjects.  Curt.  Sometimes  the  substantive  is 
repeated;  as,  Judicia  avitatis  eum  jCidiiiis  jrrincipis  eertant.  Veil.  Sometimes 
a  possessive  adjecfive  is  used  instead  of  the  genitive  depending  on  the  omitted 
substantive;  as,  Terenlii J'ubiihs  stiidiose  lego,  Plautuiis  minus  dfleetor:  and 
sometimes  instead  of  the  genitive  or  a  possessive  adjective  the  name  of  the  per- 
son itself  is  put  in  the  case  which  the  verb  governs;  as.  Si  cvm  Lycurgo  et 
Dracone  et  Soirme  nostras  Irges  eonferre  vOlueritis.  Cic. — In  Cicero  hie  and  »7/<', 
when  the  preceding  substantive  is  understood,  retain  their  demonstrative  sig- 
nification, and  therefore  do  not  merely  supply  the  place  of  the  omitted  sub- 
stantive; as,  Xullam  enim  rirtus  aliam  merceaem  desiderat,  pratei'  banc,  i.  e.  the 
one  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Cic. 

Rem.  27.  («.)  Ide  m,  as  denoting  a  subject  which  stands  in  equal  relations  to 
two  different  predicates,  often  supplies  the  place  of  item  or  etiam,  'also,'  '  at  the 
same  time,' or  of  Wme??,  '  yet,'  if  the  things  are  apparently  inconsistent;  as, 
Musiei,  qui  erant  quoiulnm  ildem  pn'tce.  Musicians,  who  formerly  were  poets 
also.  Cic.  Eu/jhrates  et  Tiyiis  mngno  aquarum  d'iKortiu  iter  j^triur-runt ;  iidem 
(and  yet)  paidutim  in  arttius  tofuut. 

(6.)  IJt  ijtse,  on  the  other  hand,  denotes  that  the  same  predicate  belongs  to 
two  subjects.  It  is  rendered  bv  'too'  or  'also';  iu«,  Antoninus  Commddus  nihil 
jMJternuni  hi'tbuit ,  nisi  qvod  eontrn  Germunos  feVuiter  et  ipse  pugnarit,  for  item 
or  ipse  quOque.  Eutr. — Si ••  also,  ner  i/>se  is  used  in  the  sense  ol  'neither';  as, 
PrUnis  rejmlsi-s  Midtarbal  cum  maJOre  rObOre  virorum  missus  nee  iiisQ  erujytivnwn 
cOhoriium  sustimtil.  Liv. 
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(c.)  Idem  is  sometimes  repeated  in  the  sense  of '  at  once,'  denoting  the  union 
of  qualities  -vvhich  might  be  thought  incompatible;  as,  Fuere  quidam  qui  iidem 
oi-nate  iidem  versule  dicerent,  There  have  been  some  who  could  speak  at  once 
elegantly  and  artfully.  Cic. 

(d.)  '"The  same  as''  is  variously  expressed  in  Latin,  by  idem  with  qm,  ac  or 
alque,  quam,  quasi,  ut  or  cum ;  as,  Veri-es  idem  est  qui  fiiit  semper,  Verres  is  the 
same  as  he  has  always  been.  Cic.  Vita  est  eadem  ac  fuit.  Liv.  Disputatimem 
exponimus  iisdem  fere  verbis  ut  actum  est.  Cic.  Eandem  constliuit  pdtestatem 
quam  si,  etc.  Cic.  Eodem  Idco  res  est,  quasi  ea  pecunia  lefjata  non  esset.  _  Id. 
JIunc  eyo  eodem  mecum  patre  genitum.  etc.  So  also  poetically  with  the  dative  ; 
as,  Eadem  uliis  sqplte'  quiete  est.   Lucr.   Cf.  ^  222,  R.  7. 

IPSE,  Intensive  or  Adjunctive. 

Rem.  28.  (a.)  Ipse,  when  used  with  a  substantive  pronoun  taken  reflexively, 
agrees  either  with  such  pronoun  or  with  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  accord- 
ing as  either  is  emphatic ;  as.  Again  per  me  ipse,  I  will  do  it  myself.  Cic.  Non 
iyeo  medltlnd  (i.  e.  «<  alii  me  consokntur) ;  me  ipse  consular.  Cic.  Accusando 
eum,  a  cujus  crudilltate  vosmet  ipsi  armis  vi/ulicastis.  Liv. —  Cn.  Pompeium  omni- 
bus, Lenlulum  mihi  ipsi  antepono.  Cic.  Fac  ut  te  ipsum  custudias.  Id.  Deforme 
est  de  se  ipsum  prcedlcare.  Id. — But  Cicero  often  construes  ipse  as  the  subject, 
even  where  the  em])hasis  belongs  to  the  object;  as,  Quid  est  negotii  cmdinere 
eos,  quibus  prcesis,  si  te  ipse  contlneas  ? 

{b.)  When  ipse  is  joined  with  a  possessive  pronoun  used  reflexively,  it  usually 
takes  the  case  of  the  subject;  as,  Meavi  Ipse  ligemncgligo;  not  vieam  ipsius, 
according  to  §  211,  R.  3,  (a).  So,  Si  ex  sc7-iptis  cognosci  ipsi  suis  pdtuissent.  Cic. 
£am  frawkm  vestra  ipsi  rirtute  v'ltastis.  Liv.  But  the  genitive  is  necessary  when 
the  possessive  does  not  refer  to  the  subject;  as,  Tua  ipsius  causa  hoc  feci.  And 
it  is  sometimes  found  where  the  case  of  the  subject  should  be  used;  as,  Omjec- 
tuvam  de  tuo\\>»'\\xi  studio  ceperis,  \nite.i\iloi  ii)se.^^{c.)  Ipse  is  sometimes  used 
as  reflexive  without  sui;  as,  Omnes  biriii,  quantum  in  ipsis  fuit,  Oesdrem  occide- 
runt.  Cic. 

{d.)  Ipse,  with  nouns  denoting  time  or  number,  expresses  exactness,  and 
mav  be  rendered, 'just,'  'precisely';  or  'very,'  'only';  as,  Dyrrhdchio  sum 
prdfectus  ipso  illo  die,  quo  lex  est  dc'ila  de  nobis,  on  the  very  day.  Cic.  Trlginta 
dies  erant  ipsi,  quum  has  ddbam  lUeras,  per  quos  nullas  a  vobts^  acceperam,  just 
thirty  days.  Id.  Et  quisquam  dubitdbit — quam  fdcile  imperio  atque  exercitu 
sOcios  et  veciigdlia  conservdturus  sit,  qui  ipso  nomine  ac  rumore  deftnderit,  by  his 
very  name,  or,  by  his  name  only.  Id. 

General  Relatives. 

Rem.  29.  Quicumque,quisquis,  and  the  other  general  relatives  (see^  139,5, 
R.,  are,  in  classical  prose,  always  connected  with  a  verb,  and  fonn  the  protasis, 
(^uic-w^j^ue  is  commonly  used  as  an  adjective,  and  quisquis  as  a  substantive; 
but  the  neuter  quodcumque  is  used  as  a  substantive  with  a  following  genitive; 
as,  Quodcumque  militum;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  quisquis  is  rarely  an  adjec- 
tive; as,  Quis(juis  erit  v'ltae  tdlor.  Hor. ;  and  even  the  neuter  ^uif/^wtt/  is  used  in 
the  same  manner;  as,  Quisquis  hdnos  tUmi'dl,  qtiidquid  sOldmenhumandi  est.  Virg. 
Quliumque  seems  sometimes  even  in  Cicero  equivalent  to  omnis  or  gums;  as. 
Qua  sdndri  puterunt,  quiicumque  rdtione  sdndbo,  What  can  be  cured,  I  will  cure 
by  every  possible  means.  Cic.  Yet  possum  is  rather  to  be  supplied; — ^'in 
whatever  way  I  can.'  But  in  later  writers  qulcumque  is  frequently  used  in  the 
absolute  sense  for  qu'ivis  or  quilibet ;  as,  Ciceronem  cuicumque  eorum  fortiter 
opposuh-ini.  Quint.  Qudliscuvique  and  quantiuscumque  are  likewise  used  in  an 
absolute  sense  by  ellipsis;  as,  Tu  non  conciipisces  quantuumque  ad  libei}dtem 
pervhiire  1  At  any  price,  be  it  ever  so  high.  Sen.  So  quisquis  is  occasionally 
used,  not  as  a  relative,  but  as  an  indefinite  pronoun. — Slquis  often  seems  to 
stand  a-s  a  relative,  like  the  Greek  "t«  for  3cT/f,  'whoever';  but  it  always 
contains  the  idea  of  '  perhaps ' ;  as,  Nuda  fere  Alpium  cdcHmina  sunt,  et  si  quid 
est  pdbuli,  obruunt  nives.  Liv. 
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Indefinite  Pronouns. 

Kem.  30.  (a.)  Aliqwis  and  quispiam  are  particular  and  affirmative,  corres- 
ponding to  tlie  English  some  one ;  as,  IleredUas  est  pecunia,  qiice  morte  aliciljus 
ad  queuipiam  pervlnit  jure,  An  inheritance  is  property  which,  at  the  death  of 
some  one,  falls  to  some  (other)  one  by  law.  Cic.  Alulli  siiie  doctrlnd  ahquid 
omnium  ijenei'um  et  artium  consiquuntur.  Id. 

(6.)  Aliquis  is  more  emphatic  than  the  indefinite  pronoun  quis.  (See  §  137,  (3.) 
Hence  aliquis  stands  by  itself,  but  quis  is  commonly  connected  with  certain 
conjunctions  or  relative  words,  but  these  are  sometimes  separated  from  it  by 
one  or  more  words.  Sometimes,  however,  qvis  is  used  without  such  CDnjuno- 
tions  or  relatives;  as.  Morbus  aut  egestas  aut  quid  ejusinddi.  Cic.  DHnihcre 
quid  de  allquo.  Id.  Injunam  cui  fdcere.  Id.  So,  Dixerit  quis.  Some  one  might 
say.  But  even  after  those  conjunctions  which  usually  require  quis,  aliquis  is 
used  when  employed  antithetically  and  of  course  emphatically;  as,  Tiinebai 
Pompeius  omnia,  ne  allquid  vos  timireiis.  Cic.  In  English  the  emphasis  of  aliquis 
is  sometimes  expressed  by  'really  ' ;  as,  Sensus  moriendi,  si  aliquis  esse  potest,  is 
ad  exiquiim  tempus  durut.  Cic. —  Quispiam,  also,  is  sometimes  used  like  quis 
after  st,  etc.,  and  sometimes  stands  alone;  as,  Qu(eret  /ortasse  quispiam. 

Rem.  31.  (a.)  CJ  ?i  i  s  5' «  aw*, 'any  one,' and  ?inMs,'an3',' are  universal,  hxkeuin- 
qtmm  and  usquam  they  are  used  in  propositions  which  involve  a  universal  negiv- 
tive,  or  which  express  an  inteiTogation  with  a  negative  force,  or  a  condition 
(usually  with  si  or  juasj);  also,  after  comparatives,  after  the  adverb  rj.r,  and 
the  preposition  sine  ;  ks.  Neque  ex  castris  Cdtilince  quisquam  omnium  disccssi'rat, 
Nor  had  any  one  departed  from  the  camp  of  Catiline.  Sail.  iVec  ullo  (cisu  po- 
test contingere,  id  ulla  intermissio  fiat  officii.  Cic.  An  quisquam  pdtest  sine  per- 
turbatione  mentis  Irasci  f  Id.  Tetrior  hie  tyranmis  Sprdcusdnis  juit,  quam  quis- 
quam superiorum.  Id.  Vix  quidquam  spei  est.  Sen.  But  after  the  dependent 
negative  particles  ne,  neve,  and  the  negative  interrogative  particle  num,  quis  and 
not  quisquam  is  used. 

(6.)  But  quisquam  and  vUus  atter  si  are  often  used  not  in  a  negative  sense, 
but  instead  of  aliquis  or  quis,  serving  only  to  increase  the  indefiniteness  which 
would  be  implied  in  the  latter  pronouns;  as,  Aut  enim  nemo,  quod  quidem  maijis 
credo,  aut,  si  qiiisquMn,  ille  sapiens  fuit,  if  anj"^  man.  Cic.  Hence,  ultimately, 
even  without  si,  where  the  indefiniteness  is  to  be  made  emphatic,  quisquam, 
ull u s,  umquam  imd  usquam  were  used;  as,  Quamdiu  quisquam  i'-ril,  qui  te  de- 
feiulere  audeat,  vires.  Cic.  Bellum  maxime  omnium  minioralnle,  qiue  umquam 
gesta  sunt,  scripiurus  sum.  Tac. 

(c.)  Ullus  is  properly  an  adjective,  but  quisquam  is  commonly  xised  without 
a  noun,  except  it  is  a  word  denoting  a  person;  as,  Cuiquam  tivi.  To  any  citizen. 
Cujusquam  oratoris  elOquentiam.  Hence  quisquam  corresponds  to  the  substan- 
tive mmo  and  idlus  to  the  adjective  nulliis.  NOmo  is  often  used  with  other 
substantives  denoting  male  persons  so  us  to  become  equivalent  to  the  adjective 
nullus ;  as,  ni}mo  pictor,  nemo  ddolescens,  and  even  homo  nemo,  Cic.  Quisquam 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  similar  manner;  as,  qtiisquam  homo,  quisquam  civis.  On 
the  other  hand  nullus  and  vllus  are  used  as  substantives  instead  of  nUmo  and 
qui.vptani,  especially  the  genitive  nullius  and  the  ablative  nulla. 

Rem.  32.  {a.)  Alius,  like  ullus,  though  properly  an  adjective,  is  sometimes 
used  hke  a  pronoun.  It  is  often  rei)eated,  or  joined  with  an  adverb  derived 
from  it,  in  the  same  proposition,  which  may  be  translated  by  two  separate 
propositions,  commencing  respectivelj-  with  'one...another ' ;  as,  Aliud  aliis 
videtur  optimum.,  One  thing  seems  best  to  one,  another  to  another.  Cic.  Aliis 
aliunde  pi^nenliim  est,  Danger  threatens  one  trom  one  source,  another  from 
another;  or,  Danger  threatens  difi'crent  persons  from  different  sources.  Ter. 
Dionyslum  aliter  vuia  aliis  de  nobis  loedtum  audiCbam.  Cic. — Alter  is  used  in  the 
same  manner  when  only  two  persons  are  spoken  of,  but  there  are  no  adverbs  de- 
rived from  it;  as.  Alter  w  altrruni  causam  conferiint.  They  accuse  each  other. 

(b.)  Alius,  repeated  in  diflWent  propositions,  is  also  translated  '  one...another' ; 
as,  Aliud  dgitur,  aliud  siinidutur,  One  thing  is  done,  another  pretended.  Cic. 
Aliter  loquitur,  alUer  scribit,  like  aliter  ac  or  utque,  He  speaks  otherwise  than 
ho  writes.     So  Aliud  loquitur,  aliud  scribit. 
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( c. )  Uterque,'  each  of  two,'  is  always  used  by  Cicero  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, when  only  two  individuals  are  spoken  of.  Its  plural,  vtrlque,  is  used  only 
when  each  of  two  parties  consists  of  several  individuals;  as,  MdcedCnes — Tt/rit. 
utr'ique.  But  in  other  good  prose  writers  the  plural  ufrique  is  occasionally  used 
in  speaking  of  only  two;  as,  Utrlqne  Dionysii.  Nep.  Cf.  §  209,  R.  11,  (4.) 

Rem.  33.  {a.)  Quidnm  differs  from  aliqtds  by  implying  that  a  person  or 
thing,  though  indefinitely  described,  is  definitely  known;  as,  Quidam  de  colle- 
ffis  nostris,  A  certain  one  of  our  colleagues.  Cic.  Scis  me  quodam  tempdre  Mit- 
aponlum  venisse  tecum.  Id. 

(6.)  Quidam  is  sometimes  used  for  some,  as  opposed  to  Ihe  whole,  or  to  others; 
as,  Excessfnmt  urbe  quidam,  alii  mortem  sibi  am.Hlvt'ninl,  Some  departed  from 
the  city,  others  destroyed  themselves.  Liv.  Hence  it  is  used  to  soften  an  ex- 
pression, where  in  Knglish  we  say  'so  to  speak,*  etc.;  as,  M'dvo  est  quoddam 
helium  ndturdle  turn  lorro,  A  kind  of  natural  warfare.  Cic.  Fuit  eiiim  illud  quod- 
dam  (ircum  tempiis  sei-fitiilU.  Id.  Etenim  omnes  artes  qua  ad  humanlidtem  perti- 
nent, hdbeni  qnodduin  tommiiiie  i^imidum  et  quasi  cocpidtidne  quadam  ititer  se  con- 
tlnetitur.  Id. —  Tamquam  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also  ut  ita  d'lcam. 

Rem.  34.  Quivis  and  quilibef,^  siuv  one,''  and  iinusquisqve,^  each,'  are  uni- 
versal and  absolute;  as.  Omnia  sunt  ejusmOdi  quivis  vl  perspicere  possit,  All  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  any  one  can  perceive.  Cic.  Hie  dpud  mdjdres  noslros  adlilh- 
ebdtur  pcr'itirs,  nunc  quilibet.  Id.  Ndtiira  unumquemque  trdhit  ad  discendum. 
A  negative  joined  with  them  denies  only  tlie  universality  which  they  imply; 
as,  Non  cuivis  hdmini  continijit  ddlre  Cdrinthum,  i.  e.  not  to  every  man  without 
distinction.  Hor.    Cuiqiiam  would  have  made  the  negation  universal. 

Rem.  35.  (a.)  Quisque  signifies  each,  erery  one,  distributively  or  relatively, 
and  generally  stands  without  a  noun;  as,  Quud  cuiaue  obtigit,  id  quisque  iineat, 
Let  each  one  keep  what  has  fallen  to  eacti.  Cic.  Hence  it  is  used  particularly 
after  relative  and  interrogative  pronouns  and  adverbs;  as,  Scipio  pollicetiir  sibi 
mtt<j)ue  cttrce  J'dre,  ut  omnia  cintdtibiis,  qua;  cujusque  fuissent,  restituerentur. 
Cic.  Ut  pniidhi  posset,  quid  ciiique  eventiiruyn,  et  quo  quisque  fdio  7idlus  esset. 
Id.  Cur  flat  quidqne  queens :  recte  omn'ino.  Id.  Quo  quisque  est  sollvrtior, 
hoc  ducet  Idboridsius.  Id.  Ut  quisque  optimc  d'uit,  tla  maxime  dicev/li  difflcvltdtem 
timet.  Id.  And  hence  the  expression  quotusquisque  in  the  sense  of  '  how  few 
among  all.'  It  is  also  used  distributively  after  numerals;  as,  Dccimus  quisque 
so7-?e /t'<  ?MS,  Kvery  tenth  man.  Quinto  quOque  anno.  In  everj*  fifth  year.  So 
also  after .s««s,-  as,  Sui  cuique  llbcri  cdnsslmi:  snum  cuique  ^^lue^  (Respect- 
ing the  order  of  the  words,  cf.  §  279,  14:  and  respecting  quisque  in  the  nomina- 
tive in  apposition  to  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  ablative  absolute  or  in  the  ac- 
cusative with  the  infinitive,  see  §  204,  R.  10.) 

(b.)  Quisque  with  a  superlative,  eitlier  in  the  singular  or  the  plural,  denotes 
universality,  and  is  generally  equivalent  to  omnes  with  the  positive;  as,  doctis- 
simus  quisque.  Every  leanied  man,  i.  e.  all  the  learned;  but  often,  also,  in  con- 
nection with  the  verb,  it  retains  the  idea  of  a  reciprocal  comparison,  and  is  to 
be  rendered  by  the  superlative;  as.  In  omni  arte  optinmm  quidque  rdrissimum, 
The  best  is  the  rarest.  Cic.  Altissima  qua-que  flUmina  niinlmo  sdno  Idbuntur, 
The  deepest  rivers  flow  with  the  least  sound.  Curt.  With  primus,  it  denotes 
the  Jirst  ^iossible ;  as,  Prima  quoque  tempdre,  As  soon  as  possible.  Cic. 

POSSESSIVE.S. 

Rem.  36.  (a.)  The  possessive  pronouns  7«c?«,  tuus,  suus,  noster,  and  resfer. 
are  joined  to  nouns,  to  indicate  an  action  or  possession  of  the  persons  denoted 
by  their  primitives;  as,  Tutus  amor  mens  est  tibi.  My  love  is  secure  to  you. 
Ovid.  Tuam  licem  dolcre  sdleo.  Cic. — These  pronouns,  as  in  English,  when 
belonging  to  two  substantives,  are  generally  expressed  but  once,  even  when 
the  substantives  are  of  diflerent  genders ;  asl|  amor  tuus  ac  judicium  de  me. 

(6.)    But  these  pronouns  are  sometimes  used  when  the  persons  to  which  they 
refei- are  the  o6/e(7i  of  an  action,  feeling,  etc. ;  as.  Nam,  neque  tua  neylic/entid, 
neque  6dio  id  fecit  tuo.  For  he  did  it  neither  through  neglect  nor  hatred  of  you. 
Ter.     See§2n,  R.  3. 
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(c.)  The  possessive  pronouns,  especially  when  used  fis  reflexives,  are  often 
omitted:  as.  Quo  revcrtar?  in  patriamf  sell,  meam,  Wliither  shall  I  return? 
to  (my)  country  V  Ovid.  iJeutrCt  7nu>iera  porrexit,  »i:i\.  stiu.  Id.  But  they  are 
expressed  wiien  emphasis  or  contrast  is  intended,  where  in  Enj;lish  'own' 
might  be  added  to  the  pronoun;  as,  -fiV/o  nvn  dhaiii,  Idiiien  id poterltis  cum  dnl- 
7nis  vestris  Loyitdre.  Cic. 

(cZ.)  When  besides  the  person  of  the  subject,  that  of  a  remote  object  also 
occurs  in  the  proposition,  the  possessive  pronoun  will  refer  to  the  latter;  as, 
Patris  aniiauiu  mild  rciotuiliagtij  i.  e.  putris  niei  dm  mum  rather  than  tui. 

(e.)  As  reflexives,  meus,  etc.,  are  translated  my,  thy,  his,  her,  its,  our,  your, 
their;  or  ray  own,  thy  own,  his  own,  etc. 

THE     REFLEXIVES     S  Ul    AND     SUUS. 

§  208.     Rem.  37.   (a.)   Sni  and  suus  properly  refer  to  the 

subject  of  the  proposition  in  which  they  stand ;  as, 

Oppidani  fiiiinus  in  se  ac  suos  f(zdum  consciscunt,  The  citizens  decide  on  a 
foul  crime  against  themselves  and  their  friends.  Liv. 

(b.)  They  continue  to  be  used  in  successive  clauses,  if  the  subject 
remains  the  same  ;  as, 

fpse  se  quisque  dili(jit,  non  vt  dliiptam  n  se  ipse  mercedem  exigai  cunidlis  sufe, 
seU  ipiod  per  se  sibi  quisque  cdrus  est.   Cic. 

(1.)  In  dependent  clauses,  in  which  the  subject  does  not  remain 
the  same,  the  reflexives  are  commonly  used  in  references  to  the  lead- 
ing- subject,  when  the  thoughts,  language,  purposes,  etc.,  of  that  sub- 
ject are  stated ;  as, 

Ariuristus  jyrcedhdiit,  non  sese  Gallis,  sed  Gallos  sibi  helium  infiilisse,  Ariovistus 
declared  that  he  had  not  made  war  upon  the  Gauis,  but  the  Gauls  upon  him. 
Cajs.  Hoiiierum  Colophmii  clvem  esse  d'lcunt  suum.  The  Colophonians  say  that 
Homer  is  their  citizen.  Cic.  Tyrannus  pctlvit  ui  se  ad  dmuUiam  tertium  ascrtbe- 
rent.  Id.  But  sometimes,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  the  cases  of  is  or  ilk  are  used  in 
such  clauses  in  references  to  the  leading  subject;  as,  Ilelwtii  s«e  Allohroges  vi 
coaiiuros  existirndbant,  lit  per  suos  J'mes  eos  ire  pate rentur.  Cies.  Here  suos 
refers  to  the  subject  of  the  dependent  clause,  and  eos  to  HelKtii,  the  subject  of 
the  leading  clause.  And  sometimes,  even  in  the  same  dependent  clause,  two 
reflexive  j)ronouns  are  used,  referring  to  ditlerent  persons;  as,  Scylhai  petijbant, 
ui  riyis  sui  J'lliam  mdlrimunio  sibi  juiujerci.  Curt. 

(2.)  If,  however,  the  leading  subject,  whose  thoughts,  etc.,  are  ex- 
pressed, is  indefinite,  the  reflexives  relate  to  the  subject  of  a  depend- 
ent clause ;  as, 

Jledeam  prcedicnni  (scil.  hdmines]  in  fiKjd  frdtris  sui  membra  in  lis  Idcis,  qua 
se  parens  persequeretiir,  dissipdvisse.  Cic.  Jpsum  rSgem  trudunt  operdtum  his 
sncris  se  abJidisse.  Liv. 

(3.)  («.)  When  the  leading  verb  is  in  the  passive  voice,  the  re- 
flexive often  refers  not  to  its  subject,  but  to' that  which  would  be  its 
subject  in  the  active  voice;  as, 

A  Ccesdre  invltor  ut  sim  sibi  ler/dtus,  i.  e.  Gesar  me  invitai,  I  am  invited  by 
Ciesar  to  become  his  lieutenant.  Cic. 

(/;.)  So  when  the  subject  is  a  thing  without  life,  the  reflexive  may 
relate  to  some  other  Avord  in  the  sentence,  which  denotes  a  thing  hav- 
ing life ;  as, 

Canum  tarn  f'lda  custodia  quid  si(jnificat  dliud,  7usi  se  ad  Mmiv.wn  commddl- 
tales  esse  (jcntratos  f  Cic. 
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(4.)  Instead  of  sm  and  suus,  -whether  referring  to  a  leading  or  a 
subordinate  subject,  ipse  is  sometimes  used,  to  avoid  ambiguiiy  from 
the  similarity  of  both  numbers  of  sui,  and  also  to  mark  more  emphat- 
ically than  suus,  tlie  person  to  whom  it  relates;  as, 

JufjurtJia  li'f/atos  7nisil,  qui  ipsi  I'lberhfjiie  vitnm  jieterent,  Jiigurtha  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  ask  life  for  himself  and  his  children.  Sail.  J^a  mdlesiissime  ferre 
homines  debeni,  qua  ipsonun  culpa  cwitracta  sunt. 

(5.)  In  the  plural  number,  with  inter,  se  only  is  used,  if  the  person 
or  thing  referred  to  is  in  the  nominative  or  accusative ;  se  or  ipse,  if 
in  any  other  case ;  as, 

Fratres  infer  se  qnuiii  forma,  turn  vioribvs  simiJes,  Brothers  resembling  each 
other  both  in  person  and  character.  Cic.  Feras  inter  sese  lonciliat  ndtura.  Cic. 
Imldunt  aliqua  a  doctis  eticim  inter  ipsos  miituo  reprehensa.  Quint. 

(G.)  (rt.)  When  reference  is  made  not  to  the  subject  of  the  propo- 
sition, but  to  some  other  person  or  thing,  hie,  is,  or  die,  is  generally 
used,  except  in  the  cases  above  specified ;  as, 

Themuitot  les  se7Tum  ml  Xerxem  mlsit,  ut  ei  nuntiaret,  sids  verbis,  adversarios 
ejus  in  fu;/<'i  esse,  Theuiistoclcs  sent  his  sen-ant  to  Xerxes,  to  inform  him 
(Xerxes),  in  his  (Themistocles')  name,  that  his  (Xerxes')  enemies  were  upon 
the  point  of  flight.  Nep. 

{h.)  But  when  no  ambiguity  would  arise,  and  especially  when  the 
verb  is  of  the  first  or  second  person,  siti  and  suus  sometimes  take  the 
place  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns ;  as, 

Suam  rem  sibi  salvam  sistam,  I  wiU  restore  his  property  entu'e  to  him.  Plant. 

(c.)    On  the  contrary,  the  demonstratives  are  sometimes  used  for 

the  reflexives ;  as, 

Iklvetii  pcrsuddent  Raimicis,  ut  una  cum  iis  prdficiscantur.  The  Helvetii  per- 
suade the  Rauraci  to  go  with  them.  Ca?s. — In  some  instances,  a  reflexive  and 
a  demonstrative  are  used  in  reference  to  the  same  person;  as,  Jta  sc  gessit 
(soil.  IJijavius)  id  ei  pdcem  esse  expediret.  Cic.  C.  Claudii  oraniis  per  swi  frd- 
tris  pdrentisqne  ejus  manes.  Liv. — Sometimes  the  reflexives  refer  to  difterent 
subjects  in  the  same  sentence;  as,  Aridristus  respondit,  neminem  secum  sine 
^ui(  pernfcie  cvntendisse  (Cxs.);  where  se  refers  to  Ariovistus,  and  sua  to 
n(:7ninem. 

(7.)   (a.)  Suns  often  refers  to  a  word  in  the  predicate  of  a  sentence, 

and  is  then  usually  placed  after  it ;  as, 

Hunc  t'tres  sni  ex  urbe  eji'ci'runt,  Him  his  fellow -citizens  banished  from  the 
city.  Cic.    Titurius  quum  prOcul  Anibiorigem,  snos  eohortantem,  conspexisset.  Cses. 

(6.)    Suus,  and  not  hujus,  is  used  when  a  noun  is  omitted;  as, 

0(  fdrius  quern  sui  {sitl.  amici)  Casarem,  sdlHtdbant,  Octavius,  whom  his  fol- 
lowers saluted  as  Caesar. 

(c.)  Suus  is  also  commonly  used  when  two  nouns  are  coupled  by 
cum  but  not  when  they  are  connected  by  a  conjunction  ;  as, 

PtOlemcEus  dmicos  Demetrii  cum  suis  rebus  dlmlsit,  Ptolemy  dismissed  the 
friends  of  Demetrius  with  their  efl'ects.  Just. 

(8.)    Suus  sometimes  denotes  Jit,  fuvoraUe  ;  as, 

Sunt  et  sua  dona  pdrenti.  There  are  likewise  for  my  father  suitable  presents. 
Yirg.  Ut  liberator  ille  pOpi'di  Romdni  opperlretur  tempOra  sua.  Liv.  Alphenu3 
utebdtur  pdpulo  sdne  suo.  Cic.  Sometimes  it  signifies  peculiar;  as,  3Iolles  sua 
tui-a  Sdl/tei,  soil,  mitiunt,  i.  e.  the  frankincense  for  which  their  country  was  fa- 
mous. Virg.     Fessosque  sapor  i,\\\x%  vciupat  artus.     Id. 
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NOAHNATIVE. 

<  S  U  B  J  E  C  T  -  N  0  M  I  N  A  T  I  V  E    AND    VERB. 

§  SOO.     (a.)   The  noun  or  pi'onoun  which  is  the  subject  of 
a  finite  verb  is  put  in  the  nominative. 

Note  1.  {a.)  A  verb  in  any  mood  except  the  infinitive  is  called  a  finite  verb,  (i.)  In 
historical  writing  the  nominative  is  sometimes.joined  with  the  present  infinitive  instead 
of  the  imperfect  indicative.  Cf.  R.  5. 

(b.)    A  verb  agrees   with  its   subject-nominative,  in  number 

and  person ;  as, 

£(/o  U(/o,  I  read.  Kos  Uyimus,  We  read. 

Tu  SCI  Ibis,  Thou  writest.  Vos  sirihilis.  You  write. 

Equus  cwrit.  The  horse  nins.  Eqid  t  urrunt,  Horses  nin. 

Note  2.  The  imperative  sintrular  is  sometimes  used  in  addressing  several 
persons;  as,  Hue  natas  adjice  seplem,  scil.  vos,  Thibaides.  Ovid.  Met.  6,  162. 
So  Adde  cUfeitiontm  lidlae,  scih  vos,  m'dites.  Liv.  26,  41. 

Remark  1.  (n.)  The  nominatives  er/o,  tii,  nos,  vos,  are  seldom  ex- 
pressed, the  termination  ot"  the  verb  sufficiently  marking  the  person ; 

as, 

Ciipio,  I  desire;  v'lvis,  thou  livest;  hdbemns,  we  have.    See  §  147,  3. 

{b.)  But  when  emphasis  or  opposition  is  intended,  tlie  nominatives  of  the 
first  and  second  persons  are  expressed ;  as.  Ego  rer/es  fjcci,  vos  tyraiinos  intro- 
duiitis,  I  banislied  kings,  you  introduce  tyrants.  Auct.  ad  Her.  Nos,  nos,  dico 
apei-te,  (onsules  dfsiimiis.  Cic.  Tu  es  puironus,  tu  pi'iUr.  Ter.  In  indignant 
questions  and  addresses  tu  is  expressed ;  as,  Tu  in  J'drum  prodlre,  tu  lucem 
consphere,  tu  in  horum  conspectutn  venire  cmaris  f  Auct.  ad  Her. 

Rem.  2.    The  nominative  of  the  third  person  is  often  omitted  : — 
(1.)    When  it  has  been  expressed  in  a  preceding  proposition : — 

(a.)  As  nominative;  as,  MOsa  profiuit  ex  rnonte  VOsvgo,  et  in  Ocednum  influit. 
Cses. ;  or  (6)  in  an  oblique  case;  as,  Cursorem  mlserunt,  ut  id  mtntidret,  scil. 
cursor.  Nep. :  or  (c)  in  a  possessive  adjective;  as,  Et  vereor  quo  se  Junonia 
vertnnt  Ilnsjntia ;  haud  tanto  cessabit  cardine  reruin,  scil.  ilia,  i.  e.  Juno.  Virg 
^n.  I.  672. 

(2.)    When  it  is  a  general  word  for  person  or  tiling : — 

Thus  homines  is  often  omitted  before  aiunt,  d'leunt,  ferunt,  etc. ;  as,  Ut  aiunt. 
As  they  sav.  Cic.  Mnmne  adniTrantur  eum,  qzd  pwunid  non  mOcetur.  Id. — 
So  bene  est,  "bene  habet  or  bene  iigitur.  It  is  well ;  as,  Si  vales,  bf  ne  est,  ego  valeo. 
Cic.  Quum  melius  est,  yrdtulor  dis.  Afran.  Optiime  habet,  Nothing  can  bo 
better.  Plaut.  Bi:ne  ha.bet:  Jaeta  sunt  J'anddmtnta  dH/ensionis.  Cic.  Bene  agl- 
tur  pro  noxia.  Plant. 

Note  3.  This  omission  of  the  nominative  is  common  in  the  clause  preced- 
ing a  relative;  as,  Qid  Bdcium  wm  odit,  dmet  tua  carmUia,  Mcei'l,  scil.  homo.  Let 
Kna  who  hates  not  Bavius,  love  your  verses,  Mcevius.  Virg.  Vastdtiir  ayri  quod 
inter  urbem  ac  Fidenas  est,  scil.  id  spdtium.  Liv.  Sunt  qvos  jiivat...scU.  homines, 
There  are  (those)  whom  it  delights.  Hor.  Est  qui  nee  vetcris  pociila  Massiei 
spernit,  scil.  hdnto.  Hor.  Here  sunt  e/uos  and  est  qui  are  equivalent  to  qiiidam, 
dliqids,  or  dliqui.  So,  Est  quod  yauaeas.  There  is  (reason)  why  vou  should  re- 
joice. Cic.  Neque  erat  cur  fallere  vellent.  Ovid.  Est  tcbi  id  vdleat.  Cic.  E;>t, 
quum  non  est  sdtius,  etc.  Auct.  ad  Her.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  adverbs  aro 
equivalent  to  in  quo,  scil.  Idco,  tempdre. 
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Rem.  3.  (1.)  The  nominative  is  wanting  before  verbs  denoting  the 
state  of  the  weather,  or  the  operations  of  nature  ;  as, 

FuUjurat,  It  lightens.  Plin.  Ninyit,  It  snows.  Virg.  Lucescibat,  It  was 
growing  light.  Liv.    Jam  advesperascit.  Cic. 

(2.)  The  nominative  is  also  wanting  before  the  third  person  singu- 
lar of  the  passive  of  neuter  verbs,  and  of  active  verbs  used  imper- 
eonally;  as, 

Favetur  tibi  a  me,  Thou  art  favorecf  by  me.  FJus  orationi  vehemenier  ah  omni- 
bus reclamatum  est.  Cic.  Proinde  ut  bene  vhitui;  diu  viviiur.  Plaut.  Ad  exi- 
tum  ventum  est.  Sen.  Actum  est  de  inqxrio.  See  §  184,  2 :  and  cf.  ^  229, 
K.  5,  (6.) 

Note  4.  A  nominative,  however,  is  expressed  before  the  passive  of  some 
neuter  verbs,  which,  in  the  active  voice,  are  followed  by  an  accusative ;  as, 
Pugna  pugnata  est.  Cic.   See  ^  232,  (1.) 

(3.)  It  is  wanting  also  before  the  neuter  of  the  future  passive  parti- 
ciple with  e.s-i;  as, 

Si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  est  prtmum  ipsi  tibi,  If  you  wish  me  to  weep,  you 
vourself  must  first  grieve.  Hor.  Orandum  est,  ut  sit  mens  sdna  in  coipOre  sano. 
Juv.    Ad  villain  revertendum  est.  Cic. 

(4.)    The  nominative  is  also  wanting  before  the  impersonal  verba 

•nuseret,  poenitet,  pudet,  icedet,  and  piget ;  as, 

£os  ineptiarum  panitet.  They  repent  of  their  follies.  Cic.  Miserel  ie  dliorum, 
tui  ie  nee  miseret  nee  jmdtt.  Plaut.  Me  ctcitdtis  mvvum  jtiget  tadetque.  Sail. — 
In  such  exam.ples,  the  sense  will  sometimes  permit  us  to  supply  fortuna,  condi- 
tio, mcmdria,  etc.  So  in  the  expression^  Venit  in  mentem,  It  came  into  mind ; 
as.  In  mentem  venit  de  specula,  scil.  cogitdliOj  etc.  Plaut. — An  infinitive  or  a  sub- 
junctive clause  sometimes  fonns  the  subject  of  these  verbs;  as,  Te  id  nullo 
mddo  puduit  f  acere.  To  do  that  by  no  means  shamed  you.  Ter.  Nun  poenitet 
me,  quantum  profecerim.  Cic. 

(5.)  The  subject  of  the  verb  is  sometimes  an  infinitive  or  a  neuter 
participle  (either  alone  or  with  other  words),  one  or  more  proposi- 
tions, or  an  adverb.  (Cf  §  202,  R.  2  and  3  :  and  §  274,  R.  5,  (b.)  The 
verb  is  then  in  the  third  person  singular ;  as, 

Vacare  culpa  magnum  est  solatium,  To  be  free  from  fault  is  a  great  consola- 
tion. Neque  est  te  lallere  quidquam,  To  deceive  you  in  any  thing  is  not  (possi- 
ble.) Virg.  Slentiri  non  est  meum.  Plaut.  Te  non  istud  audlvisse  m'lrwn  est. 
That  you  have  not  heard  that  is  wonderful.  Cic.  '  Summum  jus,  summa  in- 
juria,' factum  est  jam  trUum  sermone  prdcerhium.  Id.  Ni  degeneratum  in  aliis 
huic  qtuique  decdri  offecisset.  Liv.  (Cf.  §  274,  R.  5,  (b.)  Sin  est  ut  veils  manerc 
illam  apud  te.  Ter.  Nee  prdfidt  Hydvm  crescere  per  damnum,  geminasque 
resumere  vires.  Ovid.  Die  niihi,  eras  istud,  Postume,  quando  venit  f  Tell  nie, 
Postumus,  when  does  that  to-morrow  come?  Mart,  i'arumni;  campis  atque 
Neptfcno  supC7-  fusiim  est  Ldi'ini  sanguinis  f  Hor. 

(a.)  This  construction  is  especially  common  with  impersonal  verbs;  as,  Ora- 
torein  irasci  7i(m  decet,  That  an  orator  should  be  angiy,  is  not  becoming.  Cic. 
Hoc  fieri  et  opm-tet  et  opus  est.  Id.  31e  pedibus  diieclat  claudere  verba,  Hor. 
Interest  omnium  recte  fiicere.  Cic.  Cdsu  accidit,  ut,  id  quod  Romifi  audierat 
primus  nuntiaret.  Id.  Sometimes  a  neuter  pronoun  is  interposed  between  a 
proposition  and  its  verb ;  as,  Impdne  fucere  qu(e  libet,  id  est  rigem  esse.  Sail. 
Cf.  ^206,  (13,)  (rt.) 

(G.)  The  nominative  Is  also  wanting  before  potest,  ccepit  or  coeptum 
est,  incipit,  desinit,  debet,  solet,  and  videtur,  when  followed  by  the  in- 
finitive of  an  impersonal  verb ;  as, 
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Pigere  eumfacii  ccepit,  It  began  to  repent  him  (i.  e.  he  began  to  repent)  of 
his  conduct.  Just.  Sapientia  est  una,  qua  prcBceptrice,  in  iranquillilate  vivi  po- 
test. Clc.      Tcedire  sOhl  dvaros  impendii.  Quint. 

Rem.  4.   The  verb  is  sometimes  omitted ;  as, 

Di  meliora  piis,  scil.  dent  or  vellnt,  May  the  gods  grant  better  things  to  the 
pious.  Virg.  Verum  hac  hactenus,  scil.  dixlmus.  Cic.  Pertineo  is  understood  in 
Buch  expressions  as  nihil  ad  me,  nihil  ad  rem ;  Quid  hoc  ad  Epicurum  ?  What 
does  this  concern  Epicurus?  Quorsiis  hcecf  i.  e.  quorsus  ho'c  pertinent  f  What 
is  that  for? — Pdrabo 'm  to  be  supplied,  in  Quo  mihi  hanc  remf  Of  what  use 
is  this  to  me?  and,  Unde  mihi  aliquam  remf  Whence  am  I  to  get  any  thing? 
as.  Quo  mihi  bibliuthecas  f  Sen.  Unde  jnihi  Idpidem  ?  Hor.  A  tense  oi  fdiio  is 
often  to  be  supplied,  as  in  Recte  ille,  melius  hi ;  Bene  Chi-ysippus,  qui  ducet.  Cic. 
ly^ihil  per  i-im  nmquam  ClOdius,  omnia  per  rim  Milo.  Id.  Qua  qmim  dixisset, 
Cotta  f'lnem.  Id.  So,  also  in  the  phrases  nihil  ullud  quam ;  quid  aliud  quam  ; 
nihil  prceterquam,  which  signify  'merely';  as,  Tisaphernes  nihil  dliud  quam 
bellum  compardvit.  Nep.  This  verb  is  in  like  manner  omitted  with  7iihil  amplius 
quxim  ;  nihil  minus  quam,  and  in  the  phrase  si  nihil  dliud. — Ait  or  inquit  is  some- 
times omitted  in  introducing  the  direct  words  of  another,  and  more  frequently 
in  relating  a  connected  conversation;  as,  Turn  ille;  hie  ego;  huic  ego.  Dlcit  is 
sometimes  omitted  in  quoting  a  person's  words ;  as,  Scite  Ch7ysippus :  ui  gladii 
causa  vdyinam,  sic  ])raeter  mundum  cetera  omnia  dliorum  causa  esse  generdla.  Cic. 
— After  per  in  adjurations  oro,  rdgo  or  precor  is  often  omitted ;  as.  Per  ego  vos 
deos  patrios,  vindicate  ab  ultimo  dedecdre  nomen  gentemque  Persdncm ;  i.  e.  per 
deos  patrios  vos  oro,  vindicate.  Curt.  This  omission  is  most  common  with  the 
copula  sum, ;  as.  Nam  PolgdOrtis  ego,  scil.  sum.  For  I  am  Polydorus.  Virg.  And 
so  est  and  sunt  are  often  omitted  with  predicate  adjectives,  and  especially  in 
proverbial  phrases ;  as,  Quot  homines  tot  sententice.  fer.  Omnia  prcecldrardra, 
scil.  sunt.  Cic.  So  also  est  and  sunt  are  often  omitted  in  the  compound  tenses 
of  the  passive  voice;  as,  Agro  mulctdli,  scil.  sunt.  Liv.    Cf.  §  270,  K.  3. 

Note  5.  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  a  verb  is  often  joined  to  one  of  two  con- 
nected nominatives  and  understood  with  the  other,  and  that  even  when  the 
persons  are  difterent;  as,mdgisego  te  dmo,  quam  tu  me,  scil.  dmas.  After  a 
negative  verb  a  corresponding  positive  verb  is  sometimes  to  be  supplied;  as, 
after  nego,  dico,  after  veto,  jubeo,  and  in  this  case  tt  takes  the  signitication  of 
sed.  Cf.  §  323,  1,  (2.),  {b.) 

Note  6.  Sometimes,  when  the  verb  of  an  appended  proposition  is  omitted, 
its  subject  is  attracted  to  the  case  of  a  noun  in  the  leading  proposition  with 
which  is  joined  a  participle  of  the  omitted  verb;  as,  Hannibal  Miniuium,  ma- 
gistimm  equitum,  pari  ac  dictatorem  dolo  pruductum  in  pralium,  fiigdvit,  i.  e. 
pdri  ac  dictator  dolo  productus  fuerat.  Nep.  Hann.  5.     So  Liv.  34,  32. 

Rem.  5.  In  the  historic  style  the  nominative  is  sometimes  found 
•with  the  present  infinitive  ;  as, 

Interim  qudtidie  Qesar  jEdux)s  frUmentum  flagltare.  Meanwhile  Csesar  was 
daily  demanding  corn  of  the  Adui.  Cffis.  Nos  pdvidi  trepidfire  metu.  Virg. 
Jd  horrendum  ferri.  Id. 

Note  7.  The  infinitive  in  this  construction  is  called  the  histoncal  injinitive, 
and  is  used  instead  of  the  imperfect  indicative  to  express  in  a  lively  manner  a 
continued  or  repeated  action  or  condition. 

Rem.  G.  The  relative  qui  may  refer  to  an  antecedent  either  of  the 
first,  second,  or  third  person ;  and  its  verb  takes  the  person  of  the 
antecedent ;  as, 

Ego  qui  If  go,  I  who  read.  Tu  qui  scribis,  Thou  who  wrilest.  Equus  qui  cur- 
rit,  The  horse  which  runs.   Vos  qui  quteritis,  You  who  ask. 

Rem.  7.  (a.).  Verbs  in  the  first  person  plural,  and  the  second  per- 
son singular,  are  sometimes  used  to  express  general  truths ;  as, 
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Quam  multa  fdctmtts  catisa  dmlcorutn  !  How  many  things  we  do  (i.  e.  men  do) 
for  the  sake  of  friends !  Cic.  Si  vis  me  fiere,  dolemluin  est  pi'lmum  ipsi  tibi, 
Wliocver  wishes  me,  etc.  Hor. 

(b.)  Nos  is  often  used  for  et/o,  and  noster  for  metis  ;  and  even  when  the  pro- 
noun is  not  expressed,  tlie  verb  is  frequently  put  in  the  first  person  plural  in- 
stead of  the  first  person  singular.  The  genitive  nvstri  is  used  for  mei,  but  nos- 
tri)m  always  expresses  a  real  plurality. 

Rkm.  8.  The  accusative  is  sometimes  used  for  the  nominative  by  attraction. 
See  ^206,  (6.)  (i.) 

Kem.  9.  The  verb  sometimes  agrees  with  the  predicate-nominative,  especially 
if  it  precedes  the  verb;  as,  A7nantium  tree  aviOris  integratio  est,  The  quarrels 
oflovers  are  a  renewal  of  love.  Ter.  Loca,  qiue  proxima  CctrthCif/!nem,  Niimld- 
ia  appeliritur.  Sail.  And  sometimes  it  agrees  with  the  nearest  subject  of  a  sub- 
ordinate sentence;  as,  Sed  ei  idriora  semper  omnia,  quam  decus  aOpit  pudlntia 
Juit.  Sail.  Cat.  25. 

1>KM.  10.  In  cases  of  apposition,  the  A'erb  commonly  agi-ees  with  the  noun 
which  is  to  be  explained;  as,  TtdllOla,  dcllcire  nostra,  Jiai/Hat.  Cic.  But  some- 
times the  verb  agrees,  not  with  the  principal  nominative,  but  with  a  nearer 
noun  in  apposition  to  it;  as,  Tiuif/ri,  ciyUna  GaUiaf,  J'onlem  habet  insifjnem, 
The  Tungri,  a  state  of  Gaul,  has  a  remarkable  fountain.  I'lin.  Cdrioli  oppidum 
captum  (est).  Liv. 

Rkm.  11.    A  collective  noun  has  sometimes,  especially  in  poetry,  a 

plural  verb ;  as. 

Pars  I'pidis  oncrant  mensas.  Part  load  tlie  tables  with  food.  Virg.  Tiirba 
ruiuit.  Oviil.    Atria  tarba  ii:\\c.\\i;  yi:\\\\\i\t  lice  vidijus  anuXque.  Id. 

(1.)  {(I.)  A  plural  verb,  joined  to  a  collective  noun,  usually  expresses  the 
action,  etc.,  of  tlie  itidiriduuls  which  that  noun  denotes.  In  Cicero,  Sallust, 
and  Ca'sar,  this  construction  scarcely  occurs  in  simple  sentences;  but  it  is 
often  used,  when  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  expressed  not  in  its  own,  but  in  a 
preceding  clause;  as,  Hoc  idem  gOncri  humumi  ccenil,r/iiod  in  terra  collocati  sint, 
Liecause  they  (scil.  houilnes)  live  on  earth.  Cic.  In  Livy  it  occurs  more  fre- 
quently; as,  J,ocros  omnis  mulliludo  abeunt. 

(b.)  Abstract  nouns  arc  sometimes  used  collectively,  instead  of  tlicir  con- 
cretes; as,  ndblUtas  for  nubik'S,  Ji'trvntus  Cor  Ji'irciU'S,  vUiiiin  for  c'ic'itti,  scrcllium 
for  serci,  Icris  arinatdrn  for  Inciter  ariitilli,  etc.  (c.)  ^f'd('s,  iijiivs,  piuks,  and 
similar  words  are  sometimes  used  collectively  for  the  soldiery,  the  cavalry,  etc. 

(2.)  When  two  or  more  clauses  have  the  same  collective  noun  as  their  sub- 
ject, the  verb  is  frcqiiently  singular  in  the  former,  and  plural  in  the  latter;  as, 
Jam  ne  mute  t/iiidcm  tnrbii  ex  eo  loco  dilabebatur,  rcj'racldrosqiie  carccrem  mlnfi- 
bnntur.  Liv.  (ieiis  eadcm,  quce  te  crudcli  Duuiiia  bdlo  insOqultur,  nos  si  peilaut, 
uiliil  (lb/ore  crfduut.   V'irg. 

(3.)  Tavtiim,  followed  by  a  genitive  plural,  has  sometimes  a  plural  verb,  like 
a  collective  noun;  as,  Quid  hue  tantum  liomlniim  iacidunll  Why  arc  so  many 
men  coming  hither  V  I'laut. 

(4.)  A  plural  verb  is  sometimes  used,  though  not  by  Cicero,  after  iJ/er^Me 
and  qiiis'/i<e,  j)ai's...piii's,  ('diiis...alium,  and  alter. ..allerum,  on  account  of  the 
itlca  of  plurality  which  they  involve;  as,  Utenjue  eCiriim  ex  caslris  exercUiim 
fdiicnnl,  Kach  of  them  leads  his  armv  from  tlie  cainp.  C.tjs.  hitimus  quisque 
Itbertorum  viiicti  abrcptV/Mt  (sunt.)  I'ac.  Alius  ulium,  ut  prcelium  incipiant, 
circiiinspcctaut.  Liv.     Cf.  ^  207,  H.  32,  (c.) 

KoTK  S.  This  construction  may  be  explained  by  passages  like  the  following, 
in  which  the  ])!ural  is  placed  first,  and  then  the  singular,  denoting  its  parts; 
Ci'leri,  siio  qiii.sque  temj/ore,  adOrunt.  Liv.  Dciemvlri  perturbuli  idius  in  iiliam 
partem  castrOrum  discurrunt.    Id.     Sec  §  204,  I!.  10. 
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Rem.  12.  Two  or  more  nominatives  singular,  not  in  apposition, 
generally  have  a  plural  verb  ;  as, 

Furor  IrHque  mtnlem  praiclpltant,  Fury  and  rage  hurry  on  (my)  mind.  Virg. 
Dum  cEt'ts,  tnetus,  mdylster,  prohibebant.  "Per. 

(1.)  If  tlie  predicate  belongs  to  tlie  several  nominatives  jointly,  the  verb  is 
always  plural;  as,  Grammatice  quondam  ac  muslce  junctK  fuerunt.  Quint. 

(2.)  A  verb  in  the  singular  is  often  used  after  several  nominatives 
singular,  especially  if  they  denote  things  without  life ;  as, 

Mens  eiiim,  et  ratio  et  covsiUum  in  seiiibus  est.  Cic.  Belief  iceniia,  liberalilas, 
boiiitas,  juslUia  funditus  tollitur.  Id. 

Note  9.  This  construction  is  most  common  when  the  several  nominatives, 
as  in  the  preceding  examples,  constitute,  as  it  were,  but  one  idea.  So  also  the 
compound  subject  Scndlus  jx^pfdusque  JldmCinus  has  always  a  predicate  in  the 
singular.  The  same  construction  sometimes,  especially  in  the  poets,  occurs 
with  names  of  persons;  as,  Gorr/ias,  Thrdsymdchtis,  Pivfdr/6)-ns,  Pvodiciis,  Ilip- 
jnns  ill  IwnOre  fuit.  Cic.  Quin  tt  Pivim'tlieus  ti  PelOqiis  parens  duki  Idoorum 
decipitur  sono.  Hor.  When  the  nominatives  denote  both  persons  and  things, 
the  verb  is  commonly  plural;  as,  Coitiu  lonsulum  tt  Ponipeius  obsunt.  Liv. 

(3.)  When  one  of  the  nouns  is  plural,  the  verb  is  generally  so;  but  some- 
times it  is  singular,  when  the  plural  noun  does  not  immediatelj- preceds  it;  as, 
I)ii  te  pcndtes  pafri'ique,  et  patris  imago,  et  domus  r<'</ia,  et  in  aOiiio  rer/dle  so- 
lium, t^  nomen  Tarquinium  crcat  \6cAtque  7'i'yem.  Liv. 

(4.)  When  each  of  the  nominatives  is  preceded  by  et  or  turn,  the  verb  agrees 
with  the  last;  as,  floc  et  ratio  dodis,  et  nOcessitas  bnrbdris,  et  mos  ffenlibus,  et 
feris  natura  ijisn  prrescripsit.  This,  reason  has  dictated  to  the  learned,  and  ne- 
cessity to  barbarians,  and  custom  to  nations,  and  nature  itself  to  wild  beasts. 
Cic.  Et  igo,  el  Cicero  mens  fiagltabit.  Id.  Tuiii  tetas  viresiyj/e,  turn  dr'ita  gloria 
d»f»M/TO  stimulabat.  Liv.  So  when  the  subject  consists  of  two  infinitives;  as, 
Et  f  acere,  et  pari  Jiiriin,  Romdnum  est.  Cic.  Units  et  alter  always  takes  a  singu- 
lar verb;  as,  Uicit  iinus  et  alter  breviter.  Cic.  Unus  et  alter  asauMur  paniius. 
Hor. 

(5.)  AVhen  the  nominatives  are  connected  by  «w/,  sometimes  the 
plural,  but  commonly  the  singular,  is  used ;  as, 

Si  S5crdtes  nut  Antisthenes  diceret.  If  Socrates  or  Antisthenes  should  say.  Cic. 
Ut  quosque  studium  qirlrdtiiu  aut  (jrdtia  occupaverunt.  Liv. 

(rt.)  The  plural  is  necessary  with  disjunctives,  if  the  subject  includes  the 
first  or  second  person;  as,  Quod  in  Deiemriiis  neque  erjo  neqve  Grsar  habiti  es- 
semus.  Cic. — (b.)  With  aut. ..aut  and  nee. ..nee  the  singular  is  prefeired,  but 
with  seu...seu  and  tain...quam  the  verb  is  in  the  plural. 

(6.)  A  nominative  singular,  joined  to  an  ablative  by  the  preposition  cum, 
sometimes  has  a  singular  but  more  frequently  a  plural  verb;  as,  Domltius  lum 
Measulii  eertus  esse  vidcbatiu-.  Cic.  Bocchus,  lum  peditlbus,  yjys?r('waw  Jio- 
mdndrnm  delem  invfldunt,  Uocchus,  with  his  foot-soldiers,  attacks  the  rear  of 
the  Roman  army.  Sail.    Ipse  dux,  eum  aliquot  principibus,  ciipiuntur.  Liv. 

(7.)  If  the  nominatives  are  of  different  persons,  the  verb  is  of  the 
first  person  rather  than  the  second  or  third,  and  of  the  second  rather 
than  the  third  ;  as, 

Si  tu  et  Tullia  vrdutis,  ego  et  Cicero  valemus.  If  yoTi  and  Tullia  are  well, 
Cicero  and  I  r»7-e  jt'e//.  Cic.  Hcec  neque  ((jo  neque  tu  t'ecimus.  Ter.  Ego  pdpu- 
liisque  ROmdiius  belliim  jiidico  iAWique.  Liv. 

{a.)  Yet  sometimes  the  verb  agrees  in  number  and  person  with  the  nearest 
nominative,  and  is  understood  with  the  other;  as,  Vus  ipsi  et  sendtiis  frequens 
restitit.  Tliis  is  always  the  case  when  the  action  of  the  verb  is  qualified  with 
reference  to  each  nominative  separately ;  as,  Ego  miscre  tu  fcllcUer  vlvis. 
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Rem.  13.  The  interjections  en,  ecce,  and  0,  are  sometimes  followed 
by  the  nominative ;  as, 

En  Priamm!  Lo  Priam!  Virg.  En  ego,  vester  Ascanim.  Id.  Ecce  h&mo 
Catienus!  Cic.     Ecce  tucB  UtercB.  la.    0  vir  jortit  atque  amicus!  Ter. 

PREDICATE-NOMINATIVE. 

§  SIO.  A  noun  in  the  predicate,  after  a  verb  neuter  or  pas- 
sive, is  put  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject,  when  it  denotes  the 
same  person  or  thing ;  as, 

(a.)  When  the  subject  is  in  the  nominative;  Ira  iTiror  brevis  est,  Anger  is  a 
short  madness.  Hor.  Ego  tvcm-  Lvcoiildes,  I  am  called  Lyconides.  Plaut. 
E(jo  inckh  regina,  I  walk  a  queen.  Virg.  Caiuset  Lucius  friltres  fuirunt.  Cic. — 
So  (b.)  when  the  subject  is  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive;  Judicem  me 
esse  vdlo.  Cic. 

(c.)  Sometimes  also  a  c/tt^jre,  denoting  the  same  object,  both  precedes  and 
follows  a  verb  neuter  or  passive.  See  ^  227,  N.— And  {d.)  a  predicate  abla- 
tive sometimes  follows  passive  participles  of  choosing,  naming,  etc. ;  as,  (JonsiiU- 
bus  certioil  bus  yard's.  Liv.  See  §  257,  R.  11. 

(e.)  If  the  predicate  noun  has  a  fonii  of  the  same  gender  as  the  subject.  It 
takes  that  form;  as,  LUenda  corruptrix  est  imrum.  Cf.  ^  204,  R.  2. — (/.)  But 
if  the  subject  is  neuter,  the  noim  of  the  predicate,  if  it  has  both  a  masculine 
and  a  feminine  form,  takes  the  former;  as,  Tempus  r'ltce  magister  est. 

(9.)  An  infinitive  may  supply  the  place  of  a  predicate  nominative.  See  §  269, 
R.  4. 

iRK  1.  [a.)  Adjectives,  adjective  pronouns,  and  participles, 

in  the  predicate,  after  verbs  neuter  or  passive,  and  relating 

abject,  agree  with  it  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

(b.)'  When  the  subject  consists  of  two  or  more  nouns,  the  gender  and  num- 
ber of  such  predicate  adjectives  are  detemiined  by  §  205,  R.  2. 

Rem.  2.  («.)  The  noun  in  the  predicate  sometimes  diff'ers  in  gender  and 
number  from  the  subject;  as,  Sanguis  erant  Licriime,  Her  tears  were  blood. 
Ovid.    Cciptivi  mllitum  prceda  fuerunt.    Liv. 

(i.)  So  when  a  subject  in  the  singular  is  followed  by  an  ablative  with  cum, 
the  predicate  is  plural ;  as,  Exsules  esse  jiibet  L.  Tarqulnium  cum  conjuge  et 
llbcris.  Liv. 

Rem.  3.  The  verbs  which  most  frequently  have  a  noun,  etc.,  in  the 
predicate  agreeing  in  case,  etc.,  with  their  subject,  are : — 

(1.)  Theeoy>M/rt  sum;  as,  Ego  Jdvis  sum  ViWw?,.  Plaut.  Disce  esse  pater. 
Ter.  The  predicate  with  sum  maybe  an  adverb  of  place,  manner,  etc.;  as, 
Quvd  est  longe  aliter.  Cic.  Rectissime  sunt  (ipud  ie  omnia,  Every  thing  with 
you  is  in  a  very  good  condition.  Id.;  or  a  noun  in  an  oblique  case;  as,  Numen 
sine  ture  est.  Ovid.     Sunt  nobis  mltia  poma.  Virg. 

(2.)  Certain  neuter  verbs  denoting  ca;js<ence,  position,  motion,  etc.; 
as,  riro,  exsisto,  ajipdreo,  cddo,  eo,  evCido,  fugio,  incedo,  jdceo,  maneo,  sedeo,  sto, 
venio,  etc.  Thus,  Rex  circnibat  pedes,  Tlie  king  went  round  on  foot.  Plin. 
Quos  jQ/hcdbat  non  posse  oratores  evddere.  Cic.  Ego  huic  causae  patronus  exstiti. 
Cic.   Qui  Jit,  ut  nemo  contentus  vivat  f 

(3.)    The  passive  of  verbs  denoting, 

(a.)  To  nar/te  or  call;  as,  appellor,  dicor,  ndminor,  nunciipor,  perhibeor, 
siiltttor,  scr'iboi',  inscrtbor,  vdcor.  Thus,  Cognomlne  Justus  est  appelldtus,  He  was 
called  by  the  surname  Just.  Nep.     Ar-istceus  Olives  dicltur  mventor.  Cic. 
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{!>.)  To  choose,  render,  appoint ,  or  constilnte;af',rnnstit!ioi;rreor, 
di'xlfircn-,  (Psi(/7wr,  cllf/or,  f'o,  reth/or,  reniiiuior.  Thus,  Dux  a  RCmianis  elettm 
est  Q.  FOMus.     Po»lqunm  i'ph&hiis  faitus  est.  Nep.     Certior /"nttits  sum. 

(c.)  To  esteem  or  reckon;  as,  censeor,  cognoscor,  crcdor,  dfprehevdor, 
ixititimor,  dCicm-,  feror,  Itabeor,  jiidicor,  mcmorov,  tnum'ror,  putnr,  )rpcnor_,  Hdeor. 
Thus,  Crcdebar  sanyiunis  auctor  eyo.  Ovid.  Mdliiii  rideri  timldus  quam  jxiruyn 
prudens.  Cic. 

Note  1.  With  several  passives  of  the  last  class,  when  followed  by  a  predi- 
cate-nominative, etc.,  au  infinitive  of  sum  is  expressed  or  understood;  as, 
Amens  mihi  fuisse  videor,  I  think  I  was  beside  myself.  Cic.  But  the  dative 
of  the  first  person  is  sometimes  omitted  after  ivV/eor ;  as,  Sotis  docuisse  videor. 
Id. — AtUius  priidens  esse  pi'dfibdfiir.  Id.  So  with  dicor  (to  be  said),  and  perhi- 
beor ;  as,  Vej'tis  palruK  dlceris  esse  pater.  JIart.  Hoc  ne  lociitus  sine  mercede 
exisfimer.  Phsed. 

Note  2.  Atulio  is  sometimes  used  by  the  poets  like  appellor ;  as,  Tu  rexque 
lisiterqiie  awlisti  coram.  Hor. 

Rem.  4.  A  predicate-nominative  is  used  after  many  other  verbs  to  denote  a 
]}urpose,  time  ,  or  circumstance  of  the  action ;  as.  Comes  additus  Ai6- 
Itdes,  JSolides  was  added  as  a  companion.  Virg.  LUpus  obambiilat  noctur- 
nus.  Id.  Apparet  liquido  sublimis  in  ceihere  N'lsus.  Id.  So  with  an  active 
verb;  Audivi  hoc  puer.  Cic.  SOpiens  nil  fdcit  invltus.  Id.  Rempidjlicam  de- 
fendi  adolescens.  Id.    Cf.  §  204,  R.  1. 

Note  3.  Instead  of  the  predicate-nominative,  a  dative  of  the  end  or  purpose 
sometimes  occurs  (see  §227);  sometimes  an  ablative  v:\Xh.  pro ;  as,  nudada 
pro  rauro  est;  and  sometimes  the  ablatives  loco  or  in  niimero  witli  a  genitive; 
as,  ille  cM  mihi  parentis  loco;  in  hostiuni  iiumero  hdbctur. 

Rem.  5.  The  noun  dpus,  signifj'ing  '  need,'  is  often  used  as  a  predicate  after 
sum.  It  is,  in  such  cases,  translated  by  the  adjectives  needful,  necessary,  etc.; 
a.s,  Dux  nobis  et  auitor  opus  est.  Cic.  Multi  opus  sunt  buves.  Varr.  {Dixit) 
aurum  et  ancillas  opus  esse.  Ter.    Usus  also  is  occasionally-  so  construed. 

Rem.  6.  When  the  pronoun,  which  is  the  subject  of  an  infinitive,  is  omitted, 
the  case  of  the  predicate  is  sometimes,  in  the  poets,  attracted  into  that  of  the 
subject  of  the  verb  on  which  the  infinitive  depends;  as.  Uxor  imicti  Jdvis  esse 
nescis,  i.  e.  te  esse  iixorem.  Hor.    Hetulit  Ajax  esse  Jocis  pronepos.  Ovid. 

GENITIVE. 

GENITIVE    AFTER    NOUNS. 

-V§  Sll.     A  noun  which  limits  the  meaning  of  another  noun, 

denoting  a  ditTerent  person  or  thing,  is  put  in  the  genitive ;  as, 

Amor  glorim,  Love  of  glory;  Arma  Achillis,  The  arms  of  Achilles;  Pater  pa- 
trice,  The  father  of  the  country;  Vititim  irce.  The  vice  of  anger;  Neindrum  tus- 
ios.  The  guardian  of  the  groves;  Amor  hCibendi,  Love  of  possessing. 

Note  1.  In  the  first  example,  amor  denotes  love  in  general;  glorice  limits  the  affection 
to  the  particular  object,  glory.  Such  uuiyersally  is  the  effect  of  the  genitive,  depeniUng 
upon  a  noun.  Hence  the  limitation  of  a  noun  by  a  genitive  resembles  that  which  ia 
effected  by  an  adjective.  In  each  the  noun  limited  constitutes  with  its  limitation  only 
a  single  idea. 

Kemaiik  1.  The  genitive  denotes  various  relations,  the  most  common  of 
which  are  those  of  Source;  as,  Radii  solis,  The  rays  of  the  sun; — Cause;  as, 
Dolor  podagroi.  The  pain  of  th"-  gout; — Effect;  as,  Artifex  mundi,  The  Cre- 
ator of  the  world; — Connection:  as.  Paler  consulis.  The  father  of  the  con- 
svil; — Possession;  na.  Domus  Ccesih'is,  The  house  of  Caesar; — Object;  as, 
COyitdtio  dlicujiis  rei,  A  thought  of  something ; — P u rp ost;  as,  Apparatus 
triumj)hi,  Preparation  for  a  triumph ; — A  whole;  as,  Pars  hdminum,  Apart 
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of  men;  this  is  called  the /»a)'/;7/re  genitive; — Character  or  Quality;  as, 
AdOlesctns  smmmti  aiidciiHe,  A  youth  of  the  greatest  boldness; — Mute  via  I  or 
Component  Parts;  as,  j/twtes  n«?'z,  Mountains  of  gold;  Acercus  scutorum, 
A  heap  of  shields; — Time;  as,  FriVneutum  dieruin  dectm,  Corn  for  ten  days. 
Sail. 

y-  Rem.  2.  The  genitive  is  called  sithjective  or  active,  when  it  denotes 
either  that  to  which  a  thing  belongs,  or  the  subject  of  the  action,  feel- 
ing, etc.,  implied  in  the  noun  which  it  limits.  It  is  called  objective  or 
passire,  Avhen  it  denotes  the  object  afli'ected  by  such  action,  or  towards 
which  such  feeling  is  directed ;  as, 

Suljeitive.  Objective. 

Facta  virorum,  Deeds  of  men.  Odium  ritii,  Hatred  of  vice. 

Ddlor  dnimi,  Grief  of  mind.  Amor  rirlutis.  Love  of  virtue. 

JunOnis  Ira,  The  auger  of  Juno.  D'saU'iiuni  otil,  Desire  of  leisure. 

(a.)  AVhether  a  genitive  is  subjective  or  objective,  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  by  their  connection.  Thus,  prorldentia  Dei 
signifies  God's  providence,  or  that  exercised  by  liim;  tlmor  L>ci,  the  fear  of 
God,  or  that  exercised  towards  him.  The  same  or  similar  words,  in  different 
counections,  may  express  both  significations,  'flius,  metus  hogtium,  fear  of  the 
enemy,  maj-  mean,  either  the  fear  felt  Oy  the  enemy,  or  that  felt  by  their  oppo- 
nents. So  vzdnus  Ulixis  (Virg.  JEn.  2,  4.36.)  denotes  the  wound  which  Ulysses 
had  given;  vtdnus  ^Em'ie,  (Id.  .En.  12,  323.)  that  which  jEneas  had  received. 

{b.)  The  relation  expressed  by  tlie  English  jxjssessice  case  is  subjective,  while 
that  denoted  by  (;/'with  its  case  is  either  subjective  or  objective. 

(c.)  The  objective  genitive  is  of  very  extensive  use  in  Latin  in  thelimitation 
of  verbal  nouns  and  acljectives,  whatever  may  be  the  construction  of  the  verbs 
from  which  such  nouns  and  adjectives  are  derived,  whether  they  take  an  ac- 
cusative or  some  other  case  or  even  a  prepositiou. 

(rf. )  When  ambiguity  would  arise  from  the  use  of  the  objective  genitive,  a 
preposition  with  an  accusative  or  ablative  is  commonly  used ;  as,  Amnr  in 
rempiMicam,  for  reipMicce,  Love  to  the  state.  Cic.  Odium  ertja  BOiiwnus,  for 
RomOnorum.  Nep.  Ciiru  de  salute  patriie,  for  salulis.  Cic.  Pradiiior  ex  gOiiis, 
for  sOciorum.  Sail.  Sometimes  both  constructions  are  combined;  as,  lievertntia 
adrersus  huinines  et  optimi  ityusque  tt  relhpiorum.  Cic.   Oil'.  1,  28. 

Note.  A  limiting  geiutive  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  a  noun  in  apposition, 
especially  with  vox,  nOmen,  rerbiun,  etc.;  as,  vox  voluptiitis,  the  •\\'ord  pleasure; 
nomen  amicitia',  the  word  (hnuitia ;  domini  appilU'ilio.  This  is  usual  when  the 
genus  is  defined  by  the  species;  as,  «;•/««•  y'ia,  a  fig-tree ;  _//o.s  violce,  a  violet; 
9'»'?MS  contInenti;i?,  tlie  virtue  of  abstinence:  and  in  geographical  names;  as, 
oppidum  Antidchite.  Cf.  §  204,  R.  6. — Cicero  freiiuently  uses  a  genitive  in  this 
manner  with  ijt'nus  and  caus'i ;  as,  Uimm  f/i'iuis  est  eorum,  (pa,  etc.  JJuw  sunt 
causce,  una  piidoris,  altera  seOleris. — So,  also,  the  genitive  of  gei'unds ;  as,  Triste 
est  nomen  ipsum  ciirendi.  The  very  word  tu  ivanl  is  sad.  Cic. 

Rem.  3.  (a.)  A  substantive  pronoun  in  the  genitive,  limiting  the 
meaning  of  a  noun,  is  commonly  objective  ;  as, 

Cura  mei,  Care  for  me.  Ovid.  Pars  tui,  Part  of  thee.  Id.  Vestri  curam  agite. 
Curt.  This  genitive  is  used  especially  with  verbal  substantives  in  or,  iximdio; 
as,  Accusator  mei.  Cic.  Nlmia  lestimatio  sui.  Id.  Rdtiontm  et  sui  et  aliorum, 
habere.  Id. 

(i.)  Instead  of  the  suhjective  or  possessire  genitive  of  a  substantive 
pronoun,  the  corresponding  adjective  pronoun  is  commonly  used ;  as. 

Liber  mens,  not  liber  mei,  my  booli.  Cura  mea.  My  care,  i.  e.  the  care  exer- 
cised by  me.  Cic.  Tuas  lUerus  exspeito.  Id.  Yet  the  subjective  genitive  of  a 
substantive  pronoun  sometimes  occurs;  as,  Tui  unlus  studio,  By  the  i.eal  of 
yourself  alone.  Cic. 
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(c.)  And  not  unfrequently,  also,  an  adjective  pronoun  occurs  instead  of  the 
o6/ertiVe  genitive;  as,  ^fcn  injUfia,  Injury  to  me.  Sull.  So,  Invlriin  tun,  Knvy 
ot  thee.  Flduda  tua.  Confidence  in  thee.  Plant.  Upes  mea,  The  hope  placed 
in  me.  With  cattsd  the  adjective  pronoun,  and  never  the  genitive,  is  used; 
as,  Med  causa,  For  my  sake.  Plaut. 

Rem.  4.  (a.)  Instead,  also,  of  the  subjective  genitive  of  a  noun,  a  possessive 
adjective  is  often  used:  as.  Causa  regia,  for  causa  riyis.  Cic.  Hfrilis  f'dius,  for 
heii  Jilius.  Id.  Evandrius  easts,  for  kvamlri.  Virg.  Hercideus  labor,  for  Her- 
culis.  Hor.  Civilis  furor,  for  civiuin.  Hor.  So,  also,  for  the  objective  genitive, 
Mettis  hostilis.  Fear  of  the  enemy.  Sail. 

(J.)  The  genitive  of  the  person  implied  in  the  adjective  pronoun  or  possessive 
adjective,  or  an  adjective  agreeing  with  such  genitive,  is  sometimes  added  as 
an  apposition;  as,  Vestrd  ipsorum  causa  hoc  feci.  In  the  poets  and  later  prose 
writers  a  participle  also  is  found  agreeing  with  such  implied  genitive;  as,  Alta 
scrij)ta  vutgo  recUdre  timeutis.  Hor.     Cf.  \  204,  R.  4,  and  §  205,  R.  13. 

Rem.  5.  In  the  predicate  after  sum,  and  sometimes  after  other 
verbs,  the  dative  is  used  like  the  objective  genitive ;  as, 

Idem  amor  exitium  pecori  (est),  pecdrisque  magistro.  Virg.  V'dis  vi  arbdrtbus 
decdri  est,  ut  vitibus  uvce — Tu  decus  omne  tuis.  Virg.  In  this  passage  the  dative 
decOri  and  the  nominative  decus  are  used  with  no  difference  of  meaning. 
Cf.  §  227,  R.  4.  Aiictor  fui  senatui.  Cic.  Mureena  Ufje'itus  Lueullo  fuit.  Id. 
Erit  ille  mlhi  semper  deus.  Virg.  Huic  causa  patronus  exsliti.  Cic.  Huic  eyo 
me  hello  due etn  2>r Of  iteor.  Id.  Se  tertium  <esse)  cm  fdtum  fu ret  nrbis  pdt'iri. 
Id. —  Cum  P.  Af-icdno  sendius  egit,  ut  Irfffiius  fratri  proficiscoretur.  Id.  Ccesar 
teytmenta  gfileis  villites  ex  vimi7ubus  facere  jubet.  Cffis.  Trinvbanlibus  Ctrsar 
ixcvperaX—frumentum  exercitui.  Id.  Q>u)d  neque  insidice  consiili  procedebant. 
Sail.  Quern  exitum  tantis  malis  sperareut?  Id.  Sanctus  vir  el  ex  sententia 
ambobus,  soil,  qui  fuit.  Id.  See  ^  227,  R.  4. 

Note.  The  dative  in  the  preceding  examples  has  been  thought  by  some  grammarians 
to  depend  on  the  nouns  connected  with  it;  as,  exUiutn,  decus,  auctor,  legatus,  tleus, 
patronus,  etc. ;  by  others  it  has  been  held  to  depend  on  these  nouns  in  connection  with 
the  verbs,  and  not  upon  either  separately  ;  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  he  that,  which 
makes  such  datives  grammatically  dependent  upon  the  verbs  only,  though  logically  con- 
nected also  with  the  nouns. 

(1.)  Instead,  also,  of  the  po/^sessice  genitive,  a  dative  of  the  person 
may  follow  a  verb,  when  its  act  has  relation  to  the  body  or  possessions 
of  such  person  ;  as, 

Si'se  oinnes  fientes  Cajsari  ad  pedes  projecerunt,  They  all,  weeping,  cast 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Csesar.  Cajs.  Cui  coipiis  poriic/Iltir,  For  whom  the 
body,  {.  e.  whose  body,  is  extended.  Virg.  Tuni  vero  exursit  jiXvvni  d'dvr  ossibiiS 
tn^e»isL  Id.      Transflgitur  scutum  Pulfioni.  Ca;s. 

^^S^h  6.  AVhen  the  limiting  noun  denotes  a  property,  charac- 
ter, ^^lality,  it  has  an  adjective  agreeing  with  it,  and  i.s  put 
either  in  the  genitive  or  the  ablative  ;  as, 

Vir  exempli  recti,  A  man  of  correct  example.  Liv.  Adolescens  summm  auddcitt, 
A  youth  of  the  gi'eatest  boldness.  Sail.  Fossa  pedum  v'tginti,  A  ditch  of  twenty 
feet,  (i.  e.  in  width).  Cks.  Humilcar  si'cum  daxil  fUium  Ilinn^hdlem  annrirum 
novem.  Nep.  AthUnienses  drlit/uiit  Periclem,  spectatie  virtutis  riruin.  Just. 
Quim/udf/inla  aniioruin  imperiiim.  Id.  Iter  unius  diei.  Cic.  Pulchri'udlne  e.K- 
Imia,  finiina,  A  woman  ofexqiisite  beauty.  Cic.  Maximo  Uixlv  fUiiis,  The 
eldest  son.  Nep.  L.  QitiVna  Juit  magna  vi  et  dnimi  et  (orpuris,  sed  inginio 
malo  pravoque.  Sail.  Spelunca  infinita  altitfidine.  Cic. — Sometimes  both  con- 
structions occur  in  the  same  proposition;  as,  Ltnlulum  nostrum,  exlmia.  si>(i, 
summu:  virtutis  dddkscentem.  Cic. 
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(1.)  A  <;eiiitive  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  tlie  adjective;  and  the  noun 
denoting  the  property,  etc.,  is  then  always  put  in  the  ablative;  as,  Est  bos 
cervi  fTgiira,...of'  the  form  of  a  stag.  Ca-s.  Uri  spfcie  et  colore  tauri.  Id. 
Fiutex  Y)iihm  alliiiuUne.  Plin.    C/rtci  digiti  pollicis  c)Y(S5i7it</!ne.  Cses. 

(2.)  All  the  qualities  and  attributes  of  persons  and  things,  whether  inherent 
or  accidental,  may  be  thus  expressed  by  tlie  genitive  and  ablative  of  quality, 
provided  the  substantives  are  tinmedintelycoimectcd;  ns,  J'ossn  quindecim  pedum; 
homo  ant'igud  viritde.  It  hence  follows  that  such  genitives  and  ablatives,  wheu 
used  to  express  duration  of  time  or  extent  of  space,  are  distinguished  from  the 
cases  in  which  the  accusative  is  required,  since  the  latter  case  always  follows 
adjectives  or  verbs;  a.-,,  fossa  quindeiim  pedes  lata:  puer  decern  annos  uatus. 
Ci:  §  236. 

(3.)  Whether  the  genitive  or  the  ablative  of  quality  is  preferable  in  particu- 
lar cases,  can  frequently  be  determined  only  by  reference  to  classical  authority; 
but,  in  general,  the  genitive  is  used  more  frequently  to  express  inherent  quali- 
ties than  such  as  are  merely  accidental,  while  the  ablative  is  used  indifferently 
for  either  purpose.  In  speaking  of  transitory  qualities  or  conditions  the  abla- 
tive is  alwavs  used;  as,  Aliignu  ilmore  sum,  I  am  in  great  fear.  Cic.  Bdiw  (inimo 
sum.  Id.  tlunnto  faerim  ilolore  meministl.  Id.  Maximo  hdnore  Servius  Tuliius 
erui.  Liv.  With  plural  substantives  the  genitive  is  rare;  while  in  expressions 
of  measure  it  is  used  rather  than  the  ablative. 

(4.)  An  accusative  instead  of  a  genitive  of  quality  is  used  with  sicus  (sex), 
(/enus  and  powJo ;  as,  L'iberorum  cdpitum  virile  .si'cus  ctd  decern  millia  captn,  i.  e. 
of  the  male  sex,  instead  of  sexus  vii-'dis.  Liv.  So  (/cnus,  when  Joined  with  a 
pronoun,  as  hoc,  id,  illiid,  quod,  or  with  omne,  is  used  for  liu/us,  ejus,  omnis,  etc., 
(/rneiis;  as,  OrdiiOnes  nut  dliquid  h\  gnmfi  scribere, — of  that  kind.  Cic.  Contre- 
dcre  nd(/(is  hoc  genus.  Hor.  So  jjoiulo  is  joined  as  an  indeclinable  word  to  the 
accusatives  libvam  and  librns;  as,  Dielrtior  cdronam  auream  libram  pondo  in 
Cdpitolio  Joel  donnm  pdsiiit,...[i  pound  in  weight.  Liv.    Cf.  §  236,  R.  7. 

(5.)  The  genitive  mddi  with  an  adjective  pronoun  supplies  the  place  of  a 
pronoun  of  quality ;  i\B,  cftjnsmodi  libri,  the  mwne  as  qitdles  Ubri,  what  kind  of 
books;  liiijiismoili  libri,  i.  e.  tales  Ubri,  such  books.  So,  also,  generis  is  used, 
but  less  frequcutly. 

(6.)  With  the  genitive  of  measure  are  often  connected  such  ablatives  as 
lor>(;itudine.  laiitiidine,  e1:e'.,  or  in  lonyitudiiiem,  etc.;  ixi,  fossa  decern,  pedum  IdtU 
turfine ;  but  the  genitive  docs  not  depend  on  these  words. 

(7.)  Sum  may  be  followed  by  either  the  genitive  or  the  ablative  of  quality 
with  an  ellipsis  of  the  word  limited,  which,  with  the  genitive,  is  homo,  res,  ncjjO- 
iium,  prOprium.  or  proprius,  etc.,  and  with  the  ablative,  prceditus,  instrudus, 
orndtti-s,  etc.  Cf.  Hem.  8,  and  §§  244,  and  249,  I.. 

Rem.  7.  (1.)  The  limited  noun  is  sometimes  omitted;  as,  0  misercs  sortis! 
scW.  homfnes  ;  0  (men)  of  wi-etched  fortune!  Lucan.  Ad  Didnce,  scil.  cedem. 
Ter.  Ilecloris  Aiidrdi>uHhe,sc\].  uxor.  Virg.  SuspiciOnisvUmideB,  scil.  causa.  Tac. 
So  f'dlus  or  fdia ;  as,  Hannibal  Gisf/onls. 

(2.)  The  omitted  noun  may  sometimes  be  supplied  from  the  preceding  words; 
as,  Cojum  peiusf  an  Melibosif  Non  ;  vijrum  ^Jf/onis,  scil.  jkc us.  Virg.  An 
adjective  is  often  expi-essed  referring  to  the  noun  omitted;  as,  Nullam  virtus 
dliam  mercedem  deslderat,  pneter  hanc  (scil.  merccdem)  kiudis.  Cic. 

Rem.  8.  The  limited  noun  is  often  wanting  in  the  predicate  of  a 
sentence  after  sum.     This  usually  happens, 

(1.)    When  it  has  been  previously  expressed;  as, 

77(Pc  ddmvs  est  Qesdris,  This  house  is  Caisar's.  Ndmen  aurai  tarn  scepe  rdcd- 
tum  esse  jtiltans  Nijmphce.  Ovid.  Ndres  onerurias,  qudrum  minor  mdla  erat  daum 
inillium  amphOrum,  i.  e.  qudrum  minor  nulla  erat  quam  navis  duum,  etc.  Cic. 

(2.)  When  it  is  a  general  word  denoting  a  person,  an  animal, 
etc. ;  as, 

15* 
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ThucyJides,  qui  ejusdem  aiaiis  fuit,  scil.  hdmo,  Thucydides,  who  was  of  the 
same  age.  Nep.  MuHum  ei  diti-axit,  quod  alienee  erat  cmldtis,  scil.  hdmo  or  clvia. 
IdT  Pr'imum  sttpendiuiii  meiniit  annorum  decern  sejHemque,  scil.  (Idolescens.  M. 
Su>7imi  ut  sinl  Idboris  efficiunt,  scil.  unimCdin.  Cass.  (  Claudius)  somnl  brevissimi 
erat  Suet.  Mlvd  sum  dlaintdle.  Cic.  Vidgus  ingenio  mobili  erat.  Sail.  Non 
est  jUi-is  sui,  He  is  not  his  own  master.  Lucau.  Pdtestdtis  sum  esse.  Liv. 
Budrumque  rerum  erant.  Id.    Cf.  Rem.  6,  (7.) 

(3.)  When  it  is  a  general  word  denoting  thing,  for  which,  in  Eng- 
lish, the  words  part,  property,  duty,  office,  business,  characteristic,  etc., 
are  commonly  supplied  ;  as, 

Temeiitas  est  fiorentis  cetatis,  prudentia  senectutis.  Rashness  is  (the  character- 
istic) of  youth,  prudence  of  old  age.  Cic.  Kst  hoc  Galllcoe  consuetuditus.  Cffis. 
So,  stultUice  est ;  est  levitatis,  etc.,  which  are  equivalent  to  stultitia  est,  levitas  est. 
Omnia  hostium  crani.     A  paucis  emi,  quod  multo rum  e^set.  Sail. 

(a.)  This  happens  especially  when  the  subject  of  the  verb  is  an  infinitive,  or 
an  entire  clause,  in  which  case,  instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns, 
mei,  tui,  etc.,  the  neuters  of  the  possessives,  meum,  tuum,  etc.,  are  used ;  as, 
Addiescentis  est  vu'tjdres  nutn  revereri.  It  is  (the  duty)  of  a  youth  to  reverence 
the  aged.  Ovid.  Cujusvis  hominis  est  errCve,  nuUius  nisi  i7is!pienlis  in  errore 
perseverdre.  Cic.  Pauperis  est  numerdre  pecus.  Ovid.  So  especially  moi-is  est ; 
as,  Ncgdcit  moris  esse  Grceioruin,  ut  in  conr'niu  virorum  accum/jerent  midieres,  the 
same  as  vwrem  esse  Gracorum.  Cic.  Nihil  tarn  (cquandce  libertdiis  esse.  Liv. 
bo  when  the  verb  is  omitted;  T amen  officii  duxit,  exordre  patrem,  sci\,  esse. 
Suet.     Non  est  mentlr-i  meum.  Ter.     Tuum  est,  M.  Cato,  vidcre  quid  agdtur. 

(b.)  Instead  of  the  genitive  of  a  substantive,  also,  the  neuter  of  a  possessive 
adjective  derived  from  it  is  sometimes  used ;  as,  Humanum  est  errdre.  To  err 
is  human.  Ter.     £t  fdtere  et  pdti  fortia  Romauuni  est.  Liv. 

(4.)  The  same  construction  sometimes  occurs  after^atw,  and  some  other 
verbs  mentioned  in  \  230,  esse  being  understood;  as,  Asia  ROmdnorum  facia  est, 
Asia  became  (a  possession)  of  the  Romans.  Just.  Agrum  sua  ditionis  fetisse. 
Liv. 

(5.)  The  limited  noun  is  sometimes  wanting,  wdien  it  is  a _  general  word, 
though  not  in  the  predicate  after  sum;  as,  Ma  gni  formica  Idboris,  scil.  animal, 
The  ant  (an  animal)  of  great  labor.  Hor.  So  Li  vinit  in  meutem  pdtestdtis  tu(e, 
Bcil.  viemdria,  or  ihe  like.  Cic. 

Note.  Wten  the  noun  which  is  wanting  denotes  a  thin^.  grammarians  sometimes  sup- 
ply nfgOtium.  officium,  munus,  Opus,  res,  causa,  etc.  It  is  an  instance  of  a  construc- 
tion common  in  Latin,  to  omit  a  noun  when  a  general  idea  is  intended.  See  §  205, 
Kern.  7,  (2.) 

Rem.  9.    The  limitinci  noun  also  is  sometimes  omitted ;  as, 

Tria  millia,  scil.  passuum.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind,  an  adjective,  adjec- 
tive pronoun,  or  participle,  is  expressed  in  tlie  genitive. 

Hem.  10.  Two  genitives  sometimes  limit  the  same  noun,  one  of 
which  is  commonly  subjective,  and  the  other  objective ;  as, 

Agaraenmonis  belli  gloria,  Agamemnon's  glory  in  war.  Nep.  Illius  adminis- 
trdtio  prr>vincia;.  Cic.  Edrum  diC-rum  consuitudine  itineris  nostri  ereriitils  per- 
spectd.  Ca;s.  Orbitas  reipublica;  talium  virorum.  Cic.  Pro  veteribus  Helvetio- 
rum  injUriis  popiili  Romani.  CiES. 

Rem.  11.  Opus  and  usus  are  rarely  limited  by  a  genitive  or  accusa- 
tive, but  generally  by  an  ablative,  of  the  thing  needed  ;  as, 

Argenti  opus  fuit.  There  was  need  of  money.  Liv.     Ad  consilium  pensanduni 

temporis  Opus  esse.  Id.     Proujmii  non  semper  Osus  est.  Quint.     Si  quo  opera 

eAru'ia  Osus  est.  Liv.  Puiro  dpus  est  clbuni.  I'laut.   Usus  est  homlnem  astQtum^ 
Id.     See  ^  243. 
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Rem.  12.  The  relation  denoted  bj'  the  genitive  in  Latin,  is  gener- 
ally expressed,  in  English,  by  oJ\  or  by  the  possessive  case.  Cf.  R.  2,  (J.) 
The  objective  genitive  may  often  be  rendered  by  some  other  prepo- 
sition ;  as, 

Remedium  ddloris,  A  remedy  for  pain.  Injdfia  pairis^  Injury  to  a  father. 
Descensus  Avei-ni^  The  descent  to  Avernns.  Ira  belli^  Anger  on  account  of  the 
war.     Pfitestas  ret.  Power  in  or  over  a  thing. 

Note.  Certain  limitations  of  nouns  are  made  by  the  a<^<;usativo  witli  a  preposition, 
and  by  tlie  ablative,  either  with  or  without  a  preposition.    Cf.  §  202,  6, 1,  and  II. 

GENITIVE    AFTER    PARTITIVES. 

§  212.\-_Nouns,  adjectives,  axijective  pronouns,  and  adverbs, 

denoting  a  part,  are  followed  by  a  genitive  denoting  the  whole; 

as, 

Pars  cmtatis,  A  part  of  tlie  state.  Nulla  s(ii-6rum^  No  one  of  the  sisters. 
Aliyuis  phlUsOphoruni^  Some  one  of  the  pliiiosophers.  Quis  mortulium  f  Who  of 
mortals  V  Major  Juveiium^  The  elder  of  the  youths.  JJoctissimtts  Ronvanorum, 
The  most  learned  of  tlie  Romans.  Miiltum  pccuniiB,  JIuch  (of)  money.  Satia 
€ldqu<inii<e.  Enough  of  eloquence.  Ubimuii  f/entiiim  su/tiusf  Where  on  earth 
are  weV 

Note.  The  genitive  thus  governed  denotes  either  a  number,  of  which  the  partitive  de- 
signate.s  one  or  more  individuals;  or  a  ivholt\  of  which  the  partitive  designates  a  portion. 
In  the  latter  sense,  the  genitive  of  common  and  abstract  nouns  commonly  follows  either 
the  neuter  of  adjectives  and  adJKtive  pronouns,  or  adverbs;  and  that  of  material  nouns 
depends  on  substantives  signifying  ({uantity,  weight  or  measure;  as,  mSdimnum  Crilici, 
a,  bushel  of  wheat;  libra  /arris  ;  jfiglrutn  agri;  mo^na  vis  awi. 

Remark  I.  Nouns  denoting  a  part  are  pin-s,  nemo,  nihil,  etc.,  and 
also  nouns  denoting  measui-e,  weight,  etc. ;  as,  inodius,  mediinnumy 
and  libra ;  as, 

Nemo  nostrum,  No  one  of  us.  Mojcima  pars  hmmxwym.  Nihil  humdndrun 
rerum.  .Cic.     Duiddium  militum.  Liv.     Medinuiuiu  trltlci.  Cic. 

Ii«rr-2.  Adjectives  and  adjective  pronouns,  denoting  a  part  of  a 
numbJ^r,  including  partitives  and  words  used  partitively,  compara- 
tives, superlatives,  and  numerals,  are  followed  by  the  genitive  plural, 
or  by  the  genitive  singular  of  a  collective  noun. 

(1.)  Partitives  (§104,  9,);  as,  ullus,  nuUus,  sOlii:<,  iHius,  iter,  uterque,  ufercunv- 
qtie,  uterd-s,  uterlibtd,  neuter,  alter,  alleruter,  iiliquis,  ijuhhim,  quispiam,  qiusqids, 
quisque,  qulsquniii,  qu'iciniiqite,  uiiusquisque,  quisf  quit  qmUt  quOtusf  quutusquis- 
quef  t<it,  dUquHt,  ttoiiuulli,  jjlii-iqiie,Mua!,  p'tu<.i,  mediu-s.  Thus,  Qnisqiiis  <ledruiii. 
Whoever  of  the  gods.  Ovid.  (Jonsulum  alter.  One  of  the  consuls,  Liv.  Mtdti 
hdminum,  Many  men.  Pliii.  J-^t  medius  Jiivenum  }ljat ;  i.  e.  between.  Ovid.  For 
the  gender  of  adjectives  used  partitively,  see  J  205,  R.  12. 

(2.)  Words  used  partitively;  as,  Expedid  m'dilum.  The  light-armed  (of  the) 
soldiers.  Liv.  iJileili  equituiii  .  Id.  Veteres  Roinanorwn  duciim.  Veil.  Siiperi 
deorurn,  The  gods  above.  Hor.  Suncte  deorum.  V^irg.  Di'yeneres  cuiium.  Plin. 
Piscium  femluce.  Id. 

(.3.)  Comparatives  and  superlatives;  as,  Docilor  jiirenum.  Ordtortim  praa- 
lantissimus.     EUquentissimus  Rdinunurum.    Optlmus  omnium, 

(4.)  Numerals,  both  cardinal  and  ordinal;  also  the  distributive  singuli;  as, 
Equitum  centum  quinqudfjinla  inlerfecti,  A  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  horsemen 
were  killed.  Curt.     Isapienlum  octdvus.  Hor.     Siuffulos  veslrum.  Curt. 
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(5.)  The  meaning  is  often  nearly  the  same,  ■whether  the  partitive  adjective  agrees  in 
case  and  number  with  a  noun,  or  takes  such  noun  after  it  in  the  genitive ;  as,  Dacthst- 
mus  RomatiOrmn,  OT,  (loctisshniis  Komaniis :  Alter  consuhim,  or  alter  ronsul.  But  the 
genitive  cannot  be  used,  when  the  adjective  includes  the  same  number  of  things  as  that 
of  which  the  whole  consists;  as,  VSniamus  ad  vivos,  qui  duo  sTtpersunt ;  not  guOruin 
duo,  since  these  are  all,  though  we  say  in  English,  ■  of  whom  two  survive.' 

Note  1.  (a.)  The  comparative  with  the  genitive  denotes  one  of  tioo  individ- 
uals or  classes;  the  superlative  denotes  a  part  of  a  number  greater  than  two; 
as,  Major  frdtrum,  The  elder  of  two  brothers.  Maxlmus  frCilnmi,  The  eldest 
of  three  or  more. 

(6.)  In  like  manner,  ■titer,  alter,  and  neuter,  generally  refer  to  two;  qui?.,  nliits, 
and  kmWus,  to  a  whole  consisting  of  more  than  two;  as,  Uier  nostrum  ?  SVhich 
of  us  (two  ?)    Quis  vestrum  f  Which  of  you  (three  or  more  V) 

Note  2.  Nostrum  and  vestrum  are  used  as  partitive  genitives,  in  preference 
to  nostri  and  vestri,  and  are  always  joined  with  omnium  even  when  the  genitive 
is  a  subjective  one;  as,  Patria,  qme  communis  est  omnium  nostrum  parens.  Cic. 
But  vestrum  sometimes  occurs  in  other  connections  also  without  a  partitive 
meaning;  as,  Quis  erit  tcnn  ciijfldus  vestrum.   Cic. 

Note  3.  The  partitive  word  is  sometimes  omitted;  as,  F'les  nohlUum  tu  quo- 
gue  fontium,  scU.  unus.  Hor.    Centies  sestertium,  scil.  centena  millia. 

Note  4.  The  noun  denoting  the  whole,  after  a  partitive  word,  is  often  put 
in  the  ablative,  with  the  prepositions  de,  e,  ex,  or  in,  or  in  the  accusative,  with 
upud  or  i)iter  ;  as.  Nemo  de  iis.  Alter  ex  censoribiis.  Liv.  Umis  ex  multis.  Cic. 
Acerrtmus  ex  sensibus.  Id.  Tkdles,  qui  S(ij)ienfissimus  in  septem  /nil.  Id. 
Primus  inter  omnes.  Virg  Croesus  inter  reges  qpulentissimus.  Sen.  Apud  Hel- 
ve tios  7idbilisslmus. 

Note  5.  The  whole  and  its  parts  are  frequently  placed  in  apposition,  dis- 
tributivel}^;  as,  Interfectores,  pars  in  furum,  pars  Hjrueusas  per(junt.  Liv. 
See  ^  204!,  R.  10. 

Note  6.  Cuncti  and  omnes,  like  partitives,  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  gen- 
itive plural;  as,  Atti'ilus  Macedomim  fere  omnibus  persudsil,  Attfdus  pen-uaded 
almost  all  the  Macedonians.  Liv.  Cunctus  homiuum.  Ovid.  Cmictas  provinci- 
anim.  I'lin. 

Note  7.  In  the  following  passage,  the  genitive  singular  seems  to  be  used  like 
that  of  a  collective  noun :  Tolius  autem  injustitia;  nidla  cdpltdlior  est,  etc.  Cic. 
Off.  1,  13.  The  phrase  Rem  nulla  mudo  prohdbilem  omnium  (Cic.  Nat.  Deer.  1, 
27,)  seems  to  be  used  for  Rem  nuUo  omnium  modorum  prohubilem. 

Rem.  3.  The  genitive  denoting  a  whole,  may  depend  on  a  neuter 
adjective  or  adjective  pronoun.  With  these  the  genitive  singular  is 
commonly  used ;  as, 

Plus  eUquentice,  More  (of )  eloquence.  Tantiim  fidei,  So  much  fidelity.  Id 
tewpdns.  That  time.  Ad  hoc  letdtis.  Sometimes  the  genitive  plural;  as,  Id 
tmseridrum.  Ter.     Armorum  quantum.  CaJS. 

Note  1.  (a.)  Most  neuter  adjectives  used  partitively  denote  quantity;  as, 
tantum,  quantum,  dllqtiantum,  plus,  minus,  minimum,  dhnidium,  nudtum,  nimimn, 
paulum,  pdiirimum,,  rellquum ;  with  the  compounds  and  diminutives,  tantalum, 
tantundem,  quantidum,  quant idumcumque,  etc. ;  to  which  add  medium,  summnm, 
vliimum,  dliud,  etc.  The  pronouns  thus  used  are  hoc,  id,  illud,  istud.  Idem,  quod, 
and  quid,  with  their  compounds,  dliquid,  quidquid,  quippiam,  quidquam,  quofl- 
cumque. 

(b.)  Most  of  these  adjectives  and  pronouns  may  either  agree  with  their 
nouns,  or  take  a  genitive;  liut  the  latter  is  more  common.  Tantum,  quantum, 
aliquantum,  and  jjIus,  when  they  denote  quantity,  are  used  with  a  genitive  onlj-, 
as  are  also  quid  and  its  compounds,  when  they  denote  a  part,  sort,  etc.,  and 
qudd  in  the  sense  of  quantum.  Thus,  Quantum  crerit  N'dus,  tantum  spei  in 
annum  est.  Sen.    Quid  um\i(:ris  uxOremhdbes?  What  kind  of  a  woman...  Ter. 
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AUqiiid  formx.  Cic.   Quid  hoc  rei  est  f  What  does  this  mean?  Ter.   Quod  ami, 

quod  argetiti,  tiitod  oniainentorum  J'uU.,  id  Verres  abstulit. 

NoTF,  2,  Neuter  adjectives  and.  pronouns,  when  followed  by  a  genitive,  are 
to  be  yccounted  substantives,  and  iu  this  constructiou  are  foiuid  only  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative. 

NoTK  3.  Sometimes  the  genitive  after  these  adjectives  and  pronouns  is  a 
neuter  adjective,  of  the  second  declension,  without  a  noun;  as,  Tuniuni  bdnL 
So  much  (;(X)d.  «St  qtdd  hdbes  novi.  If  you  have  any  thing  new.  Cic.  Quid 
rehf/ui  (stf  Ter.  XUtil  is  also  used  with  such  a  genitive;  as,  Nihil  dncen.  No 
sincerity.  Cic.  This  construction  occurs  very  rarely  with  neuter  adjectives  in 
e  of  the  third  declension,  and  only  in  connection  with  neuters  of  the  second 
declension;  as.  Si  quidqu(ua  noti  dit.o  civllis  sed  liamaid  €sst;t.  Liv. 

Note  4.  In  the  poets  and  iu  the  prose  writers  later  than  Cicero,  neuter  ad- 
jectives in  the  plural  number  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  genitive,  either  sin- 
gular or  plural,  with  a  partitive  signification;  as,  Exirema  ijujjerii.  The  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire.  Tac  Pontes  ei  viurum  nngitsia.  The  bridges  and  the  nar- 
row parts  of  the  roads.  Id.  Opdea  Lkorum.  Virg.  Antlqua  fasderum.  Liv. 
CuTutn  camiw-uui,  Tac  Hxerctnt  coUes,  atque  horuiH.  osperHma  pascuni.  Virg. 
Cf.  \  205,  K.  9. 

Rem.  4.  The  adverbs  sat^  mils,  parum^  ntmis,  abunde^  largtler, 
aff'dtim,  aad  parliui^  used  partitively,  are  often  followed  by  a  geoi- 
tive;  as, 

Sat  rcitioim.  Enough  of  reason.  Virg.  Satis  eliqueniicB,  pdritm  sapiential^ 
Enough  of  eloquencCj  (yet)  but  little  wisdom.  Sail.  Niiids  in&ldidrum.  Cic. 
Ttnvj'is  et  fraudis  douiide  est.  Virg.  Ami  et  arffenti  larffiter.  Vhukt.  CojAdrum 
ajfdti/ii.  Liv.   Quuta  parAni  illurum  mild  yd»uUdrisslmi  essetU.  Cic. 

Note  I.  The  above  words,  though  generally  adverbs,  seem,  iu  tliis  use,  rather 
to  be  nouns  or  adjectives. 

Note  2.  (a.)  The  genitives  (jeiitiuyn,  terrdrum,  Idci.,  and  Ucorwa,  with  certain 
adverbs  of  place,  strengthen  their  meaning;  as,  Usquaia  terrdrum.  Just.  Usquam, 
yevdum.  Any  where  whatever.  I'laut.  Ubi  ti^iruruni  gumusf  Where  iu  the 
world  are  we  y  Cic.  Ahlre  qua  terrdrum  posseiU.  Liv.  Ubi  sit  Ucl.  Plin.  Eo 
(■Oil.,  equivalent  to  eo  Itku.,  In  that  place.  Tac.    Eodtta  lici  res  est.  Cic.     Nescir<: 

uo  loci  csstt.  I<i.     But  the  last  thi'ee  examples  might  perhaps  more  properly 

e  referred  to  Rem.  3. 

(i.)  The  adverbs  of  place  thus  used  are  ubi,  ubinam,  idiicumque.^  abiibi,  ubteis, 
uhi/ue.,  wide,  usquiun,  iiiisquam,  quo,  qvikumque,  quoi'is,  qndquo,  aliquo,  htc,  hue, 
eo,  tOdem.  Z,ote  also  occurs  after  ibi  and  ibidem;  yentium  a.(ter  wnqe ;  as,  Ibi 
l6(i.  In  tliat  place.  Plin.  Ahts  hiu/e  gentium.  Cic.  iiO,  niinime  getUluiu,  By  no 
means.  Ter.  VicinioB  in  the  genitive  is  used  by  the  comic  writers  after  hie  and 
liuc;  as.  Hie  proniiue  vieiiux.  Flaut.     Ifttc  viciniee.  Ter.    Cf.  ^  221,  E.  3,  (4.) 

Note  3.  Hue,  eo,  quo,  when  used  figurativ^ely  to  express  a  degree,  are  joined 
also  with  other  genitives;  as, /i)  insolentiaj  finvrif-que  jirMessit,  He  advanced 
to  sueli  a  degree  of  insolence  and  madness.  Plin.  Hue  eidm  niilorum  ventuni 
est.  Curt.  //«<<f>i^  rerum  r('irMM«.s.^  Have  we  come  to  this?  Pers.  i:>b  miscria- 
rura  venire.  To  such  a  pitch  of  misery.  Sail.    Quo  iimentia3  progressi  sitis.  Liv. 

Note  4.  The  genitives  Idci,  bnorum,  and  fenq>irit!,  appear  to  be  redundant 
after  the  adverbs  udbric,  vide,  interen,  pngiea,  (uni,  and  tuiu;  in  expressions  de- 
noting time;  as,  Adhur  lot  drum.  Till  now.  Plaut.  Inde  luei.  After  that.  Lucr. 
Intt'rea  I'xi,  In  the  mean  time.  Ter.  Postea  loei.  Afterwards.  Sail.  Turn  tem- 
pOrii,  and  liitw  tempuris.  At  that  time.  Just.  Lu<.drum  also  occurs  after  id!, 
denoting  time;  as,  Ad  id  loiHrum,  Up  to  that  time.  Sail.    Cf.  R.  3. 

Note  5.  When  the  genitive  fjus  occurs  after  quoad,  in  such  connections  as 
the  following:  Quoad  ijus  fCuere  pdierls.  Cic;  or  passively,  Quoad  ijus  fieri 
possit.  As  far  as  may  be.  Cic;  the  Cjus  refers  to  the  preceding  chuise;  Uterally, 
as  much  of  it  as  possible. 
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Note  6.  Pndie  and  postrldie,  though  reckoned  adverbs,  are  followed  by  a 
peiiitive,  depending  on  the  noun  dies  contained  in  them ;  as,  Frldk  tjits  JiH, 
lit.  On  the  day  before  that  day,  i.  e.  The  dav  before.  Cic.  PrhHe  hn^idiurumy 
The  day  before  the  ambush.  Tac.  PustriJze  ejus  diet,  The  ne.xt  day.  Cfes. 
Wlien  they  are  followed  by  an  accusative,  ante  or  post  is  iinder.^tottd.  Cf. 
§  2.38,  1,  (6.) 

Note  7.  Adrerbs  in  the  superlative  degi-ee,  like  their  adjectives,  are  folio-w- 
ed by  ii  genitive;  as,  Optlme  omnium,  Best  of  all.  Cic. 

GENITIVE    AFTER    ADJECTIVES. 

§  913o^  noun,  limiting  the  meaning  of  an  adjective,  is  put 

in  the  objective  genitive,  to  denote   the   relation  expressed  in 

English  by  of,  in,  or  in  respect  to  ;  as, 

Andtis  landis.  Desirous  of  praise.        Plena  timoris,  Full  of  fear. 
Appcttn^  glorix,  Eager  Jur  (/lonj.         £f/cnus  {^qiix.  Destitute  o/'?c(7ier. 
J/f ;?ior  virtutis,  'Mindful  i)/' virtue.       Xtociws  fandi,  Skiit'nMn  speakiii(/. 

So,  Nescin  mem  f  ati,  The  mind  ignoiTint  in  rcyard  to  fate.  Virg.  Impdtena 
!ra3,  lit.  Powerless  in  respeet  to  awjer,  i.  e.  unable  to  control  it.  Liv.  Homines 
expertes  vGrltatis,  Men  destitute  of  truth.  Cic.  Lactis  cibundans.  Abounding 
in  niilk.  Virg.     Jer)-a  yVcoa;  arborum,  Land  productive  of  irees.  I'lin.     Tenax 

ropositi  I'i;',  A  man  tenacious  <y/( is  yjw'^-iose.  Hor.   Jtlijer  kmrai,  Sick  inmind. 

,iv.  Locus  medius  jiiguli  sitmm'ttjue  k'lcerti,  i.  e.  between.  Ovid.  Morum  dl- 
vei'sus.  Tac.  Operum  soldtus.  Hor.  Liber  laborum.  Id.  7»?i?(/er  vita;  scelCrisfyite 
jiiirus,  Upright  in  life,  and  free  from  wiekedness.  Hor.  Vini  pollens  Liber,  i'laut. 

From  the  above  examples,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  genitive  after  an  adjective  is  some- 
times translated  by  other  words  besides  of  in,  or  in  respect  to,  though  the  relation  which 
it  denotes  remains  the  same.    Cf.  211,  R.  12. 

Remark  1.  The  following  classes  of  adjectives,  which,  as  denoting  a  relation 
to  a  thing,  are  called  relative  adjectices  (§  104,  13),  are  frequently  limited  by  a 
genitive;  viz.  (1.)  Verbals  in  ax;  as,  cupax,  cdax,  ferax,  fuyux,  perviLOX, 
ienax,  etc. — (2.)  Participials  in  ns,  and  a  few  in  tus,  with  their  com- 
pounds; as,  dmans,  app/ittus,  iiipiens,  efficient,  pdtiens,  imjxitiens,  sitiens; — con- 
sult us,  dvctus,  solatus. — (.3.)  Adjectives  denoting  desire  or  aversion;  as, 
avdnts,  uvidus,  ciijridus,  studiosus  ;  fastidiosus : — p  arti  c  ip  ation;  as,  parUce2}S, 
aff'lnis,  conso7-s,  exsors,  expers,  niops  : — k  noicledg  e  ,  e  xp  erien  c  e  ,  cap  a  c  - 
ity,  and  their  contraries ;  ai^,  callldus,  comj/os,  conscius,  gnarvs,  ignarus,  perl- 
tus,  imperltus,  impos,  jiotens,  impolens,  prudens,  imprOdens,  expertus,  inexpei-tus, 
conscius,  inscivs,  nestius,  insoltns,  insOlitus,  insui}tus,  nidis,  svlters : — memory 
and  for  (J  etfulness ;  as,  TM'inor,  immemor,  etc.: — certainty  and  doubt; 
as,  cer'tus,  incertus,  amhiquus,  dubius,  suspensus : — c  a  r  e  imd  nerjli  (j  enc  e;  as, 
anxius,  soUieitus,  pr 011(^18,  hnprmdus,  si^iHrus  :—fear  and  confidence; 
as,  pdcldus,  timidus,  trepidus,  imjx'ividus,  fulens,  inierrilus: — yuilt  and  inno- 
cence; as,  noxius,  revs,  suspettus,  compertus,  viunifestus,  ismoxius,  iitmUens, 
insons: — plenty  and  want;  as,  dbundans,  plenus,  dices,  sdtits,  larr/us,  inops, 
eyi'mts,  inCtnis,  pauper,  pnrius,  solufus,  vacuus. 

(a.)  In  the  poets  and  later  prose  writers,  many  other  adjectives,  particularly 
those  which  express  mental  emotions,  are  in  like  manner  limited  by  a  genitive, 
especially  by  dnimi,  inejenii,  mentis,  ine,  milituB,  belli,  Idboris,  rerum,  leii,  f  atari, 
morum,  and  fldei. 

Rem.  2.  The  limiting  genitive,  by  a  Greek  construction,  sometimes  denotes 
a  cause  or  source,  especially  in  the  poets;  as,  Jmssus  niiiris,  et  viarum,  militiae- 
oite.  Hor.  Fessus  viee.  Stat.  Ftssus  nu'iris.  Hor.  Attdnitus  serpentis.  Sil.  Mens 
tnterrita  leti.  Ovid. 

Rem.  3.  Participles  in  7>s,  when  vsedassuch,  take  after  them  the  same  case 
?ts  the  verbs  from  which  they  are  derived;  as,  Se  dmans,  Loving  himself.  Cic. 
31are  terram  ajpijtens.  Id. 
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Rem.  4.  Instead  of  the  genitive,  denoting  o/,  in,  or  in  respect  to.,  a 
different  construction  is  sometimes  used  after  many  of  these  adjec- 
tives; as, 

(1.)  An  infinitive  or  a  subjunctive  clause;  as,  CerlHs  ire,  Determined  to  go. 
Ovid.  Cmitfire  7J("r/7t.  Virg.  Fclwior  ungiu're  Ula.  Id.  Anxius  quid  facto 
opus  sit.  Sail.  Vlre  viemor  qviam  sis  iEvi  brevis.  Hor. — So  dlienu^,  dridtis, 
cnlliflus,  (iipidus,  Jinnus,  frequens,  gndrus,  impdtens,  inqiJS,  ladus,  largiis,  itier, 
j>o!lenf:,  inemoi\  dubitis,  etc. 

(2.)  An  accusative  with  a  preposition ;  as,  Ad  rem  andior.  Ter.  Avidits  in 
direptifiiies.  Liv.  Animus  cCipax  ad  prteceptsu  Ovid.  Ad  casura  fortunamj^^e 
/('/(.£•.  Cic.  Ad  fraudera  crtW«/M«.  Id.  Duigens  ad  custodiendum.  Id.  NegU- 
yciilior  in  patrem.  Just.  Vir  ad  disciplinam  pentus.  Cic.  Ad  bella  rudls.  Liv. 
Fvhm  in  res  bellicas.  Id.  Alacer  ad  maleficia.  Cic.  Inter  bellutn  et  pacem 
luhil  mklium  est.  Id. — So  with  ad,  /eriilis,  Jirmus,  injirmus,  potens,  sterilis,  etc. — 
vith  in,  liipidus,  parcus,  putens,  prodigus,  etc. 

(3.)  An  accusative  without  a  preposition,  chiefly  in  the  poets;  as,  Nudus 
membra,  Bare  as  to  his  limbs.  Virg.  Os,  humeroso-we  deo  simlts  Id.  Cetera 
/ulcus.  Hor.    Cunctix  pollens.  Sen.  Ag.     See  ^234,11. 

(4.)  An  ablative  with  a  preposition;  as,  Avidtis  \n  pecuniis,  Eager  in  re- 
gard to  money.  Cic.  Anxius  de  fama.  Quiut.  liudis  in  jure  civUi.  Cic.  Perl- 
tus  de  agricultura  Varr.  Frudens  in  jure  civiU.  Cic.  Eeus  de  vi.  Id.  Purus 
ab  cultu  huindno.  Liv.  Certior  /actus  de  re.  Cic.  SoUkitus  de  re.  Id.  Super 
scelere  siisp'cliis.  Sail.  Inops  ah  amleis.  Cic.  Paiijx'r  in  are.  Hor.  Modinis 
in  cultu.  Plin.  Ab  aquis  stinUs.  Apul.  Copivsiis  a  fruraento.  Cic.  Ab  equitatu 
Jirmus.  Id.  So  with,  in,  imniodiats,  jxirciis,  aber : — with  ab,  alicnus,  hcdtus,  ex- 
torris,  immunis,  inops,  liber,  iiudus,  orbus,  vacuus. 

(.5.)  An  ablative  without  a  preposition;  as.  Arte  rudis,  Kude  in  art.  Ovid. 
Re gnl  crmi'me  insons.  Liv.  Cbwi^ws  mente.  Virg.  P rudcns  consilio.  3us,i.  uEger 
pedibus.  Sail.  PrcBstans  ingfnio.  Cic.  Modiciis  severitate.  Tac.  Nihil  insl- 
dW^  rdamm.  Cic.  Amor  etmcViQ  et  i(i\\Q  est /ecuHdissimiis.  Plaut.  J/ec&'iis  Pol- 
luce  et  Castore.  Ovid.     Cf.  Rem.  5. 

In  many  instances,  the  signification  of  the  accusative  and  ablative  after  adjectives  dif- 
fers, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  that  of  the  genitive. 

Rem.  5.  As  many  of  the  adjectives,  which  are  followed  by  a  genitive,  admit  of  other 
constructions,  the  most  common  use  of  each,  with  particular  nouns,  can,  in  general,  be 
determined  only  by  recourse  to  the  dictionary,  or  to  the  classics.     Some  have, 

(1.)  The  genitive  only;  as,  benignus,  cdpax,  exsoi's,  impos,  impdtens,  insatia- 
bilis,  irritm,  llbcralis,  mOdlciis,  mm/icus,  prcelargiis,  and  many  others. 

(2.)  The  genitive  more  frequently;  as,  compos,  consors,  egcmis,  exheres, 
esrjxrs,  /ertilis,  indigus,  inoiJs,  parcus,  particeiis,  pattper,  prdalgus,  prosper, 
steiilis. 

(3.)  The  genitive  or  ablative  indifferently;  as,  dlres, /ecundus, /erax,  im- 
mUnis,  indnis,  immddicus,  jrjiliius,  largus,  nimius,  Opidentus,  j^erlius,  p)U:mis,  pd- 
ittis,  jmnts,  r</erius,  sntur,  iiber,  vacuus. 

(4.)  The  ablative  more  frequently;  as,  dbundans,  dlienus,  cassus,  cojndsus, 
extorris,  Jirmus,  /tins,  /requens,  grdridus,  grdris,  infirmus,  liber,  locitples,  loiius, 
viai  (us,  7'uidiis,  unustus,  orbus,  imllens,  sdtidtus,  truncus,  vdlidus,  viduus. 

(5.)    The  ablative  only;  as,  beaius,  crcber,  densus,  mutilus,  tmudus,  turgidus. 

For  the  ablative  after  many  of  the  preceding  adjectives,  see  §  250. 

Rem.  6.  Some  adjectives  usually  limited  by  a  dative,  sometimes  take  a  gen- 
itive instead  of  tiie  dative;  as,  simllis,  dissimilis,  etc.    See  §  222,  R.  2. 

Rkm.  7.  Many  adjectives  in  addition  to  the  genitive  or  ablative  denoting  0/ 
or  in  respect  io^  take'  also  auotlier  case  to  express  a  ditfercnt  relation;  as,  Me7is 
6ibi  co»s»  tT  recti.  Cf.  §  222,  R.  3.  Gnistius  has  also  sometimes  the  dative  in- 
stead of  the  genitive  of  the  thing;  as,  conscius  huic  f  acinori.  Cic. 
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GENITIVE    AFTEK    VERBS 

§  214.  Siiinjjaid  verbs  of  valuing,  are  followed  by  a  geni- 
tive, denoting  degree  of  estimation  ;  as, 

A  me  arijerrtitm,  qnanti  eM,  aumito,  Take  of  me  so  mnch  moner  as  (he)  is 
■worth.  Ter.  Magiii  (sstimabat  peiuninm,  He  valued  money  greatly.  Cic.  Ager 
nunc  plSris  egi,  qmvn  tunc  fuH.  Id.  Tanti  est,  It  is  worth  so  mnch;  and,  abso- 
lutely, It  is  worth  while.  Cic.     Hnjus  imn  fac'io,  1  don't  care  tliai  for  it. 

Remark  1.  (a.)  Verbs  of  valuing  are  joined  "with  the  genitive, 
■»vhen  the  value  is  expressed  in  a  general  or  indejinite  manner  by  : — 

(1.)  A  neuter  adjective  of  quantity ;  a?,Utnti,  qunrrti,  plijris,  mindn^lg,  magm, 
permaqni,  pUtrimi,  mazimi,  minimi,  parri,  tantldtin,  quanticumque,  qtiantlvigf 
quantihbei,  bnt  only  very  rarely  multi  and  vifijmis. 

(2.)   The  nouns  ai$is,  jiocii,  nauii,  nihili,  pili,  ieruntii,  and  also  penn  and 

^3.)  But  if  the  price  or  value  of  a  thing  is  a  definite  sum,  or  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  substantive  J  other  than  assis.,  Jiocci,  etc.,  it  is  put  in  the 
ablative.    Cf.  §  252. 

Rem.  2.  Tlie  verbs  of  valning  are  (rgtimo,  existimo,  dtico,  fiicio,  fxo,  habeo, 
pendo,  pilo,  dejyiifo,  tnxo.  Tims,  Ut  qnanti  qiuxjut  se  ipie  J'aiial,  tanti  yiat  ah 
amlcis,  That  as  nruch  as  each  one  values  himself,  sointich  he  should  be  valued 
by  his  friends.  Cic.  Sed  quia  pjirvi  id  dueeret.  Id.  Honarei  si  magni  Tton  jnite- 
mug.  Id.    Non  a»s\s  ydciff  CatnU.     Ncque  quod  dixi,  Hodci  exisdmai.  Plant. 

Note  1.  (a.)  The  phnise  (tqiii  b^i,  or  m/ui  hOnlqne  facio,  or  eongUlo,  I  take 
8  thing  in  goofi  part,  am  satisfied  with  it,  may  be  classed  with  genitives  of  value ; 
as,  iVo3  feqni  hmique  f<iiimu».  Liv.  So,  liiini  lonsidiiit  Plin. — (b.)  A  genitive 
cf  price  is  joined  also  to  fte/w,  hCibilo,  ddito,  etc.;  as,  qnanti  habitai?  what  rent 
do  yon  pay  for  your  house  or  lodging?  qnanti  d&itt?  wliat  arc  liis  terms  in 
teaching  r 

Note  2.  After  eegfimo,  the  ablatives  mngno,  permagno,  parvo,  niJiilo,  are 
sometimes  used  instead  of  the  genitive;  as,  lAUa  magno  agtimas,  acceptd 
parvo.  Sen.  Pro  nihih,  also,  occure  after  daco,  hdbeo,  and  pHto  ;  and  nihil  with 
(eetimo  and  m&i-or.  Uf.  ^  231,  R.  5. 

Note  3.  The  neuter  adjectives  above  enumerated,  and  Jm/ms,  may  be  refer- 
red to  a  noun  understood,  as  pretii,  certs,  poiiderig,  mdmenii ;  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  limiting  a  preceding  nonn,  also  understood,  and  denoting  some  per- 
son or  thing;  as,  >i'?fi>«o  te  magni,  i.  e.  hdtninem  magni  pretii.  S'io  ijus  ordinis 
auitm'Udteni  »tinper  dpud  te  ni'igni  faissf,  \.  e.  rem  magni  momenii.  The  words 
auis,  etc.,  may  also  be  considered  as  depending  mi  an  omitted  noun ;  as,  prelio, 
rem,  etc. 

Rem.  3.  Statements  o?  price,  also,  tchen  general  or  indefinite,  are 
put  in  the  genitive  after  verbs  of  buying,  selling,  letting,  and  hiring  ; 
as, 

Mercufares  non  tantidem  vendunt,  qnanti  emerunt.  Cic.  Nulla  pestig  hHinano 
generi  pluiis  itetit,  qitnm  Ira.  Sen. 

Note  1.  Verbs  of  buying,  selling,  etc.,  are  emo,  vendo,  the  neutral  passive, 
veneo,  conglo,  progto,  and  liieo,  to  be  exposed  for  sale. 

Note  2.  With  verbs  of  buying,  selling,  etc.,  the  ablatives  magno,  permagno, 
plurimo,  2}arro,  minlmo,  and  Ttihilo  are  often  used  insteiid  of  the  genitive;  as, 
Non  potest  ]>axyo  res  magna  conslure.  Sen.  Quunti  cmere  possum  mimmo'l  What 
is  the  lowest  price  I  can  buy  at?  Plaut.  Sometimes  also  the  adverbs  c&re, 
bine,  aud  maU  take  the  place  of  the  genitive  or  ablative  of  price. 
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§-^15.  (1.)  Mistreor,  miseresco,  and  the  impersonals  mise- 
ret,  pxsnit^t,  piidct,  tosdet^  and  piget,  are  followed  by  a  genitive 
of  the  object  in  respect  to  which  the  feeling  is  exercised ;  as, 

Mislrnnini  s^cmrmiu,  Pity  the  allies.  Cic.  MUerescUe  n'^is,  Pity  the  king. 
Virg.  Mea  mattr^  tui  me  ww'-stV-ft,  mei  pi<j*'-t,  I  pity  you,  and  am  dissatisfied 
with  myself.  Ace.  Eos  Ineptirinim./?aBreJ;<'^  Cic.  Fratris  me  pfcckt  ptf/etqne, 
Ter.  Aie  cuiklth  morum  pig^t  tcecktfiue.  Sail.  So  the  compound  disteedet;  Hand 
qmd  tui  im^  neque  domi  dk'tmheU,.  Plant.;  and  the  passive;  Numquam  snscepU 
negfitii  eum  })erkf^um  ^.s<.  Nep.  Leutitfldinis  eorum  pertcesa.  Tac.  MiseH- 
tum  est  7««  tuarum  fortunarum.  Ter.  CUve  te  fratrum  niisereatur.  Cic.  Pudet 
(»»«)  deomm  hominumque,  I  am  filled  with  shame  in  reference  both  to  gods 
and  men.  Liv. 

Note  1.  MiseresHt  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  manner  as  mis^rei ;  as, 
Niuw  te  mscrescat  mei.  Ter.  Misereo,  as  a'persouiU.  verb,  also,  occurs  with  a 
genitive;  as,  Jpse  sui  mtserei,  Lucr. 

Remark,  The  genitive  after  the  above  impersonals  seems  to  depend  on  some 
general  word  constituting  the  grammatical  subject  of  such  verbs,  and  signify- 
ing, matter^  business^  /"«'  ^  fasn^  chxunistniKts-,  condiK't,  character^  etc.,  of  \  211, 
R.  8,  (3);  and  \  209,  R.  3,  (4.)  Instead  of  the  genitive  with  its  omitted  noun, 
an  infinitive  or  clause  with  quod  or  with  an  interrogative  particle  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  subject;  as,  Non  vie  horz  jam  dicvre  piidebiL  Cic.  Non  pmiitet  me 
quantum  prof  i'ci'rini,  I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  my  progress.  Id.  These  verbs 
liave  also  sometimes  a  nominative  ;  as,  M&  quideiii  hotc  conditio  non  paMilei. 
Plant.     Non  te.  hac  pudent  f  Ter. 

Note  2.  Miseref  occurs  with  an  accusative  of  the  object,  instead  of  a  geni- 
tive ;  as,  Men^dimi  vTcem  nUseret  me.  Ter.  So,  also,  Pertcesus  ignaviam  suam. 
Suet. 

Note  3,  (a.)  These  impersonals,  as  active  verbs,  take  also  an  accusative  of 
the  person  exercising  the  feeling  which  they  express.  See  §  229,  R.  6.— 
(6.)  And  sometimes  also  the  accusative  of  the  neuter  pronowis  and  of  nihil, 
denoting  to  toliat  degree  the  feelings  are  exercised;  as,  Sequttur  ut  nihil  {sapiens 
tern,)  pxnitecvt.  Cic.    Cf.  §  232,  (3.) 

(^^ifr-Satago  is   sometimes  followed  by  a  genitive  denoting  in 

what  respect ;  as, 

7s  sald(/it  rerum  suarum,  He  is  busily  occupied  with  his  own  affairs.  Ter. 
This  compound  is  often  written  separately,  and  in  either  case  the  genitive 
seems  to  depend  upon  sat.  See  §  212,  R.  4.  A</l(o,  with  sat,  in  like  mamaer,  is 
followed  by  a  genitive ;  as,  Nunc  agitas  sat  tate  tuarum  rerum.  Plaut. 

\ 

§  Sin.     Hecordor,  memini,  remmiscor,  and  ohliviscor,  are 

followed  by  a  genitive  or  accusative  of  the  object  remembered 

or  forgotten ;  as, 

FliigTtiorum  smriim  rScwdCifntur.  Cic.  Omnes  gradus  (Ptdtis  r^cordor  tuce, 
I  call  to  mind  all  the  periods  of  your  life.  Id.  Memini  vivorum,  I  am  mindful 
of  the  living.  Id,  Numeros  memini,  I  remember  the  measure.  Virg.  Eeminisci 
veterh  faniaj.  Nep,  Dulces  mdriens  remiiiisritur  Argos.  Virg.  Renumsci  ami- 
cos.  Ovid.  OblUits  sui.  Virg.  Injuriaruni  ul/lldstitur.  Nep.  Obl'iviseor  injurias. 
Cic.   Obliriseere  Graios.  Virg. 

Remark  1.  (rt.)  When  the  thing  remembered  or  forgotten  is  expressed  by 
a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective,  it  is  always  put  in  the  accusative.  An  accusa^ 
tive  of  the  person  with  these  verbs  is  unusual,  except  that  memini,  when  re- 
ferring to  a  contemporary,  always  takes  an  accusative  of  the  person ;  as,  Cin- 
uara  tnemliU.  Cic. 
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(b.)  An  infinitive  or  a  dependent  clanse  sometimes  follows  these  Terbs;  as, 
UTemento  mihi  siippelias  fcrve.  Plant.  Esse  qu6que  in  fdtis  remiiuscitvr,  aflfore 
tempus,  (juo  mare,  etc.  Orid.  Ohl'iii  quid  deceat.  "Sot.  Memini  te  scribf-re. 
Cic.    Quie  Slim  passura  recordor.  Ovid. 

Rem.  2.  Jlkordor  and  memini,  to  remember,  are  sometimes  folloived  by  an 
tih\2it\\e  ■w\th.  de;  ns,  Petirnus  ut  de  guiglihitrii  recordattur.  Cic.  De  pKiUa  r/K- 
mento.  Plant. 

Rem.  3.  MernXm,  signifying  lo  m,nhe.  mention  of,  has  a  genitiye,  or  an  abla- 
tive with  (fe ;  as,  Ntique  hujus  rei  meminit.jioeia.  Quint.  lUemviisti  de  cxsuh- 
bus.  Cic.  With  vcnit  mild  in  menttj'i,  the  person  or  thing  may  be  made  the 
subject  otvlnit;  as,  Misera  fibi  irnii  in  meniem  mortis  metus.  PJawt.  Venit  hoc 
mildin  menttm;  or  an  infinitive  or  sul)junctive  clause  may  supply  the  place 
of  the  subject: — for  the  genitive  with  this  phrase,  as  in  Sotet  mihi  in  mentem 
venire  illius  tempdris,  see  ^  211,  R.  8,  (5.)  The  genitive  with  ritordor  is  very 
rare.     \ 

§  SmT."    Verbs  of  accusing,  convicting,  condemning,  and  ac' 

quitting,  with  the  accusative  of  the  person,  are   followed  by  a 

genitive  denoting  the  ci^iine  ;  as, 

Arguit  m.e  furti,  He  charges  me  with  theft.  AHernm  aceusat  probri,  He  ac- 
cuses another  ofvillany.     J\Ieipsum  inertiK  cvndemno.  Cic. 

Remark  1.  (a.)  To  this  rule  belong  tlie  verbs  of 

Accusing;  nccuso,  ntjo,  arceaso,  argno,  cito,  defero,  increpo,  inevso,  insimido, 
poMulo,  and  more  rarely  allif/n,  (inqulro,  astrintfO,  capto,  increpito,  urr/eo,  inter- 
rdgo,  reuin  ago  or  fucio,  dlicui  diem  dico,  turn  aliquo  Ago. — C  o  u  v  i  c  t  i  n  g  ;  cmt- 
vinco,  coarguo,p)-ehe7ido,  teneor,  obstringor,  obligoi'.—G  o  n  d  e  m  n  i  n  g  ;  damno,  con- 
demno,  infCimo,  and  more  rarely  jtidito,  iidto,  plector. — A  c  q  u  i  1 1  i  n  g  ;  absolvo. 
Ubero,  purgo,  and  rarely  solm.  "fo  the  verbs  of  accusing,  etc.,  may  be  added 
the  adjectives  denoting  gidli  and  innocence,  which  likewise  take  a  genitive. 
Cf  k  213,  R.  1,  (3.) 

{h.)  The  genitives  which  follow  these  verbs  are,  midncite,  aruritlce,  cadis, 
falsi,  fiirti,  ignuviiE,  inipirlatig,  iiijuriarvm,  leritatis,  nu'iji'gttliif,  mfilcjliii,  menda- 
cii,  parriOdii,  peciuli,  pca'dutus,  probri,  proditionis,  rei  tapitulis,  rcpctunddrntn, 
sicleiis,  slultiti(e,  temeritiitis,  timoris,  vi'mitiifis,  venefiiii,  etc. 

Rkm.  2.  {a.)  Instead  of  the  genitive,  an  ablative  with  de  is  often  used  after 
ac(  U.S0,  dcfcro,  nnquiro,  argno,  jtosli'do,  damno,  comlemno,  nhsolro,  and  jmrgo ;  as, 
.4('(r£.s-(r/-e  de  ncgligentia.  Cic.  De  y'l  condemnati  sunt.  Id.  l)e  repetundis  est 
posffddlus.  Id.  Sometimes  with  i;?,  after  nt<!iso,  conrgvo,  convinco,  teneor,  and 
depreheridor ;  as,  In  quo  te  accuso  {C'lc);  and  after  libcro,^Y^th  a  or  ah;  as, 
A  sceh're  tihhati  sumus.  Cic.  AccUso  and  damno  with  inter  occur  in  the 
phrases  inter  slctirios  accusare,  etc.,  to  charge  with  assiissiuation. 

(6.)  With  some  of  the  above  verbs,  an  ablative  without  a  preposition  is  often 
used;  as,  Ltbcrare  culpa.  Cic.  Crimen  quo  argvi  posset.  Nep.  Preiconsidem 
IKstfddrcrat  rOpetundis.  Tac.  This  happens  especially  with  general  words  de- 
noting crime;  nf,  scclus,  mdlefiiium,  pcccdium,  etc.;  as,  ilfe  peccato  sy^rti.  Liv. 
The  ablatives  crimine  and  nomine,  without  a  preposition,  are  often  inserted  be- 
fore the  genitive;  as,  Arcessere  dliqutin  crimine  ambitus.  Liv.  NCimine  sceliria 
conjurCitionisque  damnati.  Cic. ;  and  when  not  so  inserted  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood. 

(c.)  Sometimes  a  clause  takes  the  place  of  the  genitive;  as,  Eum  accHsdbant 
quod  societatem  fecisset.  Nep.  So  the  infinitive  with  the  accusative.  Quidt 
quod  me — argtdt  serum  accessisse  f  Ovid. 

Rem.  3.  (n.)  'The  punishment  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  genitive;  as, 
Cfljntis,  mortis,  multce,  pecfmice,  qitadrupli,  octupli ;  but  sometimes  by  the  abla- 
tive; as,  cdpllc,  morte,  mulld,  pCiunid :  and  always  by  this  case  when  a  definite 
Bum  is  meutioued;  as,  quinditim  miUibus  ceris :  or  the  accnsative  with  ac?or  in; 
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as,  ad  pcennm^  ad  bfsdns,  ail  mi'lalln,  in  meiallum^  in  expcnsas ; — sometimes, 
thoufih  rarely,  in  tke  poets,  by  the  dative;  as,  Dannatus  niorti.  Lucr. — 
(b.)  Voli  or  vOtorvm,  siivl  less  freque'.itly  wto  or  tvlis  damnari,  signifies  '  to  be 
coiidciinied  to  I'ultil  one's  vow,'  and  is  consequently  ennivsileiit  to  '  to  obtaia 
wliat  oi;e  wishes.''  So  tiiso  in  tlie  active  voice,  Dainnuols  tu.  qu^qv^e  vutis.  V^irg. 
Ptrdo  is  used  by  Pluutus  as  a  verb  of  accusing,  with  capitis ;  Quern  eyo  capitis 
nerdam,  will  charge  with  a  capital  offence.  So  capUe  or  capitis  perlclitari, 
PUiut.,  sittnifies  *  to  be  iu  ]ieril  of  one's  life.'  With  ^^leido  aud  7)Ze<'*ur,  capvt  is 
used  ill  the  ablative  only. — (c.)  Bamni  infecii  is  put  in  the  genitive  (depend- 
ing upon  niiinine  underetood)  after  sutlsdo,  pivmitto,  stijM'daii^  rfproinitto,  and 
cdvtu  ;  as.  Si  quis  in  pdiiei^  dctiiolitrido  danini  infccti  prviwserit.  Cic. 

Kem.  4.  Accaso,  inciiso,  and  iiisimuio,  instead  of  the  genitive,  sometimes  take 
the  accusative,  especially  of  a  neuter  pronoun;  as,  Si  id  me  non  acciUas.  Plant. 
Quai  me  incUsdixras.  Ter.  Sic  vie  insimalare  /"aisuin  f  acinus.  I'laut.  See  ^  231, 
Rem.  5. 

Rkm.  5.  (a.)  The  following  verbs  of  accusing,  etc.,  are  not  followed  by  a 
genitive  of  the  crime,  but,  as  active  verbs,  by  an  accusative: — cakiuuMtr,  carpo, 
covripio^  cnminin;  culjx),  excuso.  multo,  pmiio,  reprehendo,  sugillo,  taxo,  irddUco, 
vilujjej-o ;  as,  Vul^xlre  itifecuHciiidleni  acjixtrutu,  Colum.  iMxOsdre  erroi'em  et 
dddlesccntiam.  Liv. 

(6.)  This  construction  also  sometimes  occurs  with  ot-caso,  tnc&so,  argwo,  and 
tnaryua;  as.  Ejus  dvaiitiam  perfidiamque  acci'isdrat.  Nep.  Cidpam  arguo.  Liv. 
With  muUci,  the  punishment  is  put  iu  the  abhitive  only,  without  a  prepositioa; 
as,  £xsiUis^  vwrte  niukaninr.  Cic. 

18.     Verbs  of  admonishing,   with  the  accusative  of  the 
)n,  are  followed  by  a  genitive  of  the  person  or  thing  respect- 
ing which  the  admonition  is  given  ;  as, 

ItllliUs  temporis  tiMiiei,  He  admonishes  tlie  soldiers  of  the  occasion.  Tac. 
Adindniibai  Cdium  egestiltis,  dlium  ciiplditatis  stue.  Sail. 

NoTK.   The  verbs  of  admonishing  are  m&aeo,  admdneo,  coautidneo,  and  comm5~ 

tiefucio. 

Kejiauk  1.   Instead  of  the  genitive,  verbs  of  admonishing  sometimes  have 

an  al)hitive  with  de ;  as,  De  ajde  TdlUvi^  me  admOnes.  Cic. — sometimes  an  ac- 
cusative of  a  pronoun  or  adjective  in  the  neuter  gender;  as,  ibs  hoc  riidneo  Cic. 
IWud  an.' adiit/i/K/).  Id.;  and  in  the  passive,  Jfulta  Kdmunhnvr.  Id. — rarely  also 
a  noun  in.  the  accusative;  as,  Eaiii  rem  iws  lOcus  aduiOnuit.  Sail. 

Ricji.  2.  Instead  of  the  genitive,  verbs  of  admoiiishing  are  also  often  followed 
by  an  infinitive  or  clause;  as,  Soror  alma  mOnct  succedere  Lauso  Turnum,  His 
sister  admonishes  Turnus  to  take  the  place  of  Lausus.  Virg.  Mdnet,  ut  siispic- 
iones  vltet.  Cies.  Sed  eus.  hoc  mOneo,  deKinant  furere.  Cic.  Mdnei  rationem  h'u- 
nienti  esse  habendam.  Hirt.  Immortrdia  lie  speres  wi^rte^i  aK?ji«.  Hor.  Discipulos 
id  unuiii  nidin:o,  ut,  etc.  Quiut     Mdiieo  quid  facto  opus  sit,  Ter.    See  ^  273,  2. 

§  ^JlM,    Refert  and  interest  are  followed  by  a  genitive  of  the 

p^^j^iipii  or  thing  whose  concern  or  interest  they  denote ;  as, 

nwnaiiitalis  rrfuri^  It  concenis  human  nature.  Plin.  Refurt  omniimi  dni- 
madcti-ti  ill  iiu'dij.^.  Tac.  Interest  omnium  recte  J'dcei'e,  It  concerns  all  to  do 
right.  Cibv 

IlE^fTIia  1.  Instead  of  the  genitive  of  the  substantive  pronouns, 
the  adjective  pronouns  mea^  tua,  sua,  nostra,  and  ventra,  ai*e  used;  as, 

Ilea  nihil  ri'ff.rt.  It  d(»es  not  concern  me.  Ter.  Ulud  mea  mngni  interest^ 
That  greatly  concenis  me.  Cic.  Tua  et  mea  mnxime  interest,  te  vulere.  Cic. 
Mdgis  reipubiicae  interest  quam  mea.  Id.  Mnyni  inih-est  Ciceronis,  vel  mea 
pjliiis,  vcl  iiuJie7xule  utriusque,  iiie  inlervenire  dlcetUi.  Id. 
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Note.  Eeftrt  rarely  occnrs  with  the  genitivej  biit  often  ivith  the  pronouns 
men,  tun,  etc.,  and  most  frequently  without  either  such  prwioun  or  a  gcnitiyc; 
as,  quid  riftvt  f  magm  or  mayni>j>ere  rvftri. 

Eem.  2.  In  regard  to  the  case  of  these  adjectiye  prono-ans,  grammarians  dif- 
fer. Some  suppose  that  they  are  in  the  accusative  plaral  neiUer,  agreeing 
•^'\\\\  commfrda  or  the  like  understood;  as,  Intcreil  mtn,  i.  e.  tst  initr  tntn.  It 
is  among  my  concerns.  Riftri  iva,  i.e.  r'ftvi  se  ad  tua.  It  ret'eia  stself  to 
your  concerns.  Others  think  that  they  are  in  the  ablative  singular  femi- 
nine, agreeing  with  re,  eaiisa,  etc.,  understood,  or  in  tlie  datiTe.  The  better 
opinion  seeras  to  be,  that  they  are  in  the  aceasative  feminhie  for  »»««m,  tuam, 
suam,  etc.,  that  rvftri  was  originally  rtm  ftrt,  and  thait  Isence  the  e  of  rejtrt 
is  long. 

Rem.  3.  Instead  of  the  genitiTC,  an  accusatire  witli  ad  is  sometimes  used ; 
as,  Ad  honorem  menm  mierest  quam  priimtm  urbtm  me  venire.  Cic.  iluid  id  ad 
Kie  aut  ad  vieam  rem  rtfert.  Plant. — sometimes,  though  rarely,  an  accusative 
■without  a  preposition ;  as,  Quid  te  igiiur  rilUlit  1  Plaut — or  a  dative ;  as.  Die 
quid  rvfcrat  intra  naiiircB  J'lnes  viventj.  Hor. 

Rem.  4.  The  subject  of  these  verbs,  or  the  thing  which  is  of  interest  or  in>- 
portance,  is  sometimes  expressed  by  a  neuter  pronoun ;  as.  Id  7tita  Kwiime 
'ixfert.  Ter.  Hoc  vehemenier  interest  reipitblUce.  Cic. ;  and  sometimes  by  an  in- 
finitive with  its  accusative,  or  -ui,  or  an  inten-ogative  particle  with  a  sub- 
junctive clause;  as,  multum  mea  interest  te  e^»e  diSlyente/n,  or  vi  d'digem  sis, 
or  vtrum  dihgens  sis  nee  ne.  When  the  infinitive  alone  is  used  with  refert 
or  interest,  the  preceding  subject  is  understood;  !i%,  oinmum  interest  reete  fa- 
cere,  scil.  se. 

Rem.  5.    The  degree  of  interest  or  imp>ortanee  is  expressed  by  adverbs  or  by 

neuter  adjectives,  etc.,  in  the  accusative  or  genitive;  as,  muyig,  maijnopere,  ve- 
Mmenier,  parwn,  viinhne,  etc.;  nmltum,  plus,  7.(/«;-i»»i)»,  nihil,  aliquid,  etc.; 
tanti,  quanti,  magni,  permagni,  pluria.  But  mmSmo  discrimjue  refert  is  fooud 
in  Juv.  5,  123. 


§  220.  Many^ verbs  which  are  usually  otherwise  construed, 
are  sometimes  followed  by  a  genitive.     This  rule  includes 

1.  Certain  verbs  denoting  an  affection  of  the  mind ;  ango,  discr-uci&r,  excrH- 
cio,  fallo,  ptTuleo,  v/hich  are  followed  by  animi ;  dieipior,  dcsipio,  fallor,  fastldia. 
inii('leo,  mlror,  vereor ;  as,  Ahsurde  facis,  qui  anyds  te  animi.  Plaut.  -  A/e  iinimi 
fullit.  Lucr.  IKdjiitur  labCirum.  Hor.  iXsipiebatn  mentis.  Plaat.  Justltias^ie 
j>nus  mlrer  belllne  luborum.  Virg. 

2.  The  following,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom;  absH^ieo,  dCsino,  purga. 
Hor.;  desisto.  Yirg.;  Inudo,  prdluheo.  Sil.;  leco,  parti cipo.  Plant.:  tibero.  Liv.; 
diisolvo.  Tibull. :  comiyixre  I'tber  Idborum ;  dperum  vacuus  ;  pHrui  steleris.  ^213. 

3.  Some  verbs  denoting  1o  Jill,  to  abound,  to  want  or  need,  to  free,  which  are 
commonly  followed  by  an  ablative.  Such  are  ubundo,  iCireo,  lompko,  explto, 
hnpleo,  i'yeo,  indigeo,  si'iluro,  obsdtiiro,  scateo ;  a.?-,  Ad6hseentt:m  sua:  tC-mt-ritatis 
impkt,  He  fills  the  youth  with  his  own  rashness.  Liv.  Ammu-m  cxpksse  flam- 
map.  Virg.  £geo  consilii.  Cic.  Non  tarn  artis  indigent  quam  laboris.  Id.  See 
^§  249  and  250,  (2.) 

4.  P6tior,  which  also  is  usually  followed  by  an  ablative;  as,  Urlm  pdl'iri. 
To  make  oneself  master  of  the  city.  Sail.  Potiri  reyni  ^Cic),  hostimn  {Sail.), 
rerum,  To  make  oneself  master  of  the  worUl.  Cic.  Polio  (active)  occurs  in 
Plautus;  as,  Piiin  nunc  potlvit  ser^.  itutis.  He  has  made  him  partaker  of  slavery. 
In  the  same  writer, /?(5t?<i/s  C.St /(o.s?ni;«  signifies, 'he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.'  So,  also,  Aliquem  eompotire  \n-xAsi  or  voti.  App.  So,  Rei'um  ddtjttus 
«»7. 'lac.     DOuiSnatiouis  dj>Jsti.  Id.    iJc^nartt  popiilorum.  Hor. 
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GENITIVE    OF    PLACE, 


f^l,  1.  The  name  of  a  town  in  which  any  thing  is  said 
to  be}  or  to  be  done,  if  of  the  first  or  second  declension  and  sin- 
gular number,  is  put  in  the  genitive ;  as, 

Hdbiiai  MUcd,  He  lives  at  Miletus.  Ter.  Quid  Rdmce  fdciam  f  What  can  I 
do  at  Rome  ?  .Juv.     Hercules  Tyri  maxime  cdlitur.  Cic. 

Note.  For  the  construction  of  nouns  of  the  third  declension  or  plnral  num- 
ber, see  §  254.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  best  explanation  that  has 
been  given  of  this  diversity  of  construction,  depending  solely  on  the  number 
or  declension  of  the  noun.  The  name  of  the  town  '  where  '  or  '  in  which  '  is 
probably  neither  in  the  genitive  nor  the  ablative,  but  always,  as  in  Greek,  in  the 
dative.  Since  the  genitive  and  dative  are  alike  in  the  singular  of  the  first  de- 
clension and  the  dative  and  ablative  plural  are  the  same  in  all  declensions, 
such  examples  as  Roiaat  and  Ailmds  present  no  difficulty.  In  the  third  de- 
clension the  dative  and  ablative  singidar  were  anciently  alike,  and  in  such  ab- 
latives as  Anxuii,  CarthaijUii,  LmiJiemdni^  the  old  fonn  remains,  see  \  82, 
Exc.  5,  (c.)  In  the  second  declension  there  was  an  old  dative  in  o'l,  as  in  Greek, 
which  was  commonly  changed  to  o,  but  sometimes  to  i:  and  the  latter  is  still 
found  in  nulli,  uiii,  etc.,  see  §  107,  and  in  the  adjective  pronouns;  as,  illi,  etc. 

Remakiv  1.  Names  of  islands  and  countries  are  sometimes  put  in  the  geni- 
tive, like  names  of.  towns;  as,  Ithdcce  vavre,  To  live  in  Ithaca.  Cic.  Corcyi-ce 
fuimus.  Id.  Cu!ion  plarimiim  Cypri  rlxi/,  l^inMheus  Lesbi.  Nep.  Quu/n  MiUiddes 
doitium  ChersOnesi  hdbidl.  Id.  Crrtoe  juss'it  coasldire  Apollo.  Virg.  Romoi  Nunild- 
ueque  fdcimra  ejus  meimrat.  Sail. 

Rem.  2.  (a.)  Instead  of  the  genitive,  the  ablative  of  names  of  towns  of  tho 
first  and  second  declension  and  singular  munber,  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
used;  as.  Rex  Tyro  d'ccilil,  The  king  dies  at  Tj-re.  Just.  Et  Corinthoci  Athenis 
et  LdLedieiaune  nuiicidta  eM  v(ctO/-ia.  Id.  Puns  quern  ille  Abydo  fecerai.  Id. 
llujus  exemplitr  liunifi  nullum  hdl/iinus.  Vitniv.  Non  Libi/ce,  non  anie  Tyro. 
Virg.  For  the  explanation  of  this  apjjaront  anomaly,  see  the  preceding  note; 
in  accordance  with  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  adverbs  of  place,  ubi, 
iii,  ibidem,  dlibi,  dU<  ubi^  lii<;  illic,  ist'ic,  etc.,  apjicar  from  their  form  to  be  ancient 
datives. — (4.)  When  tiie  noun  is  cjualified  by  an  ailjective,  it  is  put,  not  in  the 
geniti%"e,  but  in  the  ablative  with  irt;  as,  /«  ipsa  Altxandvld.  Cic.  And  poeti- 
cally without  in.  Genus  Lonyd  iwstrum  ddmindbitur  Alba.  Virg. — (c.)  When 
ti7-bs,  oppldiun,  Idnis,  etc.,  follow  the  genitive  of  place  as  apjjositions,  they  are 
put  in  the  ablative  either  with,  or,  more  rarely,  without,  in;  as,  Arckias  Aniid- 
chlce  ndtus  est,  ctlebri  quondam  urbe.  Cic.  Clves  Rvmduos  Ntapoli,  in  cele- 
berrimo  oppido  siepe  vidimus.  Id.  But  when  in  urbe,  etc.,  precede  the  name  of 
a  town,  the  latter  also  is  put  in  the  ablative;  as.  In  ojipido  Citio.  Nep.;  and 
but  very  rarely  in  the  genitive;  as,  Cassius  •('«  oppido  Antiochia;  es<, — in  the 
town  of  Antioch.  Cic,  where  the  genitive  depends  on  oppido. 

Rkji.  3.  The  jjenltives  donii,  m'diticc,  belli,  and  Jiumi,  are  construed 
like  names  of  towns ;  as, 

Tenuit  se  domi,  He  staid  at  home.  Cic.  Vir  dumi  cldriis.  Liv.  Sparfjit  hiimi 
jussos  denies, — on  the  ground.  Ovid.  MUilice  and  belu  are  thus  used,  especially 
when  opposed  to  <7y//jt;  as,  Una  semper  imlUlse  et  domi  J'uimvs, — both  at  home 
and  in  the  camp.  Ter.  So  BOini  nubticBque.  C'\c.  £t  domi  et  inUitia:.  Id.  M'diliaa 
dovuqtie.  Liv.    MdilicB  et  dvmi.  Ter.    Belli  ddmique,  in  war  and  in  peace.  Hor. 

(1.)  Dumi  is  thus  used  with  the  possessivcs  inece,  turn,  sua,  noslrce,  vestrce, 
&nd  dliena;  as,  Domi  nostra;  t'/ij7.  He  lived  at  my  house.  Cic.  Apud  eum  sic 
Jui  tamquam  mcffi  domi.  Id.  Sacr[fiiium,  quod  alicnaj  domi  Jieret  invisere.  Id. 
Jiut  with  other  adjectives,  an  ablative,  generally  with  a  preposition,  is  used;  as, 
Intidud  dwno.  Ovid.  Paterm'i  d-^nno.  Id.  Sometimes  also  with  the  possessives; 
as,  i[cd  in  dumo.  Hor.  In  ddmo  sua.  Nop.  So,  instead  of /i«H«','  upon  the  ground,' 
19* 
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Mmo  is  sometimes  used,  with  or  without  a  Tprepositioa;  as,  In  Mmo  drendm. 
Ovid.     Sedere  hwno  nuda.  Id. 

(2.)  When  a  genitive  denoting  the  possessor  follows^  either  doml  or  in  dOmo 
is  used;  a.s,  Bfprekensvs  domi  (Msdris.  Cic.  Domi  ilhus  fuisti.  Id.  In  dome 
CcEsdris.  Id.     In  domo  ejus.  Nep. 

(3.)  The  ablative  c?5)?M)  for  (fewB  also  occurs,  but  not  in  Cicero;  a'^,  Ego  id 
nunc  expericn-  domo.  Plaut.  Domo  se  temre.  Nep.  Demo  abditas.  Suet. 
Bello  for  belli  is  found  in  Livy — Domi  belloque.  So,  also,  kfmw  for  hiimi ;  Stratus 
Mmo.  Stat.    Flgit  humo  planias.  Virg. :  and  in  hurao  lumen  fiyit.  Ovid. 

(4.)  Terrm  is  sometimes  used  like  hiimi;  as,  (Sacra  terrie  celdiimus.  Liv. 
Projectus  terrse.  Vu-g.  Jgnes  terrce  condit.  Luc.  So,  also,  arenm ;  Truncum 
reliquit  MQnse..  Virg.:  and  t?lc mite ;  Proa;i»icE  vicinise  habitat.  Plaut. 

(5.)  The  genitive  of  names  of  towns,  domi,  m'tlitice,  etc.,  is  supposed  by  some 
to  depend  on  a  noun  understood;  as,  urbe,  oppido,  cedibus,  solo,  Idco,  tempdre, 
etc.,  but  see  a  different  explanation  above  in  Note. 

GENITIVE    AFTER    PARTICLES. 

n.    Certain  adverbs  are  followed  by  the  genitive.  See  §  212,  R.  4. 

in.  The  genitive  plural  sometimes  depends  on  the  preposition 
tenus ;  as, 

CUynarum  tenus,  As  far  as  Cumse.  Coel.  Crurum  tenus.  Virg.  Laterum  tS- 
nus.  Id.  Uibium  Corcyrce  tenus.  Liv. — For  the  ablative  after  Unas,  and  for  the 
place  of  the  preposition,  see  ^  241,  and  R.  1. 

DATIVE. 

§  9S9.  1.  The  dative  is  the  case  of  reference,  as  it  denotes 
the  object  with  reference  to  which  the  subject  acts,  or  in  reference  to 
■which  it  possesses  any  specified  quality  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  ob- 
ject for  which,  to  the  beneft  or  loss  of  which,  any  thing  is  or  is  done. 
Hence,  in  distinction  from  the  dative  of  the  end  (§  227)  the  dative  of 
reference  is  called  dativus  commodi  et  incommodi,  the  dative  of  ad- 
vantage and  disadvantage ;  as, 

Scribo  vobis  hunc  llbrum,  I  write  this  book  for  you.  Prosum,  flbi,  or  Tibi 
utilis  sum,  1  am  useful  to  you, 

2.   Hence  the  dative  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  may  be  used 

(a)  with  adjectives  and  particles  whose  meaning  is  incomplete  unless 
the   object  is  mentioned   in  reference  to  which  the  quality  exists. 

(b)  With  verbs  both  transitive  and  intransitive,  li"  transiti\e  they 
taKe  an  accusative  of  the  nearer  and  a  dative  of  the  remoter  object, 
if  intransitive  they  take  a  dative  only,  (c)  With  certain  verbs  com- 
pounded with  prepositions,  after  which  the  dative  is  used  instead  of 
the  case  which  the  preposition,  if  separate,  would  govern,  (d)  After 
a  few  verbal  substantives  derived  from  verbs  which  govern  a  dative, 

\l  DATIVE    AFTER    ADJECTIVES. 

3./  A  noun  limiting  the  meaning  of  an  adjective,  is  put 
in  the  dative,  to  denote  the  object  to  wliich  the  quality  is  di- 
rected ;  as. 
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Uiilis  agris,  Useful  to  the  fields  Juv.  Jucundus  dmicis,  Agreeable  to  his 
friends.  Mart.  Immicvs  qiiiili.  Unfriendly  to  rest.  Id.  Charta  inutllis  scribendo, 
Paper  not  useful  for  writing.  J'lin. 

Note.  The  dative  is  commonly  translated  by  the  prepositions  to  or  for ;  but  some- 
times by  other  prepositions,  or  without  a  preposition. 

^   Remark  1.   Adjectives  signifying   useful,  pleasant,  friendly,  fit, 
Ji^e\  inclined,  ready,  easy,  clear,  equal,  and  their  opposites,  also  those 

signifying  near,  many  compounded  with  con,  and  verbals  in  hXlis,  are 

followed  by  the  dative ;  as, 

Felix  tuis,  Propitious  to  your  friends.  Virg.  Ordtio  ingrdta  Gallis,  A  speech 
displeasing  to  the  Gauls.  Ojcs.  AmUits  tyrannldi,  Friendly  to  tyranny.  Nep. 
Labor!  inhdl/ilis,  Unsuited  to  labor.  Coluin.  Patri  similis,  Lilte  his  father.  Cic. 
Nihil  tain  est  Lysire  dirersum,  quam  Isocrdtes.  Aptum  tempori.  Id.  Malo  pro- 
nus.  Sen.  Promptus  seJitioni.  Tac.  Cuivis  facile  est.  Ter.  Milii  certum  est. 
Cic.  Por  fratri  too.  Id.  Falsa  \eri!i  fmiti'yjia  sunt.  Id.  Oculi  cancolores  corpori. 
Colum.     Multis  bonis  JicbiUs.  Hor.     Mors  est  terribilis  iis,  quorum,  etc.  Cic. 

{a.)  The  following  are  some  of  the  adjectives  included  in  Rem.  1,  viz.  yrdttis, 
acceptus,  dukis,  jiicundus,  Iwtus,  sudvis ;  ingrdlus,  insuaris,  injucundus,  mdlestus, 
grdvis,  dcevbus,  udiosus,  trislis; — iitilis,  inutilis.  bdnus,  sdluber,  sdlatdris,  fructuosus  ; 
cdldmltosus,  dnmnosus,  funestiis,  noxivs,  pestifer,  perniciosns,  exitiostts: — amicus, 
benevoliis,  cdrus,  fdmilidris,  mquus,  f'ldus,  fidilis,  prupitius,  secundus;  Inimhus, 
adccrsus,  ccmulus,  dliCiius,  (ontrdrius,  iiifestus,  infldus,  Inlquus,  Irdtus; — ajdus, 
accommoddtus,  appdsHus,  hdbdis,  idoneus,  opportunus;  ineptus,  inhdbilis,  impor- 
tunus,  inconveniens ; — lequdlis,  par,  impar,  dispar,  similis,  dissimilis,  absimilis, 
disiOlor: — prdnus,  prOiliris,  prOptnsus,  j)roniptus,  pdrdtus  :^fdcilis,  cliff Icilis: — 
dperlus,  conspicuus,  mdnifestus,  perspicuus,  obscHrus,  ce7-tus,  compertus,  notus, 
umbiguus,  dUbius,  ignOtu-s,  incerfus,  insdlitus ; — vicinus,  finitimus,  confinis,  con- 
terminus,  prOpior,  proximus,  coyndtus,  concOlor,  co?icors,  conyruus,  consanguineus, 
consentdneus,  consdnus,  conveniens,  contiyuus,  contlnuus,  cotitinens. 

(b.)  Many  adjectives  of  other  significations,  including  some  compounds  of 
ob,  sub,  and  super,  as  obnoxius,  obvius,  suhjectus,  suppltx,  and  sUperstes,  are  also 
followed  by  a  dative  of  the  object. 

(c.)  After  verbals  in  bills,  the  dative  is  usually  rendered  by  the  preposition 
by;  as,  Tibl  credlbilis  sermn,  A  speech  credible  to  you,  i.  e.  worthy  to  be  be- 
lieved bj-  you.  Ovid. 

(d.)  The  expression  dicto  audiens,  signifying  obedient,  is  followed  by  the  da- 
tive; as,  SyrciLUsd ni  uohis,  dicto  auctientes  sunt.  Cic.  Audiens  dicto  fuct  jussis 
mdgistrdtuum.  Nep.  In  this  phrase,  dicto  is  a  dative  limiting  audiens,  and  the 
words  di(.to  audiens  seem  to  form  a  compound  equivalent  to  dbediens,  and,  like 
that,  followed  by  a  dative;  thus.  Nee  plehs  nobis  dicto  audieus  atque  dbediens 
sit.  Liv.     So  dido  dbediens;  as,  Futdra  es  dicto  dbediens,  annon,  patri V  Plant. 

Rem.  2.  {a.)  The  adjectives  (Bqualis,  off  mis,  dlienus,  cognominis,  communis, 
contrdrius,  fldus,  insuPtus,  par,  dispar,  pi'culidris,  proprius,  j^i'dpinquus,  sdcer, 
simdis,  assimllis,  consimilis,  dissimilis,  sdtius,  licinus,  stiperstes,  supplex,  and  some 
others,  instead  of  a  dative  of  the  object,  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  genitive; 
a^,  Par  hujus.  Equal  to  him.  Lucan.  Proprium  €»•<  oratoris  ornrt^e  rficcce.  Cic. 
I'ut  most  of  these  words,  when  thus  used,  seem  rather  to  be  taken  substan- 
tively; as,  ^■Equdlis  ejus,  His  contemporary.  Cic. 

(6.)  Similis,  assimilis,  consimilis,  dissimilis,  par  and  dispar,  take  the  genitive, 
when  an  internal  resemblance,  or  a  resemblance  in  character  or  disposition,  is 
to  be  expressed,  and  hence  we  always  find  mei,  tui,  sui,  iwstri,  vestri,  similis; 
as,  Plures  reges  Romiili  quam  Niimaj  similes.  Liv. 

_  (c.)  Amicus,  imnucus,  and  fdmilidris,  owing  to  tlieir  character  as  substan- 
tives, take  a  genitive  even  in  the  superlative;  as,  Homo  dmliissimus  noslrdrum 
hdminum, — very  friendly  to  our  countrymen.  Cic.  On  the  other  hand,  hostis, 
though  a  substantive,  is  jonictimcfr  used  like  an  adjective,  being  mod/tied  by 
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an  adverb,  and  taking  an  object  in  the  dative;  as,  Exspectnndbus  omnibus 
quisna7n  essei  tan  impius,  tarn  demens,  tarn  diis  horaiulbusoae  hostis,  qui,  etc. 
Cf.  §  277,  R.  1. 

Rem.  3.  Some  adjectives  with  the  dative  are  followed  by  another  case  de- 
noting a  diflerent  relation;  as,  J/ens  sJij  co/iscta  recti,  A  mind  conscious  to  it- 
self of  rectitude.  Virg.     See  ^  213,  R.  7. 

Rem.  4.  Many  adjectives,  instead  of  the  dative  of  the  object,  are 
often  followed  by  an  accusative  with  a  preposition. 

(1.)  Adjectives  signifying  useful,  fit,  and  the  opposite,  take  an  accusative  of 
the  thing  with  ad,  but  only  a  dative  of  the  person;  as,  Homo  ad  nullam  rem 
utilis.  Cic.     Locus  aptui  ad  insidias.  Id. 

(2.)  Adjectives  denoting  motion  or  tendency,  take  an  accusative  with  ad 
more  frequenth^  than  a  dative ;  as,  Pir/er  ad  pcenas,  ad  prcemia  vclor,  Ovid; 
Ad  dliquevi  morbum  procllvior,  Cic;  Ad  omne  facinus  pdratus,  Id.;  Piunus  ad 
fidem,  Liv. ; — sometimes  with  i« ;  as,  C'^e/*  in  puguam.  Sil. 

(3.)  Many  adjectives,  signifj-ing  au  affection  of  the  mind,  may  have  an  ac- 
cusative of  the  object  with  in,  trga,  or  adversus,  instead  of  the  dative;  as, 
Fidilis  in  filios.  Just.  MCitei-  actrbn  in  suos  partus.  Ovid.  Grutus  erga  me. 
Cic.    Gralum  adversus  te.  Id.     So  Disslmilis  in  dominum.  Tac. 

(4.)  Adjectives  signifying  like,  equal,  common,  etc.,  when  plural,  are  often 
followed  by  the  accusative  with  inter ;  as.  Inter  se  similes.  Cic.  Hsec  sunt  in- 
ter eos  coinmunia.  Id.     Liter  se  d'wersi.  Id. 

Rem.  5.  Projnor  and  proximus,  instead  of  the  dative,  have  sometimes,  like 
their  primitive /)ro/>e,  an  accusative;  as,  Cliiod  vitium  propius  virtutem  erat. 
Sail.  P.  Crasmis  proxhnvs  mare  Oceiinum  hicmdrat.  Ca;s.  Ayer,  qui  pruxlmus 
finera  MeyaldpolUurum  est.  Liv.  Cf.  §  238,  1. 

Rem.  6.  (a.)  Some  adjectives,  instead  of  the  dative,  have  at  times  an  abla- 
tive with  a  preposition.  Thus,  jxir,  communis,  constntaneus,  discors,  with  cum; 
as,  Quern  purem  cum  iTberis  fat  isti.  Sail.  Consentdneum  cum  iis  Uteris.  Cic. 
Civitis  sicum  disiovs.  Liv.  ho  dlii'nus  und  dirersus  with  a  or  ab ;  as,  Alieniis 
a  me,  Ter. ;  A  ratiOne  diversu.'!,  Cic;  or  without  a  preposition;  as,  Alienum 
nostra  amicitia.  Id. — {b.)  Frctus,  which  regularly  takes  the  ablative,  is  in  Livy 
consti-ued  with  tlie  dative;  as,  i'ortuniej'rctus;  nulli  re'i  fn'tus,  etc  Cf.  §  244. — 
(c.)  The  participial  ad^eciWcri  Junctus  and  caiijunttus,  instead  of  the  dative, 
take  sometimes  the  ablative  eithei  with  or  without  cum. 

Rem.  7.  Idem  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  dative,  chiefly  in  the  poets;  as, 
Jupiter  omnibus  idem,  Virg.  Invltum  qui  servat,  idem  J'diil  occidenti.  Hor. 
In  the  first  example,  omnibus  is  a  dative  of  the  object;  in  the  second,  the 
dative  follows  idem,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  construction  with  aiirdt,  and  is 
equivalent  to  quod  occidens,  or  quod  J'cuil  is,  qui  ocildit.  Stm'dis  is  construed 
in  the  same  manner  in  Hor.  Sat.  1,  3,  122.  Idem  is  generallv  followed  not  by 
a  case,  but  by  qtti,  ac,  atque,  ut,  quasi,  or  quam ;  sometimes  by  the  preposition 
cum.  Cf.  §  207,  R.  27,  (t/.)  Himui.-;  and  par  are  sometimes,  like  idem,  loUowed 
by  ac  and  atque. 

Rem.  8.  Some  verbal  substantives  are  followed  by  the  dative,  when  derived 
from  verbs  governing  the  dative;  as,  Justitia  est  obtemperdtio  scriptis  lepbus 
institutisque  pOpfdonim.  Cic.  Trdditio  dllcujus  rei  alteri.  Id.  Exprobrdtio 
cuiquam  velSris  fortmoB.  Liv. 

Note.  A  dative  of  the  object  often  follows  f5.^e  and  other  Terbs,  in  connection  with  a 
pi-edicate  nominatire  or  accusatire,  but  such  dative  is  dependent,  not  on  the  noun,  but 
on  the  verb.  Cf.  {  227,  R.  4. 
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DATIVE    AFTER    VERBS. 

§  225,\<2Cnoun  limiting  the  meaning  of  a  verb,  is  put  in 
the  dative,  tb  denote  the  object  to  or  for  which  any  thing  is,  or 
is  done ;  as, 

Mea  dOmns  tibi  pdtet,  Mv  house  is  open  to  you.  Cic.  Pars  q)lare  locum  tecto, 
A  part  choose  a  site  for  a  buildini/.  Virg.  Tibi  seris,  tibi  vietis,  You  sow  for 
yourself,  vou  reap  for  yourself.  Plaut.  Dret  iiGmini  co^nira  jjalriam  diuere  ex- 
ercitum  It  is  not  lawful  for  any  one  to  lead  an  army  against  his  country.  Cic. 
IIoc  tib'i  prCmitlo,  I  promise  yon  this.  Id.  J/(eret  latiri  liiulis  arundo.  Virg. 
^\\\\\o  fdhiihim  narras.  Hor.  Mlhi  reapoiisiiia  didit.  Virg.  Sic  vos  nan  vobis 
fertis  ariitra,  bores.  Id.  Oninibm  bonis  expedit  salvam  esse  remj)ub[icam.  Cic. 
A2)iat  habendo  ev.-<ein.  Virg. 

Note.  The  dative  is  thus  used  after  all  verbs,  whether  transitive  or  intrausitive,  per- 
gonal or  impersonal,  and  iu  hoth  voices,  provided  their  signification  admits  a  reference  to 
a  remoter  object,  for  whom  or  to  whose  benefit  or  injury  any  thing  is  done.  In  the  pas- 
sive voice,  from  their  nature,  neuter  verbs  can  only  be  so  construed  impersonally.  Cf. 
}  142,  1,  and  §  222,  2. 

Remark  1.  The  dative  after  many  verbs  is  rendered  not  by  to  or  for,  but  by  other 
prepositions,  or  without  a  preposition.  Many  intransitive  I/itin  verbs  are  translated 
into  English  by  verl)s  transitive,  and  the  dative  after  them  is  usually  rendered  like  the 
object  of  a  transitive  verb.— Most  verbs  after  which  the  sign.s  to  and /t>/  are  not  used 
■with  the  dative,  are  enumerated  in  this  and  the  following  sections. 

liliiujp.  Many  verbs  signifying  to  favor,  please,  trust,  assist,  and 
their  (V)^trarics,  also  to  command,  obey,  serve,  resist,  threaten,  and 
be  angir^',  take  a  dative  of  the  object. 

Note.  The  neuter  verbs  comprehended  in  this  rule  generally  express  in  the 
verbal  form  the  meaning  of  tiiose  adjectives,  which  are  followecl  by  the  dative, 
(cf.  §  222,  R.  1,)  Thus,  {a.)  Ilia  tibi  f  civet,  She  favors  »/<<«,  or  is  favorable  io 
oil.  Ovid.  Mihi  plCicCkit  Pomponlus,  niiniiiie  displwebat.  Cic.  did  sibi  f'ldiL 
_li)'-.  Non  licet  sui  comiiiodi  cntisCi  ndci  re  alteri.  Cic.  Kon  inndetur  illi  ajtati 
seditiam  fdcetur.  Id.  De.yj'riil  saluti  stue.  Id.  N&jue  milii  vestrti  decrcta  mix- 
iliantur.  Sail.  Impentt  nut  sercit  eolkcia  pciuida  cuique.  Hor.  Ohi'dire  ti  pdrere 
voluntati.  Cic.  Qiu^inam  factioni  iniiiiKoruiii  resistere  nequ'irerlt.  Sail.  Mihi 
mhiabdtur.  Cic.     Jr<i.<cl  inimicis.  C»s. 

(h.)  So  AduloT.  assmtior,  h'andinr,  cammo'lo,  fai-eo,  graflflcor,  ^rator,  gralulor,  and 
its  verbal  gratulabiindus,  IgnoscOj  indiilgeo,  lenDcinor,  palpor,  jmrco,  plaiulo,  respom/eo, 
Studeo,  siipparasitor ;  rrmuUir,  uicovimodo,  htvideu,  nSreo,  ob.siim,  officio ;—nrrldeo, 
pldceo;  displtceo;— credo,  fido,  conf'ido ;  dtxpcro,  diffido  :—adminimlor,  auxUior, 
rnedeor,  vifduor,  UpVulor,  pntrdcinor,  prUsiim,  siihcSiiio,  succiirro ;  de.^iiin,  in.<idior; — 
impiro,  mando,  modcror,  priT.r.rpio,  tempcro;  aiiscidto,  mongSror,  ubedio,  obsicundo, 
obs&ipior,  obtempiro,  pareo,  dido  aiidiens  sum; — nnrillor,  faniulor,  wiiiistro,  servio, 
inservio,  prcrstolor ; — adversor,  refiagor,  obt,to,  vbtncto,  rcliictor,  renitor,  rfpiigno,  rS- 
sisto,  and,  chiefly  iu  the  poets,  belln,  certo,  hirtor,  piigno  :—nnnor,  comm'vior,  inter' 
minor ; — Im^cor,  succensto,  stotnAchor.—To  these  may  be  added  rfqiw,  ailerquo.  conncior, 
dcgSniro,  e.rcelh,  nubo,  siippedlto,  pravaricor,  rccipio  (to  promise),  rcnitncio,  snadeo, 
persitaileo,  dissiiadto,  suppUco,  vacn,  virteor,  and  sometimes  niisceo  and  Idten: — also  the 
impersonals  orcTrfie,  cnm-init,  rondiicil,  contingit,  dicet,  tluUl,  expedit.  licit,  Mtt,  or 
Kibet,  liquet,  placet,  etc.— (f.)  Intransitive  verbs  governing  a  dative  are  often  used  imper- 
soually  iu  the  passive  with  the  same  case ;  as,  mini  ini-V/ctur.  I  am  envied.  Miki  7nall- 
didtHr,  I  am  reviled.  MVii  parcltur,  I  am  spared.  Hor.  Hoc  pirstiadetur  mVii,  I  am 
persuaded  of  this. 

(1,)  (rt.)  Many  of  the  above  verbs,  which,  as  intransitive,  take  the  dative, 
sometimes  become  transitive  and  are  followed  by  an  accusative;  as,  udnlor, 
au.^iulto,  blandior,  dPt/eiiero,  despSro,  indu'yeo,  lale'o,  medeor,  iim/icor,  m'>derar, 
obtreito,  prcestOlor,  procideo,  etc.;  as,  ^(/((/((/i  ahquem.  Cic.  Hanc  can- (%en^- 
res.  Ovid.  I/ultilyeo  me.  Ter.  Iltijus  adventum  prwstolans.  Cses.  PrOrldere 
rem  frumentdriam.  Id. — Sometimes  also  by  a  preposition  and  the  ablative  or 
accusative ;  as,  A  Stolcis  dfyenercivit  Puncetius.  Cic.  De  repiiblicii  desrierare. 
Id.  Oblreetdrunt  inter  se.  Nep. — or  by  a  dependent  clause ;  as,  Quse  desperat 
tractdla  nitescere  posse,  relhiquit.  Hor. 
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(5.)  Others,  as  transitive  verbs,  have,  with  the  dative,  an  accii'sative,  ex- 
pressed or  understood;  as,  impero,  vuuulo,  mlnislro,  rninar,  comminor,  intomlnor, 
jji-CBCij)io,  recipio,  renwuio,  etc.;  as,  Kqnites  imperat  dciicitibus ;  where  to^c'«- 
dos  is  perhaps  to  be  supjilied,  He  etijoiiis  upon  the  states  the  pi'ovidiiig  of  cav- 
alry. Cjes.  See  §  274,  K.  5.  ilinistrdve  victura  ulicui.  Varr.  Deflagriltionem 
urbi  et  Itdl'uB  tOli  mlnabdtur.  Cic. 

{c.)  jEquo  and  ddcerjiw  are  construed  with  the  accus.ative  and  either  the  da- 
tive or  cum  with  the  ablative. — Jnvkko  takes  either  a  single  dative  of  the  per- 
son or  thing,  a  dative  of  the  person  and  an  accusative  of  the  thing;  as,  Hoito- 
rem  void  invuknl.  Hor. ;  or,  when  invldere  is  used  in  the  sense  of  prirure,  a  da- 
tive of  the  person  and  an  ablative  of  the  thing;  as,  Non  inindcruiit  laude  sua 
muUenbus.  Liv.  In  Horace,  by  a  Greek  construction,  the  genitive  is  once  used 
instead  of  the  accusative  or  ablative  of  the  thing;  as,  2ieque  ille  scposiii  cueris 
nee  longcB  invldet  dveii<B. 

(d.)  Cedo,  used  transitively,  takes  a  dative  of  the  person  and  an  accusative 
of  the  thing;  but  sometimes  the  thing  is  expressed  by  the  ablative;  as,  cedere 
dllcui  possessione  hm-torum.     So,  also,  concedo  libl  I6cum,  or  concCdo  tibi  loco. 

(2.)  Many  verbs  which,  from  their  significations,  might  be  included  in  the 
above  classes,  are,  as  transitive  verbs,  only  followed  by  an  accusative;  as, 
dilecto,  jiwo,  adjuvo,  adjuto,  kedo,  offtndo,  etc. — Juheo  is  followed  by  the  accusa- 
tive with  an  infinitive,  and  sometimes  by  the  accusative  alone,  or  the  da- 
tive with  the  infinitive  or  subjunctive;  as,  Jubeo  te  bene  sperare.  Cic.  Lex 
Jubet  eA  (/uce  fdcienda  stmt.  Id.  Ubi  Bntanmco  jussil  exsurgcre.  Tac.  Quibus 
'jtisserat,  nt  instantibus  resisterent.  Id. — Fido  and  confldo  are  often  followed  by 
the  ablative,  with  or  without  a  preposition;  as,  Fldere  cursu.  Ovid.  Cf.  §  245. 

§  S24:.  Wany  verbs  compounded  with  these  eleven  prepo- 
sitions, dd,  am^rcon,  hi,  inter,  6b,  post,  jyrce,  j^ro,  siih,  and  super, 
are  followed  by  the  dative ;  as, 

A7tntie  coeptis,  Be  favorable  to  our  undertakings.  Virg.  Romitnis  eqnitibus 
Uteris  off eruntui;  Letters  are  brought  to  the  Roman  knights.  Cic.  Anteidlere 
omnibus.  To  e.xcel  all.  Id.  Antitulit  ir£B  religionem.  Nep.  Aadetque  viris  ton- 
currere  virgo.  Virg.  Exerdtum  exercitui,  duces  ducibus  conqjdrdre.  Liv.  Imnti- 
net  his  acr.  Ovid.  PCcori  signum  impressit.  Virg.  Nux  prajlio  inlervenit.  Liv. 
Interdlxit  histrionibus  scenam.  Suet.  Meis  commodis  officis  et  obstas.  Cic. 
Cum  se  hostium  telis  objiicissent.  Id.  Posihabui  mea  si'ria  ludo.  Virg.  Certd- 
mini  2)7-CBsedit.  Suet.  Hibernis  Labunum  prceposuit.  Cajs.  Genibus  procum- 
bere.  Ovid.  Miseris  succurrere  disco.  Virg.  lis  subsldia  submiltebat.  Cses. 
Timldis  supervinit  jEgle.  Virg. 

Note  1.  This  rule  implies  that  the  compound  retains  the  meaning  of  the 
preposition;  and  the  dative  following  such  compound  is  then  used  instead  of 
the  case  governed  by  the  preposition.  When  such  compounds  are  transitive 
they  have  with  the  dative  an  accusative  also,  like  other  transitive  verbs. 

1.  AccSf/o,  accresco,  accumho^  acrjiilesro,  ddcqn'ito,  aillurreo^  adjdceo,  adiin,  a'Inato,  ad- 
tto,  adstipulor,  adxum,  adversor,  aff'ulgeo,  ailabor,  alludo,  annuo,  appareo,  a/iplaiido, 
apprdpiiiijtio,  arrepo,  arrldeo,  asjilro,  CL-ssentior,  asstdeo,  assistn,  assiiesco,  a,''xurgo ; — 
addo,  ad/ubeo,  adjicio,  adjun^o,  admoveo,  adcerto,  advoico,  affiro,  <ifflgo,  atligo,  ap- 
pOno,  apptico,  aspergo. 

2.  Antccedo,  anticello,  anteeo,  antesto,  antgvSiiio,  antSverto  ; — antifiro.  antS/idbeo, 
antipono. 

3.  CuluFreo.,  coUiido,  conciiio,  congnm,  consentio^  cons5no.  cnnsnesco,  convlvo,  and, 
chiefly  in  the  poets,  coco,  conciuntju,  coucurro,  contendo ; — confero,  conjungn,  cumparo, 
compono. 

4.  Licldo,  incubo,  inr.umbo,  indnrmio,  ingHmisco,  iiihrrreo,  'inhin,  ninascor,  innltor, 
insiJeo,  i7isist'.i,  insto,  insudo,  insuUo,  ini-ddo,  iuvlgilo,  illacrimo,  illndn,  hnmineo,  im- 
tnSrior,  immuror,  impendeo,  insmn  : — hnmisceo,  imptrtio,  impdno,  hH])ri7?io,  iiicldo,  in- 
sludo,  induo,  infSro,  higSro,  injicio,  iniSro,  inspergo,  insuesco,  tnuro. 

6.  Interccdn,  inlerctdo,  intercludo,  interjaceo,  inlermico,  iiitersum,  intervSnio ; — iiiter- 
dlco,  interjicio,  interpOno. 
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50        Obnvibulo,  Sberro,  dblqvtto,  oblnctor,  obmnrmxlro,  obrlpo,   obsto,    obsislo,  obstrSpo, 
!,  oht'r-cto,  nbvSnio,  oin-trsor,  occumbo,  occiirro,  occurso,  oJflcio;—obduco,  objicio, 
offumJo,  oppono. 

t/ero,  posthdheo,  postpSno,  postpxito,  poxtscrlbo. 

•cedo,  prcpcurro,  prcpeo,  prrrluceo,  prcpmtneo,  preeniCeo,  preBitdeo,  praavm^jirO' 
vertor ; — prtrfcro,  pra-flcio,  pratpOno. 
'nbo,  prd/lcio,  prupitgno,  prospicio,  prSvtdeo. 

10.  Sucre/to,  succresco,  sucainiho,  succiirrn,  suff'lcio,  suJfrSgor,  subSleo,  SJibjieeo, 
siibrSpo,  subunn,  sitbvcnio ; — subdo,  subjicio,  subjiigo,  submitto,  itippOrw,  substerno. 

11.  Supercurro,  sfipersto,  supersum,  aupervSnio,  svpervivo. 

Note  2.  In  some  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  the  meaning  of  the 
preposition  is  lost.  Such  compounds  are  either  not  followed  by  a  dative,  or 
the  case  depends,  not  on  the  preposition,  but  on  the  signification  of  the  verb, 
according  to  §  223. 

Remark  1.  (a.)  Some  verbs,  compounded  with  db,  de,  ex,  circum,  and  cori' 
tra,  are  occasionally  followed  by  the  dative;  as,  nhsum,  demm,  delabor,  despero, 
exado,  linumdo,  liriumfundo,  aranitjiuev,  circuwjido,  contrddico,  conirafo ;  as^ 
Stria  capiti  drlujis^i,  'I'lie  garlands  having  fallen  from  his  head.  Virg.  Numqux 
nummi  txadPrimt  tibiV  I'laut.  Tifjris  urbi  ctrcumfumlitur.  Plin.  Slbi  desperans. 
Ca's. — (6. )  Civcumdo  and  circumfundo  take  either  an  accusative  of  the  tiling  with 
a  dative  of  the  person,  or  an  ablative  of  the  thing  with  an  accusative  of  the  per- 
son; US,  circvmdo  (illcui  aislodids,  or  drcumdo  dliquem  aistodiis.  Aspergo,  in- 
si}er</o,  doiio,  impertio,  exm,  and  iiiduo,  are  construed  in  the  same  manner. 
Cf.  \  251,  R.  2. 

Rem.  2.  Some  verbs  of  repelling  and  taking  away  (most  of  which  are  com- 
pounds of  a/>,  </(%  or  fx),  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  dative,  though  more 
commoulv  by  the  ablative;  as,  dbiyo,  abr6<jo,  absiindo,  avfero,  ddinw,  arceo, 
difendo,  divio,  dcpello,  dirOyo,  dCtrdho,  eiipio,  eruo,  exi  alio,  eximo,  extorqueo,  ex- 
trdho,  exito,  prohibeo,  surn'pio.  Thus,  Ncc  inihi  te  eripicnt,  Nor  shall  they  take 
vou  from  me.  Ovid.  Solsdtlimi  pecori  diftndite.  Virg.  Hunc  arcebis  p6c6ri.  Id. 
So  rarely  abrumpo,  lillcrw,  furor,  and  rdpio. 

Rem.  3.  Some  verbs  of  differing  (compounds  of  di  or  dis)  likewise  occur 
with  the  dative,  instead  of  the  ablative  with  the  preposition  db,  or  poetically 
with  the  ablative  alone;  nt^,  differo,  disci-ipo,  discordu,  disst?iiio,  dissweo,  disio  ; 
as.  Quantum  s'unpkx  hikirisque  nt-poti  discreptt,  tt  quantum  ducordet,  parent 
avaro.  llor.  Dhtdbh  infido  scurraJ  amicus.  Hor.  Grtucis  TuscdniccB  sidiucB  dif- 
ferunt.  Quint.  Cvnmdla  difftrt  sermuni.  Hor.  So  likewise  misceo;  as,  Mista 
modestia;  yrdvUas.  Cic. 

Reji.  4.  JIanv  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions,  especially  with  ad,  con, 
and  in,  instead  of  the  dative,  either  constantly  or  occasionally  take  the  case 
of  the  preposition,  which  is  frequently  repeated.  Sometimes,  also,  a  preposi- 
tion of  similar  signification  is  used ;  as,  Af{  pr'imam  vocem  tlmidas  advertitis 
cures.  Ovid.  Nano  cwm  anlhessU.  Ncp.  Saxn  rides  sold  codhscere  c-A\ce.  hxicr. 
Infernnt  omnia  in  igncm.  Cks.  Sikx  imumhcbat  ad  amnem.  Virg.  Innixus 
moderamine  ndvis.  Ovid.  In  Pansam  frdtrera  innixus.  Plin.  Conferte  hane 
pdrem  cum  illo  bello.  Cic.  In  this  substitution  of  one  preposition  for  another, 
&/ is  used  for  fn,  and  in  for  dd ;  db  tor  ex  ;  dd,  ante,  contra,  and  in,  for  Ob ;  da 
and  ante,  for  j)rd. 

Rem.  5.  Neuter  verbs  of  motion  or  of  rest  in  a  place,  when  compounded 
with  the  prepositions,  dd,  ante,  con,  in,  etc.,  either  take  the  dative,  or,  acquir- 
ing an  active  signification,  are  followed  by  the  accusative;  as,  Helvetii  reliquos 
Gallos  virtiVe  praiccdunt,  The  Helvetii  surpass  the  other  Gauls  in  valor.  Oaas. 
Uterque,  Isocratem  ceidle  prwcurrit.  Cic.  bo  prceeo,  pi-cesto,  praverto,  pi-(^ello. 
See  ^  233,  (a.)     , 

§  235r-Nfc^  Verbs  compounded  vritli  satis,  bene,  and  male,  are 
followed  by  tife\dative  ;  as, 
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-Bf  natdrjE  cMegTbus  ««<(■«/■«  i<,  He  satisfied  both  nature  and  the  laws.  Cic. 
Tibi  dii  bm''faciiint  omnes,  May  all  the  gods  bless  you.  I'laut.  But  also,  \m\- 
cum  erga  bine  fi<-i.   Id.    Aldledlcit  utriqut.  Hor.    So  sdiisclo,  bcnedtto,  mdlefac'w, 

>foTK.  These  compounds  are  often  written  separately ;  and  the  dative  always  depends 
not  on  satif,  bine,  and  male,  but  on  the  simple  verb.  So,  also,  bine  and  male  aJicui 
vSlo  :  as,  Tibi  bene  fx  dH?)«o  volo.  Ter.  lUi  ego  ex  omnibus  optlme  volo.  Plant.  Non 
eibi  male  vult.  Petron.  In  like  manner  va/cre  rfjcr),  and  ra/e  rflco  ,■  as,  AiigKftKS  disrl- 
dens  {e  curia)  sgdentibus  singulis  vdtere  dlcibal.  Suet.  Tibi  vaWtirire  non  licet  gratis. 
Sen. — In  late  writers  binSdlco  and  ^naildlco  sometimes  take  the  accusative. 

II.  Verbs  in  the  passive  voice  are  sometimes  followed  by  a  dative  of  the 
agent,  chiefly  in  the  poets  and  the  later  prose  writers;  as,  Quulquid  in  hac 
causa  nilhi  susceptum  est.  Cic.  Neque  lernitur  ulji,  Nor  is  he  seen  bv  anj'  one. 
Virg.  Nulla  iudrum  audita  mlhi  neque  visa  sdiOrum.  Id.  Barbdrus  hic  eejo  sum, 
quia  non  intelliyov  ulli.  Ovid.  But  the  agent  after  passives  is  usually  in  the 
ablative  with  a  or  ab.  See  ^  248,  I. 

1   UI.    The  participle  in  dus  is  followed  by  a  dative  of  the  agent ; 

Und<i  omnibus  enddffanda,  The  wave  over  which  (we)  all  must  pass.  Hor. 
Nobis,  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  lu:r,  Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormiendd.  Catull. 
A'lhibenda  est  nobis  dillgentia,  We  must  use  diligence.  Cic.  Vestigia  sumnidnini 
hdniinum  sibi  tuenda  esse  dicit.  Id.  Si  vis  me  Jiere,  doltnduni  est  primum  ipsi 
tibi.  Hor.     Fntiendum  mihi  piitdci,  ut  respondirem.  Id. 

Remark  1.  The  dative  is  sometimes  wanting  when  the  agent  is  indefinite; 
as,  Orandum  est,  ut  sit  mens  sCina  in  corpOre  sano.  Juv.  Hic  cincendum  aut  m6- 
riendum,  tnilites,  est.  Liv.  In  such  examples,  tibi,  vobis,  nobis,  hdminibuSy  etc., 
may  be  supplied.  Cf.  §  141,  R.  2. 

Rem.  2.  The  participle  in  dus  sometimes,  though  rarely,  has,  instead  of  the 
dative  of  the  agent,  an  ablative  with  a  or  db ;  as,  Mjh  eus  in  deoruin  immortdlinin 
nuinero  venerandos  a  vobis  et  cdlendos  initdtos  f  Cic.  Hcec  a  me  in  dicendo  pi-co- 
tereunda  non  sunt.  Id. — The  dative  after  participles  in  dus  is  by  some  referred 
to  §  226. 

'|1V.    Verbs  signifying  motion  or  tendency  are  followed  by  an  ac- 
cusative with  ad  or  in  ;  as, 

Ad  tempi  um  Palhidis  Ibnnt.  Virg.  Ad  prfetorcm  hdminem  traxit.  Cic.  Vergit 
ad  septenitriones.  Cajs.    In  conspectuni  venire.  Nep. 

So  cwrz-o,  dUco,  fero,  J'esti7io,  J  ugio,  inclino,  lego,  mitto,  pergo,  porta,  prcecipt- 
to,  pirdpero,  tendo,  tollo,  vddo,  verto. 

Remark  1.  So  likewise  verbs  of  calling,  exciting,  etc. ;  as,  Eurum.  ad  se 
vdcat.  Virg.  Provdeasse  ad  pugnam.  Cic.  So  dnimo,  lioiior,  incito,  invito,  M- 
cesso,  stimulo,  sustito ;  to  which  may  be  added  alilneo,  confurmo,  periineo,  and 
tpecto. 

Rem.  2.  But  the  dative  is  sometimes  used  after  these  verbs ;  as.  Clamor  it 
ccelo.  Virg.  Dum  tibi  litei-m  niece  venianl.  Cic.  Gregem  viridi  compellere  hibis- 
co.  Virg.  Sedibus  hunc  refer  ante  suis.  Id.  After  venio  both  constructions 
are  used  at  the  same  time;  as,  Venit  mihi  in  mentem.  Cic.  Venit  mihi  in  sus- 
piciOueni.  Nep.  Eu7n  vCnissc  Genuanis  in  amicitiam  cognoverat.  Cces.  Pi-d^ 
pinquo  (to  approach)  takes  the  dative  only. 

Rem.  3.  Sometimes  also  verbs  signifying  motion  are  followed  by  an  accusa- 
tive of  place  without  a  preposition,  a  supine  in  um,  an  infinitive,  or  an  adverb 
of  place;  a.9;  l\i>va:\.m  prdfeUm  est.  /^t  domum.  Rus  ibam.  La\inia  venit  II- 
tOra.  Virg.  Neque  ego  te  densum  venio.  Plant.  Non  nos  iJhycos  poptilaro 
pendtes  viniinus.   Virg.     Hue  va-it.  Plant.    See  ^  237,  276,  II.  271,  N.  2. 

Rem.  4.  After  do,  scribo,  or  mitto  literas,  the  person  for  whom  they  are  \vrit- 
ten  or  to  whom  they  are  sent,  is  put  either  in  tlie  dative  or  in  the  accusative 
wi.h  rtJ;  as,  Ai  to  J(Jco  tibi  iUeras  ante  dcderamus.  Cic.    VuUurcius  literas  slbi 
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ad  Catillnam  datns  esse,  dicehat.  Id.  Qesar  scribit  Labieno  cum,  etc.  Cojs.  Ad 
me  Curius  de  te  scripsit.  Cic.  But  to  give  one  a  letter  to  deliver  is  also  ex- 
pressed by  dare  lUeras  aliiui,  and  also  the  delivery  of  the  letter  by  the  bearer. 

§  22©.^^— tSs<  is  followed  by  a  dative  denoting  a  possessor  ;— 

the  thing  possessed  being  the  subject  of  the  verb. 

JCft  thus  used  may  generally  be  ti'anslated  by  the  verb  to  have  with  the 
dative  as  its  subject;  as,  Est  mlhi  ddmi  pater,  I  have  a  father  at  home.  Virg. 
Sunt  nobis  milia  puma,  We  have  mellow  apples.  Id.  Gratia  nobis  op/us  est  lud, 
We  have  need  of  your  favor.  Cic.  Innocentise  pins  per'ituli  quam  honoris  est. 
Sail.  An  nesds  longas  regibus  esse  mAntisf  Ovid.  So  with  an  infinitive  as  the 
subject,  Nev  tibi  sit  dw-os  dcuisse  in  pralia  denies.  Tib.  4,  3,  3.  The  first  and 
second  persons  of  sum  are  not  thus  construed. 

Remark  1.  Hence  mihi  est  nomen  signifies,  I  have  the  name,  mv  name  is,  or 
I  am  called.  The  proper  name  is  put  either  in  the  nominative,  the  dative,  or 
the  genitive.  See  §204,  R.  8.  So  also  co(jnonien,  cognomentum,  and,  in  Taci- 
tus, vdiabidum,  est  mihi. — Sometimes,  also,  a  possessive  adjective  agreeing  with 
noiiun,  etc.,  supplies  the  place  of  the  proper  name;  as,  Est  mihi  namtn  Tar- 
qul Ilium.  Gell.     Mercuriale  inqydsuere  mihi  cognomen.  Hor. 

Rkm.  2.  The  dative  is  used  with  a  similar  signification  after /wee,  siippetit, 
dhist,  deesf,  and  dt^Jit ;  as,  Pauper  evim  non  est,  cui  ri-rum  siippi'lit  Usus.  Hor. 
Si  mihi  Cauda  foret,  cercdpithecus  eram.  Mart.  D'fuit  nrs  vobis.  Ovid.  Non 
d'lfdre  Arsacidis  virtutem.  Tac.  Lnc  mihi  non  dcjit.  Virg.  Hoc  mum  OH  oA- 
fvit.  Cic. 

Rem.  3.  With  the  dative  of  the  person  after  est  Sallust  and  Tacitus  some- 
times join,  bv  a  Greek  idiom,  rd^ens,  ciipiens,  {i]id  inviius ;  as,  Quia  neque  plebi 
militia  volenti  (esse)  ptitabdtur.  Because  the  common  people  were  not  thought 
to  like  the  war.  Sail.  Ut  quibusque  bellum  invltis  uut  cupientibus  erat.  Accord- 
ing as  each  liked  or  disliked  the  war.  Tac. 

Dative  of  the  End  or  Purpose. 

§  227li^~ iSum,  and  several  other  verbs,  are  followed  by  two 

datives,  on^of  which  denotes  the  olf/ect  to  which,  the  other  the 

end  for  which,  any  thing  is,  or  is  done  ;  as, 

Mihi  maxinicE  est  curaj,  It  is  a  very  great  care  to  me.  Cic.  Spiro  nobis  hanc 
co7ijun<liOnem  voluptfiti  y^re,  I  hope  this  union  will  aflbrd  us  pleasure.  Id. 
ISlfitri  puellam  ddno  dedit.  Ter.  Fiibio  laudi  datum  est.  Cic.  Vltio  id  tibi  '(.'er- 
tunt.  Plaut.  /(/  tibi  hondri  hdbctur.  Cic.  Mdturavit  collegaj  venire  auxllio.  Liv. 
Cui  bono  fuit  f  To  whom  was  it  an  advantage  i*  Cic. 

Remark  1.  The  verbs  after  which  two  datives  occur,  are  sum,  fSre,  fio,  do,  riono, 
dfico,  liabeo,  rSliiK/iio,  tribuo,  vertn ;  also  curro,  eo,  mil  to,  jiroficiscur,  vSiiio,  appono,  as- 
sigtw,  ccdo,  cSmparo,  pateo,  suppSdito,  Smo,  and  some  others. 

~KKMv  2.  The  dative  of  the  end  or  purpose  is  often  used  after  these 
verbs,  without  the  dative  of  the  object;  as, 

'E-x.%m\t\o  est  formica,  The  ant  is  (serves  for)  an  example.  Hor.  Absentium 
bdna  divisui  fufre.  Liv.  Rel'iquit  pignori  pt'ttdmina.  Plaut.  Qu^e  esui  et  potui 
sunt.  Gell.  Ksse  dPvUui,  To  be  a  subject  of  ridicule.  Tac.  Receptui  cdmre, 
To  sound  a  retreat.  Cais.     Aliquid  dOti  dicdre,  To  set  out  as  dowry.  Cic. 

V---R£M.  3.  (a.)  The  verb  sum,  with  a  dative  of  the  end,  may  be  va- 
Ti^usly  rendered  ;  as  by  the  words  hrings,  affords,  serves,  does,  etc. 
TlitJ  sign  /or  is  often  omitted  Avith  this  dative,   especially  after  sum; 
instead  of  it,  as,  or  some  other  particle,  may  at  times  be  used ;  as, 
20 
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Ignavia  frit  ttbi  magno  dedccori,  Cowardice  will  bring  gre.it  disf^nce  to  yon. 
Cic.  Ikec  rts  est  arguiiiciito,  This  thing  is  an  argninent,  or  serves  as  an  argu- 
ment. Id.     Hoc  vitio  mild  dmt,  This  they  set  down   as  a  fanlt  in  me.      tlnl- 

versos   ciiraj  hubult.    Suet.      Uiki  res  erat  nwyno   usui was  of  great  use. 

Lucii.    QuodXWn  magndpere  cordi  est^  mild  vehementer  displitet,  What  is  a  great 
pleasure,  an  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  }-ou,  etc.  Id. 

(6.)  Sometimes  the  words  Jit,  able,  readt/,  etc.,  must  be  supplied,  especially 
before  a  geiimd  or  a  gerundive;  as,  Qiium  solvendo  tifitafes  ncm  essenf,  ....  not 
able  to  pay.  Cic.  JJ'ivites,  (jui  dneri  fC-rendo  essenl.  Liv.  Q.u<z  restinguendo 
igni  forait.  Liv.     Radix  ejus  est  vescendo.  PHn. 

Rem.  4.  Instead  of  the  dative  of  the  end,  a  predicate  nominative  or  accusa- 
tive is  sometimes  used;  as,  Naturu  tu  iUi  pater  e«.  By  nature  you  are  his 
father.  Amor  est  exitium  peeori  :  or  the  purpose  is  expressed  by  the  accusa- 
tive vv  ith  ad  or  in ;  as,  Allcui  comes  est  ad  bellum.  Cic.  Se  Bends  in  clientelam 
dhabant.  Ca?s. :  or  by  the  ablative  with  /wo;  as,  Inndeentia  pro  mallvolentia 
d0.ii  ite/)it.  Sail.   Akibws  sunt  arbdies  pro  cuhilibui.   Cces. 

Rem.  5.  Instead,  also,  of  the  dative  of  the  end  or  pui-pose,  quo  ?  to  what  end? 
for  what  purpose  V  why  ?  sometimes  occurs,  with  an  accusative,  which  gen- 
erally depends  on  a  verb  understood,  or  with  an  infinitive  or  a  clause;  as.  Quo 
mi)n  fortiiunm,  si  nun  conceditur  iitii  Hor.  Quo  tibi,  Paslphaf,  pretiOsas  suniSre 
Testes  f  Ovid. 

Rem.  6.  After  do  and  other  similar  active  verbs  an  accusative  of  the  purpose 
is  found  in  apposition;  as,  Lat'ini  eoronam  auream  Jdvi  donum  in  Caj/itdliian 
mitlunt.  Liv.     Alfcui  comitem  esse  datum.  Cic.    Cf.  §  204,  R.  1;  and  §  230,  E.  2. 

Note.  The  dative,  instead  of  the  accusative,  is  sometimes  used  after  the 
infinitive,  when  a  dative  precedes,  and  the  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  omitted; 
as,  Vobis  nihtsse  est  fortlhus  esse  vlris.  Liv.  Maximo  tibi  et  civi  et  dQci  evddere 
contiyit.  \sx.\.  Max.    See  §§  206,  K.  6,  and  239,  R.  1. 

DATIVE    AFTER    PARTICLES. 

§  2S8.     Some   particles  are  followed  by  the  dative  of  the 

object ;  us, 

1.    Some  adverbs  derived  from  adjectives;  as, 

Prdpius  Tibtri  qiiam  Therinopylis.  Nep.  Prvxime  castris,  Ver}'  near  to  the 
camp.  Ca;s.  Pruj)ius  stabulis  avmenta  tinerent.  Virg.  Conyriienter  naturte, 
cvHvenientenjue  vivere,  Agreeably  to  nature.  Cic.  I'jmurus  quam  f:\hi  eonstan- 
ter  evnrenienterque  duat,  mm  labCtrat.  Id.  '^imim  nlmuini  bene  est.  Afrau.  Mlhi 
nuni'juani  in  rita  fait  imHius.  Hor.  V'nere  vitaj  hoinlnum  dinlce.  Cic.  Bene 
nilhi,  bene  vobis.  l^laut.  So,  Mihi  obciam  viuisti.  Cic.  In  eertCimina  scevo  tom- 
nvnus  Ire  viro.  SO.  QiKtsiOres  prOcindx  mihi  prasLo  fuerunt.  Cic.  ISdmos  est 
exadversum  Mileto.  App.  . 

Remark.  Prdpins  and  proxlme,  like  their  primitive  2»'6j>e,  ai'e  sometimes 
construed  with  a  and  the  ablative;  as,  Prope  a  meis  aidibus.  Cic.  StellxB 
erranles  propius  a  terris.  Id.  A  Sura  proxime  est  PIdUscum,  02>pidum  Partito- 
rum.  Pliii. 

2.  Certain  prepositions,  especially  in  comic  writers;  as,  ^fi]d  clam  est,  It  is 
unknown  to  me.  Plant.  Contra  nobis.  Id.  But  in  such  instances  they  seem 
rather  to  be  used  like  adjectives. 

3.  Certain  interjections;  as,  Heimild!  Ah  me !  Virg.  Va  mihi!  Wo  is  me  I 
Ter.    Vie  viais  esse".'  Liv.    Vie  r-iissro  mild.  Plaut.     ] km  tibi.  Id.  Ecce  tibi.  Cic. 

Note,  (a.)  The  dative  of  the  substantive  pronouns  seems  sometimes  nearly 
redundant,  l>ut  it  always  conveys  the  cxprcsbion  of  a  lively  feeling,  and  is 
therefjra  termed  datlvus  cthicus;  as, 
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Fur  mTlii  es,  ....  in  my  opinion.  Plant.  An  ille  mlhi  liher,  cut  mulier  impernt? 
Cic.  Tongilium  mihi  eduxit.  Id.  Uiii  nunc  nObis  deus  ille  muyisterl  Virsr. 
Ecce  t\\)\  bebosas  !  Cic.  Ihm  iVoi  talenlum  ai-fjenti !  Phllip2}lcuin  est.  Plaut.  Slbi 
is  sometimes  subjoined  quite  pleonastically  to  suus ;  as,  Suo  slbi  glddio  hunc 
jugulo.  Plaut.     Ignorans  suo  slbi  servit  puii'i.  Id.     Sibi  suo  tempdre. 

{b.)  The  following  phrases  also  occur  with  vulo  and  a  reflexive  pronoun : 
quid  libi  vis  f  what  do  you  want  ?  quid  sibi  iste  vult  f  what  does  he  want  V  quid 
vuli  sibi  hcEC  oralio  f  what  does  this  speech  mean  ?  quid  hcBC  sibi  dona  vUlunt  ? 
what  is  the  meaning  of  these  presents?  or,  what  is  their  object? 

ACCUSATIVE. 

ACCUSATIVE    AFTER    VERBS. 

§  S99L~r  The  object  of  a  transitive  verb  is  put  in  the  accusa- 
tive ;  as,    \  f 

Legatos  miitunt,  They  send  ambassadors.  C£es.  Animus  mdvet  corpus,  The 
mind  moves  the  body.  Cic.  Da  veniam  hanc,  Grant  this  favor.  Ter.  Eum 
imitdti  sunt,  They  imitated  him.  Cic.     Piscem  Syri  veneranlur.  Id. 

V.KEMARK  1.   A  transitive  verb,  with  the  accusative,  often  takes  a 
gejiitive,  dative,  or  ablative,  to  express  some  additional  relation ;  as, 

Tfe  fonr/nco  amenti£e,  I  convict  you  of  madness.  Cic.  Da  Wcw??i  melioribus. 
Give  place  to  j'our  betters.  Ter.  Sulvit  $e  Teucria  luctu,  Troy  frees  herself 
fi'om  grief.  Virg.     See  those  cases  respectively. 

REJf.  2.  Such  is  the  difference  of  idiom  between  the  Latin  and  English  languages,  that 
many  verbs  considered  transitive  iu  one,  are  used  as  intransitive  in  the  other.  Hence, 
in  translating  transitive  Latin  verbs,  a  preposition  must  often  be  supplied  in  English ; 
as,  Ut  vie  cdvSret,  That  he  should  beware  of  me.  Oic.  On  the  other  hand,  many  verbs, 
which  iu  Latin  are  intransitive,  and  do  not  take  an  accusative,  are  rendered  into  English 
by  transitive  verbs ;  as,  Ille  mlhi  fdvet.  He  favors  me :  and  many  verbs  originally  iu- 
tramfitive  acquire  a  transitive  signification, 

~'XIem,  3,    The  verb  is  sometimes  omitted : — 

1.  To  avoid  its  repetition;  as,  Erentum  sSnatus,  quern  (scil.  dai-e)  videbitur, 
ddbit.  Liv. 

2.  The  inteiTOgative  interjection  g'uifZ?  what?  depends  on  ois  or  censes.  So 
also  quiiJverof  quid  igiturf  quid  ergo?  quid  enimf  Avhich  are  always  followed 
by  another  question,  and  both  questions  may  be  united  into  one  proposition, 
the  first  serving  merely  to  introduce  the  i'nteiTogation.  With  quid  posteaf 
quid  turn  ?  supply  sequitur.  With  quid  quod,  occurring  in  transitions,  dicam  de 
eo  is  omitted,  but  it  maybe  rendered  'nay,'  '  nay  even,'  '  but  now,'  'more- 
over,' etc.,  without  an  interrogation. — Dlcam  is  also  to  be  supplied  with  quid 
tnultaf  quid  jAuraf  ne  multa;  ne  midtis  ;  ne  plUra.  The  infinitive  (/kere  is  also 
sometimes  omitted ;  as,  Nimis  multa  videor  de  me.  Cic.    JPerge  reliqua.  Id. 

11^3^  4,    The  accusative  is  often  omitted : — 

1.  Wlien  it  is  a  reflexive  pronoun ;  as,  Nox  pi-cedjMat,  scU.  se.  Virg.  Turn 
j)rora  avertit.  Id.    Eo  IdrCilum,  scil.  me.  Hor. 

The  reflexives  are  usually  wanting  after  dbSieo,  abstineo,  acr.ingo,  adceqvo.  cpquo,  ag- 
glSmHro,  niigeo,  celSro,  congcmiiio,  coiUlnuo,  dldliio,  decQquo,  i/eshio,  diffiro,  diiro, 
Irinnpo,  Jiecto,  dcflecto,  factsso,  incipio,  inclino,  instnuo,  irrumpo,  jungo,  Idvo,  laxo, 
Unin,  maturo,  mollio,  m<jveo,muto,  pono,  prcPcipVn,  prOrumpo,  qiidtio,  rSmitta,  rctractu, 
scdo,  sisto,  Mabulo,  .ii/ppSdito,  tarda,  tlneo,  tetido,  trajirio,  traiisiyiitto,  turbo,  vdrio,  vergo, 
verto,  dcverto,  rSverto,  vestio,  vibro  ;  and  more  rarely  after  many  others. 

2,  When  it  is  something  indefinite,  has  been  previously  expressed  in  any 
case,  or  is  easily  supplied;  as.  Ego,  ad  quos  scribam,  7iescio,  sci\.  llteras.  Cic. 
De  quo  et  tecuni  egi  d'dig  enter,  et  scrip)si  ad  te.  Id.  Bene  fecit  Silius.  Jd.  Dudt 
in  hostem,  scil.  exercitum.  Liv. 
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^Sm.  5.  An  infinitive,  or  one  or  more  substantive  clauses,  may 
supply  the  place  of  the  accusative  after  an  active  verb  ;  as. 

Da  mild  fallere.  Hor.  Redde.s  dulce  loqui,  reddes  ridere  dSconim.  Id.  Cujno 
me  esse  clementem.  Cic.  Jthinitnxes  sidtueruni  ut  naves  consceuderent.  Id. 
Vereor  ne  a  doctis  reprehendar.  Id.Euce,  Bacche,  sonat.  Ovid.  Sometimes 
both  constructions  are  united;  as,  Di  iram  mlseranlur  indnem  amborum,  ei  tan- 
tos  mortalibus  esse  labores.  Virg. — Respecting  the  infinitive  with  and  without 
a  subject-accusative  after  an  active  verb,  see  §  270-273;  and  for  the  subjunc- 
tive after  such  verbs,  see  §  273. 

(a.)  In  such  constnictions,  the  SM6;"ec<  of  the  dependent  clause  is  sometimes 
put  in  the  accusative  as  tlie  object  of  the  leading  verb;  as,  iVosit  Marcellum, 
quam  tardtis  sit,  for  Nosti  quani  tardus  sit  Marcellus.  Cic.  Ilium,  ut  vioat, 
optant.  Ter.    At  te  ego  faciam,  ut  minus  vdleas.  Plaut. 

{b.)  An  ablative  with  de  may  also  supply  the  place  of  the  accusative,  by  the 
ellipsis  of  some  general  word  denoting  things,  facts,  etc.,  modified  by  such  ab- 
lative ;  as,  Be  republica  vestrd  paucis  acclpe.  Sail.  Compare  a  similar  omission 
of  a  subject  modified  by  de  and  the  ablative,  §  209,  R.  3,  (2.) 

■  1    Rem.  6.   The  impersonal  verbs  of  feeling,  miseret,  pcenitet,  piidet, 
^%Bdet,  piget,  miserescit,  mlseretur,  and  pertcesum  est,  are  followed  by 
an  accusative  of  the  person  exercising  the  feeling,  and  a  genitive  of 
the  object  in  respect  to  which  it  is  exercised.  Cf.  §  215,  (1.) ;  as, 

Eoi'um  nos  miseret.  We  pity  them.  Cic.  The  impersonal  Vh-itum  est  also 
occurs  with  such  an  accusative ;  Quos  non  est  verltum  ponere,  etc.  Cic. 

)i^  Rem.  7.  Juvat,  deleciai,  fallit,  fugit,  prceterit,  and  decet,  with  their 
Compounds,  take  an  accusative  of  the  person ;  as, 

Te  hildr-i  dnimo  esse  valde  me  juvat.  That  you  are  in  good  spirits  greatly 
delights  me.  Cic.  Fugit  me  ad  te  scr'tbire.  Cic.  Iltud  aheruin  qunm  sit  diffiiile, 
te  non  fugit.  Id.  Nec  vera  Caisarem  fefellit.  Cass.  Fdcis,  ut  te  di'cet.  Ter. 
So  also  when  used  personally;  as,  Parvum  jMrva  decent,  Hor.;  but  decet  often 
takes  the  accusative  of  the  person  with  the  infinitive;  as,  Hunc  mdcidam  nos 
decet  effugere.  Ter.;  and  in  comic  writers  a  dative;  as,  Vobis  decet.  Ter. 

For  inea,  tua,  sua,  nostra,  vestra,  after  refert  and  intSrest,  see  §  219,  R.  1:  and  for  the 
accusative  by  attraction,  instead  of  the  nominative,  see  §  206,  (6,)  (6.) 

" .  §  3S0.  Verbs  signifying  to  name  or  call ;  to  choose,  render 
or  constitute ;  to  esteem  or  reckon,  which  in  the  passive  voice 
have  two  nominatives,  are  followed  in  the  active  voice  bj  two 
accusatives,  one  of  the  ob^'ect  and  the  other  of  the  predicate. 
Cf.  §  210,  R.  3,  (3.)  ;  as, 

Urbem  ex  Antidchi  patns  nomine  Antiochiam  vdcavit.  He  called  the  city  An- 
tioch,  etc.  Just.  Liidos  fdcis  me,  You  make  game  of  me.  Plant.  5Ie  consu- 
lem  fecistis.  Cic.  Iram  bene  Ennius  Inltium  dixit  insdnuB.  Id.  Ancum  Mar- 
cium  regem  pdpulus  credvit.  Liv.  Sulpicium  accusutorem  suum  nUiiierabat, 
non  competltorem.  Cic.   Quum  vos  testes  hdbeavi.  Nep. 

Note  1.  The  following  are  among  the  verbs  included  in  this  rule,  viz.  appello,  dlco, 
nUmino,  TiKnciipo,  perhiheo,  sdlxtto,  scribo  and  inscnbo,  voco ;  cdpio,  constUuo,  creo,  de- 
claro,  deligo,  disigno,  dlco,  Sligo,  ydcio,  effuio,  inslitiw,  Ic^o,  prOdo,  reJdn.  rSnunrio  ; 
duco,  dignor,  existlmo,  lidbeo,  judico,  num6ro,  puto,  rSpSrio,  inteltigo,  invcnio,  se  pro- 
hire  or  pratstare,  etc. 

Note  2.  An  ablative  with  ex  occurs,  though  rarely,  instead  of  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  object;  as,  Fortuna  me,  qui  I'lber  fmram,  seii'uni  fecit,  c  summo 
irfiinum.  Plaut.  Cf.  Qui  recta  prava  fdciuut.    I'er. 

Note  3.  An  infinitive  may  supply  the  place  of  the  objective  accusative;  as, 
Si  Bimulasse  vdcat  crimen.  Ovid. : — and  sometimes  of  the  predicate  accusative 
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also;  as,  Si  rPperlre  vdcas  amittere  certuis ;  aut  si  scire  ubi  sit  r5p5rire  vdcas.  Id. 
So  also  an  adjective  may  supply  the  place  of  the  predicate  accusative;  as, 
Prctbuil  se  dignum  suis  majoribus.  Cio.    Cxsdrem  certiOrem  J'dciunt.  Cajs. 

I    ittlEMARK  1.    After  verbs  signifying  to  esteem  or  reckon,  one  of  the 
Hpaeusatives  is  often  tlie  subject,  and  the  other  the  predicate,  of  esse 
ejqjressed  or  understood  ;  as, 

Eum  Jlvaruin  possumus  exi.tfimdre.  Cic.  Talem  se  imperatorem  pnebuit.  Nep. 
PrcBSta  te  eum,  qui  mlhi  es  coynitus.  Cic.  Jlercuriuin  omnium  inventorem  artium 
J'cninl ;  hunc  vianim  ntqiie  itinertim  diicem  ai-bltrantiir.  Ca;s.;  or  an  adjective 
supplies  the  place  of  the  predicate  accusative;  as,  Ne  me  exisUmdris  adindnen- 
dum  esse  propensiorem.  Cic. 

Note  4.  Instead  of  the  predicate  accusative,  (1)  pro  ■wW.h.  the  ablative  some- 
times follows  7;!'i^o,  ddcv,  and  hdbeo,  but  denotes  only  an  approximation;  as, 
Aliquid  pro  certo  habere  or  pfitdre.  Ea  pro  falsis  ducit.  Sail.  Aliquem  pro  hoste 
habere.  Cx>. — So  also  iu  with  the  ablative;  as,  Nihil  pneter  virtutem  in  bonis 
habere.  Cic.  Aliquem  in  nnmi'ro  ho&tium  diuere.  Cic. — and  the  ablative  with- 
out in;  as,  Uli  Vds  pfflnium  luco  dileerem.  Sail. — So  also  e  or  ex  with  the  abla- 
tive; a.s,  (  Ut)  J'dceret  quod  e  rii\mb\icii  fUleque  sua  dueeret.  Liv. — Sometimes 
(2)  the  genitive ;  as,  Officii  diixit  exordre  fdlce  pntrem.  Suet.  ( See  §  211,  K.  8,  (3.) 
So  with  a  genitive  or  an  ablative  of  price  or  value;  as,  Futdre  aliquem  mhWo. 
Cic.  Non  hubeo  mxwiX  Marsum  auejurem.  Eini — and  sometimes  (3)  a  dative;  as, 
Quando  tu  me  hdbes  despicatui.  I'laut. : — or  an  adverb ;  as,  ^Egre  hdbuil,  f  Ilium  id 
pro  jjdrente  ausum.  Liv.  And  (4)  ad  or /«  with  the  accusative;  as,  Z()ca  ad 
hibei-nficula  Zt'^«;'e.  Liv.  Aliquem  in  Patres  leyere.  Id.:  or  (5)  the  genitive 
depending  on  the  ablative  of  cause,  manner,  etc.;  as,  Qui  servUHiem  deditiouis 
nomine  appellant.  Ca3s. 

,J>^JSM.  2.  Many  other  verbs,  besides  their  proper  accusative,  take  a 
sec'diid,  denoting  a  purpose,  time,  character,  etc. 

Such  are  do,  Uibuo,  sUmo,  pcto,  jjuno,  adjunyo,  ascribo,  cognosco,  accio,  Jingo^ 
signij'ico,  etc.;  as, 

Qudre  ejus  /u(/ce  comTtem  me  adj ungerem.  Cic.  Ildmfmim  dplnio  soeium  me 
ase^-ibit  tuis  laudibus.  Id.  Quos  ego  sim  toiies  Jam  dediyndta  maritos.  Virg. 
Hunc  iyiiur  vegeMiaynosetmus,  qui  Fhilippum  dediqndtur  patrem?  Curt.  Filiam 
tuan  mihi  uxorem  po^co.  Plant.  Felil  hanc  i^dturnia  muinis.  Ovid.  Such 
constructions  may  often  be  referred  to  apposition,  or  to  an  ellipsis  oi  esse. 

§i  ©31.  Verbs  of  asking,  demanding,  and  teaching,  and  celo 
(to-WrTceal),  are  followed  by  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  person, 
the  other  of  the  thing ;  as, 

Hoc  te  rehementer  rdgo.  Cic.  Illud  te  oro,  uf,  etc.  Id.  Rdgo  te  nummos, 
I  ask  you  for  money.  JIart.  Fosce  deos  vOniam,  Ask  favor  of  the  gods.  Virg. 
Quum  lif/ent  quis  miislcam  doiuerit  Epamluondam,  When  they  shall  read  who 
taught  Epamiuondas  music.  Nep.  AntigOnus  iter  omnes  cclat^  Antigonus  con- 
ceals his  route  from  all.  Id.  DejjreeCtri  deos  mala.  Sen.  QuOtidie  Cctsar 
MduQs  {lumentum  ftdg'itdre.  Caes.     Multa  deos  orans.  Virg. 

Remark  1.  This  rule  includes  the  verbs  of  asking  and  demanding,  flagito,  efflagtto, 
ohsecro,  Oro,  exOrn,  coiiteiu/o,  percoiHor,  posco,  rSpvsco,  consulo,  piccor.  dcprccnr,  rOgo, 
and  Intenogn,  which,  with  the  accusative  of  the  person,  take  the  accusative  of  the  neuter 
pronouns  hoc,  id,  illuil,  quod,  (/ind,  more  frequently  than  that  of  a  substantive  ,•  of  totich- 
ing,  duceo,  SJOceo,  deduceo,  and  erndio,  wliich  last  has  two  accusatives  only  in  the  poets. 
Admuiien  and  consulo  are  rarely  found  with  two  accusatives;  as,  Consiilarri.  hanc  rem 
iimicos.  Plaut.     Earn  rem  nos  Hicits  admoiiuit.  Sail. 

Keji.  2.  Instead  of  the  accusative  of  the  person,  verbs  of  asking  and  de- 
manding often  take  the  ablative  with  ab  or  ex ;  as,  Non  debebam  abs  te  has  liti- 
ras  jxiscere.  Cic.  Viniam  oremus  ab  ipso.  Virg.  Istud  vdlebam  ex  te  penontan. 
Plaut 
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Kem.  3.  (fi.)  Instead  of  the  accusative  of  the  thing,  the  ablative  with  ch  is 
sometimes  used;  as,  Sk  ego  te  eisdem  de  rebus  intenxU/vm.  Cic.  De  Uinere 
hostlum  seiwtiim  edocet.  Sail.  Bassus  noster  me  de  hoc  libro  cilOcit.  Cic.  Cf.  §  229, 
K.  5,  {b.)—(b.)  Sometimes  also  instead  of  the  accusative  of  the  thing  an  infini- 
tive, or  an  infinitive  or  subjunctive  clause  is  used;  as,  Deos  preiari  elibitis,  ut 
nrbem  defendant.  Cic.  ill  d6<enm  RuUuiii  jxisthac  tacere.  Id.  DOcui  id  non 
fieri  posse.  Id.  Doceant  eum  qm  v\r  Sayi.  Roscius  fuerit.  Id. — (c.)  With  verbs 
of  teaching,  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  art  is  practised  is  put  in 
the  ablative;  as,  Aliquem  fidlbus  docere.  Cic.  Docere  dlUjiiem  armis.  Liv. 
Litera  may  be  used  either  in  the  accusative  or  hi  the  ablative;  as,  Te  llteras 
doeeo.  Cic.     Ductus  Grceiis  llferis.  Id. 

Rem.  4.  Some  verbs  of  asking,  demanding,  and  teaching,  are  not  followed  by  two  ac- 
cusatives; as,  f,rii,'o,  plto,  pustulo,  (jiictio,  scltor,  sdfcVor^  which,  with  the  accusative  of 
the  thing,  take  an  ablative  of  the  person  with  the  preposition  ab.  tie,  over;  imhuo,  m- 
stUuo.  itiftrxo,  et'-.,  which  are  sometimes  used  with  the  ablative  of  the  thing,  generally 
■without  a  preposition,  and  are  sometimes  otherwise  construed  ;  as,  Lisatuire  aliquem 
ad  dicendum.  Cic. 

Rem.  5.  (a.)  Many  active  verbs  with  the  accusative  of  the  person, 
take  also  an  accusative  denoting  in  ichat  respect  or  to  what  degree 
the  action  of  the  verb  is  e.xerted. 

(6.)  The  accusative  of  degree,  etc.,  is  commonly  mhi!,a  neuter  pronoun,  or 
a  neuter  adjective  of  quantity;  ;is,  Xon  quo  we  aiiquid  jticOrc  /tosses.  Cic. 
FiXUCA  pro  tempore  m'dites  Iwrtditis.  Sail.  Id  udjiila  me.  Ter.  Neque  est  te  fal- 
lere  quidquam.  Virg.  Cf.  §  232,  (8.; 

Rem.  6.  By  a  similar  construction,  (/emis  and  sfcus, '  sex,'  are  sometimes  used 
in  the  accusative,  instead  of  the  genitive  of  quality;  as^  Nullas  hoc  genus  vi(/l- 
lias  vlfjildrunt.  Gell.     So,  Omnes  muliebre  secus.  Suet.  Of.  211,  R.  6,  (4.) 

§^JI3!3.  (1-)  Some  neuter  verbs  are  followed  by  an  accusa- 
tive of  kindred  sij^nification  to  their  own  ;  as, 
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Wtam  jucundam  rU-ere,  To  live  a  pleasant  life.  Plaut.  Mirum  somniavi 
somnium,  I  have  dreamed  a  wonderful  dream.  Id.  Furere  hunc  furorem. 
Virg.  Istnm  pugnam  pugndbo.  Plaut.  Pugnare  dicenda  Musis  proelia.  Hor. 
Lusum  insdlentem  ludere.  Id.  Si  non  servitutem  serviat.  Plaut.  Queror  hand 
/acj7c5  questus.  Stat,  Jur avi  vcrissiinuin  jui^jurandnm.  Cic.  Ignotas  jiibet  Ira 
vias.  Val.  Place.  So,  also.  Ire  exsequias.  To  go  to  a  funeral.  Ter.  Ire  suppe- 
tias.  To  go  to  oae's  assistance.  Ire  infitias.  To  deny.  This  expression  is 
equivalent  to  infitior,  and  may  like  that  take  an  accusative;  as.  Si  hoc  unum 
iidjiinxero,  quoi  nemo  eat  infitias.  Nep.:  or  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive; 
as,  Neque  infitias  inms  Slciliam  nostram  provinciam  esse.  Liv.  Ut  suum  pu- 
dium  gaitdiiremus.  Coel.  ad  Cic.  Froficisci  magnum  iter.  Cic.  Pollux  itque 
reditque  viam.  Virg.    This  accusative  is  usually  qualified  by  an  adjective. 

_\,,(2.)    Verbs  commonly  neuter  are  sometimes  used  transitively, 
am  are  then  followed  by  an  accusative. 

Accusatives  are  thus  used  with  dleo  and  sdpio,  and  their  compounds,  reddleo, 
resijno;  as,  O/ti  unguenta.  He  smells  of  perfumes.  Ter.  Ofe-e  peri:'gi-mum, 
To  h.ave  a  foreign  smell.  Cic.  Ordliones  rcdolentes  antiquitatem.  Id.  Mella 
herbam  earn  sdpiimt,  The  honev  tastes  of  that  herb.  Plin.  Uca  picem  irsifiem. 
Id.  So,  Sitio  honores.  Cic.  Carnem  jdnit.  Liv.  Claudius  aleam  studwsissime 
lasit.  Suet.  Erwnpere  diu  coerdtam  iram  in  hastes.  Liv.  Libros  evigiidre.  Pyid. 
Prcetre  verba.  Liv.  Nee  vox  hominem  sOnat.  Virg.  SUddre  mella.  Id.  Morien- 
tcm  nomine  cldmat.  Id.  Quis  post  v',na  gravem  mWitiaxn  aut  paupfricm  crUpatf 
Hor.  Omnes  una  mdnet  nox.  Id.  Ingrdti  animi  crimen  Iwrreo.  Cic.  Pgo  meas 
queror  fortunas.  Plaut.  Vlvire  Bacchanalia.  Juv.  PastOrem  saltdret  uti  Cy- 
clopa,  Tugdbat.  Hor.  So  the  passive;  Nunc  agrestem  Cyclupa  muvitur.  Id. 
Xe,rxes  quum  mare  ambiduvisset,  terram  ndrigasset.  Cic.  Qui  stadium  currit.  IJ. 
O-mmunia  jura  migrure.  Id.    Te  vulo  colDqui.  Plaut.     Eiv  dissirin  mdlui.  Cic. 
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C&rydon  ardibat  Alexin.  Virg.    Sipf/ias  jurdv(rmts  undas.  Ovid.    Ndvtgat  sequor. 
Virg.   Currlmus  tequor.  Id.     Pasvuntur  sylvas.  Id. 

Note  1.  Accusatives  are  found  in  lilie  manner  after  ambulo,  caUeo,  doleo,  iqulto,  fleo, 
gaudeo,  glmo,  glOrior.  horreo,  Ifftor,  latro^  nato,  paUeo,  paveo,  pSreo,  dep6reo,  prScSdOf 
quiror,  rldeo,  sVeo,  slbilo,  tdceo,  IrSmo,  triSpido,  vado,  v£nio,  etc. 

(3.)  Neuter  verbs  and  sometimes  adjectives  also  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  accusative  denoting  in  what  respect,  or  to  what  de- 
gree, the  feeling,  condition,  etc.,  is  manifested ;  as, 

NiMllahoro.  Cic.  Num.  id  lacrimnt  vlrgof  Does  the  maid  weep  on  that  ac- 
count V  Tor.  Multa  Mia  peccat.  Cic.  Qnicquid  dvUrant  reges,  pleituniur 
Achivi.  Hor.  Nee  iu  id  vidiynan  posses.  Liv.  Illud  mlhi  ketandum  video.  Cic. 
Illud  valde  tibi  assentior.  Id.  Idem  gloriari.  Id.  Hsec  glonnns.  Liv.  Hoc 
studet  ilnum.  Hor. — So,  Id  operaiii  do,  I  strive  for  this.  Ter.  Gnisilium  pdtis, 
quid  tibi  sim  amtor.  Cic.  Quod  gu'idam  niuiores  sunt,  Which  is  attested  by 
some  autliors.  Liv.  Nil  iiosiri  miserere  f  Virg. — Nihil  Jtomunce  plebis  shiiilis. 
Liv.  Sendlus  nihil  sane  intentus.  Sail.  These  limiting  accusatives  have  com- 
monly the  force  of  adverbs,  particularly  nihil,  which  is  used  like  an  emphatic 
von  in  the  sense  of '  in  no  way,'  '  iu  no  respect.'  So  nan  nihil,  '  to  some  extent,' 
'  in  some  measure.' 

Note  2.  In  the  above  and  similar  examples,  the  prepositions  ob,  propter,  per,  ad,  etc., 
may  often  be  supplied.  This  construction  of  neuter  verbs  is  most  common  with  the 
neuter  accusatives  iV/,  quid,  i/uidijuam,  altquid,  quicijuid,  quod,  nViil,  nonnViil,  idem, 
illud,  tantum,quantu}>i,iinum,  multa,  pauca,  alia,  cetlra,  omnia, etc.  Cf.  §256,11. 16, N. 

4i^33.  Many  verbs  are  followed  by  an  accusative  depend- 
ing i^n  a  proposition  with  which  they  are  compounded, 

(1.)  Active  verbs  compounded  with  trans,  ad,  and  circum,  have 
sometimes  two  accusatives,  one  depending  upon  the  verb,  the  other 
upon  the  preposition  ;  as, 

Omnem  eqintdtum  pontem  transdHcit,  He  leads  all  the  cavalry  over  the  bridge. 
Ca\s.  Agesilaus  Hellespontum  copias  irajicit.  Nep.  Petreius  jusjtirandum  dd- 
tgit  Afrunium.  Cres.  Roscillum  Pompcius  omnia  sua  prtesidia  circuindiixil.  Id. 
So,  Pontns  scOpiilos  siiperjdcit  undam.  Virg.  So,  also,  adverto  and  iiuIUco  with 
dnimum ;  as,  Id  dnimum  advertit.  Cres.  /(/  gjiod  iinimum  induxHrat  paulisptr 
non  tinuit.  Cic.    So,  also,  injicio  iu  Plautus — Ego  te  mdnum  injiciam. 

(2.)  Some  other  active  verbs  take  an  accusative  in  the  passive 
voice  depending  upon  their  prepositions ;  as, 

Mdgtcas  accingier  artes.  To  prepare  oneself  for  magic  arts.  Virg.  In  prose 
writers  the  ad  is  in  such  cases  repeated ;  as,  accingi  ad  consiildtum.  Liv. 
Chissis  cirtumvchilur  arcem.  Id.  Quod  unguis  dumi  vectem  lircumjtctus  fuisset. 
Cic.     Locum  prattrvecius  sum.  Id. 

(3.)  Many  neuter  verbs,  especially  verbs  of  motion,  or  of  rest  in  a 
place,  when  compounded  with  prepositions  which  govern  an  accusa- 
tive, become  transitive,  and  accordingly  take  an  accusative ;  as, 

Gentes  qua;  mare  iUiid  adjacent,  The  nations  which  border  upon  that  sea.  Nep. 
Obeqiiiidre  agmen.  Curt.  Incedunt  moistos  locos.  Tac.  Transilui  flammas.  Ovid. 
Succtdere  tecta.  Cic.  Ludorum  diCbus,  qid  coguitloncm  interrencrant.  Tac. 
Adire  provinciam.  Suet.  Caveat  we  prcelium  ineat.  Cic.  Jngridi  iter  pedibus. 
Cic.     Pi'i^  "''<  horii  quos  mvdo  prwteribdinus.  Id. 

Note.  To  this  rule  belong  many  of  the  compounds  o( ambiiln,  cSdo,  cuno,  eo,  fqufto^ 
Jjuo,  ip-ddior,  labor,  no  and  nato,  rSpo,  salio.  scando,  vado,  vihor,  vSnio,  volo ; — eiibo, 
j&cio,  sldfo,  sisto,  sio,  etc..  with  the  prepositious  included  ia  §  224,  and  with  ex. 
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Remark  1.  Some  neuter  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions 
■which  govern  an  ablative,  in  like  manner  become  transitive,  and  are 
followed  by  an  accusative ;  as, 

Neminem   convem.   I  met  with  no  one.  Cic.    Qui  societatcm   coieris.  Id. 

^r€;'S(7ri  honores.  Ovid.  Ursi  va-hbrem  dversi  dcrrpunt.  Plin.  Edormi  c\-i\]n'\]nm. 
Cic.  Ff/ressus  exsllium.  Tac.  Evr'iditque  leler  npam.  Viro;.  Extcdeve  iiume- 
rum.  Tac.     Exlre  limen.  Ter.     Tibur  dquce  fertile  prcefuiuit.  Hor. 

Rem.  2.  After  verbs  both  active  and  neuter,  compounded  with 
prepositions  v.-hich  take  an  accusative,  the  preposition  is  often  repeat- 
ed, or  one  of  similar  signification  is  used ;  as, 

Casar  se  ad  nerninem  adjunxit.  Cic.  MuUitudinem  trans  Ehenum  in  GnlUnm 
transduiere.  Ca?s. — In  Galliam  inrasit  Antonius.  Cic.  Ad  me  ddire  quosdmn 
mimini.  Id.  Orator  perafirat  per  aiiimos  hominum.  Id.  Ne  in  senatnm  arcede- 
rem.  Id.  Rcr/'ma  ad  tempjiiin  iiuessit.  Virg.  Juxta  genltfirem  adstnt  Lav'mia.  Id. 
F'mes  extra  quos  cf/redi  non  possim.  Cic.  A  dative  instead  of  the  accusative 
often  follows  such  compounds,  according  to  §  224.    Clrcum  is  not  repeated. 

Note.  Some  verbal  nouns  and  verbal  adjectives  in  hundus  are 
followed  by  an  accusative,  like  the  transitive  verbs  from  which  they 
are  derived ;  as. 

Quid  nbilmc  Y(c^\-\V\n  ad  te  estmeum  Yirwml  Wherefore  do  you  receive  my 
husband  hither  to  youV  Plaut.  Quid  tibi,  m/dum,  me,  md  quid  egoagam,  curalio 
'stV  Id.  Quid  tibihimc  ciditio  est?  Id.  Quid  ilbi  hm-ic  nCitio  est,  inquam,  lumcam 
meum?  Quid  iibi  banc  dirji to  iacth 'at?  Id.  Hunno  vilabundus  castra  hostiuin 
coiisulej^quc.  Liv.  Jlitlnidfites  Romanum  meditabundus  bellum.  Just.  J/i?-d- 
bundi  vanam  speciera.  Liv.  Pdpulabundus  agros.  Siseun.  Cannficem  iinayina- 
bundus.  App. 

§  9SJ:.  A  verb  in  the  passive  voice  has  the  same  govern- 
ment as  in  the  active,  except  that  the  accusative  of  the  active 
voice  becomes  the  nominative  of  the  passive. 

Note  1.  The  accusative  of  the  person  with  the  infinitive,  after  verbs  oT  sm/ing 
and  (ommatuHng,  may  become  the  subject  of  the  passive  voice;  as.  Active, 
Dlco  regera  esse  jiistum  ; — Passive,  Rex'  d'lcitur  Justus  esse.  Act.  Jiibeo  te  rS- 
dire ; — Pass.  Juberis  rcdlre:  the  constraction  in  the  passive  being  the  same  as 
though  rcgeni  and  te  had  depended  immediately  upon  dho  tiudjubeo. — So,  also, 
when  the  accusative  of  the  person  is  the  object  of  the  verb  and  the  infinitive 
stiuids  :is  the  accusative  of  the  thing.  Cf.  §  270,  N. 

X.A  When  a  verb,  which  in  the  active  voice  takes  an  accusative 
both  of  ^le  person  and  of  the  thing,  is  changed  to  the  passive  form, 
the  accusative  of  the  person  becomes  the  nominative,  and  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  thing  is  retained  ;  as, 

Eucjatus  est  sententiam,  He  was  asked  his  opinion.  Liv.  Interrdrjatus  causam. 
Tac.  SOgi'tes  rdimentaf/)/e  dcbita  dlres  poseebdtiir  hiii)ui,<;.  Ovid.  MOtus  doceri 
gaudet  Idiiuos  mutura  virqo.  Hor.  Omnes  belli  artes  edoclus.  Liv.  Nosiie  hoc 
celutos  lam  diu?  Ter.     "Mahix,  in  extis  niuiiemur.  Cic. 

Note  2.  The  accusative  of  the  thing  after  doctus  and  edoctm  is  rare;  and 
after  (Plan  it  is  generally  a  neuter  pronoun;  as  hoc  or  ic^celabar;  of  this  I  was 
kept  in  ignorance:  but  it  is  found  also  with  the  person  in  tlie  dative;  as.  Id 
Alcibi'iili  diulius  ciiari  non  potuil.  Nep.  Alcib.  5.  Cilo,  and  especisilly  its  pas- 
sive, generally  takes  de  with  the  ablative. 

Rlmakk  1.  («.)  /»f7iio  and  exuo,  though  they  do  not  take  two  accusatives 
in  the  active  voice,  arc  sometimes  followed  by  an  accusative  of  the  thing  in 
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the  passive;  as,  InduUur  airas  veste?,  She  puts  on  sable  garments.  Ovid. 
Thuraca  indutus.  Virg.  Exuta  est  Roma  senectam.  Mart.  So  inducor  and  cin- 
gor;  as,  Ferrum  cj'n^'iur.  Virg.     So  reti/iyi^ur  anguem.  Ovid. 

(6.)  When  two  accusatives  follow  an  active  verb  compounded  with  trans, 
the  passive  retains  that  which  depends  upon  the  preposition ;  as,  Belyce  Rhenum 
antiquUus  traiisducti.  Cses. 

Rem.  2.  The  future  passive  participle  in  the  neuter  gender  w;ith  est,  is  some- 
times, though  rareh',  followed  by  an  accusative ;  as,  Jlulta  ndvis  rebus  quum  sit 
agendum.  Lucr.     Quam  (viam)  nobis  ingrediendum  est.   Cic. 

n.  A^ecjiives,  verbs,  and  perfect  participles,  are  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by'arifaocusative  denoting  the  part  to  which  their  signification 
relates ;  as,  '• 

N'udus  membra,  Bare  as  to  his  limbs.  Virg.  Os  humfros^j^e  deo  simiUs.  Id. 
Cldri  genus.  Tac.  Tribuni  suam  \acem  anxii.  Liv.  Tremit  artus.  Virg.  Cetera 
pane  puer  bello.  Id.  Sibtla  colla  tumenlem.  Id.  Expleri  mentcm  niquit.  Id. 
Gryneus  eruUur  oculos.  Ovid.  Ficti  scuta  Ldbici.  Virg.  Collis  frontein  liniter 
fasVigdtus.  Ca;s.     Animum  incensus.  Liv.    OblUus  faciem  suo  crvore.  Tac. 

Remark  1.  In  this  construction  an  ablative  is  often  joined  with  the  perfect 
participle;  as,  Miles  fractus  membra  Ifibore.  Hor.  Dextemm  genu  lapide 
tctus.  Suet.     Adversum  femur  tragijla,  ^rui*i7er  ictus.    Liv. 

Rem.  2.  This  is  a  Greek  construction,  and  is  usually  called  the  limiting  or 
Greek  accusative.  It  is  used  instead  of  an  ablative  of  "limitation,  (^  250,)  and 
occurs  most  frequently  in  poetry. 

Rem.  3.  A  limiting  accusative  instead  of  the  ablative  is  found  also  in  a  few 
ordinary  expressions,  as  in  partim  (for  partem),  vhem,  magnam  and  viaximam 
partem,  instead  of  magna,  or  maxima  ex  parte,  or  the  adverb  fere  ;  as,  Maxi- 
viam  partem  lacte  v'wunt.  Caes.  Magnam  partem  ex  iambis  nostra  constat  oratio. 
Cic.  Livy  has  magna  pars,  viz.  Niimldje,  mama  pars  agi-estes. — So  cetera  and 
reliqua  are  joined  to  adjectives  in  the  .sense  of  cetei-is,  'for  the  rest,'  '  in  other 
respects  ' ;  as,  Proximum  regnum,  cetera  egregium,  ab  una  parte  haiul  satis 
prosperum  fuit.  Liv.  So  cetera  similis,  cetera  bdnus.  A  te  bis  terve  sumnmra 
literas  acci'pi.  Cic. — So,  also,  in  the  expressions  id  temporis ;  id,  hoc  or  idemi 
cetdiis,  illud  horce,  for  eo  tempdre,  ea  cetate,  etc. ;  id  genus,  omne  gemis,  quod  genus. 

m.  Some  neuter  verbs  Avhich  are  followed  by  an  accusative,  are 
used  in  the  passive  voice,  the  accusative  becoming  the  subject,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rule  of  active  verbs;  as, 

Tenia  vivltur  cetas.  Ovid.  Bellmn  m'dUdbitur.  Hor.  Dormitur  hiems.  !Mart. 
Multa  peccantur.  Cic.  Aditur  Giwssius  M'nios.  Sen.  Ne  ab  omnibus  circunisis- 
teretur.  Cues.  Hostes  invddi  jxisse.  Sail.  Campus  dbitur  dgud.  Ovid.  Flares  in- 
euntur  grdticB.  Cic.     £a  res  silctur.  Id. 

ACCUSATIVE    AFTER    PREPOSITIONS. 

§  33lii.  (1.)  Twenty-six  prepositions  are  followed  by  the 
accusative. 

These  are  ail /adversus  or  adversitm,  anti,  Hptld,  circH  or  circum,  circtter,  els  or  citr&^ 
contra,  erga,  e^tra,  infra,  intir,  intrH,  juxta,  5b,  plnSs,  pSr,  post,  pSnS,  prcetir,  prSpS, 
propter,  sScundum^  iUj2i:a,  tra/is,  ultra;  as, 

Ad  templuih  non  cequce  Fallddis  Ibant, — to  the  temple.  Virg.  Adversus  hostes, 
Against  the  enemy.  Liv.  Germdniqui  cis  Rhenum  incolunt, — this  side  the  Rhine. 
Cses.  Quum  tantum  resideat  intra  muros  vuili.  Cic.  Frincipio  lerum  impirium 
penes  rcges  erat.  Just.  Templum  ponam  propter  dquani.  Virg.  Inter  agendum. 
Id.  Ante  ddniandum.  Id.  Respecting  the  signification  of  ^ome  of  the  preced- 
ing prepositions  see  ^  195,  R.  5,  etc. 
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Eemaek  1.  Cis  is  generally  used  with  names  of  places;  citra  with  other 
•words  also;  as,  Cis  Tnunim. 'Cic.  Cis  Padxim.  Liv.  Famos  cis  menses.  Plaut. 
Citra  Velinm.  Cic.  Citra  sdtielOtem,  Not  to  satiety.  Col.  Citra  fat'tydtionem. 
Cels.     Citra  Trdjdna  tempdra.    Ovid. 

Rem.  2.  Inter,  signifying  between,  applies  to  two  accusatives  jointly,  and 
sometimes  to  a  single  plural  accusative;  as.  Inter  me  et  Stlpionem.  Cic.  Inter 
ndtos  et  pdrentes.  Id.  Mter  7ws,  Among  ourselves.  Id.  Inter  ftih  drios,  Among 
the  scythe-makers.  Cic.  When  it  denotes  time  it  signifies  duriny,  and  more 
rarely"«< ;  as,  Inter  ipsum  puynce  tempus.  Liv.     Inter  ccennm.  Cic. 

Eem.  3.  Ante  and  post  are  commonly  joined  with  concrete  official  titles, 
when  used  to  indicate  time,  rather  than  with  the  corresponding  abstract  nouns ; 
as,  ante  or  jMst  ClcerOnem  consulem,  rather  than  ante  or  jjost  cousulatum  Cice- 
ronis.  \    /■ 

(2^'  In  and  sub,  denoting  motion  or  tendency,  are  followed  by  the 
accusktive ;  denoting  situation,  they  are  folio-wed  by  the  ablative ;  as, 

Via  cJucit  in  urbem,  Tlie  way  conducts  into  the  city.  Virg.  Noster  in  te  amor. 
Cic.  Callimachi  epi gramma  in  Cleombrotum  est — on  or  concerning  Cleombrotus. 
Id.  ExercUus  sub  jugum  misstis  est.  The  army  was  sent  under  the  yoke.  C«s. 
Magna  mei  sub  terras  Ibit  imago.  Virg.  Media  in  urbe.  In  the  midst  of  the 
city.  Ovid.  In  his  fuit  Ariomstus.  Cajs.  Bella  sub  Ilidcis  moenibus  gerere, 
To' wage  war  under  the  Trojan  walls.  Ovid.     Sub  node  si  lent  L  Virg. 

Rem.  4.  The  most  common  significations  of  in,  with  the  accusative,  are, 
into,  to,  towards,  until,  for,  against,  about,  concerning, — with  the  ablative,  in,  on, 
upon,  among.  In  some  instances,  in  and  sub,  denoting  tendency,  are  followed 
by  the  ablative,  and,  denoting  situation,  by  the  accusative;  as.  In  conspectu 
vieo  audet  venire.  Pheed.  Ndtiones  quce.  in  amicitiam  populi  Romdni,  ditionera- 
mte  essent.  Id.  Sub  jiigo  dictdtor  hostes  mlsit.  Liv.  Bostes  sub  montem  conse- 
aisse.  Cces. 

Rem.  5.  In  and  sub,  in  different  significations,  denoting  neither  tendency  nor 
situation,  are  followed  sometimes  by  the  accusative,  and  sometimes  by  the 
ablative;  as,  Aiiioi' crescit  in  horas.  Ovid.  Ilostilem  in  modum.  Cic.  Quod  in 
b6no  servo  d'lci  posset.  Id.     Sub  td  condltione.  Ter.     Sub  pcena  mortis.  Suet. 

Rem.  6.  In  expressions  relating  to  time,  sub,  denoting  at  or  in,  usually  takes 
the  ablative;  as,  Sub  adventu  Romdnorum.  Liv.  Sub  luce.  Ovid.  Sub  tempore. 
Lucan.  Denoting  near,  about,  just  before  or  just  after,  it  takes  the  accusative ; 
as,  Sub  lucera.  Virg.     Sub  lunilna  prima.  Hor.     Bab  hoc  hcrus  inquil.  Id. 

Rem.  7.  In  is  used  with  neuter  adjectives  in  the  accusative  in  forming  ad- 
verbial phrases;  as.  In  umrersum.  In  general.  In  io<M»J,  Wholly.  So,  in  plenum; 
in  incertum ;  in  tantum ;  in  quantum ;  in  majus ;  in  milius  ;  in  cnn7iia,  iu  all  re- 
spects, etc. 

(^XfSkper,  when  denoting  place  or  time,  is  followed  by  the  accusa- 
tive, and  feometimes  poeticalfy  by  the  ablative  ;  but  when  it  signifies 
on,  about,  or  concerninc/,  it  takes  the  ablative.  With  the  accusative 
sUper  signifies  over,  above,  besides  or  in  addition  to ;  with  numerals, 
more  than;  as, 

Super  Idbentem  culmlna  tecii,  Gliding  over  the  top  of  the  house.  Virg.  Super 
ires  mddios.  Liv.  Sitper  morbum  etiani  fames  affixit  exercitum.  Id.  Siiper 
tinero  prosternit  gi-rmiine  corpus.  He  stretches  his  body  on  the  tender  grass. 
Virg.  Multa  super  Priamo  rdgltans  sujjer  Hectore  multa,  ....  concerning  Priam, 
etc'  Id. 

Rem.  8.  The  compound  di'super  is  found  with  the  accusative,  and  insuper 
with  the  accusative  and  the  ablative. 

{i.yS^ter  generally  takes  the  accusative,  but  sometimes,  in 
poetry,  the  ablative ;  as, 

Subter  terras,  Under  the  earth.  Liv.     Subter  derisd  testudine.  Virg. 
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(5.)~Dram  is  followed  by  either  the  accusative  or  the  ablative ;  as, 

ClnmYok]  Without  your  knowledge.  Cic.  C lam  patrem.  Ter.  Clam  miitrem 
suiim.  Plaut.  Clam  vobis.  Ca;s.  Neque  potest  dam  me  esse.  Plaut.  Clavi 
nxore  moil.  Id.  Its  diminutive  clanculuni  is  once  followed  by  the  accusative, 
claniidum  patres.  Ter. 

Kem.  9.  The  adverbs  versxis  or  versum  and  usque  are  sometimes  annexed 
to  an  accusative,  principally  of  place,  which  depends  on  mi  or /n,  and  sometimes 
the  preposition  is  omitted;  as,  Ad  Oceanum  verstis  prdficisci.  Cajs.  Fuyam 
•m\  f-n  versum.  Sail.  In  Galliam  versus  castra  morert.  Id. —  Usque  ad  Numan- 
tiam.  Cic.  Usque  in  Pamphyliam.  Id.  Ad  noctem  usque.  Plant. — Brundusium 
Versus.  Cic.  Ternilnos  usque  Libya;.  Just.  Usque  Ennam  profeeti.  Cic.  Verstis 
is  iilways  placed  after  the  accusative. —  Usque  occurs  more  rarely  with  sitb  and 
trans  with  the  accusative;  as,  Trans  Alpes  usque  transfertur.  Cic.  Usque 
sub  extrC'nmm  briimce  imbrem. —  Vei'sus  also  rarely  follows  ab,  and  usque 
either  ab  or  ex  with  the  ablative;  as,  Ab  septemtrione  versus.  Varr.  A  funda- 
nieiito  usque  mocisti  mure.  Plaut.  Usque  ex  ultima,  Syria.  Cic.  Usque  a  pueritia. 
Ter.    Usi/ue  a  Roniiilo.  Cic.    Usque  a  mane  ad  vesperum.  Plaut. 

Rkm.  10.  Prepositions  ai-e  often  used  without  a  noun  depending  upon  them, 
but  such  noun  may  usually  be  supplied  by  the  mind;  a.^,  Multis  post  «nm"s, 
i.  e.  jxist  id  fempus.  Cic.    Circum  Concordice,  scil.  cedem.   Sail. 

Kem.  11.  The  accusative,  in  many  constructions,  is  supposed  to  depend  on  a 
preposition  understood;  as.  Quid  dpus  est  plurdf  i.  e.  propter  quid?  why?  i.  q. 
cur?  ov  quaref  Cic.  So,  Quid  7ne  oslentem?  Id.  But  it  is  not  easv,  in  every 
case,  to  say  what  preposition  should  be  supplied.  For  the  accusative  without 
a  preposition  after  neuter  verbs,  see  ^  232.  For  the  accusative  of  limitation, 
see  ^  234,  II. 

ACCUSATIVE  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE. 

S  SSfe^  Nouns  denoting  duration  of  time,  or  extent  of  space, 
are  pu77»f  er  adjectives  and  verbs,  in  the  accusative,  and  some- 
times after  verbs  in  the  ablative  ;  as. 

Ace.  Appius  cceeus  multos  annos  fuil,  Appius  was  blind  many  years.  Cic. 
V>v\\\\\m.  LMdieece  fui.  Id.  Y)\e,6  thioh  de  virtide  disserunl.  Id.  Te  jam  annum 
audientem  CrCdippum.  Id. — Decreviirvnt  intercalarium  quinque  et  quadrfiginta 
dies  Ion;/ um.  Id. —  Quum  dbessem  cd)  Amano  \ter  unius  diei.  Id.  Ties  pMeat  eaili 
spdtium  mm  amplius  ulnas.  Virg.  (Cf  §  256,  R.  6.)  A  portu  stadia  centum  ei 
viginti  prOcessimus.  Cic. — Duas  Jl'ssas  quindOcim  pedes  Idtas  perduxil, — two 
ditches  fifteen  feet  broad.  Cebs.  Fossee  quinos  pedes  alt<e.  Id.  FOramtnu  lonr/a 
pfiles  tres  semis.  Cato.  Orbem  Oledrium  vrassum  digitos  sex  fdtUo.  Id. — 
Abl.  Vixil  annis  undetiiginta.  Suet.  Quatuordecim  annis  exsiltum  tdlerdvit. 
Tac.  Triginta  annis  vixit  Pana:tlus.  Cic. — Exeriitus  Roindnus  trldui  itintre  ab- 
fait  ab  amue  Tdnai.  Tac.  jEseuldpii  templum  quinque  millibus  passuum  dis- 
ians.  Liv. 

Note  1.  The  ablative  denoting  extent  of  time  and  space  is  rarely  used  by 
Cicero,  and  less  frequently  than  the  accusative  by  other  writers. 

Note  2.  The  accusative  denoting  extent  of  space  sometimes  follows  the  ab- 
■verbs  lunr/e,  altc,  etc.;  aSj  Camjiestris  loc-us  alte  duos  pedes  et  semisscm  zn/"^ 
diendus  est.  Colum.  Vereine/eidrix  lucum  castris  delie/it  ab  Avarico  lon(je  millia 
jjassuum  sedecim.  Cjes. 

Note  3.  [a.)  Old,  in  reference  to  the  time  which  a  pei-son  has  lived,  is 
expressed  in  Latin  by  ndtus,  with  an  accusative  of  the  time;  as,  JJ^eessii 
Alexander  mensem  uiiam,  annos  tres  et  triginta  ndtus.  Just,  (b.)  A  person's 
age  may  also  be  exjiressed  without  ndtus  by  a  genitive  of  the  time  closely 
connected  with  his  name,  according  to  \  2il,  K.  6;  as,  Alexander  annorum 
trium  et  tr'i'^infn  dreessit.  (v.)  Ohler  or  youn>/rr  than  a  certain  age  is  ex- 
picesed  by  pielixiug  to  the  accusative  or  genitive  of  the  definite  age  the  ad- 
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verbs  phu  or  mfnii^,  or  the  adjectives  mdjar  or  minor,  either  with  or  withor;t 
quam.  See  §  256,  R.  6  and  7. — Sometimes,  also,  the  ablative  depends  on  the 
comparative;  as,  Miiwr  i-iginii  qiiimjne  annis  ndtns.  Nep.  Minor  triginta  annia 
ndtu.  Cic.     Biennio  quam  rws  major.  Id.  Cf.  ^  256,  R.  16.  (1.) 

Remakk  1.  Nouns  denoting  time  or  space,  used  to  limit  other  nouns,  are  put 
hi  the  genitive  or  ablative.    See  §  211,  R.  6. 

Rem  2.  A  term  of  time  not  yet  completed  may  be  expressed  by  an  ordinal 
number;  &;•,  Nos  \\w<\\nnxn  jam  t\\e.\n  putUnur  hehesiere  iicitm  hOruin  auctori- 
tdtis.  Cic.  Punico  btllo  duodfclmum  annum  Italia  urebdtur.  Liv.  Hence  in 
the  passive.  Nunc  tertia  vivitur  «tas.  Ovid. 

Rem.  3.  The  accusative  or  ablative  of  space  is  sometimes  omitted,  wliile  a 
genitive  depending  on  it  remains;  as,  Custra  quce  dbcvant  bidui,  scil.  spdtium  or 
ipatio.  Cic. 

Rem.  4.  To  denote  a  place  by  its  distance  from  another,  the  ablative  is 
commonly  used;  as,  Milllbus  ^wssvn/wi  se.c  a  Ccesdjis  castris  consPc/it.  Caes. ;  but 
sometimes  the  accusative;  n-^,  Trhi  pagsuiim  millia  ab  ipsa  urbe  castra  p6suit. 
Liv.  The  only  words  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  ablative  alone  are  spdtio  and 
intervallo ;  as,  QtiiTulecim  ^ei'me  millium  iipAtio  castra  ab  Tdrento  pdsuil.  Id. 

Note  4.  For  abhinc  and  a  cardinal  number,  with  the  accusative  or  ablative 
of  past  time,  see  §  253,  R.  2.  For  the  ablative  denoting  diflerence  of  time  or 
space,  see  §  256,  R.  16. 

Rem.  5.  A  preposition  is  sometimes  expressed  before  an  accusatiA'e  of  time 
or  space,  but  it  generally  modities  the  meaning;  as.  Quern  per  decern  annos 
dlufrmis,  ....  during  ten  years.  Cic. 

Rem.  6.  When  the  place  from  which  the  distance  is  reckoned  is  not  men- 
tioned, ab  is  sometimes  placed  before  the  ablative  of  distance,  as  if  this  de- 
pended on  the  preposition ;  as,  A  7nlllihus  passuuin  duObus  caiira  jjdsuerunt,  Two 
miles  from  the  place,  or.  Two  miles  otf.  Caes. 

Rem.  7.  An  accnsniice  of  weight  also  occurs  when  expressed  by  librara  or 
Ubras  in  connection  with  jjoiuio.  Cf.  §  211,  R.  6.  (4.) 

ACCUSATIVE     OF    PLACE.' 

§  S37.  After  verbs  expressing  or  implying  motion,  the 
name  of  the  tow'n  hi  ivhich  (he  motion  ends  is  put  in  the  accusa- 
tive without  a  pre|»osition  ;  as, 

Ri'l/iihis  Carthaginem  rediit,  Regulus  returned  to  Cnrfhaqe.  Cic.  Capuara 
Jlextil  iter,  He  turns  his  course  to  Capua.  Liv.  Calpuniius  lidma.m  prdficisci- 
tur.  Sail.     UOniixm  erai  7iun(iutum.  Cic. 

Remahk  1.  The  accusative,  in  like  manner,  is  used  after  iter  with  sum,  hd- 
beo,  etc. ;  as,  Iter  eft  inlhi  Lfmuvium.  Cic.  Ca:sdrem  iter  habere  Capuam.  Id. 
And  even  after  sum  alone;  as,  Omnia  ilia  municipia,  nuoi  sunt  a  Vibone  Brundl- 
sium.  Cic.  So  with  a  verbal  noun;  as,  Adrentus  KOmam.  Liv.  Redltus  R6- 
mam.  Cic. 

Rk;m.  2.  ((7.)  The  preposition  to  be  supplied  is  in,  denoting  to  or  ?»to,  which 
is  soiiietimes  expressed;  as.  In  E])hesum  dbii.  Plant.  Ad,  before  the  name 
of  a  town,  denotes  direction  towards  it;  as.  Iter  dlrir/ere  ad  Mntinam.  Cic;  and 
also  its  vicinity;  as,  Adolescentidiis  miles  pri\fcctus  sum  ad  Capuam ;  i.  e.  in  cas- 
tra  ad  Capuam.  Id.  So,  iMilius  cum  classe  ad  Brundisium  venit.  Cses.  Ccesar 
ad  Genevnm  pervenit.  Id.    Quum  ego  ad  Heracleam  accederem.  Cic. 

(i.)  When  vrbs,  oppidum,  IdcuK.  etc.,  follow  the  names  of  towns  as  apposi- 
tions, they  generully  take  a  preposition;  as,  Dcnuhdtus  se  vcmtuUt  Tarqidnios,  in 
urbein  Ktruriie  JlOi  tntissimam.  Cic.  Ad  Cirtam  opjjidum  iter  (onstiluunt.  Sail. — 
So  also  when  the  name  of  the  towu  is  qualified  by  au  adjective;  as,  Magnum 
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iier  ad  doctas  prdflcisci  cdgor  Athenas.  Prop.    But  the  poets  and  later  prose 
writers  sometimes  omit  the  preposition ;  as,  Ovid,  Her.  2,  83. 

Rem.  3.  Instead  of  the  accusative,  a  dative  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
nsed ;  as,  Carthagini  nuncios  mittam.  Hor.  Cf.  \  225,  IV.  and  R.  2. 

— WRem.  4.  Doimis  in  both  numbers,  and  rus  in  the  singular,  are  put 
inHhe  accusative,  like  names  of  towns ;  as, 

IteAbTn\\m,Cxohome.  Virg.  Galli  dbmos  dbierant, — ^had  gone  home.  Liv.  Rus 
»6o,  I  will  go  into  the  country.  Ter. 

Note,  (n.)  When  ddmtis  is  limited  by  a  genitive  or  a  possessive  adjective 
pronoun,  it  sometimes  takes  a  preposition:  with  other  adjectives,  the  preposi- 
tion is  generally  expressed ;  as,  Non  introfo  in  nostram  doraum.  Plant.  Venisse 
in  domum  Leccje.  Cic.  Ad  eam  domum  jn-dfecti  aunt.  Id.  In  domos  supPras 
scancUre  iitra  fait.  Ovid.  Rarely,  also,  when  not  limited;  as,  Socratet  phildsd- 
phiam  in  dOmos  introdumt.  Cic.  So,  larem  suum.  App.,  or  ad  larem  guum.  Cic. 
Ciiricas  in  Albense  rus  inferve.  Plin.  Quum  in  sua  rura  vencrunt.  Cic.  With 
the  possessor's  name  in  the  genitive,  either  domum  or  in  domum  is  used ;  as, 
Pomponii  domum  vetiisge.  Cic.     In  ddmum  Mcclii  tela  iiiferuntur.   Liv. 

(b.)  Djmus  is  sometimes  used  in  the  accusative  after  a  verbal  noun;  as, 
Ddmum  rtdltiunis  spe  subldtd.  Goes.  So,  Itio  ddmum.  Cic.  Concursns  ddmum. 
Cses.     Cf.  R.  1. 

Rem.  5.  {a.)  Before  the  names  of  countries  and  of  all  other  places  in  which 
the  motion  ends,  except  those  of  towns,  and  ddmus  and  rus,  the  preposition  is 
commonly  used ;  as,  Ex  Asia  tronsis  in  Europam.  Curt.  Te  in  Epimm  venisse 
gaudeo.  Cic.  But  it  is  sometimes  omitted;  as,  Dcveniunt  spoluncam.  Virg. 
Bevcnere  locos.  Id.  Tfimulum  antiqvm  Cereris  st5demque  gacratam  vemmus.  la. 
Ibis  Cccrdpivs  portus.  Ovid.  So,  also,  before  names  of  coiintries,  especially 
those  ending  in  ;/s ;  as,  yEffffptvs,  Bospdrus,  Chersdnesiis,  Epirus,  Peloponnesus, 
etc.  So,  also,  Illyilcum  pvofectus.  C.-es.  Macedoniam  pervinit.  Liv.  Afilcam 
trnnsjtu)-us.  Id.  So,  Tacitus  construes  even  names  of  nations,  when  used,  as 
they  often  are,  for  those  of  countries;  as,  Ductus  inde  Cangos  exerciiug.  Iberos 
ad  pntiium  reijnum  pervddii.  So,  Virgil,  Nos  ibimus  Afros. — Pliny  has,  lusiilas 
Rubri  Maris  ndcUjant. 

(b.)  Before  the  names  of  small  islands  the  preposition  is  frequently  omitted; 
a3,  Pausdiiiam  cum  classe  Cyprum  ralsirunt.  Nep. :  but  rarely  before  the  names 
of  the  larger  islands ;  as,  Sardinia,  Britannia,  Creta,  Eubcea,  Sicilia. 

(c.)  Before  acciisatives  of  any  words  denoting  localitj'^  after  verbs  of  motion, 
the  poets  omit  the  preposition;  as,  Iti'iliam — Ldrhiidque  venit  litora.  Virg. — 
The  old  accusative  Jdras  is  used,  like  names  of  towns,  to  denote  the  place 
ic/iiV/ier,  while /cirjs  denotes  the  place  w)/ie>'e ;  as,  Vdde  foras.  Mart.  Exit  fo- 
ras.  Plaut. 

ACCUSATIVE      AFTER      ADJECTIVES,      ADVERBS, 
AND    INTERJECTIONS. 

§  S«58.  1.  («.)  The  adjectives  propior  and  proxlmus,  with 
their  adverbs  propius  and  proxhne,  like  their  primitive  prope, 
are  often  joined  with  the  accusative  ;  as, 

Ipse  propior  montem  sues  colldcat.  Sail.  Crassns  proxlmus  mare  Oceanum 
hiemdrat.  Ca?s. — Libyes  propius  mare  Afrlcum  dcfilabant.  Sail.  Proxime  His- 
paniam  Mauri  sunt.  Id. 

(b.)   The  adverbs  prldie  and  poslridie  are  also  often  followed  by  the  accusa- 
tive; as,  Pndie  etim  diem.   Cic.     Prldie  idiis.  Id.    Postiidie  ludos.  Id. — (c.)   An 
accusative   sometimes   follows   iiitus  and  cdminus;   as,  Intus  domum.    Plaut. 
Ayresles  Lomlnus  Ire  sues,  scil.  in.  Prop. 
21 
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Pemaek  1.  Tlie  accusative  with  prldie  and  posfrtdie  is  by  some  referred  to 
ante  and  post  understood.  For  tlie  genitive  after  tliese  words,  see  ^  212,  R.  4, 
N.  6. — Respecting  versus,  usque,  exculversus  (-iimj  and  situs  with  the  accusative, 
bee  §  195,  R.  3:  and  §  235,  R.  3. 

Rem.  2.  The  adverb  bene,  by  the  elipsis  of  vulire  jiibeo,  is  sometimes  followed 
by  the  accusative  in  forms  of  drinking  health ;  as,  Bhie  vos,  bene  nos,  bene  te, 
bene  mo,  bene  7wstram  etiam  StC'phiin'mml  Plant.  Bine  Messalam,  a  health  to 
Messala.  TibuU.    It  is  also  consh-ued  with  the  dative.  See  §  228,  1. 

2.  In  exclamations,  the  noun  or  pronoun  wbicli  marks  the  object 
of  the  feding  is  put  in  the  accusative  either  with  or  without  the  inter- 
jections, O!  ah!  heu!  eheu!  ecce !  en!  hem!  pro!  or  j;cE.'as, 

En  quatuor  arns !  ecce  duos  tibi  Daphni !  Behold  four  altars!  lo,  two  for 
thee,  Daphnis !  Virg.  Eccum  !  eecos  !  eecilhim  !  for  ecce  eum  !  ecce  eos  !  ecce 
ilium  !  Fl'Mxt.  0  2}''''B<^^lii>'um  cuslodem  !  Cic.  Ilea  me  infillcem  !  Ter.  Pro  Deiim 
h(hmnu?nque  f  idem !  Cic.  Ah  me,  me  !  Catull.  Eheu  me  misirum  !  Ter.  Hem 
astutias  !  Id.  Vcete!  Plaut.  Vie  me!  Sen.  Miseramme!  Ter.  Ildminem  gra- 
vem  et  c'lvem  egrigium!  Cic.    Cf.  §  228,  3. 

Note.  The  accusative  after  interjections  is  supposed  to  depend  on  some 
verb  of  emotion  to  be  supplied. 


SUBJECT -ACCUSATIVE. 

§  S30.     Tte  subject  of  the  infinitive  mood  is  put  in  the  ac- 
cusative ;  as, 

MSleste  Pompeium  klferre  constSbat,  That  Pompey  took  that  ill,  was  evident. 
Cic.  Eos  hoc  nojnine  appelldri  fas  est.  Id.  Mirar  te  ad  me  nihil  scrlbire, 
1  wonder  that  you  do  not  write  to  me.  Cn.  Mag.  in  Cic.  Campos  jubet  esse 
jKttentes.  Virg. 

Note  1.  In  historical  writing  the  present  infinitive  has  sometimes  its  subject  in  the 
nominative.  Cf.  §  209,  R.  6. 

Remark  1.  The  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  omitted  when  it  precedes  in  the 
genitive  or  dative  case;  as.  Est  adolescentis  majores  niitu  rereri,  scil.  eum.  Cic. 
Expedit  bonas  esse  vobis,  scil.  vos.  Ter. ;  and  rareh'_  when  it  precedes  in  the 
accusative;  as,  Ea  pdpiilus  ketari  et  mirito  dicere  fien  ;  and  also  when  itsplace 
is  supplied  by  a  possessive  pronoun  expressed  or  understood;  as,  Non  fuit  cortr- 
siliuin  (meum) — servllibus  officiis  intentum  cetiitem  dgcre  (scil.  me).  Sail. 

Rem.  2.  A  substantive  pronoun  is  also  sometimes  omitted  before  the  infini- 
tive, when  it  is  the  subject  of  the  preceding  verb;  as,  Pollicilus  stim  suscepturum 
(esse),  scil.  me,  I  promised  (that  I)  would  undertake.  Ter.  Sed  reddere  j)osse 
negdbiit,  scil.  se.  Virg. 

Rem.  3.  The  subject  of  the  infinitive  is  often  omitted,  when  it  is  a  general 
word  for  person  or  thing;  as,  Est  uliud  Ir-dcundum  esse,  dliud  iruiu?n,  scil.  hdml- 
nem.  Cic.   See  ^  269,  R.  1. 

Rem.  4.  The  subject-accusative,  like  the  nominative,  is  often  tmnting.  See 
§  209,  R.  3.  The  subject  of  tlie  infinitive  may  be  an  infinitive  or  a  clause. 
See  §  269,  R.  3. 

Note  2.  For  the  verbs  after  which  the  subject-accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  used, 
Bee  §  272.  For  tlie  accusative  in  tht  predicate  after  infinitives  neuter  and  passive,  see 
$210. 
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VOCATIVE. 

§  2^0.  -Tli^^ocative  is  used,  either  -with  or  without  an  in- 
terjection, in  addressing  a  person  or  thing. 

IlEisfARK  1.  The  interjections  O,  heu,  and  pro  (proTi),  also  ah,  au 
(haJtiXir^ieiii,  eho,  ehoilum,  eia  (heia),  hem,  heus,  hui,  to,  and  ohe,  are 
foUowea  by  the  vocative  ;  as, 

0  form6.<e  puer  !  0  benutiful  boy !  Virg.  Ileurirgo!  Id.  Pro  sancte  Jupiter  ! 
Cic.  Ah.  stulle!  Ter.  JJms  Syre!  Id.  Ohe  I'lbtlk !  Miirt.  Ehodum  bone  lir. 
Ter. —  Urbem,  ini  Rufe,  lOle.  Cic.  Quiiictili  Vare,  ler/iones  redde.  Suet.  Quo 
moriture  ruk  ?  Hor.     Miicte  virlule  estu.  Cic. 

Re3i.  2.  The  vociitive  is  sometimes  omitted,  wliile  a  genitive  depending  upon 
it  remains;  as,  0  mhcroi  sards !  sci\.  homines.  Lucan. 

Note.  The  rocative  forms  no  part  of  a  proposition,  but  serrea  to  designate  the  person 
to  whom  the  proposition  is  addressed. 

ABLATIVE. 

The  ablative  denotes  certain  relations  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  all  of  which  are  express- 
ed in  English  by  means  of  prepositions.  In  Latin  this  case  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
a  preposition,  and  sometimes  stands  alone.  Cf.  §  87,  6. 

ABLATIVE    AFTER    PREPOSITIONS. 
§  S^MvpEleven  prepositions  are  followed  by  the  ablative. 

These  are-«,  (4>r  ah,  af)sy, 'absque,  de  ;  coram,  pdlam,  cum,  ex,  (e)j 
sine,  tenus,  pro,  and  p1^;  as, 

Ab  illo  tempore,  From  tliat  time.  Liv.  A  scr-'ibewh,  From  writing.  Cic. 
Cum  exercUu,  Witli  the  anny.  Sail.  Certis  de  eaiisis,  For  certain  reasons.  Cic. 
Ex  fugCt,  From  flight.  Id.  Pdlam  pdjiOlo.  Liv.  Sine  Idbdre.  Cic.  (Xtpulo  tenu$. 
Virg.     Canlabit  vacuus  coram  Idlrone  viator.  Juv.   cf.  ^  195,  5. 

Note.  Of  the  prepositions  followed  by  the  ablative,  five  signify  removal  or  separation, 
viz.  a  {db  or  aljs),  de,  e  (or  ex),  ntjsquS  and  sini. 

Remark  1.  Temis  is  ahvavs  placed  after  its  case.  It  sometimes  takes  the 
genitive  plural.  See  §  221,  IlL — Cam  is  always  appended  to  the  ablative  of  the 
personal  pronouns  me,  te,  se,  nobis,  and  robis,  and  connnonly  to  the  ablatives 
of  the  relative  pronoun,  quo,  qua,  quibus,  and  qui.   Cf.  §  133,  4,"  and  §  136,  R.  1. 

Rem.  2.  The  adverbs  procid  and  simul  are  sometimes  used  with  an  ablative, 
•which  depends  on  the  prepositions  a  or  ab,  aud  cmot  understood;  a?.,  Frdeul 
mari,  Far  from  the  sea.  Liv.  Simul  nobis  habitat.  Ovid.  Froad  duh'in.  Suet. 
The  prepositions  are  frequently  expressed;  as,  Prdeul  a  terra.  Cic.  Frdcul  a 
j)atrid.  Virg.  Tecum  simul.  Plaut.  I'obiscum  simul.  Cic. — So,  rarely,  ceque. 
Qui  me  i7i  terra,  a-yite  fortundtus  erii.  Plaut.     Cf.  Nod  ceque  omnia  tecum.  Id. 

Rem.  3.  Some  of  the  above  prepositions,  like  those  followed  by  the  accusa- 
tive, are  occasionally  used  without  a  noun  expressed;  as,  Quum  coram  siimtis. 
Cic.   Cum  frdtre  an  sine.  Id.    Cf.  §  235,  R.  10. 

Reji.  4.  The  ablative  follows  also  the  pre])Ositions  in  and  sub,  when  thev 
answer  to  the  question  '  where  V  '  siiper,  when  it  signifies  '  on  '  or  '  concerning'"; 
and  sometimes  clam  and  subter.   Cf.  ^  235,  (2.) — (5.) 

Rem.  5.  /?(  is  generally  joined  with  the  ablative  after  verbs  of /jMciny,  as, 
pono,  loco,  collOio,  stdtno,  cunstitico,  and  consido;  as,  Jit  sale  tubentes  artus  i  \ 
litove  ponunt.    Virg. — So,  also,  after  verbs  sigiiifyuig  to  Afu'e,  AoW,  or  re^a»-d; 
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as,  Tiaheo,  dUco,  numiro,  etc. — After  verbs  of  assevihUnq,  concealinf/,  and  includ- 
ing, in  is  followed  by  eitber  the  accusative  or  the  abliitive. — After  dcf'igo,  in- 
scribo,  insculpo,  inc'ido,  and  insero,  in  is  usually  joined  witli  the  ablative. 

§  24:Si>,-^any  verbs  compounded  with  db,  de,  ex,  and  super, 
are  followed ^by  an  ablative  depending  upon  the  preposition;  as, 

Abesse  urbe,  To  be  absent  from  the  city.  Cic.  Abii-e  scdibus,  To  depart  from 
their  habitations.  Tac.  Ui  se  malcdiviis  non  abstlneant.  Cic.  DiifuduM  naves 
scdpulo,  They  pusli  the  ships  from  the  rock.  Virs;.  Ndx'i  cgressits  est.  Nep. 
£xcedere  Minibus.  Liv.  Ccesar  prodio  supersedrre  statuit.  Cms.  Ti-ibuto  ac  ue- 
leclu  siipersessu7n  est.  Cic.  So  tlie  adjective  extorris  ;  as,  Extorris  patria,  d<ymo. 
Sail.     And  so  the  verbal  eruptio ;  as,  Jlutiua  eruptio.  Cic. 

Remark  1.  The  preposition  is  often  repeated,  or  one  of  similar  signification 
is  used;  as,  Detrahere  de  tua  fuma  numquam  coyitdvi.  Cic.  Ex  6(.ulls  dbii-runt. 
Liv.    Exire  a  jmliid.  Cic.     JixU-e  de  vita.  Id.    Cf.  §  224,  R.  4. 

Rem.  2.  These  compound  verbs  are  often  used  without  a  noun;  but,  in 
many  cases,  it  maybe  supplied  by  the  mind;  as,  Equites  degressi  ad  pedes, 
scil.  equis.  Liv.    AS'ire  ad  Deos,  scil.  vita.   Cic. 

Rem.  3.  Some  verbs  compounded  with  ab,  de,  and  ex,  instead  of  the  abla^ 
tive,  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  dative.  See  ^  224,  R.  1  and  2.  Some  com- 
pounds, also,  of  neuter  verbs,  occur  with,  the  accusative.  See  §  233,  R.  1. 

ABLATIVE  AFTER  CERTAIN  NOUNS,  ADJECTIVES, 

AND  VERBS. 

§  S4:3.    Cyrws  and  usus,  signifying  7ieed,  usually  take  the  ab- 
lative of  the  thing  needed ;  as, 

Auctorltate  tud  nobis  dpus  est,  We  need  your  authority.  Cic.  Nunc  animis 
dpus,  nunc  pectore  firrno.  Virg.  Naves,  quibus  consiili  usus  non  esset.  Ships,  tor 
■which  the  consul  liad  no  occasion.  Liv.  Nunc  viribus  Usus,  nunc  minibus  I'dpi- 
dis.  Virg. 

Remark  1.  (ft.)  Opus  and  Usus  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  ablative  of  a 
perfect  participle;  as,  Maturiito  <5/>i<.<!  e.s/,  There  is  need  of  haste.  Liv.  Usus  facto 
est  mlhi.  Ter.  Ubi  siimmus  imperdlor  non  adest  ad  exerdtum,  citiiis,  quod  tioji 
facto  est  Usus,  Jit,  quatn  qiu)d  facto  est  6pus.  Plant.  After  opus,  a  noun  is  some- 
times expressed  with  the  participle;  as,  Ojnisfuit  Hirtio  convento, — of  meeting, 
or,  to  meet,  §  274,  R.  5.  Cic.  Ojms  slbi  esse  domino  ejus  invento.  Liv. — or  a  su- 
pine is  used;  as,  /to  dictu  opus  est,  It  is  necessary  to  saj',  I  must  say.  Ter. — 
Instead  of  the  ablative  witti  opus  est,  an  infinitive,  either  alone  or  with  a  sub- 
ject accusative,  or  ut  with  a  subjunctive  clause,  sometimes  occurs;  as,  Oy/us 
est  te  animo  valSre.  Cic.     Mild  dpus  est,  ut  lavem.  Id. 

(6.)  Opus  and  Usus,  though  nouns,  are  seldom  limited  by  the  genitive.  In  a 
few  passages  they  are  construed  with  the  accusative.  See  §  211,  R.  11. 

Rem.  2.  Opus  is  sometimes  the  subject  and  sometimes  the  predicate  of  est; 
vsus,  which  seldom  occurs  except  in  ante-classic  poets,  is,  with  only  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  subject  only.  The  person  to  whom  the  thing  is  needful  is  put  in 
the  dative;  (§  220.)  With  optts  the  thing  needed  may  eitlier  be  the  subject  of 
the  verb  in  the  nominative  or  accusative,  or  follow  it  in  the  ablative;  as,  Dux 
nobis  dpus  est.  Cic.  Verves  multa  sibi  dpus  esse  aiebat.  Id.;  or,  Duce  riolns 
dpus  est.  The  former  construction  is  most  common  with  neuter  adjectives  and 
pronouns;  as,  Quod  non  opus  est,  asse  carum  est.  Cato  apud  Sen. — In  the 
predicate  opus  and  Usus  are  coinmouly  translated  'needful'  or  'necessary.' 
Of.  ^  210,  R.  5. 

■  Note.   For  the  ablative  of  character,  quality,  etc.,  limiting  a  uoun,  see  {  211,  R.  6. 
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§  94L4r.     DignjiS^Adignus,  contentus,  prceditus,  and  fretus, 

are  followed  by  the  al)i^tive  of  the  object ;  as, 

Digmis  laude,  Worthy  of  praise.  Hor.  Vox  pdpiiU  majestate  indigna,  A  speech 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  people.  Cies.  Besfice  eo  contenUe  non  musnmt 
amplius.  Oic.  IlOmo  sct-Iere  praeditus.  Id.  Pleriqua  ingenio  friti.  Id. — So, 
jE(juum  est  me  atque  illo.  Plaut. 

I!e>iark  1.  The  adverb  cligne,  in  one  passage,  takes  the  ablative;  Pec- 
cat  liter  nostrum  criice  di(/7iius.nor. — Du/nar,  a\so,  both  as  the  passive  of  the 
obsolete  digno,  and  as  a  deponent  verb,  is  followed  by  an  ablative  of  the  thing. 
As  a  deponent  it  takes  also  an  accusative  of  the  person;  as,  Uaud  iquidem  tali 
me  honore  dignor.  Virg. — Pass.  Qui  tali  honSre  digndti  sunt.  Cic.  Conjiigio, 
Aiuhls'i,  Veneris  dicjnciie  superbo.  Virg. — Sometimes  as  a  deponent,  instead  of 
the  ablative  of  the  thing,  it  is  followed  by  an  infinitive  clause;  as,  Non  ego 
grannndtnas  aiubire  tribus  et  pulpita  dignor.  Hor.  And  both  dignor  and  dedignor 
are  followed  bv  two  accusatives,  one  of  the  object  the  other  of  the  predicate. 
See  §  230,  R.  2. 

Rem.  2.  («.)  Di gnus  and  imlignus  are  sometimes  followed  by  the  genitive; 
&?,  Siiscipe  lOgitdtionem  dlgnissiinam  tuce  virtutis.  Cic.  Jndigmis  a,-vi>ram.  Virg.; 
and  (%;h«  sometimes  takes  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective  in  the  accusative; 
as,  A'oft  me  censes  scire  quid  dignus  siemf  Plaut.  i^/'t^M  is  in  Livy  construed 
with  the  dative.  Cf.  §  222,  R.  6,  (6.) 

(i.)  Instead  of  an  ablative,  dignus  and  indignus  often  take  an  infinitive, 
especially  in  the  passive;  as,  Erat  dignus  amari.  Virg.;  or  a  subjunctive 
clause,  with  qui  or  ut ;  as,  Dignus  qui  imptret.  Cic.  Non  sum  dignus^  ut  figam 
p."\lum  in  pariC-tem.  Plaut.;  or  the  supine  in  u;  as,  Digna  atque  indigna  relalu 
vociferans.  Virg.  Cl>;i/e?i<««  is  likewise  joined  with  the  infinitive;  as,  Ncyn  hcsc 
cirt'ts  contenta  pdternas  edldicisse  full.  Ovid. — So,  Naves  pontum  uTumpfre 
frctce.  Stat. 

§  S-IrS^.  1 1.  Utor,  fruor,  fungor,  potior,  vescor,  and  their 
compouiwt^lvre  followed  by  the  ablative  ;  as, 

Ad  quern  tunl  Juno  supplex  his  vocibvis  iisa  est, — addressed  these  words.  Virg. 
Frui  vOluptate,  To  enjoy  pleasure.  Cic.  Fangitur  oft'icio,  He  perfonus  his 
duty.  Id.  Ojipido  p)ut'iii  sunt.  Liv.  Vescftur  aura.  Virg.  His  rebus  per/ruor. 
Cic!  Leglbus  cibuti.  h\.  Brfuncti  imperio.  Liv.  Gravi  opere  perfunglmur.  Cic. 
0  tandem  magnis  pelagi  defuncte  perlclis.  Virg. 

The  compounds  are  abulor,  deutor,  pierfruor,  difungor,  and  perfungor. 

Note.  Utor  may  take  a  second  ablative,  as  an  apposition  or  a  pi'edicate, 
like  the  predicate  accusative,  (§  230,  R.  2),  and  may  then  be  translated  by 
the  verb  to  have  ;  as,  J  He  fdcili  me  iitetur  patre.  He  shall  have  in  me  an  indul- 
gent father.  Ter. 

Remark.  In  early  writers  these  verbs  sometimes  take  an  accusative;  as, 
Quam.  rem  medici  utuntur.  Varr.  IngOnium  frui.  Ter.  Datames  miUtdre  mu- 
nus  fangens.  Nep.  Gentem  dliquam  urbem  nostram  p6t'duram  putem.  Cic.  <Sa- 
cras\a.\xro9,  vescar.  Tibull.  Jn  prdlugis  scr'ibendis  vpeiam.  dbutitur.  Ter. — Potior 
is,  also,  found  with  the  genitive.  See  §  220,  4. 

n.  1.  Nlfor,  innltor,  f'ldo  and  confldo,  may  be  followed  by  the  ablative 
•without  a  preposition;  as,  Hasta  inni'xus.  Liv.  F'ldere  cursu.  Dvid.  Natura 
loci  confldclant.   Cies. 

2.  Misceo  with  its  compounds  takes,  with  the  accusative  of  the  object,  the 
ablative  of  the  thing  mingled  with;  as,  Miscere  pdbula  sale.  Coll.  Aquas  nec- 
tare.  Ovid.     Aer  raulto  calore  admixtus.  Cic. 

3.  Assuesco,  assuefdcio,  co7i^uesco,  insuesco,  and  sometimes  acqidesco,  take 
either  the  dative  or  the  ablative  of  the  thing;  as,  Ares  sanguine  el  prai-Ja  iis- 
suetce.  Hor.    Nullo  ofi'icio  aut  disciplina  assui'jactus.   Cses.     Cf.  §  224. 
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4.  Vivo  and  epuhr,  'to  live  or  feast  upon,'  are  followed  by  the  ablative;  as, 
DapTbus  epuldmur  dpimis.  Virg.     Lacte  atque  pecore  viimnt.  Cses. 

5.  Sto  signifying  'to  be  filled  or  covered  with,'  and  also  when  signifying  'to 
cost,' is  followed  by  the  ablative  without  a  preposition;  when  signifying 'to 
persevere  in,  stick  to,  abide  by,'  '  to  rest  or  be  fixed  on,'  it  is  followed  by  the 
ablative  either  with  or  without  in ;  as.  Jam  pulvere  ccelum  stare  vident.  Virg. — 
Multo  sanguine  ac  vulneribus  ea  Poems  victoria  stctil.  Liv.  Stare  conditiunlbus. 
Cic.  Omnis  In  AscAnio  st'ii  cura  parentis.  Virg. —  Constti,  '  to  consist  of  or  'to 
rest  upon,'  is  followed  by  the  ablative  either  alone  or  with  ex,  de,  or  in ;  as, 
Constat  mdleries  solido  corpore.  Lucr.     Huma  ex  animo  constat  et  corpore.  Cic. 

Remark  1.  Fido,  confide,  misceo,  admisceo,  permisceo,  and  assuesco  often 
take  the  dative. 

Rem.  2.  When  a  preposition  is  expressed  after  the  above  verbs,  sto,  f'ido, 
confldo,  nltor,  innitor,  and  assuesco  take  in  or  ad;  acquiesco,  in ;  and  misceo 
■with  its  compounds,  cum. 

§  24:G.  -  Jferfect  participles  denoting  origin  are  often  fol- 
lowed by  the  ablative  of  the  source,  without  a  pi-eposition. 

Such  are  nattis,  prSgnHtus,  sStus,  creatux,  cretus,  Iditics,  glnitus,  genSrdtus,  ortui;  to 
which  may  be  added  Oriundus,  descended  from. 

Thus,  Nate  dea  !  0  son  of  a  goddess !  Virg.  Tantalo  jfrognutus.  Descended 
from  Tantalus.  Cic.  Satus  Nereule,  Sprung  from  a  Nereid.  Ovid.  Creatus 
ri'ffe.  Id.  AkdnOre  criti.  Virg.  £dUe  regibiis.  Hor.  Diis  rjenlle.  Virg.  ArgOl- 
tco  generatus  AUmdne.  Ovid.  Ortiis  nuUis  majoribus.  Hor.  Codesti  semlne 
driundi.  Lucr. 

Remark  1.  The  preposition  is  also  rarely  omitted  after  the  verbs  creo,  geniro, 
and  7iascor ;  as,  Ut  patre  certo  nascerere.  Cic.     Fortes  creantur  fortihus.  Hor. 

Rem.  2.  After  participles  denoting  origin,  the  preposition  ex  or  de  is  usually 
joined  to  the  name  of  the  mother;  and  in  a  few  passages  ex  or  ab  is  joined  to 
the  name  of  the  father;  as,  Prvgndti  ab  DTte  patre.  Cajs.  In  speaking  of  one's 
ancestors  ali  is  frequently  used ;  as,  Pterosque  Btlgas  esse  oiios  a  Gennanis.  Id. 

Rem.  3.  Origin  from  a  place  or  country  is  generally  expressed  by  a  patrial 
adjective;  as,  Thi-dsgf)idus  Atheniensis,  Thrasybulus  of  Athens.  Livy  often 
uses  ab ;  as,  Tiirnvs  Herdonius  ab  Aricia.  Ca;sar  prefers  the  ablative  alone; 
as,  Cn.  Magius  Cremonii;  and  in  this  manner  is  expressed  the  tribe  to  which  a 
person  belongs ;  as,  Q,.  rer;'e;>  Romilia, — of  the  Romilian  tribe. 

ABLATIVE    OF    CAUSE,    Etc. 

§  94:7.  Nouns  denoting  the  cause,  manner,  means,  and  in- 
strument, after  adjectives  and  verbs,  are  put  in  the  ablative  with- 
out a  preposition. 

Note.   The  English  prepositions  with  the  ablative  of  cause,  manner,  means, 

and  Instniment  are  by,  with,  in,  etc. 

1.  The  c arise.  (1.)  Adjectives  which  have  a  passive  significa- 
tion, as  denoting  a  state  or  condition  produced  by  some  external 
cause,  may  take  such  cause  in  the  ablative ;  as, 

Campdni  fuerunt  superbi  bonltate  agrontm.  Cic.  Animal  pabulo  IcBtnm.  Sen. 
Prffilio  fessi  lass'ique.  Weary  and  faint  with  the  battle.  Sail.  Homines  wgri 
grivi  morbo.  Cic. 

(2.)  Neuter  verbs  expressing  an  action,  state  or  feeling  of  the 
subject  originating  in  some  external  cause,  may  take  that  cause  io 
the  ablative ;  as, 
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Intiriit  fame,  He  perished  with  hunger.  Laude  aliena  ddlet.  Cic.  Lcetor 
tua  dicfiiltate.  Id.  Gaiule  tuo  bono.  Id.  Sua  victoria  glw-idri.  Cses.  Aqullonl- 
bus  Idborant  querceta.  Hor. — So  with  bene  est  and  the  dative;  as,  MUd  bene  irat 
non  piscibus  uj-be  peiUis,  sed  pullo  atque  haedo.  Hor.  Ubi  Uli  bine  dt  ligno, 
aqua  calida,  cibo,  vestimentis,  etc.  Plaut. 

Note  1.  After  such  adjectives  and  neuter  verbs,  a  preposition  with  its  case 
often  suppHes  the  place  of  the  simple  ablative. 

Note  2.  In  exclamations  of  encouragement  or  approbation,  the  defective 
adjective  maete,  macd,  either  with  or  without  the  imperative  of  esse  (esto,  este, 
estote^)  is  joined  with  an  ablative  of  cause,  especially  with  virtue. 

Note  3.   After  neuter  verbs   and  adjectives  denoting  emotions,  especially 


not  be  angry  on  our  account.  Liv.    Tuam  vicem  stepe  doleo,  quod.,  etc.   Cic. 
Suam  vicem  muyis  anxiiis.,  quam  ejus,  cni  auxilium  ab  se  peicbatur.  Liv. 

Remark  1.  When  the  cmtse  is  a  voluntary  agent,  it  is  put  in  the  accusative 
with  the  preposition  o6,  propter,  or  per ;  as,  Aon  est  etquum  me  propter  vos 
di'dpi.  Ter.  These  prepositions,  and  a,  or  ab,  de,  e  or  ea-,  and  prce,  are  also 
sometinies  used  when  the  cause  is  not  a  voluntary  agent;  as,  Ob  adulterium 
cast.  Virg.     Ncc  lOqid  prae  moerore  ixituU.  Cic. 

Rem.  2.  (a.)  After  active  verbs,  the  crt!«e,  unless  expressed  by  an  ablative 
in  «  from  substantives  having  no  other  case;  as,  Jussu,  rdydiu  and  admdnltu, 
is  seldom  expressed  by  the  simple  ablative,  but  either  by  a  preposition,  or  by 
causa,  gratia,  ergo,  etc.,  with  a  genitive;  as,  IJgihus  propter  metum  paret. 
Cic.  Ne  ob  eam  rem  ipsos  dcs2>iceret.  Id.  Donari  virtutis  ergo.  Id.  Si  hoc 
honoris  mei  causa  susccpiris.  Id.  But  with  caus'i,  etc.,  tlie  adjective  pronoun 
is  commonly  used  for  the  correspondiiig  substantive  pronoun;  as,  Te  dbesse 
mea  causa,  mOlegfe  fero.  Cic.  Cf.  §  211,  R.  3,  (b.) 

(b.)  Wl'.en  the  cause  is  a  state  of  feeling,  a  circumlocution  is  often  used  with 
a  perfect  participle  of  some  verb  signifying  'to  induce';  as,  Cupidltdte  dtictus, 
inductus,  incitOlus,  incensiis,i7ifinmmritus,iiiijntlsttg,motus,  capitis,  etc.  Mild  bene- 
volentia  ductus  trlbiiebiit  omnia.  Cic.  Livv  frequently  uses  ab  in  this  sense; 
as,  Ab  Ira,  a  sj'e,  ab  odio,  from  anger,  hope,  hatred. 

2.  The  manner.  Cum  is  regularly  joined  with  the  ablative  of 
manner,  when  expressed  simply  by  a  noun,  not  modified  by  any 
other  word ;  and  also  when  an  adjective  is  joined  with  the  noun, 
provided  an  additional  circumstance,  and  not  merely  an  essential 
chai-acter  of  the  action,  is  to  be  expressed.     Thus  : 

Cum  voluptate  dliquem  audlre.  Verres  Lampsucum  venit  cum  magna  calaml- 
tiite  civltdtis.  Cic.  Hence  also  when  the  connection  between  the  subject  and 
the  noun  denoting  the  attribute  is  only  external ;  as,  Procedere  cum  veste  pur- 
piirea,:  in  distinction  from  Nudis  pedibus  inccdere ;  Aperto  ciiplte  sedtre,  etc., 
which  ex](ress  circumstances  or  attributes  essential  to  the  subject. 

But  mOdiis,  ratio,  mos,  i-Uus,  etc.,  signifying  manner,  never  take  cum,  and  it  is 
omitted  in  some  expressions  with  other  substantives ;  as.  Hoc  niodo  sci-ipsi ; 
Ccxnstituirunt  qua  riltione  dgerctur ;  More  besiidrum  cdgdri ;  Latrunum  ritu  vlvere  ; 
^quo  ammo  J'ero ;  Maxima  fide  d7nlcUias  cOluit.  isumma  ffiquUate  res  coiisti- 
tuit ;  Viam  incredibili  ctderitate  confirit;  Librum  magna  cura  diligentiaf/we 
scripsit ;  the  action  of  the  verb  being  intimatelj'  connected  with  the  circum- 
stance expressed  bj-  the  ablative.  So  in  some  expressions  with  substantives 
alone;  as,  Silentio  ^jneie/'ire  or  facer  e  dllquid ;  Lege  «^re;  Jure  and  injuria 
fdcere;  Magistrdlus  vltio  ci-edius  ;  Recte  ei  ordino  Jit. 

Rem.  3.  The  maimer  is  also  sometimes  denoted  by  de  or  ex  with  the  ablar 
tive ;  as,  De.  or  ex  industiid,  On  purpose.  Liv.    £x  iniegro.  Anew.  Quint. 
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3.  The  means  and  instrument.  An  ablative  is  joined  with 
verbs  of  every  kind,  and  also  with  adjectives  of  a  passive  significa- 
tion, to  express  the  means  or  instrument ;  as, 

Amicos  observantia,  rem  parsimonia  retinuit,  He  retained  his  friends  by  at- 
tention, his  property  by  frugality.  Cic.  Auro  ostro^ue  detori.  Virg.  jEgrescii 
raedendo.  Id.  Cornibus  tauri,  apri  dentlbus,  morsu  hones  se  tulantur.  Cic. 
Oesus  esi  virgis.  Id.  Trabs  sauna' sitcxivi.  Ovid.  For  the  ablative  of  the  means 
after  verbs  oi  filling,  etc.,  see  §  249,  I. 

Eem.  4.  When  the  means  is  a  person,  it  is  seldom  expressed  by  the  simple 
ablative,  but  either  by  per,  or  by  the  ablative  Opera  with  a  genitive  or  a  pos- 
sessive pronoun;  as,  med,  tua,  sua,  dpera,  which  are  equivalent  to  per  me,  per 
te,  per  se,  and  denote  both  good  and  bad  services.  Benefido  meo,  etc.,  is  used 
of  good  results  only ;  as,  Beneflcio  meo  palres  sunt.  Sail.  But  persons  are  some- 
times considered  as  involuntary  agents,  and  as  such  expressed  by  the  ablative 
without  a  preposition;  as,  Sen'os,  quibus  silvas  publicas  depdpula.Uts  erat.  Cic. — 
When  per  is  used  to  express  the  means,  it  is  connected  with  external  concur- 
ring circumstances,  rather  tlian  with  the  real  means  or  instrument.  Hence 
we  always  say  vi  oppulum  ccpit,  but  per  vim  ei  bdna  eripuit. 

Rem.  5.  The  material  instrument  is  always  expressed  by  the  ablative  with- 
out a  preposition ;  as,  Conficere,  cervum  sayitiis  ;  gladio  dliquem  vulnerare ;  tra- 
jicere  pectus  fierro. 

§  248.  '  .The  ablative  is  used  with  passive  verbs  to  denote 
the  means  ov  agent  by  which  any  thing  is  eflfected,  and  which  in 
the  active  voice  is  expressed  by  the  nomuiative.  This  ablative 
is  used  either  with  ah  or  without  it,  according  as  it  is  a  person 
or  a  thing. 

I.  The  voluntary  agent  of  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice  is  put  in 
the  ablative  with  a  or  ah ;  as, 

(In  tlie  active  voice,)  Clodius  me  diligit,  Clodius  loves  me  (Cic);  (in  the  pas- 
sive,) A  Clodio  dtligor,  I  am  loved  by  Clodius.  Lauddtur  ab  his,  culpdiur  ab 
illis.  Hor. 

Eemakk  1.  (1.)  The  general  word  for  persons,  after  verbs  in  the  passive 
voice,  is  often  understood ;  as,  Probiias  lauddtur,  sc'il.  ab  huminibris.  Juv.  So 
after  the  passive  of  neuter  verbs ;  as,  Discuriitur.  Virg.  Toto  certdtum  est  cvr- 
j)dre  regni.  Id.  Cf.  §  141,  R.  2. 

(2.)  The  agent  is  likewise  often  understood,  when  it  is  the  same  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb,  and  the  expression  is  then  equivalent  to  the  active  voice 
with  a  reflexive  pronoun,  or  to  the  middle  voice  in  Greek;  as,  Quum  omnes  in 
onini  ffenere,sceleruin  vOluteritur,  scil.  a  se.  Cic. 

Rem.  iX-^euter  verbs,  also,  are  sometimes  followed  by  an  ablative 
of  the  voluntary  agent  with  a  or  ab  ;  as, 

If.  Marcellus  periit  ab  Anmbale,  M.  Mai-cellus  was  kDled  by  Hannibal.  Plin. 
JVie  fir  ab  hoste  cddat.  Ovid. 

Rem.  3.  The  preposition  is  sometimes  omitted;  as.  Nee  conjiige  capius. 
Ovid.    Cdlitur  linigerd  turba.  Id.    Pereat  mtis  exclsus  Argivis.   Hor. 

For  the  dative  of  the  agent  aft«r  verbs  in  the  passive  voice,  and  participles  In  dits,  see 
}  225,  n.  and  JU. 

n.  The  involuntary  agent  of  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  or  of  a  neuter  verb, 
is  put  in  the  ablative  without  a  preposition,  as  the  cause,  means,  or  instrument; 
as,  Maximo  dolore  conficior.  Cic.  Frangi  cuplditate.  Id.  yEdcida  telo  Jdctt 
Eecior.  Virg. 
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Note.  The  involuntary  agecc  is  sometimes  personified,  and  takes  a  or  ab; 
as,  A  voKiptiltibus  d'seii.  Cic.  A  natura  dMimi  hdmid  Vivendi  ciirric&lwu.  Id. 
Vinci  a  vOluptate.  Id.    Vicius  a  labore.  Id. 

§  349.  \I.  \  A  noun  denoting  the  means,  by  whicli  the  action 
of  a  ^■crb  4*4»eMbnned,  is  put  in  the  ablative  after  verbs  signify- 
ing to  affect  in  \any  way,  to  JUl,  furnish,  had,  array,  equip^  en- 
doia,  adorn,  reward,  enrich,  and  many  others. 

Rexask  1.  This  rule  includes  such  verbs  as  officio,  aspergo,  conspergo,  insptrgo,  re- 
speri^o.  compleo,  ezpleo^  iiiipleo,  oppleo,  repleo,  stippleo,  ciimuh^  farcio,  rifercio,  satio, 
exsatio^  satiiro^  stipo,  cnttstipo,  Sbruo,  uKSro,  a«geo,  induo,  vestio,  armo,  orno,  circumdo, 
circumfuiulo,  maclo,  ISciipleto,  mstruo,  itnbuo,  dSno,  impertio,  rimuniror,  honesto, 
huitoTO^  etc. ;  as, 

Terrore  inqilclur  Africa,  Africa  is  filled  with  terror.  Sil.  lnstrtucere_  Epulis 
menms.  They  furnished  the  tables  with  food.  Ovid.  Ut  ejus  aiiimum  fdf  oplri- 
idnibus  imbiuis.  That  you  should  imbue  his  mind  with  these  sentiments.  Cic. 
Naves  diierani  nuro,  They  load  the  ships  with  gold.  Virg.  G&miilat  cdtdria  dunis, 
He  heaps  the  altars  with  gifts.  Id.  Terra  se  gi-amine  vestit,  The  earth  clothes 
itself  with  2;rass.  Id.  MoUihus  ornabut  coi-tiua  sertis.  Id.  MuUo  cibo  <U  potione 
compli'ii.  Cic.  IJbros  puerUibus  ffibulis  refe'Vlre.  Id.  Sudari  delectatione  tion 
possum.  Id.  Jfuiiunes  siitunUi  hondrsbus.  Id.  SeTiectm  stlpata  studiis  juvtii- 
tutis.  Id.  Me  lanto  hoiiGre  hunestas.  Plaut.  Equis  Africam  IdcupletavU.  Colum. 
Slikliuiii  tuuM  India,  vie  tidvd  voluptilte  affecU.  Cic.  Terram  nox  obruit  umbris. 
Lucr. 

Rejc.  2.  Several  verbs  denoting  to  fill,  instead  of  the  ablative,  Bometimes 
take  a  genitive.    See  §  220,  3. 

Rem.  3.  The  active  verbs  iaduo,  dono,  impertio,  asperfio,  inspergo,  circumdo. 
and  circumfundo,  instead  of  the  ablative  of  the  thing  with  the  accusative  or 
the  person,  sometimes  take  an  accusative  of  the  thing,  and  a  dative  of  tha 
person;  as,  Cui  <pmi>i  Dfidnira  tunicani  induissel.  Cic.  Bondre  miinera  civibus. 
In  the  earliest  writers  (/ww,  like  coiidi}iw,  has  sometimes  two  accusatives  or  aa 
accusative  of  the  person  with  the  intinitive. 

noun  denoting  that  In  accordance  with  which  any  thing  is, 
n\  is  often  put  in  the  ablative  without  a  preposition ;  as, 

Nostro  more.  According  to  our  custom.  Cic.  Institute  stM  Ccesar  copias  suas 
edux'tt.  According  to  his  practice.  Cas.  Id  factum  consilio  meo, — by  my  ad- 
vice. Ter.     Pdcem  ficlL  nU  couditionibus, — on  these  conditions.  Nep. 

Note.  The  prepositions  de,  ex,  pro,  and  secundum  are  often  expressed  with 
such  nouns;  a**,  Ne(jue  esl  fatturus  quidmiam  nisi  de  meo  consilio.  Cic.  Ex 
consuetddiiie  f(//.^(/i'(/_/'(ke;e.  Plin.  Ep.  i)ecet  quidquid dgas,  dgere  pro  \inbvis. 
Cic.     Secundum  naturam  vlvere.  Id. 

IIlX;^he  ablative  denoting  accompaniment,  is  usually  joined  with 
cum;  as, 

Vd<jdmur  e(/entes  cum  conjvigibus  et  iTberis,  Needv,  we  wander  with  our 
wives  and  children.  Cic.  Scepe  admirdri  soleo  cum  hoc  C.  Lailio.  Id.  Julium 
cum  Ids  ad  te  lUtris  iiiisi.  Id.  Inyressus  est  cum  gladio.  Id.  Romaia  veni  cum 
febri.     Cum  occivsu  sdlis  lopias  educere, — lus  soon  as  the  sun  set. 

Rem.vrk.  But  cvtu  is  sometimes  omitted  before  words  denoting  military 
and  iiaval  forces,  when  limited  by  an  adjective;  as.  Ad  cast ra  Ccesaris  omnibus 
cdpiis  contend!  runt.  Ctes.  /W<i  toto  exercitu  prdfeclus.  Liv.  Eddem  decent 
ndnbus  C.  Furius  venit.  Liv.  And  sometimes  in  military  language  cum  is  omit- 
ted, when  acconipanving  circumst^auces  are  mentioned,  and  not  persons;  as, 
Casira  claniore  iutdduni. 
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§  250.  1.  A  noHflj-adjective,  or  verb,  may  be  followed  by 
the  ablative,  denoting  in  what  respect  their  signification  is  taken ; 

as, 

Pieidte  f'lUui,  condltis  parens.  In  affection  a  Fon,  in  counsel  a  parent.  Cic. 
Reges  nomine  magis  quam  imperio,  Kings  in  name  rather  tlifin  in  authority.  Nep. 
Oppidum  nomine  Bibrax.  Cks. — Jure  perilvs,  Skilled  in  law.  Cic.  Amius  aiii- 
mo,  Anxious  in  mind.  Tac.  Pedihus  ceger.  Lame  in  his  feet.  Sail.  Cnne  ruber, 
nlger  ore.  Mart.  Fronle  Icelus.  Tac.  Major  nulu.  Cic.  PrUJentii  non  hi/erioy, 
usu  vera  etiam  superior.  Id.  Mnximus  ndtu.  Liv. — Anitno  ungi,  To  be  troubled 
in  mind.  Cic.  Contremisco  told  ynente  ei  omnibus  ariiibus,  I  am  agitated  in  my 
■whole  mind  and  in  every  limb.  Id.  Captus  mente,  Alfected  in  mind,  i.  e.  de- 
prived of  reason.  Id.  Altero  Oculo  cdpifur.  Liv.  Ingenii  laude  JidruiU  Cic. 
Poller e  nobilltute.  Tac.    Animoque  ei  corp>ure  ix)rpei.  Hor. 

Remark.  This  may  l>e  called  the  ablatire  o/limtiatkm,  and  denotes  the  rela- 
tion expressed  in  English  by  '  in  respect  of,'  '  in  regard  to,'  '  as  to,'  or  '  in.' — 
Ilespecting  the  genitive  of  limitation  after  adjectives,  see  §213; — after  verbs, 
4  220,  1 :  and  respecting  the  accusative  of  limitation,  see  §  231,  R.  5 ;  §  232,  (3.); 
and  §  234,  IL 

2.  (1.)  Adj^tives  of  plenty  or  Tvant  are  sometimes  limited  by  the 

ablative ;  as,     \ 

Domics  plena  servis,  A  house  full  of  sei^vants.  Juv.  D'lves  agris,  Rich  in 
land.  Hor.  Ferax  scecfdum  bdnis  arllbus.  Plin. — /nops  ve7-bis,  Deficient  in  words. 
Cic.  Orba  frdiribus,  Destitute  of  brothers.  Ovid.  Viduum  arboribus  solum. 
Colum.  Nudus  agris.  Hor.  For  the  genitive  after  adjectives  of  plenty  aud 
want,  see  §  213,  R.  3-5. 

(2.)  Verbs  signifying  to  abound,  and  to  be  destitute,  are  followed 
by  the  ablative ;  as, 

Scatentem  belluis  ponhim.  The  sea  abounding  in  monsters.  Hor.  Urbs  reduwht 
mililibus,  The  citj'  is  full  of  soldiers.  Auct.  ad  Her.  Villa  dbundat  pono,  hado, 
agno,  giilllnd,  lacie,  cdseo,  melle.  Cic. —  Virum  qui  pecCmid  cgeat,  A  man  who  is 
in  want  of  money.  Id.  Cdrcre  culpd.  To  be  free  from  fault.  Id.  Mta  addles- 
ceniia  indiget  illoruni  bdna  existimatioue.  Id.  Abundat  audacia,  cons5lio  el  riV 
tior.e  deficitur.  Id. 

Remark  1.  To  this  rale  belong  ahundo,  exdbero,  rldundo,  scateo,  affluo,  cir- 
tnmjiuo,  difftuo,  superjiuo,  siippedito,  vdlto,  rigeo ; — tdreo,  egeo,  indigeo,  vdco,  lU- 
fiewr^  destUuoi',  etc. 

Rem.  2.  The  genitive,  instead  of  the  ablative,  sometimes  follows  certain 
verbs  signifying  to  abound  or  to  want.  See  §  220,  3. 

Rem.  3.  To  do  any  thing  with  a  person  or  thing,  is  expressed  in  Latin  by 
fdeire  with  de  ;  as.  Quid  de  Tulliuld  med  flet  ?  Cic. ;  anil  more  frequently  by 
the  simple  ablative,  or  the  dative ;  as,  Quid  hoc  humine  or  huie  lu'nniiii  fdi  idiis  f 
What  can  you  do  with  this  man?  Cic.  Nesiit  quid  fddai  auro, — what  he  shall 
do  with  the  gold.  Plaut,  Quid  me  flat  pnrri  pendis,  You  care  little  what  be- 
comes of  me.  Ter. — Sum  is  occasionally  used  in  the  same  manner;  as,  Meium 
tcpcrunl  quidnam  se  fiiiurum  esset, — what  would  become  of  them.  Liv. 

§  fiSl.  -Anoun  denoting  that  of  which  any  thing  is  de- 
prived, or  frw^^hich  it  is  freed,  removed,  or  separated,  is  often 
put  in  the  ablative  without  a  preposition. 

This  construction  occurs  after  verbs  sianifyinj;  to  deprive,  free,  de- 
bar, drive  aivag,  remove,  dejjart,  and  othei-s  whicb  imply  separation. 
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Note.  The  principal  verbs  of  this  class  are  arceo^  peUo,  dqjelh,  ea-pello,  ah- 
dim,  interdUo,  difendo,  deturbn,  dcjicio,  ejuio,  ab/tej-rco,  diterreo,  mOveo,  dmdveo, 
demvrfo,  remdveo,  sccerno,  prdhihco,  sq)dro,  escdUdo,  interdudo,  dbeo,  exev,  cedo, 
drchlu,  disccdo,  dcsisto,  evddo,  (djstimo,  spdlio,  prlvo,  orbo,  libera^  expedio,  laxo, 
tii'tdo,  soko,  exsolvo,  exonero,  levo,  pui-go,  to  which  may  be  added  the  adjec- 
tives liber,  immuiiis,  puriis,  vdtuvs,  and  dlienus ;  as. 

Hoc  me  libera 

qtice  spdliai 

eiicna  luctu. 

Virg.  Te  ti/w  seflibus  arcebit.  Cic.  Q,.  Varium  pelBre  possessionibus  condtus 
es^.^ld.  Omnes  tnhn  remoti.  Liv.  Levdre  se  sere  alieuo.  Cic.  Me  lives  chdri 
sriernunl  popiilo.  Hor.  Animus  omni  liber  cura  et  angore.  Cic.  Uti-umque 
hum!  lie  dUaiifsimum.  Id.  When  uliemis  signifies  '  averse '  or  *  hostile  to,'  it  takes 
the  ablative  with  ab,  or  rareiy  the  dative;  as,  Id  dhit,  quod  ilH  causa;  maxlrm 
est  dlit'num.  Id.  In  the  sense  of '  unsuited,'  it  may  also  be  joined  with  the  gen- 
itive; as,  Quis  dUenum  putet  ejus  esse  dignitatis?  Id. — Alius  too,  in  analogy 
with  adjectives  and  verbs  of  separation,  sometimes  takes  an  ablative;  as.  Neve 
putts  diium  siipiente  hoiwque  bedlum.  Hor. ;  but  this  may  also  be  referred  to  the 
ablative  after  comparatives.    Cf.  §  256,  R.  14. 

Kemark  1.  Most  verbs  of  depriving  and  separating  are  more  or  less  fre- 
quentlv  followed  by  ab,  de,  or  ex,  with  the  ablative  of  the  thing,  and  always  by 
(76  with  the  ablative  of  the  person;  as,  Tu  Jupita;  hunc  a  tuis  aris  arcebis.  Cic. 
Prcvsidium  ex  arce  pe'pulcrunt.  Nep.  Aqumn  de  agro  jjellere.^  Plin.  Ex  ingrdtd 
civitate  ccdire.  Cic.  Arccm  ab  incendio  liberdvii.  Id.  Solvere  belluam  ex  ca- 
to.nis.  Auct.  ad  Her. — SCdes  remotas  a  Germanis.  Cass.  Se  ab  Etruscis  secer- 
ivire.  Liv. 

Rem. 

and  someti  ,       ,         „       ^ 

PrOhibeo  and  di'fendo  take  either  the  accusative  of  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
defended,  with  the  ablative  of  the  thing  to  be  warded  olf— or  the  reverse — 
aliquem  or  dlfquid  a  pcriculo,  or  perlnilum  ab  (diquo.  They  are  also  sometimes 
construed  with  the  dative,  see  §  224,  R.  2,  and  sometimes  with  infinitive  or 
gvibjunctive  clauses.  Prdhibeo  has  rarely  two  accusatives;  as,  Id  te  Jupiter 
)rSiiibess'U.  Plaut.;  or  poetically  the  accusative  and  genitive;  as,  CaptcB  prdhi- 
jPre  Pwiws  aqu51aj.  Sil. — Jnterdlco  takes  the  person  eitlier  m  the  accusative  or 
the  dative,  and  the  thing  in  the  ablative,  dliquem  or  dllcui  altqua  re;  as,  Quibus 
quum  aqua  et  igni  interdixissent.  Cxs. — Instead  of  the  ablative,  a  subjunctive 
cKuise  with  ne,  and  more  rarely  v/ith  vi,  sometimes  follows  interdico. — Absum, 
in  like  manner,  takes  the  ablative  with  ab,  and  sometimes  the  dative;  as, 
Curtce.  nescitj  quid  semper  dbesl  rei.  Hor.  Cf  §  224,  R.  1. — Abdico  takes  some- 
times an  ablative,  and  sometimes  an  accusative  of  the  thin^  renounced ;  as, 
AbdUdre  se  raagistratu.  Cic.  Abdhdre  magistratum.  Sail.  In  Plautus,  cir- 
cumddco,  to  cheat,  takes  the  ablative  of  the  thing.  Merdudo,  instead  of  an 
ablative  of  the  thing  with  an  accusative  of  the  person,  sometimes  takes  aa 
accusative  of  the  thing  and  a  dative  of  the  person;  as,  Itlneruvi  angusliAX  vnu\- 
Vit\\Aiv\\  K\s.^xa  interduserant.  Caes. :  and,  instead  of  the  ablative  of  the  thing, 
a  subjunctive  clause  with  2««»ifnus  occurs:  Intercludor  ddl&re,  quomlnus  ad  le 
pliira  scribam.  Cic. 

Rem.  3.  Verbs  which  simify  to  dislingtiisJi,  to  differ,  and  to  disagree,  are 
generally  construed  with  ab,  but  sometimes,  especially  iu  the  poets,  with  the 
ablative  alone. 

Note.  Verbs  signifying  to  distinguish,  etc.,  are  di-stingito,  discerno,  sccerno, 
differo,  discrepo,  dissldeo,  disto,  dissentio,  discordo,  dbhorreo,  dlieno,  and  dbdlieno. — 
Dissentio,  dksid^o,  discrepo,  and  discordo  are  construed  also  with  cum. — The 
verbs  which  signify  to  differ  are  sometimes  construed  with  the  dative;  as, 
/>)3<a<  inf  ido  scurroe  dmirws.  Hor.,  and  in  like  manner  the  adjective  o^cersw; 
as,  Nihil  est  tarn  Lysia  dlversum,  quani  Isocrdics.  Quint. 


,  2.   Arcco,  in  the  poets,  sometimes  takes  the  dative,  see  §  224,  R.  2., 
metimcs  an  infinitive;  as,  Pldgamque  sedere  cedendo  arcebat.  Ovid. — 


i 


252        SYNTAX. — ABLATITE    Of   PRICE   AND    TIME.      §  252,  253. 
ABLATIVE    OF    PRICE. 


§  2«52.  T%^^price  or  value  of  a  tiling  is  put  in  the  ablative, 
•when  it  is  a  definite  sum,  or  is  expressed  by  a  substantive ;  as, 

Quum  It  treceniis  tiMentis  rer/i  Cotto  Tendidwges,  When  yon  had  sold  yonrself 
to  king  Cottns  for  three  hundred  talents.  Cic.  Vendidit  hie  auro  pniriam,  This 
one  sold  bis  country  for  gold.  Wr^.  Cibus  tino  asse  vennlig.  Plin.  Congtitit  mad- 
rinffeniis  millsbns.  Varr.  Dhtis  in  diem  assibiis  animum  et  corpus  {maUum) 
atUmari.  Tac.  Lfri  momeiito  lestimiire.  Cses.  Istuc  vtrbum  vile  est  viyinti  rcA- 
DJs.  Flaut.     Asse  cdrum  e»i.  Sen.  Ep. 

Remark  1.   The  verbs  which  take  an  aMative  of  price  or  Talne  are  (1)  cebU' 

mo,  diiro,  J'tido,  fw,  hdbeo,  pernio,  pMo,  d/puto,  Inxo:  (2)  emo,  merior,  vendo,  do, 
Teneo,  sto,  cuiiglo,  prosto,  conduto,  l6eo,  valeo,  hut,  and  lii  eo. — To  these  mwst  be 
added  others,  which  express  some  act  or  enjoyment  for  irhich  a  certain  price 
is  paid;  as,  Laror  quOdrnnle.  Trjgintamilijbus  (JceliuslidhHat.  Cic.  Vix  dracnniis 
est  ohwnatns  decern.  Ter.  Doieo  tiilento,  etc.  So  eat  in  the  sense  'to  be  worth'} 
as,  Sextante  sal  in  lUdia  erat. 

Rem.  2.  Respecting  the  genitive  of  price  or  ralne,  when  expressed  in  a  gen- 
eral  or  imhjiitite  manner,  see  f  214. 

Rem.  3.  The  price  of  a  thing,  contrarj'  to  the  general  mle,  is  often  expressed 
indefiiiitely  by  a  nenter  adjective;  as,  mayno,  perinctf/no,  pnrro,  tantulo,  plure, 
Tnimmo,  ptunmo,  vlH,  v'llidn,  vilimmn,  nlmio,  etc. ;  as,  Pliire  vertii.  Cic.  Condujnt 
von  magno  ddmmn.  Id.  These  adjectives  refer  to  sonie  noun  understood,  as 
pretin  cere,  and  the  like,  which  are  sometimes  expressed;  as,  Parxo  pretio  ea 
rendidiise.  Cic. — The  adverbs  bene,  pukhre,  recte,  vu'dt,  tare,  etc.,  sometimes 
take  the  place  of  the  genitive  or  ablative  of  price;  as,  Bene  emere;  rtete  vert- 
dere ;  opiime  vendere,  etc. 

Rem.  4.  Varro  has  used  valeo  yrith  the  accasative;  as,  Denarii  dicti,qiiod 
denos  csji'd  valebant. 

Rem.  5.  Muto  and  its  compoTinds,  commnto  and  permute,  are  commonly  con- 
strwed  like  verbs  of  selling,  the  thing  parted  with  being  put  in  the  accusative, 
and  the  thing  received  in  exchange  for  it,  in  the  ablative ;  as,  Ckadniam  glan- 
dem  pingni  mi'itavit  drigla.  Virg.  But  tliese  cases  are  often  reversed,  so  that  the 
thing  received  is  put  in  the  accusative  and  the  thing  given  for  it  in  the  abla- 
tive; as,  Cur  vaile  ptrmMem  Hdblna  dlrifias  operoswresf  Why  should  I  ex- 
change my  Sabine  valley  for  more  wearisome  riches?  Hor. — Sometimes  in  this 
construction  cum  is  joined  with  the  ablative. 

ABLATIVE    OF    TIME. 

§  S^3.  A  noun  denoting  the  time  at  or  im't/n'n  which  any 
thing  is  said  to  be,  or  to  be  done,  is  put  in  the  ablative  without 
a  preposition ;  as, 

Die  quinto  deceggit,  He  died  on  the  fifth  day.  Nep.  Hue  tempore,  At  this 
time.  Cic.  Terlid  vigilia  eruptionem  fecirunt,  'fhey  made  a  sally  at  the  third 
watch.  Cebs.  Ut  hifme  nurUjts,  That  yon  should  sail  hi  the  winter.  Cic.  Prox' 
imo  triennio  onines  genies  giibegit.  Nep.  Agamemnon  cum  imivergd  Grmvia  vix 
decern  annia  unam  cepit  urbem.  Nep. 

Note  1.  The  English  expression  'by  day'  is  rendered  in  Latin  either  by 
interdiu  or  die ;  '  by  night,'  by  noctu  or  node  ;  and  '  in  the  evening,'  by  respire 
or  vegperi;  see  ^  82,  Exc.  5,  («. )  Liidig  is  used  for  in  tempdre  ludvrum ;  and 
Sdturm'dl/ms,  Latinis,  glddidtbrV us,  for  ludig  Haturndllbus,  etc.  Otiier  nouns  not 
properly  expressing  tinie  are  used  in  that  sense  in  the  ablative  either  with  or 
without  in,  as  Inllio,  prindpio,  eidveiitu  and  discessu  ulh  ujns,  ewmliis,  tumidtu, 
delh,  pace,  etc ;  or  in  inilio,  etc.     But  bello  is  more  comui'ou  without  in,  if  it  is 
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joined  witli  an  adjective  or  a  genitive  ^  as,  B<Uo  Punlco  secftndo,  hello  Lditnd~ 
rum;  and  so,  also,  pugnd  Caiiwnsi.  So  we  say  in  pueHlia,  but  omit  in  with, 
an  adjective;  as,  esytremd  pttentia.  In  is  very  rarely  used  witii  nouns  express- 
ing!; a  certain  space  of  time ;  as,  anniis^  rftes,  Mm,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
notins;  tlie  tin5e  of  an  event.  In  tempore  signifies  either  'in  distress,'  or  'ia 
time,'  i.  e.  'at  the  right  time';  but  in  both  cases  tetupire  alone  is  used,  and 
(■empdre  in  the  sense  of  *  early '  has  even  become  an  adverb,  an  earlier  form  of 
which  was  (emj^ii  or  Oempcti,  whose  comparative  is  tempeittcs. 

Kemark  1.  When  a  period  is  marked  by  its  distance  before  or  after  another 
fixed  time,  it  may  be  expressed  by  ante  or  jK>st  with  either  the  accusative  or 
the  ablative. — {a  )  The  preposition  is  regularly  placed  before  the  accusative, 
but  after  the  ablative.  If  an  adjective  is  used,  the  preposition  is  often  placed 
between  the  adjective  and  the  noun.  In  this  connection  the  ordinal  as  well  as 
the  cardinal  numbers  may  be  used.  Hence  the  English  phrase  '  after  three 
years,'  or  *  three  veai-s  after,'  may  be  expressed  in  these  eight  ways ;  post  ires 
a7inos,  Cribus  anms  ix>st ;  jxist  teHium  annuttu,  lertio  anno  pok ;  tres  post  annos, 
Itibiis  j)ost  annis ;  ie^-tlum  post  amiunt,  tertio  post  anno. 

(b.)  When  a^t^«  or /xxst  stands  last,  an  accusative  maybe  added  to  denote 
the  time  before  or  after  which  any  thing  took  place;  as,  Multis  annis  post  de- 
cemvlros.  Cic.  So  Cbneid  fcKtus  €si  arims  post  Eomam.  conditam  trecentis  du6- 
derwnayifUa. 

Note  2.  Post  and  ante  sometimes  precede  the  ablatives,  as  ante  annis  octoj 
post  priiuis  cliiSus;  and  also  before  such  ablatives  as  are  used  adverbially,  as 
post  aliqiianio ;  ante  pavio. 

Note  3.  Quam  and  a  \'erb  are  sometimes  added  to  post  and  anie  in  all  the 
forms  above  specified;  e.  g.  tri^us  annis  posiquam  vcncrnt;  post  tres  annas  quam 
vrnerai;  tertio  anno  postquniK  vcnerai ;  ]M)st  annum  tertium  quam  vcnerat,  etc.; 
all  of  which  expressions  signify  '  three  years  after  he  had  come.'  Sometimes 
post  is  omittsd;  as,  lertio  anno  quatit  venera/t. 

Note  4.   Instead  of  pasfquam,  '  after,'  we  may  use  ez  quo,  qunm,  or  a  relative 


quatriduo,  quo  is  occisus  est, 
C'hifs<1rj6no  nunti-atur, — four  days  aft^er  he  had  been  killed.  Cic.  Qiiem  trtduo, 
uuum  has  dnbam  literas,  exs^iectabnut,, — three  days  aft^r  the  date  of  this  letter. 
Plane,  in  Cic.  In  such  cases  in  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  ablative;  as,  In 
diijbus  pauf:ls^  qmbus  heec  acta  sunt,  m^rllur.  Ter. 

Rem.  2.  The  length  of  time  before  the  present  moment  may  be  expressed  by 
abhinc  with  the  accusative,  and,  less  fre(juently,  the  ablative;  as,  Quceslor  fuisd 
abliinc  annos  qvxitaordecim.  Cic.  GomHiis  jam  abhinc  iriyinCa  diebus  kdbitis.  Id. 
The  same  is  also  expressed  by  ante  with  the  pronoun  kic;  as,  ante  hos  scr 
menses  mdledixisii  mUn, — six  months  ago.  Phaid.  Ante  is  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  abhinc:  and  the  length  of  time  before  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
ablative  joined  with  hie  or  iUe;  as,  Faucis  his  diebus^  or  paucis  ilUs  diebus, — 
a  few  days  aga 

Rem.  3.  The  time  at  which  anything  is  done,  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
neuter  accusative  id,  with  a  genitive;  as,  Vemt  id  tempdris.  Cic.  So  with  a 
preposition;  Ad  id  diet.  Ge!l.   See  §  212,  R.  3. 

Rem.  *.  (a.)  The  time  a^  or  «T7/!m  which  anything  is  done,  is  sometimes, 
with  y)ersonal  subjects,  expressed  by  de,  with  the  ablaUve;  as,  De  teriid  \1gilia 
ad  hostes  contendit, — in  the  third  watch.  Cies.  Ut  jugident  hdmines  siirgunt  de 
tiocte  lativnes.  Hor.  So,  also,  with  svb ;  as,  Ne  sub  i^jsd  prd/ectione  mtlites  oppi- 
duin  irrumperent^—at  the  very  time  of  his  departure.  Ca;s.  Subadventu  Rdmar^ 
orum,  While  the  Romans  were  arriving.  Id. 

(b.)  The  time  uilhin  which  any  thing  occurs,  is  also  sometimes  expressed  by 
wtnt  with  the  accusative;  as,  D'lmidiain  partem  natimum  subigit  intra  mginti 
dies.  Plaut.  Intra  declmum,  diem,  quant  Pkeras  vemrat,  In  less  than  ten  days 
after...  Liv. 
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Kem.  5.  The  time  within  which  a  thing  happens,  is  often  expressed  by  the 
ablative  with  a/i;  e.'^peciaUy  («)  in  connection  with  numerals;  as,  Bi$  in  die 
tcUurum  fieri;  vix  ter  in  anno  nnniium  aud've ;  nncl  {b),  as  in  the  use  of  intraf 
to  denote  that  the  event  happened  before  the  time  specified  liad  fuUj  e:\pired. 

Rem.  6.  Instead  of  in  pueiitia^  adolescentin,  javeniuie,  fentctiitt,  etc.,  in  stat- 
ing tlie  age  at  whicli  a  person  performed  any  action,  the  concretes  jnier,  add- 
lescens,  jdvenis,  senex,  etc.,  are  commonly  joined  to  the  verb ;  as,  Cn.  PompeiuSj 
adolescens  se  et  pritrem  consiUo  gervaril. — So,  also,  adjectives  ending  in  enarirts 
are  sometimes  used  in  stating  the  unmber  of  years  a  person  has  lived ;  as^ 
Cicero  sexagi'narius. 

For  the  abiative  denoting  duration  of  time,  see  }  238. 

ABLATIVE     OF    PLACE. 

§  254.     The  name  of  a  town  in  which  any  thing  is  said  to 

he,  or  to  be  don,e,\i  of  the  third  declension  or  plural  number,  ia 

put  in  the  ablative  without  a  preposition  ;  as, 

Alexander  Babylone  est  mortuus,  Alexander  died  at  Babylon.  Cic.  InterirH 
midtum — Thebis  mUritus  an  Argis, — whether  brought  up  at  Thebes  ot  at  Argos. 
Hon     Niilui  Tibure  vel  Gabiis.  Id. 

■Remakk  1.  'In  the  country'  is  expressed  hj  riire,  or  more  commonly  by 
rvri,  without  a  preposition;  as,  Pater  f'dium  ruri  hahiiare  jussH.  Cic.  With  an 
adjective  only  rare  is  used;  as,  Inltrdinn  mtgarh  ri'ire  jxikrno.  Hot  Cf. 
§  221,  N. 

Besi.  2.  (a.)  The  preposition  in  is  sometimes  expressed  with  names  of 
towns;  as.  In  Philippis  qwdnm  nvnclavit.  Suet. 

(6.)  Names  of  towns  of  the  first  and  second  declension,  and  singniar  number, 
End  also  domus  and  humit.i,  are  in  like  manner  sometimes  put  in  the  ablative 
without  in.  See  ^  221,  R.  2  and  R.  3. — So,  also,  terra  marlque,  by  land  and  by 
sea.  In  is  also  frequently  omitted  with  Idco  and  likris,  especially  when  joined 
with  an  adjective  and  having  the  meaning  of  'occasion';  as,  Hocldco,  multii 
fccjs,  etc.— Ltiro  joined  with  an  adjective,  nf*  )ioc,  primo,  etc.,  is  used  without 
in  when  the  whole  book  is  meant,  and  with  in  when  only  a  portion  is  referred 
to.  An  ablative  of  place  joined  with  toto,  tdtCi,  to/is,  is  generally  used  without 
in;  as,  Urbe  told  r/emitus  jit.  Cic.  Totd  Asia  vcujatur.  Id.  Toto  mdri.  Id.  But 
in  such  cases  in  is  sometimes  used.     So  cunctd  Asia.  Liv. 

Rem.  3.  Before  the  names  of  countries,  of  nations  used  for  those  of  countries, 
and  of  all  other  places  in  which  any  thing  is  said  to  be  or  to  be  done,  except 
those  of  towns,  and  excepting  also  the  phrases  specified  in  the  first  and  second 
remarks,  the  preposition  »'«  is  commonly  used ;  as,  IphicnUes  in  Thiaciavmt, 
Chares  in  SigC-o.  Nep.  i?ure  e)/u  ■c'lventem,  tu  dicix  in  urbe  bedlum.  Hor.  Aio  hoe 
fieri  in  Grwcia.  Plant.  In  Bactrianis  Sogdianisi/j/e  vrbes  condidit.  Liicus  in 
urbe  fuit.  Vh'z.  But  it  is  sometimes  omitted  by  writers  of  every  class  and 
period ;  as,  M'dites  stdtivis  castris  habvbnt.  Sail.  31agnts  in  laudilnis  fuit  tota 
GrffiCia.  Nep.  Pdpuli  senaus  max^Tne  thefitro  et  spectaculis  perspeclus  est.  Cic. 
Poinpeius  se  oppido  tenet.  Id.  In  the  poets  and  later  prose  writers  this  omis- 
sion is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  not  only  with  names  of  towns  but  with 
ftblatives  of  all  nouns  answering  to  the  question,  where?  as,  Nurita  puppe 
gedens.  Ovid.  Ibmn  for/e  Wa  Sucrd.  Hor.  Silrisqne  agrisque  vVisi^rie  corpdra 
Jaeda  jdcenl.  Ovid.  Medio  alveo  concursuin  est.  Liv. — FOris,  out  at  the  door, 
abroad,  is  properly  an  ablative  of  place  ;  as,  Foris  ccenat.  Cic.  Cf.  ^  237, 
E.  5,  (f.) 

§  fS3St  I.  After  verbs  expressing  or  implying  motion,  the 
name  of  a  town  v-'hence  the  motion  proceeds,  is  put  in  the  abla- 
tive, without  a  preposition  ;  as, 
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Bnindlsio  prSftcti  s&mus.  We  departed  from  Brundisium.  Cic.  DiSnysius 
t^ranniis  Syrricusis  expulsiis  Cdrinthl  pimns  dScvhal.  Id.  Demdvutus  Tarquinim 
Coriiitho  jiijii.  Id.  Aca'pi  (icas  li/eras  ddias  Plilcentia.  Id.  InHriiu  Rouia  per 
I'llerns  ceiiior  Ji't ;  scil.  (kiias  or  ndssas.  Sail.  J.  82.  So,  also,  after  a  verbal 
noun;  as,  Narbone  rediius.  Cic. 

Remark  1.  The  ablatives  domo,  humo,  and  rure  or  run,  are  used, 
like  aames  of  towns,  te^Tj^ii&te  tlie  place  wheace  motion  proceeds; 

as, 

Domo  pr^fectws^  Having  set  oat  from  home.  Nep.  Surgit  hatno  juvenh. 
The  youth  rises  from  the  ground.  Ovid.  Rure  hue  adci'mt.  Ter.  Si  ruri  reniet. 
Id.  Virgil  uses  domo  with  mule;  as.  Qui  yeniusf  unde  ddnwf  and  Livy,  in- 
stead of  duHto  dbesse,  lias  €fi«e  ab  diina.  With  an  adjective,  ra/'€,  and  not  I'iin, 
must  be  used. 

Hk.m.  2.  With  naires  of  townis  and  ddmiis  and  humus,  when  answering  the 
question  *  whence?'  ab,  ex,  or  de,  is  souietimes  used;  as,  Ab  Akxamh-'id  pro- 
jftctus.   Cic.     Ex  duttw.  Id.    De  vitiferd  ve^wsse  Vienna.  Jilait.    At  luuiw.  Virg. 

Rem.  3.  (a.)  With  other  names  of  places  whence  motion  proceeds,  oA,  ex, 
or  (/fij  is  commonly  expressed;  as,  Me  a  portu  pixEinisit.  Plaut.  Ek  Asiii 
ti-dJisis  ill  Eurupaiii.  Cuit.  Ex  castris  p/u}/'iciscuniur.  Cais.  De  Pomptino, 
scil.  prajdio.  Cic. — So,  also,  before  names  ot  nations  used  for  those  of  coun- 
tries; as,   ^x  }>liidis  ad  udversdiwj-iim  hlberndcala  jiefvejiii.  Nep. 

(b.)  But  the  preposition  is  sometimes  omitted;  as,  LUeree  Macedonia  alUVm. 
Liv.  Clrissis  Cypro  cukciiit.  Curt.  Ctssisserit  loco.  Liv.  Ni  cite  vicis  et  castellis 
piaximh  suhvetUMiii  fofei.  Id.  l(e  sacris,  prOpZrdte  sacris,  kmrwnqvie  capillis 
pOnite.  Ovid.  FTnlbus  oiiuies  proslluerc  suis.  Virg.  Adcolvuni  iiigentes  moiiti- 
bus  ornos.  Id.  This  omission  of  the  preposition  is  most  common  in  the  poets 
and  later  prose  writers. 

2.  The  place  hi/,  tkrouffh,  or  over  which,  after  verbs  of  motion,  com- 
tnouly  follows  per  ;  but  trequcutly  also  it  is  put  in  the  ablative  with- 
out a  preposition ;  as, 

Per  Thebas  Her  ficil.  Nep.  ExercUum  vado  IransdAeit.  Ca;a.  His  pontlbus 
palnddtum  mittebai.  Id.  Tribuni  m'dltum  porta  Collina  uvbem  intrdvere  sub  signis, 
niediilf/ite  urbe  af/mine  in  Aveniinum  peryunt.  Liv.  Legiones  Pennlnis  Cottianis- 
qiie  Alpibus,  jiars  moute  Graio,  trddHcuMtur.  Tac.  Equites  via  breviore  pr<R- 
mid.  Cic. 

ABLATIVE    AFTER    COMPARATIVES. 

§  ^«>I5.  1.  When  two  objects  are  compared  by  means  of  the  comparative 
degree,  a  conjunction,  as  quam,  aique,  etc.,  is  sometimes  expressed,  and  some- 
times omitted. 

2.  The  comparative  degree,  when  quam,  is  omitted,  is  followed 

by  the  ablative  of  that  with  which  the  comparison  is  made ;  as, 

NiliU  est  virtute  formosius,  Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  virtue.  Cic.  Quis 
C.  La'lio  cOndurf  Who  is  more  courteous  than  C.  Laalius?    Id. 

Remark  I.  The  person  or  thing  with  which  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
position is  compared,  is  usually  put  in  the  ablative;  as, 

Siilire  puh-hrlor  ille  eft,  tu  leiwr  cortlce.  Hor.  Vllius  argcntum  est  auro,  vir- 
tuMbus  ««/■«;«.  Id.  Ttdlus  Ilcgtllius  fetveior  liumulo  foil.  Liv.  Lacrima  J)(7ii7 
citius  uresiit.  Cic.  Quid  mdgis  est  diirum  »^xo,  quid  mollivs  unda.'^  Ovid.  Hoc 
nhno  fuit  iriinus  inejjtus.  Ter.  Albduum,  MtEcCuas,  shx  Fdlernum  le  mdgii  ap- 
positis  deleUiU.  Hor. 
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Rk3J.  2.  An  object  with  vrhich  a  person  or  thing  adflre^ised  is  comp>ared,  » 
also  put  in  the  ablative;  as,  O  fma  Bandugics.  gphmlulwr  vitro!  Hor. 

Rem.  3.  Sometimes  the  pe-rson  or  thing  with  which  the  s^ubject  of  a  proi'vosj- 
tion  is  compared,  instead  of  following  it  in  the  ablatire,  is  connected  \Tith  it  by 
quam,  and  it  is  then  put  in  the  same  case  as  the  subject,  vrhether  in  the  uomj- 
native  or  the  accnsative ;  as,  (h-atk>  qnam  hiibitus  juii  misi'rfibilior.  Cic. 
Affirmo  m/Jlam  esge  Inudtm  cmpliorem  tjnam  earn.  Id.  &o,  also,  when  an  abla- 
tive in  the  case  absolute  takes  the  place  of  the  subject;  as,  E&dtm  (scil.  dutt) 
jilura,  qiiam  gregario  mjlite,  ti>leraitle.  Tac. 

Rem.  4.   If  the  person  or  t]}ing  which  is  compared  with  any  object  is  neither 

the  subject  of  the  sentence  nor  the  person  addressed,  qurtm  is  commonly  used, 
and  the  object  which  follows  it  is  then  put  in  the  nominative  with  »2im,  and 
sometimes  in  an  oblique  ease  to  agree  with  tlie  object  with  which  it  is  com- 
pared; as,  ilJ(?^(Jre>«,  quam  ego  sum,  svjipmv  tibi.  Plaut.  Ei/o  Mminein  i-alli- 
diortm  vidi  lumintrn  qnam  Phonnionem.  Ter.  Advtntm  hoitium  fuh  agris, 
quam  urbi /SD'f^i^i'w.  Li  v.  Onincs  fontti  ies\Me,  qnam  hifme,  gitnt  </elidmrt$. 
Plin.  Thfroistoclis  mmen,  quam  SiJlonis,  est  illu&tnus.  Cic. — The  Ibllowing 
example  illnstrates  hoth  the  preceding  constructions: — Ut  Hbi  multo  mrijori, 
qnam  Africanns  fnit,  vie  non  mnlio  minbrtm  quam  Lielium  jfiitih  et  in  rPpiibliea 
el  in  dmlcitia  adjuncium  ".sse  paiiare.  Cic. 

Rem.  5.  (a.)  The  person  or  thing  with  whicii  the  ohjeit  of  an  active  verb  is 
compared,  though  usually  connected  with  it  by  quam,  (E.  4,)  is  sometimes  jitit 
in  the  ablative,  especially  in  the  poets,  and  frequently  also  even  in  prose,  if  the 
object  is  a  pronoun,  particularly  a  relative  pronoun ;  as,  Altdio,  quo  (/rdrifirein 
inhmcum  non  hdbui,  gororem  dedk.  He  gave  his  sister  to  Attalus,  ihtn  whmn,  etc. 
Curt.  Hoc  mh'd  yralius  f  avert  pOtts.  Cic.  Cccusam  cniin  susifpisii  antiquutrtm 
memoria  tm.  Id.  Exeqi  imnwnentum  rere  perennlux.  Hor.  Cur  ohrani  san- 
guine vipenno  tauiius  vUcit  f  Id.  Quid  pt-ius  (fleam  sohtis  jxU-entis  laudibusV  Id. 
Majora  viribns  imde^.  Virg.  Nullam  sacra  vite  prius  sevei-is  arbOrem.  Hor. 
Hullos  his  mn'ikm  liidvi  spectasse.  Id.  ^  178,  3. 

{b.)  The  ablative  instead  of  qunm  is  never  used  with  any  other  oblique  case 
except  the  accnsative,  b»it  qunnt  is  sometimes  found,  even  where  the  ablative 
might  have  been  used;  as.  Miliar  tutiurque  est  certa  pax  qi»am  speruta  viitoria. 
Liv.  After  quam,  if  the  verb  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  preceding  sentence, 
est,  fuit,  etc.,  must  be  added;  as,  Hiec  verba  sunt  M.  Vnrronis,  quain  fuit 
Claudius,  dot  iiOris.  Gell.  Drusum  Germdnicum  ininOrem  nuiu,  quam  ipse  C-rat, 
J'riitrem  dm'isit.  Sen. 

Rem.  6.  (a.)  Minus,  phis,  and  ampUus  with  numerals,  and  with  other  words 
denoting  a  certain  measure  or  a  certain  portion  of  a  thing,  are  used  either  with 
or  witliout  quam,  generally  as  indeclinable  words,  without  inthience  wpon  the 
construction,  but  merely  to  modify  the  nnmber;  as.  Nonplus  quam  quiituor 
miUia  efufferunt,  not  cffil'ffit.  Liv.  I'ii  tores  antigui  non  sunt  usi  plus  quam  qua- 
taor  colOribus,  not  plurlbus.    Cic. 

(b.)  Quam  is  frequently  omitted  with  all  cases;  as,  2finus  duo  miVin  hiimt- 
num  ex  tanto  extre'ilu  i-Jfufjfrunt.  Liv.  M'dites  Rdindni  siepe  pins  dlmididli  men- 
sis  ciharia  fircbant.  Cic.  Qunm  plus  ((nnuin  uiijer  fuisset,  Liv.  iSedecim  non 
amplius  eo  amio  lecjiombus  di'J'ensum  impei-iuvi  est.  Id. 

(c.)  Tliese  comparatives,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  are  sometimes  in- 
serted between  the  mnneval  and  its  substantive,  and  sometimes,  when  joined 
with  a  negative,  they  follow  both,  as  a  sort  of  apposition;  as,  Quinqne  mitlia 
armdtorum,  non  amplius,  relictum  erai  priesidium, — a  garrison  of  five  thousand 
soldiers,  not  more.  Liv.  So,  also,  k)n/jius ;  Gesar  certior  est  /actus,  marjnas 
Gallorum  cOpias  non  longius  millia  passuum  octo  ab  h'lbernis  suis  abyuisse.  Cass. 
See  ^  236. 

id.)  The  ablative  is  sometimes  used  with  these  as  with  other  comparatives; 
as,  Dies  irU/inta  aut  plus  eo  n  ndci  fui.  Ter.  Triennio  amplius.  Cic.  Hori\ 
amjiUus  nivUlbanluv.  Id.  Ne  lon(/ius  triduo  ab  casiris  ahsii.  C:es.  Apml  Suevos 
rw7i  loiif/ius  anno  rcmdm're  duo  in  loco  iuculemli  eau^'i  licet.  Id.  Quum  imlio  non 
ampliua  duobus  millibus  hubuisset.  Sail. 
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Rem.  7.  Qtrnm  is  in  like  manner  sometimes  omitted,  without  a  change  of 
case,  after  7w//o?',  ■/««■«{»•,  and  some  other  comparatives;  as,  Obsides  ne  minores 
octoimm  deiuim  annorum  neu  majores  quiiium  quadragenum,....  of  not  less 
tlian  eighteen,  nor  more  than  forty-tive  j'ears  of  age.  Liv.  Ex  urbdno  exercitu, 
qui  mvnOri^s  quinque,  et  tr'if/inta  annis  erant,  in  naves  imjiostti  funi.  The  genitive 
and  ablative,  in  these  and  similar  examples,  are  to  be  referred  to  §  211,  R.  6. 
Longius  ab  urbt  mille  passuum.  Liv.     Annos  natas  magis  quddraginta.  Cic. 

Rem.  8.  When  the  second  member  of  a  comparison  is  an  infinitive  or  a 
clause,  qunm  is  always  expressed;  as,  Nihil  est  in  alcendo  mdjus  quam  ut  fa. vent 
oratori  auditor.  Cic. 

Rem.  9.  Certain  nouns,  participles,  and  adjectives, — as  dpinione^  spe,  ex- 
spe<tdtidne,  fide^ — dicto^  sdlilo, — oeqtw,  credibili,  necessdi-io,  vero,  and  justo, — are 
used  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the  ablative  after  comparatives;  as,  Opinione 
celirius  ventHrus  esse  dicitur, — sooner  than  is  expected.  Cses.  Dicto  citiits  tuml- 
dn  itqndra  placat.  Quicker  than  the  word  was  spoken.  Virg.  Injurias  grdvius 
Eequo  habere.  Sail. 

(a.)  Tlic,';e  ablatives  supply  the  place  of  a  clause;  thus,  grdvius  aqtto  is 
c(\n\\i\.\^nl  to  grdvius  quam  quod  (zquuni  e%t.  They  are  often  omitted;  as,  The- 
nnstoclts  hbC'rius  t'lvebat.,  scil.  aquo.  Nep.  In  such  cases,  the  comparative  may 
be  translated  by  the  positive  degree,  with  tu(\  quite,  or  rather,  as  in  the  above 
example — '  He  lived  too  freely,'  or  '  rather  freely.'  Vdluptas  quum  miijor  est 
alque  longior,  onum  dnlmi  lumen  exstiiupdt, — when  it  is  too  great,  and  of  too  long 
continuance.  Cic.     So  trislior,  scil.  sulilo,  rather  sad. 

(6.)  The  Knglish  word  '  still,' joined  with  comparatives,  is  expressed  by 
etiain  or  vel^  and  only  in  later  prose  writers  by  ddhuc ;  as,  Ut  in  corporibus  mag- 
na dissim(litudiu«s  sunt,  sic  in  diiimis  exgistu?U  mdjdres  etiam  vdriitdtes.  Cic. 

Rem.  10.  ((/.)  With  inferior,  the  dative  is  sonietime.s  used,  instead  of  the 
ablative;  as,  Vir  nidld  arte  cuiquani  inferior.  Sail.  The  ablative  is  also  found; 
as,  Ut  hunidnos  idsujs  virtute  inferiOres  piites.  Cic.  But  usuallj'  inferior  is  fol- 
lowed by  qunm ;  as,  Timdlheu.i  belli  laude  non  inferior  fuil,  quam  pater.  Cic. 
Grdtid  luin  infericn;  quam  qui  umquani  fuerunt  cimplissiini.   Id. 

(6.)  Qudlis,  '  such  as,'  with  a  comparative,  occurs  poetically  instead  of  the 
relative  pnniouu  in  the  ablative;  as,  Nnrdo  perunctum,  quale  tian  perfeciitis 
vieiB  IdbOrd/int  nu'inus;  instead  oi  quo.  Hor.  Epod.  5,  59.  ^/iiir«<E  quales  neque 
candidiOres  terra  tulii. ;  for  quibus.  Id.  Sat.  1,  5,  41. 

Kem.  11.  Quam  pro  is  used  after  com))aratives,  to  express  disproportion;  as, 
Pi-alium  atrocius  quam  pro  nQmOro  pugnuniiuni.  The  battle  was  more  severe 
than  was  proportionate  to  the  number  of  the  combatants.  Liv.  Minor,  quam 
pro  tumultu,  ciedes.  Tac. 

Rem.  12.  When  two  adjectives  or  adverbs  are  compared  with  each  other, 
both  are  put  in  the  comparative ;  as,  Triuniphus  clarior  quam  gratior,  A  tri- 
umph more  famous  than  acceptable.  Liv.  Fortius  quam  f  clicius  bellum  gesse- 
runt.  So,  also,  when  the  comparative  is  formed  bv  means  of  mdgis ;  as,  Slagis 
audACter  quam  pdriite  nd  d'lcendum  veniebat.  Cic. — 'facitus  uses  the  positive  in 
one  part  of  the  proposition;  as,  Speciem  excelsce  ///(«j(e  vehementius  quam  caute 
appHebat ;  or  even  in  both;  as,  Claris  mdJOnbus  quam  vetustis. 

Rem.  1.3.  (a.)  Pdtius  and  mdgis  are  sometimes  joined  pleonastically  with 
vinlle  and  pro'Mdre,  and  also  with  comparatives;  as,  Ab  omnibus  sedesertos  po- 
tius  quam  abs  te  dPfensos  esse  raalunt.  Cic.  Q«i  magis  vere  vincere  quam  diu 
imperdre  mfilit.  Liv.  Ut  hniri  potius  quam  servire  prajstaret.  Cic.  3Iihi  qtiavis 
fi'tga  potius  qiiam  ulla  prOoincia  essei  optatior.  Id.  Quis  magis  queat  esse  bea- 
tior '?   Virg. 

{b.)  So,  also,  the  prepositions  prx,  ante,  prceter,  and  siqjra^,  are  sometimes 
used  with  a  comparative ;  as,  Unus  pras  ceteris  fortior  exsurgit,  Ajnil.  Seelere 
ante  alios  immdnivr  omnes.  Virg.  They  also  occur  with  a  superlative;  as, 
Ante  alios  cdrissimns.  Nep.  As  these  'prepositions,  when  joined  with  the 
positive,  deuote  comparison,  they  seem  in  such  examples  to  be  redundant. 
See  4  127. 
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Rem.  14.  Alius  is  sometimes  in  poetry  treated  as  a  comparative,  and  con- 
Btrued  with  tlie  ablative  instead  of  aique  with  the  nominative  or  accusative; 
as,  Neve  putes  alimn  siipiente  bonoyue  beatum.  Ilor.  Aliu»  Lysippo.  Id.  But 
compare  \  251 ,  N. 

Rem.  15.  By  the  poets  ac  and  aique  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  quam 
after  comparatives ;  as,  Quanto  conUantior  idem  in  vitiis,  tanio  levius  miser  ac 
prior  ille,  qui,  etc.  Hor.     Arctius  atque  hederd  procera  adslnngltur  ilex.  Id. 

Rem.  16.  The  degree  of  difference  between  objects  compared  ig 
expressed  by  the  ablative : — 

(1.)  Of  substantives;  as.  Minor  jJwo  mense,  Younger  by  one  month.  Hor. 
Sesquipede  quam  tu  longior,  Taller  than  you  by  a  foot  and  a  half.  Plaut. 
Hibcrnia  dimidio  minor  quam  Britannia.  Cses.  Dimidio  minoris  constabit,  It 
"will  cost  less  bj'  half.  Cic.  Quam  mdlestum  est  uno  digito  plus  habere  I. ...to  have 
one  finger  more,  i.  e.  than  we  have,  to  have  six  fingers.  Id. — but  the  expression 
is  ambiguous,  as  it  might  mean  '  to  have  more  than  one  finger.'  Superai  capite 
et  cervicibiis  aliis.  Virg. 

(2.)  Of  neuter  adjectives  of  quantity  and  neuter  pronouns,  in  the  singular 
number.  Such  are  tanto,  quanto,  quo,  eo,  hoc,  multo,  parvo,  paulo,  mmio,  ali- 
guanto,  tanlido,  aMro  tanio  {tyfice  as  much);  as,  Multo  doeiior  es  paire,  Thou 
art  (by)  much  more  learned  than  thy  father.  The  relative  and  demonstrative 
words,  quanto — tajito,  quo — eo,  or  quo — hoc,  signifying  '  by  how  much — by  so 
much,'  are  often  to  be  translated  by  an  emphatic  the ;  as,  Quanto  sumus  superi- 
oi'es,  tanto  nos  sidimissius  gerdmus,  The  more  eminent  we  are,  the  more  humbly 
]et  us  conduct  ourselves:  lit.  by  how  much — by  so  much — .  Cic.  Eo  (jnivior 
est  dolor,  quo  cvJpa  est  major.  Id.  But  the  relative  word  generally  precedes 
the  demonstrative;  as,  Quo  cliff icilius,  hoc  prwclurius.  Id.  Poetically,  also, 
quam  inagis — tam  miiyis  are  used  instead  of  quanto  maejis — tanto  mdqis.  Virg. 
JKn.  7,  787:  and  quam  magis — tanto  miigis.  Lucr.  6,  459. — Iter  multo  J  (hilius, — 
much  easier.  Goes.  Parvo  h-evius,  A  little  shorter.  Plin.  Eo  mcigis,  The  more. 
Cic.  Eo  minus.  Id.  Istoc  magis  wqjulilhig,  So  much  the  more.  Plaut.  Via  altero 
tanto  longior, — as  long  again.  Nep.     Multo  id  maximum  fuit.  Liv. 

(3.)  The  ablative  of  degi-ee  is  joined  not  only  with  comparatives  but  with 
Terbs  which  contain  the  idea  of  comparison ;  as,  mdlo,  praisto,  siipero,  excello, 
antecello,  antecedo,  and  others  compounded  with  ante ;  and  also  with  ante  and 
post,  in  the  sense  of  '  earlier '  and  '  later  ' ;  as,  Multo  prcestat.  Sail.  Post  paulo, 
A  little  after.  Id.  Multo  ante  lucis  adventtim,  Long  before — .  Id.  Multis  parti- 
bus  is  equivalent  to  multo ;  as,  Ninnero  multis  partibus  esset  inferior.   Cces. 

Note.  The  accusatives  multum,  tantum,  quantum,  and  uliquantum,  are  some- 
times used  instead  of  the  coiTesponding  ablatives;  as,  Aliquantum  est  ad  rem 
dvidioi:  Ter.  ISIultum  imprObiores  sunt.  Plaut.  Quantum  ddmo  inferior,  tan- 
tum gloria  superior  evdsit.  Val.  Max.  Cf.  §  232,  (3.) — So  huge,  'far,'  is  fre- 
quently used  for  multo ;  as,  Longe  melior.  Virg.  Longe  et  multum  antecellere. 
Cic.     So,  pars  pedis  sesqui  major, — longer  by  one  half.  Id. 

ABLATIVE    ABSOLUTE. 

§  ^S7m  A  noun  and  a  participle  are  put  in  the  ablative, 
called  absolute,  to  denote  the  time,  cause,  means,  or  concomitant 
of  an  action,  or  the  condition  on  which  it  depends ;  as, 

Pythdgdras,  Tarqulnio  regnante,  in  Italiam  venit,  Pythagoras  came  into  Italy, 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquin.  Cic.  Lupus,  stimulante  fame,  captat  ovUe,  Hunger  iii- 
citing,  the  wolf  seeks  the  fold.  Ovid.  Milites,  pecore  e  hnginquioribus  vicis 
adacto,  extremam  fdmern  sustentilbant.  Cxs.  Mac  oratione  liabita,  concilium 
diynisit.  Id.  Galli,  re  cognit&.obsidionem  relinquunt.  Id.  Virtute  excepta,  nihil 
amidtid  preestdbllius  pHtetis.  Cic. 
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Note  1.  The  Latin  ablative  absolute  may  be  expressed  in  English  by  a  sim- 
ilar construction,  but  it  is  commonly  better' to  translate  it  by  a  clause  connect- 
ed by  «•/((-«,  since,  while,  aUhouyli,  after,  as,  etc.,  or  by  a  verbal  substantive; 
as,  Tt  adjia-ante.  With  thy  assistance.  Non — nisi  le  adjuimnte,  Only  with  thy 
assistance,  or  not  without  thy  assistance.  Te  non  adjuvante,  Without  thy  as- 
sistance.   Cf.  ^  274,  R.  5,  (c.) 

Remark  1.  This  construction  is  an  abridged  form  of  expression, 
equivalent  to  a  dependent  clause  connected  by  quum,  si,  etsi,  quam- 
quam,  quamvis,  etc. 

Thus,  for  Tarqulnio  regnante,  the  expression  dum  Tarqmnitis  regnabat  might 
be  used ;  for  liac  oruddne  habita  ;—guum  hanc  orationem  hdbuisset,  or  qtvum  hoc 
6v(itio  habita  esset, — comilium  dlnusil.  The  ablative  absolute  may  always  be 
resolved  into  a  proposition,  by  making  the  nouu  or  pronoun  the  subject,  and 
the  participle  the  predicate. 

Rem.  2.  This  construction  is  common  only  with  present  and  per- 
fect participles.  Instances  of  its  use  with  participles  in  rus  and  dus 
are  comparatively  rare  ;  as, 

Cffisare  yenturo,  Phosphdre,  redde  diem.  JIart.  Imiptiiris  tarn  in/estis  na- 
tionibus.  Liv.  Quum  concio  plaiisum,  meo  nomine  recitando,  dedisset, — when  my 
name  was  pronounced.  Cic.  Qiiuin  innnolanda  Iphigeniti  ty-istis  Calihas  esset. 
Id.  Qiiis  est  imim,  qui,  7iitllis  off'hii  prxceptis  trMendis,  philosdphum  se  aiideat 
(/i(f";-e— without  propounding  any  rules  of  duty.  Cic.  Cf.  §  274,  K.  5,  (c.)  and 
K.  9. 

Rem.  3.  {a.)  A  noun  is  put  in  the  ablative  absolute,  only  when  it 
denotes  a  dii!erent  person  or  thing  from  any  in  the  leadine  clause. 
Cf.  §  274,  3,  (a.)  o  ^  b 

(b.)  Yet  a  few  examples  occur  of  a  deviation  from  this  principle,  especially 
with  a  substantive  pronoun  refen-ing  to  some  word  in  the  leading  clause;  as, 
Se  audiente,  scr'ihit  Titi'uydides.  Cic.  Lhjio  ex  cnstris  Varronis,  a\lstante  et  in- 
spectante  ipso,  si</7irt  s«»Vii/iV.  Cass.  Me  duce,  ad  huiic  voti  finem,  me  mllite, 
veni.  Ovid.  So  M.  Porcius  Cdto,  vivo  qudque  Scipione,  allatrdre  ejus  magnitudi- 
nem  sOlitus  erat.  Liv. 

Note  2.  Two  participles  must  not  be  put  together  in  the  ablative  absolute 
agi-eeing  with  the  same  noun.     Thus,  we  may  say  Porcia  soepe  marUum  cogi- 

tantem  invenerat,  but  not,  Porcia  marito  cogitante'invento. 

Note  3.  Instead  of  the  ablative  absolute  denoting  a  cause,  an  accusative 
with  6b  or  propter  occurs  in  Livy  and  in  later  writers ;  as,  Oinopum  comlidere 
Spartiini,  ob  stpultum  illic  rectorem  ndris  Canopum.  Tac.  Decemviii  libros 
SibijUmos  insjricere  jiisii  sunt  propter  territos  homines  n<ivis  pivdigiis,  Liv. 

Rem.  4.  The  ablative  absolute  serves  to  mark  the  time  of  an  ac- 
tion, by  reference  to  that  of  another  action.  If  the  present  participle 
is  used,  the  time  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  participle,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  principal  verb.  The  perfect  participle  and  the  future 
in  rus,  denote  resj)ectively  an  action  as  prior  or  subsequent  to  that 
expressed  by  the  principal  verb. 

Thus  in  the  preceding  examples— Py^/icfo^ras,  Tarqulnio  regnante,  in  Mliam 
vcnit,  Pythagoras  came  into  Italy  during  tie  reign  of  Tarquinius.  GalU,  re  cog- 
iiitii,  obsidionem  relinquunt.  The  Gaulsj  hnring  learned  the  fact,  abandon  the 
siege.  So,  Rex  dpuni  non  «("*•»  migraturo  examine  fdras  procedit.  The  kino-bee 
does  not  go  abroad,  except  when  a  stvann  is  about  to  emigrate.  Plin.  ° 
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Note  4.  Non  priiis  quam,  non  nfst,  tit,  velut,  and  (amquam,  are  sometiTnes 
joined  witli  the  participle;  as.  Tibei-ius excessum  Augtisti  i\on  prius  palam  feiit, 
qiiam  Agr'ippd  jureite  intertmpto,  — not  until.  Suet.  Galli  Urti,  ut  exploraia  vic- 
toria, ml  castru  Romanoi-um  pergunt.  Caes.  Antidchus,  tamquam  non  iransitui'is 
in  Asiam  Romaiii^,  etc.  Liv. 

Rem.  5.  (a.)  The  construction  of  the  ablative  absolute  with  the 
perfect  passive  participle,  arises  frequently  from  the  want  of  a  par- 
ticiple of  that  tense  in  the  active  voice. 

Thus,  for  Cassar,  having  sent  forward  the  cavalry,  was  following  with  all  his 
forces,'  we  find,  ^C<esar,  cquitatu  pramisso,  subsequebatur  omnibus  copiis.' 

(b.)  As  the  perfect  participle  in  Latin  may  be  used  for  both  the  perfect 
active  and  the  perfect  jjassive  participles  in  English,  its  meaning  can,  in  many 
instances,  be  determined  only  by  the  connection,  since  the  agent  with  a  or  ab 
is  generalh-  not  expressed  with  this  participle  in  the  ablative  absolute,  as  it  is 
with  other  parts  of  the  passive  voice.  Thus,  Cwsnr,  his  dictis,  coniilium  ditn'isit, 
might  be  rendered,  '  Cajsar,  having  said  <Ai.<,  or  this  having  bten  said  (by  some 
other  person),  dismissed  the  assembly.' 

(c.)  As  the  perfect  participles  of  deponent  verbs  correspond  to  perfect  active 
participles  in  English,  no  such  necessity  exists  for  the  use  of  the  ablative  ab- 
solute with  them;  as,  CiBsar,  hvec  \6c\itus,  concilium  dimlsil.  In  the  following 
example,  both  constructions  are  united:  Iidque....agros  Reinorum  depopulati, 
omnibus  ricis,  wdifiiiisque  incensis.  Ca;s. 

Eem.  6.  The  perfect  participles  of  neuter  deponent  verbs,  and  some  also  of 
active  deponents,  which  admit  of  both  an  active  and  a  passive  sense,  are  used 
in  the  ablative  absolute ;  as,  Orld  luce.  Ca;s.  Vtl  exstincto  vtl  elapso  imimo, 
nullum  residire  sensum.  Cic.  Tarn  multis  gloi-iam  ejus  adeptis.  Plin.  Litems 
ad  exe7-citus,  tamquam  adepto  principatu,  misit.  Tac. 

Re:\i.  7.  (a;)  As  the  verb  .iiiin  has  no  present  participle,  two 
nouns,  or  a  noun  and  an  adjective,  which  might  be  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  a  dependent  clause,  are  put  in  the  ablative  absolute 
without  a  participle  ;  as. 

Quid,  adolescentulo  diicc,  efficHre  jmsscjiI,  What  they  could  do  under  the 
guidance  of  a  youth.  Ca;s.  Jle  suasore  atque  impnlsore,  hoc  /actum,  By  my 
advice  and  instigation.  Plant.  ILtnnibdle  riro,  While  Hannibal  was  living.  Nej). 
Inritd  Minerva,  in  0])position  to  one's  genius.  Cic.  Ozh)  gereiw,  when  the 
weather  is  clear.  Virg.  Me  igndro,  without  my  knowledge.  Cic.  With  names 
of  office,  the  concrete  noun  is  commonly  used  in  the  ablative  absolute,  rather 
than  the  corresponding  abstract  with  in  to  denote  tlie  time  of  an  event;  as, 
Romam  venit  Mario  consule,  He  came  to  Rome  in  the  consulship  of  Marius.  Cic. 

(i.)  The  nouns  so  used  as  predicates  are  by  some  grammarians  considered 
as  supplying  the  place  of  participles  by  expressing  in  themselves  the  action  of 
avert).  Such  are  i/ux,  c<5;/if«,  o(//u/or  and  adjatiix,  auitor,  testis,  judex,  inter- 
jyi'es,  nuigisler  and  magistra,  prceceptur  and  prceceptrix ;  as,  duce  natura,  in  the 
sense  of  ducente  natHrO,  under  the  guidance  of  nature ;  Jddice  Polybio,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  Polybius. 

Rem.  8.  A  clause  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of  the  noun;  as,  Xondum 
comperto  quam  in  regionem  venisset  rex.  Liv.  Aurlito  venisse  nuncium.  Tac. 
Ville  dicto.  Ovid.  This  construction,  however,  is  confined  to  a  few  participles; 
as,  aiulito,  iognito,  comperto,  explordto,  defptrdto,  nnncidto,  ditto,  cdicto.  But  the 
place  of  sucii  participle  is  sometimes  supplied  by  a  neuter  adjective  in  the  ab- 
lative; as,  Incerto  prce  tenebris  quid  petertnl.  Liv.  Cf.  R.  7,  (o.)  Hand  ciiuiuuin 
dubio  quin  hostium  esseut.  Id.    Juxta  pericfdoso  vera  an  ficta  promt-ret.  Tac. 

Rkm.  9.  (1.)  The  noun  in  the  ablative,  like  the  subject  nominative,  is  some- 
times wanting;  (a)  when  it  is  contained  in  a  preceding  clause;  as,  Attlcus  Serri- 
liain,  Bruti  mdtrem,  non  minus  post  morttn  ejus,  quam  florente,  c6luit,  scil.  eo, 
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i.  e.  Briito.  Nep.  (J)  When  it  is  the  peneral  word  for  person  or  ]^erson»  fol- 
lowed by  a  descriptive  rehitive  cl;iiise;  as,  Hannibdl  fheruni  cOpins  irajhit, 
prajmissis,  qui  Alplum  trnnfitus  spcvulcirentur.  Liv.  (c)  When  the  participle  in 
the  neuter  sinpuhir  corresponds  to  tlie  impersonal  construction  of  neuter  verbs 
in  the  passive  voice;  as,  in  anmis  trmisi/ressu,  multum  certato,  BarJesdnes  vUii. 
Tac.  Mila,  errato,  niilln  renin,  rede  facto,  exU/ua  laiis  propmitur.  Cic.  Qitum, 
nondum  jxihun  fwcio,  vivi  77inr(!uque  promise  lie  complordrentur.  Liv.  Nani  ^am 
a-tCite  eci  sidii,  id  nonsiet,  peccato,  mi  iynosci  cequum;  i.  e.  si  pendium  fuerit.  Ter. 
Cf.  §  274,  i;.  5,  (6.) 

(2.)  So  in  descriptions  of  the  weather;  as,  Ti-anqiiillo,  scil.  vuh-i,  the  sea 
beinpj  tranquil.  Liv.  Si}rcno,  soil,  aelo,  the  sky  beinj;  clear.  Id.  ArOnei  sereno 
texuiit,  nuhilo  texunt, — in  clear  and  in  cloudy  weather.  Plin.  Substantives 
■when  used  tiius  are  to  be  considered  as  ablatives  of  time;  as,  Cdmitiis,  laclis, 
Circensibus.  Suetonius  has  used  proscriptione  in  the  sense  of  '  during  the  pro- 
scription.'    So  pihe  et  Prindpe.  Tac.     Imperio  pdpiili  Roindni.  Cses. 

Rem.  10.  This  ablative  is  sometimes  coiniected  to  the  preceding  clause  by  a 
conjunction;  as,  G«irt?',  quamquam  obsidiune  J/(7.s.«7/6e  retardante,  hrhi  tdmen 
omnia  subryit.  Suet.  Decemriri  non  ante,  quam  perlatis  leglbus,  drpdsitiiros  im- 
pcriuru  esse  alCbant.  Liv. 

Rem.  11.  A  predicate  ablative  is  sometimes  added  to  passive  participles  of 
nairnny,  ihoosiny,  etc.  §  210,  (3.);  as,  llasdn'ibdle  imperatore  sufftciv.    Liv, 

CONNECTION    OF    TENSES. 

§  958.  Tenses,  in  regard  to  tlieir  connection,  are  divided 
into  two  classes — principal  and  historical. 

A.  The  principal  tenses  are,  the  present,  the  perfect  definite, 
and  the  ttvo  futures. 

B.  The  historical,  Avhich  are  likewise  called  the  preterite 
tenses  (§  145,  N.  2.),  are  the  imperfect,  the  historical  perfect, 
and  the  pluperfect. 

I.  In  the  connection  of  leadinjr  and  dependent  clauses,  only 
tenses  of  the  same  class  can,  in  general,  be  united  with  each  other. 
Hence : — 

1.  A  principal  tense  is  followed  by  the  present  and  perfect  defi- 
nite, and  by  the  periphrastic  foiun  with  »im.     And : — 

2.  A  preterite  tense  is  followed  by  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect, 
and  by  the  periphrastic  form  Avith  esscm. 

Note.  The  perijjlirastic  fomis  in  each  class  supply  the  want  of  subjunctive 
futures  in  the  regular  conjugation. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  pi-eceding  rules: — 

(a.)  In  the  first  class.  Scio  gnid  dijas.  Sdo  quid  fyeris.  Sdo  qvid  acturus 
sis. — Awl'iri  quid  dgus,  I  have  heard  what  you  are  doing.  Andlvi  quid  igiris. 
Auilivi  quid  aiturus  sis. — Aiidiam  quid  dr/as,  etc. — Audlveru  quid  dyas,  etc. 

(6.)  In  the  second  class.  Snebum  qtdd  uyfres.  Sciibam  qidd  ryisses.  Sci'bam 
quid  utitirus  esses. — Audlci  quid  dye ri's,  I  heard  what  you  were  doing.  Audivi 
quid  eyisses.     Aud'tvi  quid  cutiirus  esses. — Audlveram  quid  dyires,  etc. 

The  following  may  serve  as  additional  examples  in  the  first  class;  yiz.  of  principal 
tenses  depending  on, 

(1.)  The  Pke.sent;  as,  JVan  sum  itn  hebes,  nt  isluc  dicam.  Cic.  Quantum 
dolOrem  acceptrim,  tu  existiindre  potes.  Id.  JVec  dubito  quin  reditus  ejus  re'ipiib- 
liae  sdluU'iris  futtirus  sit.  Id. 
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[2.]  The  Pekfect  Definite;  as,  Safis  provlsum  est,  «<  ne  quid  ayere  pos- 
Sint.  Id.  Quis  mitgtds,  qiiii  hiiic  sludio  lltrrdntm  se  di'didit,  quin  oirineni  illai-um 
artium  vim  compreliemK'rit.  Id.  Diftctiones  soils  prajdictae  sunt,  qiue,  quantce, 
quando  fiiturffi  sint.  Id. 

(3.)  The  Futures;  as,  Sic  fdcilllriie,  qvania  drdtorum  ait,  semperque  fuerit 
paucUas,  judicabit.  Id.  Ad  quos  dies  rediturus  siin,  scribam  ad  te.  Id.  St 
scieris  aspldem  latere  uspiam,  el  velle  alrquem  imprudentem  siijttr  earn  assidtre, 
cujus  mors  iibi  cindlamentum  factura  sit,  Imprdbe  feceris,  nui  nionueris,  ne  assl- 
deat.  Id. 

The  following,  also,  are  additional  examples  in  the  second  class,  \vt.  of  preterite  tenses 
depending  on, 

(1.)  The  Imperfect;  as,  Unum  illud  extlmescebain,  ne  quid  turpiier  f-XcH' 
rem,  vel  jam  effeclssem.  Cic.  Non  enim  dubitabam,  quin  eas  libenttr  lecturus 
esses.  Id. 

(2.)  The  Historical  Perfect;  as,  Veni  in  cjtts  villam  vt  Ubros  bide  pr6m6- 
rem.  Id.  Hxc  quum  essent  nuntiata,  Valerius  classein  extemplo  ad  ostium  fiumi- 
nis  duxit.   Liv. 

(3.)  The  Pluperfect;  as,  Pavor  ceperat  milites,  ne  mortiferum  esset  vul- 
nus.  Liv.  Eyo  ex  ipso  audieram,  qiiam  a  te  llberultter  esset  tractatus.  Cic.  Non 
tails  mihl  constiterat,  cum  aliquant  animi  mei  mdlestia,  an  jidtius  libtnter  te  Athe- 
vis  visurus  essem.  Id. 

Remark  1.  (a.)  When  the  present  is  used  in  narration  for  the  historical 
perfect,  it  may,  like  the  latter,  be  followed  by  the  imperfect;  as,  Legatos  mit- 
tunt,  ut  pdcem  impetrarent.  Cass. 

(b.)  The  present  is  also  sometimes  followed  by  the  perfect  subjunctive  in  its 
historical  sense;  as,  Pandite  nunc  Ilelicona,  dece,  cantusque  movete,  Qui  bcllo 
exciti  reges,  qiue  quemque  secutce  Complerint  campus  acies.  V^irg. 

Rem.  2.  The  perfect  definite  is  often  followed  by  the  imperfect,  even  when 
a  present  action  or  state  is  spoken  of,  if  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  it  in  its  prf)- 

fress,  and  not  merely  in  its  conclusion  or  result;  and  especially  when  the  agent 
ad  an  intention  accompanying  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
action;  as,  Fm  Aoc,  ut  intelhg'^res,  I  have  done  this  that  you  might  under- 
stand; i.  e.  such  was  my  intention  from  the  beginning.  Sunt  philiisOphi  et  fue- 
runt,  qui  omnlno  nullam  habere  ceuserent  humdndruin  rerum  proLurutionem 
dtos.    Cic. 

Re.m.  3.  (a.)  The  historical  perfect  is  not  regularly  follow-ed  by  the  perfect 
subjunctive,  as  the  latter  is  not,  in  general,  used  in  reference  to  past  action  in- 
definite. 

(i.)  These  tenses  are,  however,  sometimes  used  in  connection,  in  the  narra- 
tive of  a  past  event,  especially  in  Livy  and  Cornelius  Xepos;  as,  Factum  est, 
ut  plus  quam  collijyoe  Mdluuks  valuerit'.  Xep. 

(o.)  The  imperfect  and  perfect  are  even  found  together  after  the  historical 
perfect,  w'hen  one  action  is  represented  as  permanent  or  repeated,  and  the 
other  simply  as  a  fact;  as,  ^4(/e(>  »«7(iY  mlseriti  sunt,  ut  incuisiOnes  faciient  et 
Veius  in  ditimo  habuerint  (ppuyndre.  Liv. 

(rf.)  The  historical  perfect  may  even  be  followed  by  the  present,  when  a 
general  truth  is  to  be  exjiressed,  and  not  merely  one  which  is  valid  for  the  time 
indicated  by  the  leading  verb;  a#,  A/itlucho  piuem  petciitl  ad  prions  londitiones 
nihil  addi turn,  Afrnano  priedicantc,  naptc  RomOnis,  si  vincautur,  aniiuos  iidnui, 
nlque,  si  vincant,  secundls  rebus  InsOlescere.  Just. 

Rem.  4.  (a.)  As  present  infinitives  and  present  participles  depend  for  their 
time  upon  the  verbs  with  which  'hey  are  connected,  they  are  followed  by  such 
tenses  as  those  verbs  may  require ;  as,  Aptllts  jnciores  quuque  eos  peccare 
dicebat,  qui  non  sentirent,  quid  esset  satis.  Cic.  Ad  te  scripsi,  te  leciter  accusaiis 
in  ev,  quod  de  me  eito  credldisses.  Id. 
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(b.)  In  like  nianjer  the  tense  of  the  subjunctive  following  the  infinitive 
future  is  determined  by  the  verb  on  which  such  infinitive  depends;  as,  Sd 
I'haethonli  J'llw  facturum  se  esse  dixit  qincquid  optasset.  Cic. 

Rem.  5.  (a.)  The  perfect  infinitive  follows  the  general  nde,  and  takes  after 
it  a  principal  or  a  preterite  tense,  according  as  it  is  used  in  the  definite  or  in 
tiie  historical  sense;  as,  Arbitiamiir  nos  ea  prrestKisse,  quce  raiio  et  doitrina 
prsescripserit.  Cic.  Jisl  quod  (/audtas  ie  in  ista  Idea  venisse,  «6»  dliquid  sapere 
viderere.  Id. 

(b.)  But  it  may  sometimes  take  a  different  tense,  according  to  Eem.  2;  as, 
Jta  inihi  videur  et  esse  JJeos,  el  qudles  essent  satis  ostendisse.  Cic. 

II.  Tenses  belonging  to  different  classes  may  be  made  dependent 
on  each  other,  when  the  sense  requires  it. 

(ff.)  Hence  a  present  or  perfect  definite  may  follow  a  preterite,  when  the  re- 
sult of  a  past  action  extends  to  the  present  time;  as,  Ardebat  (lutem  Horlensius 
n'qriditute  duemli  sic,  ut  in  nidlo  umquam  Jiagrantliis  stiidium  viderim;  i.  e.  that 
up  to  this  time  1  have  never  seen.  Cic.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  preterite 
may  follow  a  present  to  express  a  continuing  action  in  the  past;  as,  Scitote 
opptdum  esse  in  Si<  ilia  nidlum,  quo  in  oppido  non  isti  delecta  mtdier  ad  Idndlnem 
esset:  (emet  here  alludes  to  tiie  whole  period  of  VeiTes'  prsetorship.)  Cic. 

(6.)  But  without  violating  the  rule  which  requires  similar  tenses  to  depend 
upon  each  other,  the  hijiwthetical  imperfect  subjunctive,  may  be  followed  by 
the  present  or  perfect  subjunctive,  since  the  imperfect  subjunctive  refers  to  the 
present  time;  as,  MemOidre  possem  qttibus  in  loiis  maximas  hostium  copias 
popi'dus  Jioincinns  parrd  inanu  fuderit.  Sail.  Possem  here  differs  from  posswin 
only  by  the  hypothetical  form  of  the  expression. 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

§  ^d@.  The  indicative  is  used  in  every  proposition  in  which 
the  thing  asserted  is  represented  as  a  reality. 

Note.  Hence  it  is  used  even  in  the  expression  of  conditions  and  suppositions 
with  s(,  nisi,  etsi,  and  etiamsi,  when  the  writer,  without  intimating  his  own 
opinion,  supposes  a  thing  as  actual,  or,  with  nisi,  makes  an  exception,  which, 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  inference,  he  regards  as  actual;  as.  Mors  aut  plane 
nefjliyend'i  est,  si  omnino  exstinguit  dnimiim,  ant  etinni  optanda,  si  aliqiio  turn 
deducit,  itbi  sit  J'iiturvs  (Btenius.  Cic.  Adiitic  lerte,  nisi  iyo  insanio,  stidtt  omnia 
et  incnutt  fiunt.  Id. — It  is  likewise  used  in  interrogations. 

Remark  1.  The  several  tenses  have  alreadj'  been  defined,  and  their  usual  signifieationg 
have  been  i;iven  in  the  paradigms.  Xhev  are,  however,  sometimes  otherwise  rendered, 
one  tense  being  apparently  used  with  the  meaning  of  another,  either  in  the  same  or  in  a 
different  mood.     Thus, 

(1.)  («.)  The  present  is  often  used  for  the  historical  perfect  in  nan-ation,  see 
§  14-5,  I.  3. — {b.)  It  is  sometimes  used  also  for  the  future  to  denote  the  certainty 
of  an  event,  or  to  indicate  passionate  emotion.  SOj  also,  when  the  leading  sen- 
tence contains  the  present  imperative,  si  is  often  joined  with  the  present  in- 
stead of  the  future;  as,  dPfende  si  potts. — (c.)  The  present  is  also  used  for  the 
imperfect  or  perfect,  when  it  is  joined  with  dum  'while';  as,  Dum  eyo  in  Sicl- 
lia  sum,  nidli  statua  di'jeita  est.  Cic.  It  is  even  so  used  by  Livy  in  transitions 
from  one  event  to  another;  as,  JUuni  in  Asia  btllum  gt-rltur,  7ie  in  yEtOlis  quidem 
(jidikv.  res  fae rant.  But  the  ])reterites  are  sometimes  used  with  f/«»4 '  while ' ; 
and  dum  '  as  long  as  '  is  regularly  joined  with  the  imperl'ect. 

(2.)  [a.)  The  perfect,  in  its  proper  signification,  i.  e.  as  a  perfect  definite, 
denotes  an  act  or  state  terminated  at  the  present  time.  Thus  Horace,  at  the 
close  of  a  work,  says,  ExGgi  monumentum  cere  perennius;  and  Ovid,  in  like  cir- 
cuuibtauccs,  Jamque  djyus  exegi.    So,  also,  I'authus  in  Virgil,  iu  order  to  dc- 
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note  the  utter  ruin  of  Troy,  excl:uni«,  Fulmus7';ws,  fuit  fllum,  i.  e.  we  are  no 
longer  Trojans,  Ilium  is  no  more. — [b.)  The  perfect  indefinite  nr  hi^to7-ical  per- 
fect is  used  in  relating  past  events,  when  no  reference  is  to  be  made  to  the 
time  of  other  events;  as,  Gx^^or  RMcmtm  transiit,  Cxsar  crossed  the  Rubicon, 
(c.)  As  in  tlie  epistolary  style  the  imperfect  is  used  instead  of  the  present, 
when  an  incomplete  action  is  spoken  of  (^  145,  II.  3),  so  the  historical  perfect 
is  in  like  circumstances  employed  instead  of  the  present,  when  speaking  of  a 
completed  action.  With  both  the  imperfect  and  perfect,  when  so  used,  however, 
the  adverbs  nunc  and  elinmnunc  may  be  used  instead  of  tunc  and  iliamtum. 

{d.)  The  historical  perfect  is  sometimes  used  for  the  pluperfect  in  narration; 
as,  Sed  postquam  aspexi,  iltico  cognovit  But  after  I  (had)  looked  at  it,  I  recog- 
nized it  immediately.  Ter. — This  is  the  usual  construction  after  postquam  or 
pusteaqiiain,  «6i,  uhi  prlmutn,  nt,  ut  pr'imum,  quvm  priinum,  siinul,  simul  ut,  simul 
ac,  or  simul  atque,  all  of  which  have  the  signification  of  '  as  soon  as,'  and  some- 
times after  priusqtiam.  But  when  several  conditions  are  to  be  expressed  in  past 
time,  the  pluperfect  is  retained  after  these  particles ;  as.  Idem  simulac  se  remls- 
erat,  nequt  causa  subcrat^  quare  dmmi  loborem  perfvrret^  luxuriosus  reperiebatur. 
Nep.  So,  also,  postquam  is  joined  with  the  pluperfect,  when  a  definite  time 
inter^'enes  between  events,  so  that  there  is  no  connection  between  them;  as, 
Hannibal  anno  tertio,  postquam  domo  profugerat,  cum  quinque  navibus  Africam 
accessit.  Id. — In  a  very  few  passages  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  suhjunctice 
nre  joined  with  postquam. 

(3.)  The  pluperfect  sometimes  occurs,  where  in  I-Jiglish  we  use  the  historical 

Eerfect;  as,  Dixerat,  et  spissis  noctis  se  condldit  7tmb?-is,  She  (had)  said,  and  hid 
erself  in  the  thick  shades  of  night.  Virg.  Sometimes,  also,  it  is  used  for  the 
historical  perfect  to  express  the  rapiditv  with  which  events  succeed  each  other; 
80,  also,  for  the  imperfect,  to  denote  what  had  been  and  still  was. 

(4.)  The  future  indicative  is  sometimes  used  for  the  imperative;  as,  Vdlcbis, 
Farewell.  Cic.   And: — 

(5.)  The  future  perfect  for  the  future;  as.  Alio  Idco  de  oratantm  anlmo  et  in- 
juriis  videro,  I  shall  see  (have  seen)....  Cic.  This  use  seems  to  result  from 
viewing  a  future  action  as  if  already  done,  and  intimates  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  will  be  completed. 

Rem.  2.  When  a  future  action  is  spoken  of  either  in  the  future,  or  in  the  im- 
perative, or  the  subjunctive  used  imperatively,  and  another  futm-e  action  is 
connected  with  it,  the  latter  is  expressed  by  the  future  tense,  if  the  actions 
relate  to  the  same  time ;  as,  Ndtiiram  si  sequeraur  ducem,  numqunm  abeiTabl- 
inus.  Cic;  but  by  the  future  perfect,  if  the  one  must  be  completed  before  the 
other  is  performed;  as,  Be  Carthaffine  vercri  nan  ante  deslnam,  quam  illam  ex- 
c'lsam  esse  cognovero.  Cic.  In  English  the  present  is  often  used  instead  of  the 
future  perfect;  as,  Fdciam  si  potero,  I  will  do  it,  if  I  can.  Ut  sementem  feceris, 
t/(t  metes,  As  you  sow,  so  you  will  reap.  Cic. 

Rkm.  3.  In  expressions  denoting  the  propriety,  practicability  or  advantage 
of  an  action  not  performed,  the  indicative  of  the  preterites  (§  145,  N.  2.)  is  used, 
where  the  English  idiom  would  have  led  us  to  expect  the  imperfect  or  pluper- 
fect subjunctive. 

(fl.)  This  construction  occurs  with  the  verbs  oportet,  necesse  est,  debeo,  conve- 
nit,  jx)ssum,  decet,  licet,  reor,puto;  and  with  par,  fas,  copia,  cequum,  j ustum, 
consentuneum,  satis,  sdtius,  cequius,  melius,  utiliiiSf  optdbilius,  and  optimum — e«<, 
erat,  etc. 

{b.)  In  this  connection  the  imperfect  indicative  expresses  things  which  are 
not,  but  the  time  for  which  is  not  yet  past;  the  historical  perfect  and  the 
pluperfect  indicative,  things  which  have  not  been,  but  the  time  for  which  is 
past;  as.  Ad  moi-tem  te  duci  jam  jmdem  oportebat,  i.  e.  thy  execution  was 
necessary  and  is  still  so;  hence  it  ought  to  take  place.  Cic. — Longe  Htllius  fuit 
anguatias  dditus  occiipdre.  It  would  have  been  much  better  to  occupy  the  pass. 
Curt.  Catillna  ei-npit  e  sendtu  triumphans  gaudio,  quern  omnino  v'tvum  illinc  exire 
>Mi  cportuerat.  Cic. 
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(c.)  In  both  the  periphrastic  conjugations,  also,  the  preterites  of  the  indica- 
tive have  IVcqiieiitly  tlie  meaning  of  the  subjunctive;  as,  Tmn  bdna  ctmsUmter 
prtBrla  tOnenda  fuit",— ought  to  have  been  kept.  Ovid.  This  is  more  common  ia 
uypotlietical  sentences  than  in  such  as  are  independent. 

{(I.)  The  indicative  in  such  connections  is  retained,  even  when  a  hypotheti- 
cal clause  with  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  added,  and  it  is  liere 
in  particular  that  the  indicative  preterites  of  the  periphrastic  conjugations  are 
employed;  as.  Qua;  si  diihin  aid  prdciil  essent,  (amen  omnes  bunos  reipublum  con- 
fulire  deccbat.  Sail.  Qimhi  Cn.  Pompdiis  prvvdtits  esset  hoc  (empdre,  khnen 
t-rat  mittendus.  Cic. — Di'len  totus  exercitus  potuit,  si  ftujientes  persccuti  vktoves 
essent.  Liv.  Qiias  nisi  marnnnUissef,  tormentis  itiam  dedendi  fuerunt.  Cic.  Si  te 
nun  invrnissem,  periturus  per  pi-osdpitia  fui.  Petr.  But  the  subjunctive  also  ia 
admissible  in  such  cases  in  the  periphrastic  conjugations. 

Kkm.  4.  (1.)  The  preterites  of  the  indicative  are  often  used  for  the  pluper- 
fect subjunctive,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  conditional  clause,  in  order  to  reuder  a 
descriptinn  more  animated.     They  are  so  used, 

(a.)  When  the  inference  has  already  partly  come  to  pass,  and  woiald  have 
been  completely  realized,  if  something  else  had  or  had  not  occurred,  whence 
the  adverb  _;V'ni  is  freiinently  added;  as,  Jam  fames  quam  pestilentia  trislior 
frat;  ni  amiCime  fdret  subrentum, — would  have  been  worse.  Liv.  The  same  is 
expressed  by  the  verb  ecepi  instead  o\'  jam;  as,  Britanni  circumireterffa  vincen- 
tiiim  cii^pOrant,  wj,  etc.  Tac.  And  without /«?« ,•  EffUpes  Plsonis  traxerant  in 
O'emonias  ac  divellebant  (would  have  entirely  destroyed  them)  ni,  etc.  Id. 

(6.)  The  perfect  and  jiluperfect  arc  likewise  used  in  this  sense,  and  a  thing 
which  was  never  accomplished  is  thus,  in  a  lively  manner,  described  as  com- 
pleted; as,  £t  piractuni  Orat  bdlum  sine  sanguine,  si  Pompeium  opprimere 
Bnimilsii  (Caesar)  putuisset.  Hor. — The  imperfect  indicative  is  rarely  used, 
also,  for  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  when  this  tense  is  found  in  tlie  hypotheti- 
cal clause;  as,  Sfidtum  Orat  nwnPre,  vlsi  Jieret.  Quint.— Sometimes,  also,  the 
preterites  of  the  indicative  are  thus  used  in  the  condition;  as,  At  fuerat  melius^ 
si  te  puer  iste  tenebiit.   Ovid.    See  ^  261,  R.  1. 

.  (2.)  'I  ought'  or  'I  should,'  is  expressed  by  the  indicative  of  dcber<,  and  pos- 
S7im  is  in  like  manner  often  used  for  possem;  as.  Possum  persetpii  muUn  obletta- 
menla  rirum  rvstiiarvm,  sed,  etc.,  I  might  speak  of  the  man)'  pleasures  of  hus- 
bandry, but,  etc.;  and  it  is  usual  in  like  manner  to  say,  dijf'uile  est,  longum  est, 
inflntluia  est,  e.  g.  nnrrare,  etc.,  for,  'it  would  be  difficult,'  'it  would  lead  too 
far,'  '  there  would  be  no  end,'  etc. 

(3.)  The  indicative  is  used  in  like  manner  after  many  general  and  relative 
expressions,  especially  after  the  pronouns  and  relative  adverbs  which  are 
either  doubled  or  have  the  suthx  cumqne;  as,  quisgiiis,  quotguvt,  qnh  iimque, 
utitt,  uttumque,  etc.,  see  §§  139,  5,  (3.)  and  191,1.  ft.  1,  (i!'.);  as,  Quidquid  id  est, 
timeo  JJi.mws  et  dona  ferentes.  Virg.  Quern  sors  cumque  ddbit,  luero  appone.  Hor. 
iied  quoquo  mOdo  sese  illud  hubet.  But  however  that  may  be.  Cic. — In  like  man- 
ner sentences  connected  by  sive — slve  commonly  have  the  verb  in  the  indica- 
tive, unless  there  is  a  special  reason  for  using  the  subjunctive;  as,  S'lve  verum 
est,  s'lvc  falsuin,  iiiihi  quidem  ita  renuneidtum  est.  Later  writers  however  use 
the  subjunctive  both  with  general  relatives,  etc.,  and  with  sive — sire. 

SUBJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 

§  ^60\    Tlie  subjunctive  mood  is  used  to  express  an  action 
or  state  sirajjly  as  conceived  by  tlie  mind. 

KoTE.   The  subjunctive  character  of  a  proposition  depends,  not  upon  its  sub- 
stance, but  upon- its  form.     'I  believe,'  '  I  suppose,'  are  only  conceptions,  but 
my  believing  and  supposing  are  stated  as  facts,  and,  of  couise,  are  expressed 
by  means  of  the   indicative.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  I  say,  '  I  should  be- 
23 
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lieve,'  'I  should  suppose,' the  acts  of  believinp;  and  supposing  are  represented 
not  as  facts,  but  as  mere  conceptions.  Hence  the  verb  that  expresses  the  pur- 
[.ose  or  intention  for  which  anotlier  act  is  performed,  is  put  in  the  subjunctive, 
since  it  expresses  only  a  conception;  as,  Julo  ut  vivam,  I  eat  tiiat  I  m;iy  live. 
This  mood  takes  its  name  from  its  being  comnioidy  used  in  subjoined  or  de- 
pendent clauses  attached  to  Mie  main  clause  of  a  sentence  bj'  a  subordinate 
connective.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  found  in  independent  clauses,  or  in 
such,  at  least,  as  have  no  obvious  dependence. 

I.  The  subjunctive,  in  some  of  Its  connections,  \s  to  be  translated 
by  the  indicative,  particularly  in  indirect  questloiis,  in  clauses  expres- 
sing a  result,  and  after  adcerhs  of  time  ;  as, 

Bdf/(is  me  quid  tristis  sim, — why  I  am  sad.  Tac.  Slellarum  tanta  est  viultt- 
tudo,  ut  niimerari  non  possint, — that  they  cannot  be  counted.  Quum  Qesar  esset 
in  G(dlid,  When  Caesar  was  in  Gaul.  Cass. 

II.  The  subjunctive  is  used  to  express  what  is  contingent  or  hy- 
pothetical, including  possibilitf/,  jjower,  liberty,  will,  duty,  and  desire. 

Remark  1.  The  tenses  of  the  subjunctive,  thus  used,  hare  the  significations  which 
have  been  given  in  the  paradigms,  and  are,  in  general,  not  limited,  in  regard  to  time, 
like  the  con-espondiiig  teases  of  the  indicative.     Thus, 

(1.)  The  present  may  refer  either  to  present  or  future  time ;  as,  Mediociibus 
et  guls  ignoscas  ritiis  teiieor,  I  am  subject  to  moderate  faults,  and  such  as  you 
may  excuse.  Hor.  Oral  a  Gesare  id  det  sibi  veniam,  He  begs  of  Caesar  that  he 
would  give  hini  leave.   Cses. 

(2.)  i'lie  imperfect  may  relate  either  to  past,  present,  or  future  time;  as. 
Si  J'('iln  fiiisfi:nt  «<  cadercm,  If  it  had  been  my  fate  that  I  should  fall.  Virg. 
St'pofsein,  sc'tniar  efinem,  I  would  be  wiser,  if  I  conld.  Ovid.  Cfieros  YA'p^r era 
et  prosternerem.  The  rest  I  would  seize  and  prostrate.  Ter. 

(3.)  The  perfect  subjunctive  has  always  a  reference  to  present  time,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  indicative  present  or  perfect  definite;  as,  Errarim  yo/'<f(sse. 
Perhaps  I  may  have  erred.  Plin. — When  it  has  a  future  signification  it  is  not 
to  be  accounteil  a  perfect,  but  the  subjunctive  of  the  future  perfect.  See  Rem. 
4  and  7,  (1.)     But  compare  §  258,  R.  1,  (h.)  and  K.  3,  (i.) 

(4.)  The  pluperfect  subjunctive  relates  to  past  time,  expressing  a  contin- 
gency, which  is  usually  future  with  respect  to  some  past  time  mentioned  in 
connection  with  it;  as,  /(/  regpottd-Crunt  sc/aituros  esse,  quum  ille  vtnto  Aquilvne 
venisset  Levmum....  when  he  should  have  come....  Nep. 

Rem.  2.  The  imperfects  vett.em,  nollem,  and  m(dlem,  in  the  first  person,  ex- 
press a  wish,  the  non-reality  and  impossibility  of  which  are  known;  as,  reUem, 
I  should  have  wished. — In  the  second  person,  where  it  implies  an  indefinite 
person,  and  also  in  the  third  when  the  subject  is  an  indefinite  person,  the  im- 
perfect subjunctive  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  pluperfect,  and  the  condition  is 
to  be  supjilied  by  the  mind.  This  is  the  case  especially  with  tlie  verbs,  dico, 
pulo,  arOitror,  credo;  also  with  ridro,  ce7-iw,  and  dis<  ei-no ;  as,  MLBst'iqve  (crede- 
res  vittos)  redeuvl  in  cn^tra, — one  might  have  thought  that  they  were  defeated. 
Liv.  Picdniiz  an  fchtue  minus  p'ineret,  hnud  facik  discerneres.  Sail.  Qui 
vlderet  equum  Trdjununi  inlroduitum,  urbem  captam  diet  ret.  Cic.  Quis  umquam 
crederet?  Id.  Qiiis  putfiretV  Id. — The  imperfect  subjunctive  is  frequently 
used,  also,  for  the  pluperfect  in  interrogative  expressions;  as,  Socrates  quum 
ro^aretur  cujatem  se  esse  dlciret,  MnndOnum,  inquil.  Id.  Quod  si  quis  deus  dice- 
rei,  nuni'ivam  putarem  me  in  AcOdcmia  tamqunui  philusojjhum  disjjutatiirum,  If 
any  god  had  said. ...I  never  should  have  supposed.  Cic. 

Rkm.  3.  The  suiijunctive  in  all  its  tenses  may  denote  a  supposition  or 
concession;  as,  Vendat  cB'/ts  vii  bonus,  Suppose  an  honest  man  is  selling  a 
house.  Cic.  Dixerit  Epicams,  Grant  that  P-picurus  could  have  said.  Id. 
Vcrum  amcjts  puc/nai  fuerat  fortma. — Fnisset,  Grant  that  it  might  have  been. 
Virg.  AUiius  I'lVis  On.  Oirho'fuit.  Vni-rit  aliis,  He  may  have  been  to  othera. 
Cic— Tliib  concessive  subjunctive  is  eiiuivaleut  to  esto  ut. 
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Rem.  4.  The  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  are  used  in  independent  pro- 
positions to  soften  an  assertion.  When  so  used,  they  do  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  present  and  future  indicative ;  as,  Forsilan  quaeratis,  You  may  per- 
haps ask.  VOlim  sic  existimes,  I  would  wish  you  to  think  so.  Nemo  isliul  tibi 
concedat,  or  concesserit,  No  one  will  grant  you  that.  Hoc  sine  ulla  cWntcitime 
confirmaverim,  cluquentiam  rem  esse  omnium  dijf'icilllmam,  This  I  will  unhesi- 
tatingly affirm.  Cic.  Nil  ego  contvAirim  jucundo  sdnus  umico.  Hor.  The  form 
which  is  called  the  perfect  subjunctive,  when  thus  used  for  the  future,  seems 
to  be  rather  the  subjunctive  of  the  future  perfect:  see  Rem.  7,  (1.)  Vdlo  and 
its  compounds  are  often  soused  in  the  present;  as,  Velim  obvias  mild  I'tteras 
crebro  mittas,  I  wish  that  you  would  frequently  send,  etc.  Cic.  The  perfect 
subjunctive  is  also  rarely  used  in  the  sense  of  a  softened  perfect  indicative ;  as, 
Forsitan  temere  fecerim,  I  may  have  acted  inconsiderately. 

Rem.  5.  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  all  its  tenses,  in  independent  sentences, 
to  express  a  doubtful  question  implying  a  negative  answer;  as,  Quo  etrmr 
Whither  shall  I  go?  Qiwiremf  Whither  should  I  go?  Quoirerimf  Whither 
was  I  to  have  gone ?  Quo  Ivissem?  Whither  should  I  have  gone?  The  answer 
implied  in  all  these  cases  is,  'nowhere.'  So,  Quis  dubitet  qtdn  in  virtute  duiliie 
sint'i  Who  can  doubt  that  riches  consist  in  virtue?  Cic.  Quisquam  numen  Juno- 
nis  kdoret  prceterea?  Virg.  Quidni,  inquit,  mvinlntvmi?  Cic.  Quis  vellet  tanti 
nuntius  esse  niali?  Ovid. 

Rem.  6.  The  present  subjunctive  is  often  used  to  express  a  wish, 
an  exhortation,  asseveration,  request,  command,  or  permission ;  as, 

Moriar,  si,  etc.  May  I  die,  if,  etc.  Cic.  Peream,  si  non,  etc.  May  I  perish,  if, 
etc.  Ovid.  So,  Ne  sim  salvus.  Cic.  In  media  arma  ruamus,  Let  us  rush.... 
Virg.  Ne  me  attingas,  sceleste  !  Do  not  touch  me,  villain !  Ter.  Faciat  quod 
label,  Let  him  do  what  he  pleases.  Id.  The  perfect  is  often  so  used ;  as.  Ipse 
viderit.  Let  him  see  to  it  himself.  Cic.  Quam  id  recte  faciam,  viderint  supitntes. 
Id.  Memincrimus,  eiiam  adrersiis  infimos  justitiam  esse  servandam.  Id.  Nihil 
incommddo  vCdHudlnis  turn  ficeris.  Id.  Emas,  non  quod  Opus  est,  sed  quod  necesse 
est.  Sen.  Bonis  impii  ne  placare  KaAe^nt  deos ;  Platonem  audiant.  Cic.  Ndtii- 
ram  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  reeurret.  Hor. 

(d.)  The  examples  show  that  the  present  subjunctive,  in  the  first  person 
singular,  is  used  in  asseverations ;  in  the  first  person  plural,  in  requests  and  ex- 
hortations; in  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  present  and  sometimes  of 
the  perfect,  in  commands  and  permissions,  thus  supplying  the  place  of  the  im- 
perative, especially  when  the  person  is  indefinite. 

(b.)  With  these  subjunctives,  as  with  the  imperative,  the  negative  is  usually 
not  non  but  we ;  as,  ne  dlcas  ;  ne  dicat ;  ne  dixeris.  So,  also,  ne  jfuerit,  for  licet 
ne  fueril. 

(c.)  The  subjunctive  for  the  imperative  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  third 
person.  In  the  second  person  it  is  used  principally  with  ne ;  as,  7ie  dhas.  In 
the  latter  case  the  perfect  very  frequently  takes  the  place  of  the  present;  as, 
ne  dixeris.  The  subjunctive  is  also  used'  in  the  second  person,  instead  of  the 
imperative,  when  the  person  is  indefinite. 

(d.)  In  precepts  relating  to  past  time,  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect,  also,  are 
used  for  the  imperative;  as,  Forsilati  non  nemo  vir  fortis  dixe.rit,  restitisses, 
mortem  puynans  oppetisses, — you  should  have  resisted.  Cic. 

Rem.  7.  In  the  regular  paradigms  of  the  verb,  no  future  subjunctive  was 
exhibited  either  in  the  active  or  passive  voice. 

(1.)  When  the  expression  of  futurity  is  contained  in  another  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  future  of  the  subjunctive  "is  supplied  by  the  other  tenses  of  that 
mood,  viz.  the  future  subjunctive  by  the  present  an'd  imperfect,  and  the  future 
perfect  by  the  perfect  and  pluperfect.  Which  of  these  four  tenses  is  to  be  used 
depends  on  the  leading  verb  and  on  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the 
action  to  be  expressed.  The  perfect  subjunctive  appears  to  be  also  the  sub- 
junctive of  the  future  perfect,  and  might  not  improperly  be  so  called;  as, 
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Tnntum  mdneo^  hoc  tempus  si  amiseris,  te  esse  nvUiim  umquam  magis  idmeum  re- 
perturum,  I  only  warn  you,  that,  if  you  should  lose  this  opportunity,  you  will 
never  find  one  more  convenient,  (jic. 

(2.)  If  no  other  future  is  contained  in  the  sentence,  the  place  of  the  future 
subjunctive  active  is  supplied  by  the  participle  in  rus,  with  sim  and  essem ;  as, 
Noil  dubilat  quin  brevi  Troja  sit  peritiira,  He  does  not  doubt  that  Troy  will 
soon  be  destroyed.  Cic.  In  hypothetical  sentences  the  form  with  fuerim  takes 
the  place  of  a  pluperfect  subjunctive ;  as,  Quh  mini  dubitat,  quin,  si  Sdquniinis 
implf/re  Hjlissemus  dpem,  totum  in  Hispdniam  aversuri  bdlum  fuenmus.  Liv. 
The  form  in  fuissem  occurs  also,  but  more  rarelv ;  as,  Appdi'uit,  quantum  ex- 
citatura  tnokm  vera  fuisset  eludes,  quum,  etc.  bee  Periphrastic  Gunjugntiim, 
§  162,  14. 

(3.)  The  future  siibjunctive  passive  is  supplied,  not  by  the  participle  in  dus, 
but  by  futurvm  sit  or  esset,  with  ut  and  the  present  or  imperfect  of  the  sub- 
junctive ;  as,  Non  duhxto  quin  futtirum  sit,  ut  laudetur,  1  do  not  doubt  that  he 
■vviO  be  praised. 

PROTASIS    AND    APODOSIS. 


§  SGI*  In  a  sentence  containing  a  condition  and  a  conclu- 
sion, the  former  is  called  the  protasis,  the  latter  the  apodosis. 

1.  In  the  protasis  of  conditional  clauses  with  si  and  its  compounds, 
the  imperfect  aud  pluperfect  subjunctive  imply  the  non-existence  of 
the  action  or  state  supposed,  the  imperfect,  as  in  English,  implying 
present  time.  In  the  apodosis  the  same  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  de- 
note what  the  result  would  be,  or  would  have  been,  had  the  suppo- 
sition in  the  protasis  been  a  valid  one ;  as, 

Nisi  te  satis  incltdtum  esse  confiderem,  scribfrem  plura.  Did  I  not  believe 
that  you  have  been  sufficiently  incited,  I  would  write  more  (Cic);  which  im- 
plies that  he  (foes  believe,  and  therefore  will  not  ivrite.  Si  Neplunus,  quod  Theseo 
promise  rat,  non  fecisset,  Theseus  fllio  HippOlyto  non  esset  orbatus.  Id. 

2.  The  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  in  the  protasis,  imply  the 
real  or  possible  existence  of  the  action  or  state  supposed  ;  as, 

Si  relit,  if  he  wishes,  or,  should  wish,  implying  that  he  either  does  wish,  or, 
at  least,  may  wish.  In  the  apodosis  the  present  or  perfect  either  of  the  sub- 
junctive or  of  the  indicative  may  be  used. 

Remark  1.  The  tenses  of  the  indicative  may  also  be  tised  in  the  protasis 
of  a  conditional  sentence  with  si,  etc. ;  as.  Si  vfiles,  bene  est.  Cic.  Si  quis  antea 
mna.hi\tur  quid  esset,  ex  hoc  tempore  mm'tur  pOlius....  Id. — The  conjunction  si 
in  the  protasis  is  often  omitted;  as,  Libet  afjros  emi.  Prlmum  qucero  ijuos  aqrosf 
If  you  will  buy  lands,  I  will  first  ask,  etc.  But  tiie' protasis  may  be  rendered 
without  if,  and  either  with  or  without  an  interrog-ation,  as.  You  will  buy  lands, 
or,  Will  you  buy  lands  ?  The  future  perfect  often  occurs  in  the  protasis  of 
such  sentences;  as,  Casus  viediettsve  Icvdrit  anjrum  ex  pra'cipiti,  m'.ter  dCl'ira  ne- 
cubit,  (Hor.)  Should  chance  or  the  physiciaii  have  saved  liim,  the  silly  mother 
will  destroy  him.  Si  is  in  like  manner  omitted  with  the  imperfect  and  pluper- 
fect subjunctive,  in  supposing  a  case  which  is  known  not  to  be  a  real  one;  as, 
Absque  te  esset,  hodie  nuinquam  ad  solem  otcdsum  rlverem.  Plaut. 

Rkm.  2.  The  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  differ  but  slightly  from  the  in- 
dicative, the  latter  giving  to  a  sentence  the  form  of  reality,  wliile  the  subjunc- 
tive represents  it  as  a  conception,  which,  however,  may  at  the  same  tijne  be  a  ■ 
reality.  The  second  person  singular  of  the  present  and  ])erfect  subjunctive  " 
ofren  occurs  in  addressing  an  indefinite  person,  where,  if  the  person  were  defi- 
nite, the  indicative  would  be  used;  as,  MimOria  minuitur,  nisi  earn  exerceas. 
Cic.     When  the  imperfect  or  pluperfect  is  required  to  denote  a  past  action. 
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the  indicative  must  be  used,  if  its  existence  is  uncertain,  as  tliose  tenses  in  the 
subjunctive  would  iuaply  its  non-existence.  In  the  oralio  obllqtia,  when  tlie 
leading  verb  is  a  present  or  a  future,  the  same  difference  is  observed  between 
the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  as  in  liypothetical  sentences;  but  when  tlie  lead- 
ing verb  is  a  preterite  the  difference  between  possibility  and  impossibility  is 
not  expressed. 

Rem.  3.  The  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  are  sometimes  used,  both  in 
the  protasis  and  apodosis  of  a  conditional  sentence,  in  the  sense  of  the  imper- 
fect and  pluperfect ;  as,  Tu,  si  hie  sis,  aliler  stntias,  If  you  were  liere,  you 
"would  think  otherwise.  Ter.  Quos,  ni  mea  cura  resistat,  jam  fiamime  tuUrint. 
Virg. 

Rem.  4.  The  protasis  of  a  conditional  sentence  is  frequently  not  expressed, 
but  implied;  as,  M if/no  mevctntur  Atrldce,  i.  e.  si  possi7it.  Virg.;  or  is  contained 
in  a  participial  clause;  as,  ,4^i»',  etsi  a  maltitiidine  victus,  yloriCi  tamen  omnes 
vlcit.  Just.  So,  niso,  when  the  participle  is  in  the  ablative  absolute;  as,  Dond- 
rem  tnjiOd/is — divite  nie  sc'dlcet  artiuin,  quas  out  Parrhdsius  protidil,  aid  Sidpas. 
Hor.  C.  Mucius  Porsenam  interfi(.ere^  pruposita  sibi  morte,  conatus  est.  Cic. 
It  is  only  in  later  writers  that  the  concessive  conjunctions  etsi,  quamquam,  and 
quamvis  are  expressed  with  the  participle,  but  tamen  is  often  found  in  the 
apodosis,  even  in  the  classic  period,  when  a  participial  clause  precedes  as  a 
protasis. 

Rem.  5.  In  hypothetical  sentences  relating  to  past  time,  the  actions  seem 
often  to  be  transferred  in  a  measure  to  the  present  by  using  the  imperfect, 
either  in  the  protasis  or  the  apodosis,  instead  of  the  pluperfect;  as.  Quod  eerie, 
non  yeiisset,  si  sutim  niiiiierum  (nautCiriim)  naves  haberent.  Cic.  Ciinbri  si  stcttbn 
infesto  ayniine  urbein  pHissent,  (jrande  discrimen  esset.  Flor.  Sometimes  the 
imperfect,  although  the  actions  are  completed,  appears  both  in  the  protasis  and 
the  apodosis. 

Rem.  6.  Mai,  nisi  two,  and  nisi  forte  are  joined  with  the  indicative,  when 
they  introduce  a  correction.  A'ist  then  signifies  '  except ' ;  as,  iVescio;  nisi  ftoc 
video.  Cic.  Nisi  vero,  and  nisi  forte,  '  unless  perhaps,'  introduce  an  exception, 
and  imply  its  improbability;  as.  Nemo  fere  saltat  sOorius,  nisi  forte  insdnit.  Cic. 
Nisi  forte  in  the  sense  of  '  unless  you  suppose,'  is  commonly  used  ironically  to 
introduce  a  case  which  is  in  reality  inadmissible. 

SUBJUNCTIVE    AFTER    PARTICLES. 
A.     Substantive  Clauses. 

§  S03.     A  clause  denoting  the  purpose,  object,  or  result  of 

a  preceding  proposition,  takes  the  subjunctive  after  ut,  ne,  quo, 

guin,  and  quommus  ;  as, 

Ea  non,  ut  te  institucrem,  scripsi,  I  did  not  write  that  in  order  to  instruct 
you.  Cic.  Irritant  ad  puf/nanduin,  quo  fiant  acriOres,  They  stimulate  them  to 
tight,  that  they  may  become  fiercer.  Varr. 

Remark  1.  L^<  or  u/j,  signifying  '  that,'  'in  order  that,'  or  simply 
♦  to '  with  the  infinitive,  relates  either  to  a  purpose  or  to  a  result.  lu 
the  latter  ease  it  often  refers  to  sic,  tta,  ddeo,  tarn,  tcdis,  tantus,  is, 
ejusmodi,  etc.,  in  the  preceding  clause ;  as, 

Id  mihi  SIC  erit  ffratitm,  lit  (jrdtius  esse  nihil  possit.  That  will  be  so  agi'eeable 
to  me,  that  nothing  can  be  more  so.  Cic.  Noii  sum  ita  hUbes,  ut  istuc  dicam.  Id. 
Nique  tam  erdmiis  amentes,  ut  e.vpICirata  nobis  esset  victoria.  Id.  Tantum  indulsit 
dolori,  ut  earn  piit'is  vinieret.  Nep.  Ita  and  tam  ai-e  sometimes  omitted;  as, 
EjMminondas  fait  etiam  disertus,  ut  nano  Thebdnvs  ei  par  esset  eluqitentia,  instead 
of  tain  disertus.  Id.  Esse  opoi-tet  ut  vivas,  non  vlvere  ut  edas.  Auct.  ad  Her. 
Sol  e^iril  ut  omnia  floreant.  Cic. 

23* 
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Rem.  2.  Ut,  signifying  '  even  if  or  '  although.'  expresses  a  suppo- 
sition merely  as  a  conception,  and  accordingly  takes  the  subjunctive ; 
as, 

Ul  desint  vives,  tamen  est  Inudawla  rdluntns,  Though  strength  be  wanting,  yet 
tlie  will  is  to  be  praised.  Ovid.  Ut,  in  this  sense,  takes  the  negative  nw( ,-  as, 
Exercitus  si  pads  nomen  audiciit,  ut  nou  rtfOrat  pcdtm  teveu  if  it  does  not  with- 
draw) iusislet  carte.  Cic. 

Rem.  3.  f/d,  with  the  subjunctive  denoting  a  result,  is  used  with 
impersonal  verbs  signifying  it  happens,  it  remains,  it  fullows,  etc. ;  as, 

Qui  fit,  nt  nCiiio  cnnteiitiis  v! vat  ?  How  does  it  happen  that  no  one  lives  con- 
tented V  Hor.  IIiuc  contigit,  ut  jmtriam  ex  seriitute  in  I'tbertiitem  vindicaret. 
Nep.  Sf  quitur  iyifur,  ut  etiam  vitia  sint  parca.  Cic.  Reliquum  est,  ut  egomet 
viihi  coiisulam.  Nep.  Restat  iyitur,  ut  motus  astroruin  sit  vOluntui-ius.  Cic. 
Extrenuini  illud  est,  ut  te  orein  ei  obsecrem.  Id. 

Note  1.  To  this  principle  may  be  referred  the  following  verbs  and  phrases 
signifying  '  it  happens,'  viz.  fit,  Jieii  noa  potest,  ficcidit,  iiuidit,  lontiiKjit,  evenit, 
usu  venit,  occur ril  and  e*7  (it  is  the  case,  or  it  happens,  and  hence  es^o,  be  it 
that): — and  the  following,  signifying  'it  remains,'  or  'it  follows,'  viz.  /uturuin, 
extri'mum,  prope,  proximum,  and  reliquum — est,  relinquitur,  sequitur,  restat,  and 
superesi:  and  sometimes  actedit. 

XoTE  2.  ContiiKjit  with  the  dative  of  the  person  is  often  joined  with  the 
mfiuitive,  instead  of  the  subjunctive  with  ut ;  as,  Non  cuiiis  humini  lontingit 
dd'ire  Cdrinthum.  Hor.  And  with  esse  also  and  other  verbs  of  similar  meaning, 
the  predicate  (as  in  the  case  of  licet)  is  often  found  in  the  dative. — Si'fprtur  and 
effUitur,  '  it  follows,'  have  sometimes  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  and 
sometimes  the  subjunctive;  Ami.  nascltar,  iu  the  same  sense,  the  subjunctive 
only. 

Note  3.  Mos  or  wocw  est,  consuetudo  or  consuetudinis  est,  and  natura  or  corv- 
suetado  fert,  are  often  followed  by  ut  instead  of  the  infinitive. —  Ut  also  occurs 
occasionally  after  many  such  phrases  as  novum  est,  rdruiii,  vaturale,  necesse, 
usitdtum,  ni'irum,  siiifjuldre — est,  etc.,  and  after  cBquuni,  rectum,  verum,  utile,  vcri- 
simile,  and  integrum — est. 

For  other  uses  of  ut,  with  the  subjunctive,  see  ^  273. 

Rem.  4.  Ut  is  often  omitted  before  the  subjunctive,  after  verbs  de- 
noting icillingness  and  permission ;  also  after  verbs  of  asking,  adds- 
iny,  reminding,  etc.,  and  the  imperatives  die  and  fac;  as, 

Quid  vis  fdcinm?  What  do  you  wish  (that)  I  should  do?  Ter.  Itisdni  ferlant 
sine  llidra  fluctus.  Virg.  Tentes  dissimuldre  rdgat.  Ovid.  Id  sinas  Oro.  Id.  Se 
suddere,  dixit,  Pharnabcizo  id  negdtii  ddret.  Nep.  Acccdat  oportet  (utio  vdria. 
Cic.    Fac  cogUes.  Sail.    So,  V^ide  ex  ndvi  efterautur,  qiue,  etc.  Plant 

Verbs  of  willingness,  etc.,  are  i-Slo.  malo,  permitto,  concSt/o,  potior,  s'ino,  licet,  vSto, 
etc.;  those  of  asking,  etc.,  are  rug-o,  oro.  qucpso,  mOneo,  admoneo,  jubeo,  manilo,  pelo, 
pricor,  censto,  suadto,  ijpurtet,  necesse  est,  postiilo,  /lortor,  euro,  decerno,  opto,  itnpSro. 

Rem.  5.  IVe,  '  that  not,'  '  in  order  that  not,'  or  '  lest,'  expresses  a 
purpose  negatively  ;  as, 

Cura  ne  r/uict  ei  dfsit,  Take  care  that  nothing  be  wanting  to  him.  Cic.  Nemo 
jyrHdens  punit,  vt  ait  Plato,  i/uia  pecidtum  est,  sed  ne  peicetur.  Id.  Ul  ne  is  fre- 
quently used  for  ne,  especially  in  solemn  discourse,  and  hence  in  laws;  as, 
Opera  diftur,  ut  judicia  ne  f'lant.  Id.  Quo  ne  is  used  in  the  same  manner  in  one 
passage  of  Horace.  Missus  udhvc — quo  ne  })cr  vacuum  ROmc'nio  incuiTeret  hos- 
tis. — On  the  other  hand  rtt  non  is  used  when  a  simple  result  or  consequence  is 
to  be  expressed,  in  \\  hich  case  Ha,  sic,  tarn  are  either  expressed  or  understood ; 
as,  Tuin  fin-ie  agrOtdbam,  ut  ad  nnptias  tuas  venire  non  possem.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  ut  non  is  used  for  ne. —  Ut  nou  is  further  used,  when  the  negation  re- 
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fers  to  a  particnlar  word  or  to  a  part  only  of  the  sentence,  as  in  similar  cases 
St  mvi  must  be  used,  and  not  nisi;  as,  Gmfer  te  ad  Manlium,  lit  a  ?»e  noa 
ejectus  ad.  dlicnos,  sed  invitdtus  ad  tuos  isse  videaris.    Cic. 

Rem.  6.   Ne  is  often  omitted  after  care  ;  as, 

CXice  jn'iles,  Take  care  not  to  suppose.  Cic.    Compare  §  267,  R.  3. 

Rem.  7.  After  rnettio,  thneo,  vereor,  and  other  expressions  denoting 
fear  or  caution,  ne  must  be  rendered  by  that  or  le:<t,  and  id  by  that 
not. 

Note  3.  To  the  verbs  metzto,  timeo,  and  vereor  are  to  be  added  the  substan- 
tives expressiiio;  fear,  apprehension  or  danger,  and  the  verbs  terreo,  conteri-eo, 
deterreo,  idceo,  to  be  on  one's  guard,  rUko  and  observo  in  requests  (as,  vide, 
vidi'te  and  vrdendum  est),  in  tlie  sense  of '  to  consider';  as, 

Milo  riictuthat,  no  a  scrvis  indicaretur,  Milo  feared  that  he  should  be  betrayed 
by  his  servants.  Cic.  VC'reor,  ne,  dum  minucre  rel'un  Idborem,  augeam.  Jd. 
J'dvor  erut,  ne  casira  hostis  aggredr-retur.  Liv.  Jll<i  duo  verem;  ut  tl/A  possitn 
coiicedere,  I  fear  that  I  caimot  grant....  Cic.  Cdvendiim  est  ne  assentdtonbiix  pat- 
efaciamus  aures,  neu  ddiduri  nus  sinamus.  Cic.  Vide  ne  hue  tlbi  obsit.  Terruli 
gentes,  grave  ne  rC-dlret  si'cidum  Pyrrhce.  MultUudlnem  deterrent,  ne  frumentum 
conferant.  Cies.     J/e  ?)««<;;•«/«.'  ne  ^.i/'ona  cfidas.  Ovid. 

Note  4.  Nive  or  neu  is  used  as  a  continuative  after  ut  and  ne.  It  is  properly 
equivalent  to  ant  ne,  but  is  also  used  for  et  ne  after  a  preceding  nt ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  et  ne  is  used  after  a  negation  instead  of  nut  ne ;  as,  Legem  tulil,  ne 
quh  ante  artdrum  rirum  aieusCiretur,  neve  nniltaretur.  Nep.  Ccesar  milites  non 
lonyiore  uruliOne  tOhorlcitus,  qitam  nti  suce  pristiiue  rirtiitis  memOiiam  retinerent, 
neu  perturbilrentur  dniiuo — proelii  lomtniltendi  signtim  dedit.  Cses.  Neque,  also, 
is  sometimes  used  for  et  ne  after  ut  and  ne ;  as,  Ut  ea  j>rcetermiitam,  nOque  eos 
appellem.  Cic.  Cur  non  saneitis  ne  xi'w'tnvs  patricio  sit  plebeius,  nee  eodem  itlnere 
eat.  Liv. — A'ip  non  is  sometimes  used  for  ut  after  verbs  of  fearing;  as,  Timeo  ne 
non  impetrem,  I  fear  I  shall  not  obtain  it. 

Rem.  8.  The  proposition  on  which  the  subjunctive  with  ut  and  ne  depends, 
is  sometimes  omitted;  as,  Utitadlcam.  Cic.     Ne  singulos  nominem.  Liv. 

Note  5.  Nedum,  like  ne,  takes  the  subjunctive;  as,  Optlmis  temponbus  elaris- 
sinii  viri  vim  tribOnidam  stistincre  non  putnerinit:  nedum  his  temporibus  sine 
judhiorum  remediis  salri  esse  possimus, — still  less,  etc.  Cic.  Ne  is  sometimes 
used  in  the  sense  of  nedum;  as,  Nuvam  earn  potesti'ilem  (scil.  tribunOrum  pb'bis) 
eripere  patribus  nostris,  ne  nunc  dulcedine  seinel  capti  ferant  deslderium.  Liv. — 
Nedum  without  a  verb  has  the  meaning  of  an  adverb,  and  commonly  follows  a 
negative ;  as,  yEgre  inermis  tanta  nudtitiido,  nedum  armUa,  sustineri  jpdtest.  Liv. 
JVe,  also,  is  used  in  the  same  manner  in  Cic.  Fam.  9,  26. 

Rem.  9.  Quo,  '  that,'  '  in  order  that,'  or,  '  that  by  this  means,' 
especially  with  a  comparative;  7ion  quo,  or  non  quod,  '  not  that,'  'not 
as  if;  non  quia,  'not  as  if  not';  which  are  followed  in  the  apodosis 
by  sed  quod,  sed  quia,  or  sed  alone  ;  and  quominus,  '  that  not,'  after 
clauses  denoting  hinderanee,  take  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

Adjiita  7ne,  quo  id  fiat  fiicilius.  Aid  me,  that  that  may  be  done  more  easily. 
Ter.  Non  quo  rfpiihlu  a  sit  mihi  e/nicquam  cdrius,  sed  desperdtis  eliam  Ilippdcrdtes 
vetni  ddhihere  mvliclnam.  Cic.  Non  quod  sola  ornent,  sed  quod  excellaut.  Id. 
]\eque  ret  iisdi^it,  quo  imnus  legis  poenam  s.uhiret.  Nep.  Hgo  me  diieem  in  c'w'di 
hello  negdvi  esse,  mm  quin  rectum  esset,  sed  quia,  etc.  Cic.  And  instead  of  non 
quin  we  may  say  non  quo  non,  non  quod  non,  or  now  quia  non  ;  and  for  non  qufid, 
non  eo  quod,  or  non  ideo  quod. 

Rem.  10.  Quin,  after  negative  propositions  and  questions  witli  quis 
and  quid  implying  a  negative,  takes  the  subjunctive.   Quin  is  used, 
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1.  For  a  relative  -with  non,  after  netno,  mtlhis,  nihil.. ..esf,  rejicntvr,  invlnUur, 
etc.,  fix  enl,  (tt/re  rt'jMiritur,  etc.;  as,  Jfe^siinnm  nimo  n'uit,  quin  viiJC-rit,  i.e. 
gvi  non  v'ulerit,  Xo  one  came  to  Messana  who  did  not  .«ee.  Cic.  jS'i'tjo  idlum  pic- 
tur(U)i  /iiisse. ...qu'm  conquisiOrit,  i.  e.  quain  non,  etc.  Id.  Xihil  e.<t.  quin  nuUe 
narrando  possit  deprdcdri.  Ter.  Quis  est,  quin  cernat,  quanta  vis  sit  in  sensibus? 
Cic. 

Note  6.  When  qvin  is  used  for  the  relative  it  is  commonly  equivalent  to  the 
nominative  qui,  qua-,  quod,  but  it  is  sometimes  used  in  prose  instead  of  the 
accusative,  and  sometimes  after  rf/Vs  for  17 mo,  as  the  ablative  of  time;  as,  Dies 
fere  nullus  est,  quin  hie  Satrius  domvm  memn  ventitet,  i.  e.  quo — non  ventitet. 
Cic. —  Qiit  nort  is  often  used  for  lyMjw ;  as,  Q,uis  enini  iirtit,  qui  non  sclret.  Id.; 
and  when  quin  stands  for  qui  nan  or  quod  non,  is  and  id  are  sometimes  added 
for  the  sake  of  emphasis;  as.  Cleunthes  m't/nt  ullnm  cibum  esae  tarn  yruvem,  quin 
is  die  et  noite  concOqnfitur.  Cic.  Nihil  est  quod  sensum  habeal,  qu'm  [d  intereai. 
Id. — So,  also,  the  place  of  quin  is  supplied  by  ut  non;  as,  Aui/ustus  mim^uam 
f'dios  smis  pojjiUo  commenil'.ril  ut  non  adjhcret  (without  adding)  si  meirbuntur. 
Suet.  And  if  no  negation  precedes,  or  it'  non  belongs  to  a  particular  word,  and 
not  to  the  verb,  qui  non  and  ut  non  must  of  course  be  used  and  not  quin. 

2.  For  ut  non,  'that  not,'  or  'without'  with  a  participle,  especially  after 
J'dcere  non  possum,  Jicn  myn  ])6test,  nulh  cans  i  est,  quid  causce  cstf  nihil  causm 
esf;  as,  Fdcere  non  possum  quin  ad  te  mittam,  i.  e.  iit  non,  etc.  Cic.  Xujnquam 
ta7ii  rmde  est  Siciilijt,  qn'in  aliquiii  faccte  et  commode  dicant.  Cic.  Xumquam  ac- 
cedo,  quin  abs  te  abeam  doctior, — without  going  from  you  wiser.  Ter. 

NoTK  7.  Quin  takes  the  subjunctive  also  after  the  negative  expressions  non 
dibito,  non  est  duhium,  non  ambi(jo,  I  doubt  not;  non  dbest;  nihil,  paulum,  non 
pvoeid,  hand  multum  dhest ;  non,  ri.r,  agre  alstineo  ;  tenere  nie,  or  tejnperdre  mihi 
non  possum  ;  non  impedio,  non  reiuso,  nihil  prate rmitio,  and  the  like.  In  these 
cases,  however,  the  negation  in  quin  is  supertlnous,  and  it  is  generally  trans- 
lated into  English  by  'that,'  'but  that,'  or  'to'  with  an  infinitive;  as,  Xon 
diibito  quin  ddmi  sit,  that  he  is  at  home.  Non  multum  dbest,  quin  misert-imus  sim, 
Not  much  is  wanting  to  make  me  most  wretched.  Cic.  Hence,  as  gtnn  is  not 
in  such  cases  regarded  as  a  negative,  non  is  superadded  when  a  negative  sense 
is  required ;  as,  Jyi  quibus  non  diibito  quin  ifffusionem  neqbgentice  vltui-e  atijue 
effuyire  non  possum.  Cic.  DUbilandum  non  est  quin  numquam  possit  Utilitas  cum 
hOnestdte  contendere.  Id. 

Note  8.  In  Nepos,  non  diibito,  in  the  sense  of  '  I  do  not  doubt,'  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  the  infinitive  with  the  accusative,  and  the  same  construction  often 
occurs  in  later  writers  but  not  in  Cicero:  in  the  sense  of  to  scruple  or  hesitate, 
when  the  verb  following  has  the  same  subject,  diibito  and  no?!  diibito  are  gener- 
ally followed  by  the  infinitive;  as,  Cite'j'O  non  dubitabat  conjurdtos  stippliiio  af- 
flci're. — It  may  be  added  that  '  I  doubt  whether'  is  expressed  in  Latin  by 
diibito  sitne,  diibito  ulrum — an,  diibito  sitne — an,  or  diibito  nuin,  niimquid,  for  diibito 
an,  and  diibium  est  an  are  used,  like  nesc'io  an  with  au  affirmative  meaning. 

Note  9.  Quin  signifies  also  'why  not?'  being  compounded  of  the  old  abla- 
tive qui  and  ni',  i.  e.  non,  and  in  this  sense  is  joined  with  the  indicative  in  ques- 
tions implying  an  exhortation ;  as,  Quin  consi  endlmus  equos  f  Why  not  mount 
our  horses?  In  this  sense  it  is  also  joined  with  the  imperative;  as,  Quin  die 
sUH'im,  Well,  tell  me:  or  with  the  first  person  of  the  subjunctive.  Hence  with- 
out being  joined  to  any  verb  it  signifies  '  even'  or  'rather.' 

Rem.  11.  The  principal  verbs  of  hinderance,  after  which  quominus  occurs, 
and  after  which  ne,  and,  if  a  negative  precedes,  quin  also  may  be  used,  are  di^- 
terreo,  impedio,  intei-cedo,  obsisto,  obsto,  offiiio,  prOhibeo,  recUso,  and  ripuyno.  It 
occurs  also  after  stat  or  Jit  per  mc,  I  am  the  cause,  non  pugno,  nihil  indror,  non 
contineo  me,  etc. 

Note.  Impedio,  deierreo,  and  recuso  are  sometimes,  and  prShibeo  frequently 
followed  by  the  infinitive.     Instead  o{  qudmlnus,  quo  aecius  is  sometimes  used. 
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S  /*C>«5«  The  particles  specified  in  tliis  section  alwaj's  introduce  a  sentence  con- 
taining only  a  conception  of  the  mind,  and  are  hence  joined  with  the  subjunctive. 

1.  The  subjunctive  is  used  after  particles  of  wishing,  as  utiiiam,  uti, 
0!  and  0!  si;  as, 

Uiinam  minus  vUw  cupidi  fuissemus !  0  that  we  had  been  less  attached  to  life ! 
Cic.     0  si  solum  qidcquam  virtulls  adesset!  Virg. 

Remark.  The  present  and  perfect  tenses,  after  these  particles,  are  used  in 
reference  to  those  wishes  which  ai-e  conceived  as  possible;  the  imperfect  and 
pluperfect  are  employed  in  expressing  those  wishes  which  are  conceived  as 
wanting  in  reality.  Of.  §  261,  1  and  2. — '  Would  that  not'  is  expressed  in  Latin 
botli  by  uiinam  ne  and  utinam  non.  Utinam  is  sometimes  omitted ;  as,  Tecum 
lUdere  slcut  ipsa  jMssem  !  Catull. 

B.    Adverbial,  Clauses. 

2.  (1.)  QMonicw,  however ;  licet,  although;  tamquam,  tamqiiam  si, 
quasi,  ac  si,  ul  si,  velut,  velut  si,  veliiti,  slculi,  and  ceu,  as  if;  modo, 
dum,  and  dummodo,  provided, — take  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

Quamvis  ille  fiilx  sit,  (amen,  etc.  However  happy  he  may  be,  still,  etc.  Cic. 
Veritas  licet  nullitm  dff'ensdrem  obtineatj  Though  truth  should  obtain  no  de- 
fender. Id.  Tamqnam  claivai  sit  Asia,  SIC  nihil  perj'ertui- ad  nos.  Id.  Sed  quid 
eyo  his  testibus  Uior,  quasi  rts  dubia  aut  ohscUra  sit  V  Id.  Me  omnibus  ribus,  juxta 
ac  ii  mens  J'ldier  eat'ct,  sustentdvit.  He  supported  me  in  everything,  just  as 
though  he  were  my  brother.  Id.  Similifer  fdcere  eos, — ut  si  «a«te  "certfirent, 
titer,  etc.  Id.  Absenlis  AriOvisti  crUdelitutem,  velut  si  coram  adesset,  horrcrent. 
Cass.  Inque  sinus  euros,  •vi:\ut\  co^nosciiVQt,  that.  Ovid,  iiicnii  jiirtjio  liicessi- 
tus  foret,  in  si'ndtum  venii.  Sail.  Hie  vero  ingentem  jiuynam,  ceu  cetera  nusqnam 
bella  lorent.  Virg.  Oderint  dum  metuant.  Att.  in  Cic.  Mdnent  ingenia  senibus, 
modo  permaneat  studium  et  industria.  Cic.  Omnia  horiesta  negllyunt  ilunmiodo 
potentKim  consequantur.  They  disregard  every  honorable  principle,  provided 
lliey  can  obtain  power.  Id. 

Note.  Mddo,  dum,  and  dummddo,  when  joined  with  a  negation,  become 
mddo  ne,  dum  ne,  and  dummddo  ne. 

(2.)  Quamvis  (although)  is  in  Cicero  joined  with  a  principal  tense  of  the  sub- 
junctive; as,  Quamvis  mm  fueris  s!/(7so;-,  njt;;jn5J«tor  certe  fuisti.  Cic.  In  later 
writers  it  is  often  used  with  the  indicative ;  as,  Felliem  Nidben,  quamvis  tot 
/unera  vidit.  Ovid.  So  also  once  in  Cicero,  Quamvis  palrem  suuni  numquani 
vidOrat.  Rab.  Post.  2. 

(3.)  Qiirimm,  as  a  conjunction,  in  the  sense  of  '  however  much,'  is  joined 
with  the  subjunctive.  _  So  also  when  its  component  parts  are  separated;  as, 
C.  Grunhus  dixit,  sibi  in  somnis  Ti.  frdtrem  visum  esse  dlcere,  quam  veDet  cunc- 
taretur,  tdmen,  etc. —  Quamvis  '  however  much,'  as  an  adverb,  governs  no  par- 
ticular mood. 

(4.)  Etsi,  tametsi,  even  if,  although,  and  quamquam,  although,  commonly  in- 
troduce an  indicative  clause: — etiamsi  is  more  frequently  followed  by  the  sub- 
junctive. In  later  prose  writers,  and  sometimes  iu  Cicero  aud  Sallust  as  well 
as  in  tiie  poets,  quamquam  is  joined  with  the  subjunctive;  as,  Quamquam  prm- 
sente  Lucidlo  loquar.  Cic.  Vi  regere  patriam  quamquam  possis.  Sail.  Jug.  3. 
Filius  quamquam  Thetidos  mdrlnce  Darddnas  turres  quateret.  Hor. 

Remakk.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  with  ac  si,  etc.,  is  used  after  the  pre- 
sent, to  denote  that  iu  reality  the  thing  is  not  so,  but  in  that  case  a  hvpotheti- 
cal  subjujictive  must  be  supplied;  as,  Kgndtii  rem  ut  iueareaque.  a  te pelo,  ac  si 
mea  negotia  essent,  i.  e.  ac  peterem,  si  vita  negotia  essent,  as  I  would  pray  if. 
etc.  Cic. 
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3.  After  antequam  and  priiisquam,  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect 
tenses  are  usually  in  the  subjunctive;  the  present  and  perfect  may  be 
either  in  the  indicative  or  subjunctive.  The  present  indicative  is 
commonly  used  when  the  action  is  to  be  represented  as  certain,  near 
at  hand,  or  already  begun ;  the  subjunctive  is  used  when  the  thing  is 
still  doubtful,  and  also  in  general  propositions ;  as, 

£a  causa  ante  mortua  est,  quam  iu  natus  esses.  That  cause  was  dead  before 
you  were  born.  Cic.  Avertit  equos,  priusquam  pabiila  gnstassent  TrOja;,  Xan- 
thumque  bibissent.  Virg.  Priusquam  incipias,  coiisulto  djnis  est,  Before  you  be- 
gin there  is  need  of  counsel.  Sail. 

4.  (1.)  Dum,  donee,  and  quoad,  signifying  u/iiil,  are  followed  by 
the  subjunctive,  if  they  refer  to  the  attainment  of  an  object ;  as, 

Dum  }iic  veniret,  Idcum  relinquere  noluit.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  place 
until  he  (Milo)  should  come.  Cic.  Nihil  puto  libi  esse  ulilius  quam  ojyperiri  quoad 
scli-e  possis,  quid  tibi  agendum  sit.  Id.  Gornu  tetendit,  et  duxit  lonc/e,  donee  cnn-d- 
ia  coirent  inter  se  capita.  Virg. — In  the  sense  of  '  as  long  as,'  these  particles 
take  the  indicative,  but  Tacitus  joins  donee  with  the  subjunctive  even  when  a 
simple  fact  is  to  be  expressed. 

(2.)  Dum,  whQe,  is  commonly  used  with  the  indicative  present,  whatever 
may  be  the  tense  of  the  principal  sentence.   Cf.  ^  259,  R.  1,  (1.),  (a.) 

5.  Qiium  (cum),  when  it  signifies  a  relation  of  time,  takes 
the  indicative ;  when  it  denotes  a  connection  of  thought,  the 
subjunctive ;  as, 

Qui  non  difendit  injiiriam,  neque  repulsal  a  suis,  qunm  potest,  injuste  fdtit. 
Cic.  Quum  j-ecte  W(7n^a?i"  poterit,  <u;«  nfrnges.  Id.  Credo  turn,  quum  iiicilia 
florebat  CjAbus  et  copiis,  magna  artificiafuisse  in  ed  insula.  Id.  Quum  tot  sustin- 
eas  et  ianta  negotia,  peccem,  si  mdrer  tua  tempdra.  Since  you  are  burdened 
with  so  many  and  so  important  affairs,  I  should  do  T\Tong,  if  I  should  occupy 
your  time.  Hor.  Quum  vita  sine  dmicis  metus  plena  sit,  ratio  ipsa  monel  dmlcit- 
tas  compdrdre.  Cic. 

Remark  1.  (a.)  The  rule  for  the  use  of  quum  may  be  thus  expressed: 
Quum  temporal  takes  the  indicative,  quum  causal  the  subjunctive.  Hence, 
when  quum  is  merely  a  particle  of  time,  with  no  reference  to  cause  and  effect, 
and  not  occurring  in  a  liistorical  narrative  (see  Rem.  2),  it  may  be  joined  with 
any  tense  of  the  indicative.  But  when  it  is  employed  to  express  the  relation 
of  "cause  and  effect,  or  has  the  meaning  of '  though '  or  '  although,'  it  is  joined 
with  the  subjunctive  (b.)  Quum,  relating  to  time,  is  commonly  translated 
when,  while,  or  after;  referring  to  a  train  of  thought,  it  signifies  as,  since,  though 
or  although,  because;  but  may  often  be  translated  uiien. 

Rem.  2.  In  narration,  quum,  even  when  it  relates  to  time,  is  joined 
with  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive,  when  a  historical  per- 
fect stands  in  the  principal  clause  ;  as, 

Gracchus,  quum  rem  illam  in  religiunem  p'pUlo  vi-nisse  sentiret,  ad  sem'iium  rlt- 
aiit.  Cic.   Alexaiuler,  quum  intercmisset  C'lUum,  vix  mdnus  a  se  abstinuit.  Id. 

NoTK.  Quum  temporal,  when  it  expresses  an  action  frequently  repeated, 
may  be  joined  with  the  pluperfect  indicative,  and  the  apodosis  then  contains 
the  imperfect;  as,  Quum  avteni  rir  esse  ccrpfrat,  dabat  se  libori.  Cic.  Quum 
rdiam  viderat,  turn  incipere  ver  arbitriibatur.  Id.  Cf.  §  2C4,  12. 

Rem.  3.  Quum  in  the  sense  of  '  while  '  is  joined  with  the  perfect  and  imper- 
fect indicative,  often  with  the  addition  ot'  interea  or  interim,  to  express  simulta- 
neous occurrences;  as,  (XitUlus  cepit  magnum  siub  virtutis  fructum,  quum  omnes 
prOpe,  una  voce,  in  eo  ipso  vos  spem  hdbitHros  esse,  dixistis.  Cic.    Ccedibdtur  virgis 
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in  medio  foro  Messanm  cii'is  Romr'mus,  juclices,  quum  intSrea  nulla  vox  alia  istius 
miseri  aiuUebatiir,  nisi  haic:  cicis  Romdnus  sum.  Id. 

Reji.  4.  Uiium,  for  tlie  most  part  preceded  by  an  adverb,  as,  jam,  noiidum, 
via:,  ler/re,  or  joined  with  repeiite  or  suliiio  is  followed  by  the  indicative,  espe- 
cially by  tlic  present  indicative,  to  express  the  beginning  of  an  action.  In  the 
cases  mentioned  in  tliis  and  the  preceding  remark,  the  liistorians  also  use  quum 
with  the  historical  infinitive. 

For  the  subjunctive  after  si  and  its  compounds,  see  ^  261. 

0.    Adjective  Clauses. 

SUBJUNCTIVE    AFTER     QUI. 

§  S64r.  Relatives  require  the  subjunctive,  when  the  clauses 
connected  by  them  express  merely  a  conception ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, a,  consequence,  an  innate  quality,  a  cause,  motive,  or  purpose. 

1.  (fl.)  When  the  relative  qui,  in  a  clause  denoting  a  result  of  the 
character  or  quality  of  something  specified  in  the  antecedent  clause, 
follows  a  demonstrative,  and  is  equivalent  to  ut  with  a  personal  or 
demonstrative  pronoun,  it  takes  the  subjunctive. 

Note.  The  demonstratives  after  which  qui  takes  the  subjunctive,  are  ta7n  with  an 
adjective,  tantus,  tolis,  eJusmOdi,  JtujusmOdi,  and  is,  Me,  iste,  and  liic  iu  the  sense  of 
tails ;  as, 

Quis  est  tarn  Lynccus,  qui  in  (nntis  tSnebris  nihil  offendat?  i.  e.  nl  ille  in  taniis, 
etc.,  Who  is  so  quick-sighted,  thtit  he  would  not  stuinble^  (or,  as  not  to  stum- 
ble,) in  such  darkness.  Cic.  T.^km  le  esse  oj)Ortet,  qui  ab  impiorum  clvium  sOcie- 
tOte  sejnngas;  i.e.  ut  tu,  etc.  Id.  At  ea  J'uit  leycitio  OitCicii,  in  qa&  pericfili 
suspiciv  noil  sndesset,  i.  e.  ut  in  ea.  Id.  Nee  idinen  eyo  sum  ille /'e?ve«s,  qui  J'rd- 
ti  is  larissini  m  eivre  iion  nu'ivear,  i.e.  ut  e</o  non  mOvear.  Id.  Aon  sOmus  ii, 
qulbus  nihil  vi-riim  esse  videatur,  i.  e.  ut  nobis  nihil,  etc.  Id.  Nulla  yens  tarn 
f  era  est,  cujus  mentcm  non  imbuerit  deorum  Ojjinio,  i.  e.  ut  ejus  meniem,  etc.  Id. 

(i.)    Sometimes  the  demonstrative  Avord  is  only  implied ;  as, 

Res  pnrva  diciu,  sed  qua;  siwliis  in  nur/jmim  certdmen  excesserit,  i.  e.  talis 
7Hai....of  such  a  kind  that  it  issued  in  a  violent  contest.  Cic.  Nunc  ditis  dli(juid, 
quod  ad  rem  pertiueat,  i.  e.  tale  ut  id,  etc.  Id.  So  quis  sum,  lor  7ium  talis  sum; 
as,  Quis  sunt,  lujus  aures  liedi  nefas  sit'i  Sen. — In  like  manner,  also,  a  demon- 
strative denoting  a  character  or  quality,  is  implied  in  the  examples  included  in 
the  following  rule  : — . 

2.  When  the  relative  is  equivalent  to  quamquavi  is,  etsi  is,  or  duin- 
niudo  is,  it  takes  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

Laco,  consilii  quamvis  egreijii,  quod  non  ipse  afferret,  inimicus,  Laco,  an  oppo- 
nent of  any  measure,  however  excellent,  provided  he  did  not  himself  propose 
it.  Tac.  Tu  dquam  a.  ptimice  posli'das,  qui  ipsus  sitiat.  Flaut.  Nihil  molestumf 
quod  non  de>idCres,  i.  e.  dummddo  id.   Cic. 

3.  Quod,  in  restrictive  clauses,  takes  the  subjunctive  ;  as, 

Quod  sciam,  as  far  as  I  know;  quod  meminerim,  as  far  as  I  recollect;  quod  ego 
inlelliyam;  quod  intelliyi  pusdl ;  quod  coiijectUrd  prondtri  possit ;  quod  salvd  fide 
possiia;  quod  lommddu  tuo  J'iat,  etc. —  Quidtrn  is  sometimes  added  to  the  rela/- 
tive  in  such  sentences.  Quod  sine  moleslid  iud  flat,  So  far  as  it  can  be  done 
■without  troubling  you.  Cic.  In  the  phrases  quantum  possum,  quantum  eyo  ptr- 
sjKcio,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indicative  is  used. 
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4.  A  relative  clause,  after  the  comparative  followed  by  quam,  takes 

the  svibjunctive ;  as, 

Major  sum,  qiiara  cui  possit  fovtuna  ndcere,  i.  e.  qiKim  vt  mihi,  etc.,  I  am  too 
great  for  forUiue  to  be  able  to  injure  me.  Ovid.  Audita  voce  prwcdnii  majus 
gnudimn  fiiit,  quam  quod  univerflum  hi'imints  cfvpOrent,  Upon  the  herald's  voice 
being  heard,  the  joy  was  too  great  lor  the  people  to  contain.  Liv. 

Remai:k  1.  The  clause  aimexed  by  quam  qui  implies  an  inherent  quality,  or 
a  consequence;  so  that  (/ua??!  ^?<j  is  equivalent  to  quam  ut,  which  also  some- 
times occurs.  Sometimes  the  subjunctive  follows  quam  even  without  a  rela- 
tive pronoun;  as,  In  his  llteris  lonqlor  fui,  quam  aut  vellem,  aut  quam  meputavi 
fort : — and  so  frequently  with  the  verbs  velle  and  posse. 

5.  A  relative  clause  expressing  a  purpose,  aim,  or  motive,  and 
equivalent  to  ut  with  a  personal  or  demonstrative  pronoun,  takes  the 
subjunctive;  as, 

Lacedanndnii  leffSios  Athenas  ml  srrunt,  qui  eum  ahsentem  acciisarent:  i.e.  ut 
ilU  cum.  adumrent,  The  Lsicedremonians  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  accuse 
him  in  his  absence.  Nep.  Qesar  equltatum  omiian  prcemlttit,  qui  videant,  quas  in 
p  irtes  ittr  fdviimt.  C»s.  Sunt  auttni  mulli,  qui  eripiunt  dliis,  quod  liliis  largiau- 
tur.  Cic.     Assidue  repctnnt,  quas  perdant,  BHides  undas.  Ovid. 

Rem.  2.  So  also  with  relative  adverbs ;  as,  Lampsacum  ei  {Themisiodi)  rex 
(/onarat,  uude  v'lnuni  sumvret,  i.  e.  ex  qua  or  ut  iiule,  etc.  Nep.  St'ipcr  tdbcrnac- 
uluiii  rrijis,  mule  ab  omnibus  conspiti  posset,  imd<jo  soils  crystallo  intlasa  fulge- 
bai.  Curt. 

6.  A  relative  clause  with  the  subjunctive  after  certain  indefinite 
{reneral  ex|)rcssions,  specifies  the  circumstances  which  characterize 
the  individual  or  class  indefinitely  referred  to  in  the  leading  clause ; 
as, 

Fuenmt  eci  tempestdte,  qui  diccrent,  There  were  at  that  time  some  who  said. 
Sail.  Erant,  quibus '7>/^e;e»//o/\/(/"«e,  vidSretur,  'J'here  were  those  to  whom 
he  appeared  too  desirous  of  fame.  Tac.  Sunt,  qui  censeant,  una  dnimum  et 
coipiis  OiddSre.  Cic.  Krunt,  qui  tx/^.'imwri  velint.  Id.  Si  quls' i r\t,  qui  perpe- 
tuam  oidllonem  desidOret,  alteid  actlone  audltt.  Id.  VOnient  IC'i/lOncs,  quae  ncque 
me  inultum  neque  ie  inipunltum  patiantur.  Tac.  So  after  est  followed  by  quod^ 
in  the  sense  of  '  there  is  reason  why ' ;  as,  Est  quod  gaudeas,  You  have  cause 
to  rejoice.  I'laut.  Est  quod  visam  domum.  Id.  Si  est  quod  de»it,  ne  bedtus 
qiildem  est.  Cic. 

Note  1.  The  expressions  included  in  the  rule  are  est,  stnit,  a'lest,  prrrstn  sunt,  ezsis- 
tinit,  exoriunlur,  inviniuntar,  rSneriuntur,  (scil.  hSmlnes);  si  quit  est,  tempus  fuit,  tern- 
pus  vcniit,  etc. 

Rem.  .3.  The  same  construction  occurs  with  relative  particles  used  indefi- 
nitely; as,  Est  n\v\e  hoiC  iiant.  Si  est  culpam  ut -fl/i<iy;/<(»  t«  se  admiserit.  If  it 
chance  that,  etc.  Ter.  Est  iihi  id  isto  mddo  valeat.  Cic.  So  est  cur  aud  est  ut 
in  the  sense  of  es<  cur;  as,  Ilk  erat,  ut  odisset  drfensOrem  sdlutis  meic,  i.  e.  he 
had  reason  to  hate.  Cic.  Non  est  i(jitur  ut  mirandum  sit.  There  is  no  occa,siou 
for  wondering.  Id. 

Rem.  4.  The  above  and  similar  expressions  are  followed  by  the  subjunctive 
onlv  when  they  are  indefinite.  Hence,  after  sunt  qu'idam,  sunt  iionnulli,  .<unt 
viuUl,  etc.,  when  referring  to  definite  persons,  the  relative  takes  the  indicative; 
as.  Sunt  oratlonas  quadam,  quas  Mtnuiillo  diibo.  Cic. 

Rem.  5.  Tlie  indicative  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  after  sunt  nui, 
even  when  ti'.ken  indefinitelj',  er>pecially  in  the  poets;  as,  Sunt,  quosjuvnU  Hor. 
Sunt  qui  )/ff  dicunt.    Sal!. 

7.  A  relative  clause  after  a  general  negative,  or  an  interrogative 
expression  implying  a  negative,  takes  the  subjunctive ;  as, 
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Nomn  est,  qui  hmid  intelllgat,  There  is  no  one  who  does  not  nnderstand.  Cic. 
Nulla  res  vsl,  qnre  pevferre  possit  continuum  hiborem,  There  is  nothing  which 
can  endure  perpetual  labor.  Quint.  Nulla  pars  est  carp&ris,  qute  mm  sit  minor. 
Id.  Nihil  est,  quod  tarn  miseros  f  aciat,  quani  imptetas  et  scelus.  Cic.  Jn  f&ro 
n'x  decirmis  qitisr/ue  est,  qui  ipsus  sese  nof.cat.  Plant.  Quis  est,  qui  w/f/ia  fiigiat? 
Who  is  there  that  shuns  what  is  useful  ?  Cic.  Qucb  latehra  est,  in  quam  non  in- 
tret  mctus  mortis  ?  Sen.  Quid  dnlcius  quam  hdbrre,  qnicum  omnia  audeas  sic  16- 
rjui  ut  Ircvmf  Cic.  (See  respecting  this  use  of  the  indefinite  gulctim  rather  than 
the  definite  ^((ocinn,  ^  136,  K.  1.)  An  est  quisqitam,  qui  hoc  ignuret?  Is  there 
any  one  who  is  ignorant  of  this  ?  Id.    Namqidd  est  mCdi,  quod  non  dixCris  ?  Ter. 

Note  2.  General  negiitires  are  nSmo,  nvllus,  nihil,  units  non,  alius  non,  non  quinquam^ 
vix  ullus.  nrc  iiHus,  etc.,  with  est :  tv.r  with  an  ordinal  and  quisque  ;  nfgo  esse  quemquam, 
etc.  Interrogative  expressions  implying  a  negative,  are  quis,  quid;  qui,  qua,  quod; 
quantus.  Titer,  ecquis,  numquis,  an  quisquam ,  an  aliquis,  quStus  quisque,  quStus,  etc.j 
with  est?  quot,  quam  multi,  etc.,  with  sunt? 

Note  3.  The  same  construction  is  used  after  non  est,  nihil  est,  quid  est,  num- 
quid  est,  etc.,  followed  by  quod,  cur,  quare,  or  quamobrem,  and  denoting  '  tliere 
is  no  reason  Avhv,'  '  what  cause  is  there  V  'is  there  any  reason?'  as,  Quod 
tfmeas,  non  est.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  fear.  Ovid.  Nihil  est, 
quod  adventum  nostrum  pertlmescas.  Cic.  Quid  est,  quod  de  ejus  civitdte  dubites? 
Id.  Quceris  a  me,  quit!  I'l/o  Catilinam  metuam.  Nihil,  et  curavi  ne  quis  metueret. 
Quid  est,  cur  ritius  ipsa  per  se  rum  efficiat  beatosf  Id. — So  after  non  kdbeo,  or 
nihil  hdbeo ;  as,  Non  hdheo,  quod  te  acciisem.  Cic.  Nil  hubeo,  quod  agam,  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  Hor.  Nihil  hubeo,  quod  ad  te  scribatn.  Cic.  So  without  a  nega- 
tive, De  quibus  habeo  ipse,  quid  sentiam.  Id.  Causa  or,  with  quid  and  nihil, 
trtM.fa-,  is  sometimes  added;  as,  Nmi  fuit  causa,  cur  postfdares.  Id.  Quid  erat 
causae,  cnr  metueret.  Id. 

Note  4.  {a.)  The  relative  clause  takes  the  subjunctive  after  the  expressions 
included  in  this  and  the  last  rule,  only  when  it  expresses  the  character  or 
quality  of  the  subject  of  the  antecedent  clause;  and  the  relative,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding cases  of  the  relative  with  the  subjunctive,  is  eqviivalent  to  a  personal  or 
demonstrative  pronoun  with  ut ;  as.  Nemo  est,  qui  nesciat.  There  is  no  one  who 
is  ignorant,  »'.  e.  no  one  is  ignorant.  Cic.  So,  Sunt,  qui  hoc  carpant,  There  are 
some  who  blame  this,  i.  e.  some  blame  this.  Veil. 

(b.)  If  the  relative  clause  is  to  be  construed  as  a  part  of  the  logical  subject 
it  does  not  require  the  subjunctive;  as.  Nihil  stabile  est,  quod  infidum  est 
Nothing  which  is  faithless  is  firm.  Cic. 

8.  (1.)  A  relative  clause  expressing  the  reason  of  what  goes  before, 
takes  the  subjunctive  ;  as, 

Peccddsse  Jiiihirideor,  qui  a  te  dhcdisiirm,  I  think  I  did  wrong  in  leaving 
you.  Cic.  Jnertiam  arvCisas  (iddlescenlium,  qui  islam  artem  mm  ediscant.  You 
blame  the  idleness  of  the  young  men,  because  they  do  not  learn  that  art.  Id. 
0  JortHniite  ddulescens,  qui  tu<t  virtutis  HOnurum  prwconem  in  veneris! — in  hav- 
ing found.  Id.  Ciin'mius  fuit  mXrifitd  viyilantid,  qui  suo  toto  consuldtu  somnum 
non  viderit, — since,  etc.  Id. 

(2.)  Sometimes,  instead  of  qui  alone,  ut  qui,  quippe  qui,  or  ufpote 
qui,  is  used,  generally  with  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

Oynvlria  cum  patre  non  inlbat,  quiiipe  qui  ne  in  ojypHdum  quidem  nisi  perraro 
venisset.  Cic.  Ne.que  AniOnius  prOiul  dbcrat,  utpote  qui  mat/no  exercitu  seque- 
retur.  Sail.  But  sometimes  with  the  indicative  in  Sallust  and  Livy ;  as,  Quippe 
qui  omnia  vie  erat.  Sail. 

9.  After  digjuts,  indignus,  aptus,  and  idoneus,  a  relative  clause 
takes  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

VidHur,  qui  dliqunndo  imperet,  dignus  esse.  He  seems  to  be  worthy  at  some 
tiine  to  command.  Cic.   Rustici  nostri  quum  fidem  alicUjus  bOnitdtemque  laudant, 
dignum  esse  dkcunt,  quicum  in  tenebris  naices.  Id.    Nulla  vidibatur  aptior  per- 
24 
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s5na,  quae  de  relate  loqn?r5tur.  Id.  P(ympeii!s  idoneus  non  est,  qui  impetret.  Id. 
Et  rem  Idoneani,  de  qua  quaratur,  el  hdiniiies  dignos,  qulbusc«wt  disstratur,  ^;il- 
tant.  Id. 

Note  5.  If  the  relative  clause  does  not  express  that  of  which  the  person  or 
thing  denoted  by  the  antecedent  is  worthy,  its  construction  is  not  iuflut- need 
by  this  rule.  Thus,  Quis  servus  libertate  dignus  /nil,  cui  nostra  sdlus  cara  non 
essetf    The  subjunctive  is  here  used  according  to  No.  7  of  this  section. 

Note  6.  The  infinitive  frequently  follows  these  adjectives  in  poetry,  though 
rarely  in  prose ;  as,  £t  puer  ipse  j'liil  cantari  dignus.  Virg. : — and  soiuetimes 
tU;  as,  Eras  dignus,  ut  haberes  inter/ram  mdnum.  Quint. 

10.  A  relative  clause,  after  unus,  solus,  primus,  etc.,  restricting 
the  affirmation  to  a  particular  subject,  takes  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

Hcec  est  una  contentio,  qux  ddhuc  permrmserit.  This  is  the  only  dispute  which 
has  remained  till  this  time.  Cic.  VOluptas  est  sola,  qua;  nos  vocet  ad  se,  et  alli- 
ceat  suapte  naturd,  Pleasure  is  the  only  thing  that,  by  its  own  nature,  invites 
and  allures  us  to  itself.  Id. 

11.  When  the  relative  refers  to  a  dependent  clause,  it  often  takes 
the  subjunctive.    See  §  266. 

12.  The  imperfect  and  pluperfect  subjunctive  are  used  in  narra- 
tion after  relative  pronouns  and  adverbs,  when  a  repeated  action  is 
spoken  of;  as, 

Semper  hdbiti  siint  fortissimi,  qui  summarji  imperii  putlrentur.  Those  were  al- 
ways accounted  the  bravest,  who  obtained  the  supreme  dominion.  Nep. 
Quemcumque  Uttor  jiissu  consulis  prehendisset,  trilnl'ins  mitti  jiihijbat,  Liv. 
Ut  qtdsque  mnxlme  laborarct  Idnis,  ant  ipse  occurrebat,  aid  dliquos  viittcbat.  So 
R^iex  si  quis  ox  qui ;  as.  Si  qui  rem  maliliosiu-s  gessisset,  didecus  existimabant. 
Cii!.  Qtidliens  super  tdli  nef/otio  consultaret,  cditd  ddmus  parte  utebdtui:  Tac. 
iVtf  qidsquam  ryrrhum,  qua  tulisset  impelum,  sustincre  vdluil. — It  is  sometimes 
found  in  like  manner  after  quum,  itbi,  ut,  and  si  when  used  in  the  sense  of 
quum,  when  repeated  actions  are  spoken  of;  a.s,  Id  ubi  dixisset,  hastam  in  J'lnes 
eorum  hnittebut.  Liv.  Sin  Numido'  j'l'dpius  accessissent,  ibi  vera  virtutem  osten- 
dere.  Sail.  Sometimes  even  the  present  subjvuictive  is  so  used  when  em- 
ployed as  an  aorist  to  express  things  which  have  happened  repeatedly,  and 
still  happen  (see  §  145,  I.  2.);  as,  Ubi  de  maynd  virtUte  et  florid  bOnorum  m6m6- 
res,  qum  slbi  quisqve,  etc.  Sail. 

Note  7-  This  is  called  the  indefinite  siihjunctivf,  or  subjunctive  of  generality,  inasmuch 
as  the  action  is  not  referred  to  a  distinct,  iudiTidual  case.  The  indicative,  however,  is 
used  in  such  cases  more  frequently  tliau  the  subjunctive. 

SUBJUNCTIVE    IN    INDIRECT    QUESTIONS. 

§  SGo.  Dependent  clauses,  containing  an  indirect  question, 
take  the  subjunctive.\ 

Note  1.  A  question  is  indirect  when  its  substance  is  stated  in  a  dependent 
clause  without  the  interrogative  fonn.  Indirect  questions  generally  depend 
upon  those  verbs  and  expressions  which  commonly  take  after  them  the  accusa/- 
tive  with  the  infinitive.    Cf.  ^  272.     Thus: — 

Qnalis  sit  «H?//H/s,  ipse  dntmus  nesdt,  The  mind  itself  knows  not  what  the 
mind  is.  Cic.  Cridibiie  non  est,  quantum  scilbam.  It  is  incredible  how  much  I 
write.  Id.  Quis  ego  sim,  me  r6(/ii(ts?  Do  you  ask  me  who  I  am?  Plaut.  Ad  te 
quid  scnbam  nescio.  Cic.  Nee  quid  scribam  hdbeo,  Nor  have  I  any  thing  to 
write.  Id.  Duce  me,  iibi  sint  dii.  Inform  me  where  the  gods  are.  Id.  fncertum 
est,  quo  le  I6(;o  mors  exspectct.  Sen.  Ep.  Quam  pridem  stbi  hi^reditns  venisset, 
ddctt.  Id.    Nunc  acdpc,  quaie  dijslpiaut  omnes.  not.    Id  utrum  illi  sentiaat,  an 
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Xfro  simulent,  iu  intelliges.  Cic.  Qucero,  inim  tu  feiitltu!  cmisiym  tnnm  permittas. 
Id.  Vuhs,  ut  alia  stet  nive  candidum  SOracte.  Hor.  Nescit,  vltdne  frufitur,  an 
sit  aptid  mCines.  Ovid. 

'  Note  2.  All  interrogatives  whether  adjectives,  pronouns,  or  par- 
ticles, may  serve  as  connectives  of  clauses  containing  indirect  ques- 
tions; as, 

Qitantus,  quali.^,  qiiSt^  ijuotitx,  giiStiipler,  vtcr ;  qiiis,  qui,  cujas ;  ubi,  qitd,  unrle,  qtiS, 
qvorsitm,  qunmdiii,  qiiaiiiilui/iitn,  quninpriilem,  qiiSties.  cur,  qiiarf,  quamnhrem,  giiemad- 
mOdiim,  quomoilo,  ut,  quani,  qiiantOpgre,  an,  ne,  num,  utruin,  anne,  aiinon. 

Remaisk  1.  The  indicative  is  frequently  used  in  dependent  questions, 
especially  in  Terence  and  Plautus  and  occasionally  in  later  poets;  as,  Vide 
avdritia  quid  facit.  Ter.  So  Virg.  Eel.  5,  7.  In  the  best  prose  writers  the  in- 
dicative generally  indicates  that  tlie  question  is  direct,  or  that  the  sentence  is 
not  a  question;  as,  Qtiieiy'iiniis  uhi  nuueficiaiii  est,  Let  us  seek  there,  where  the 
crime  actually  is.  Cic.  Nihil  est  admlrabilius,  quum  qiiOmodo  ille  mortem  filii 
tulit. 

Rkm.  2.  In  double  questions,  '  wliether — or,'  the  first  may  be  introduced  by 
vlruin,  or  the  enclitic  ne,  or  without  an  interrogative  pai'ticle.  Hence  there  are 
four  forms  of  double  questions, — 1.  utruiii  (or  utrumve), — nn.     2.  vtrum, — an 

(anne).     3.  -'ne, an.     4.  -ne,  -ne  ;    as,   jMultum   i/ilereat,   utnuu   laus 

imminufitur,  an  salus  dGsfratur.  Cic.  The  interrogative  particle  iitriim  is  not 
used  in  a  single  question;  and  num — cm  is  used  oidy  in  direct  questions.  The 
English  'or  not'  in  the  second  part,  which  is  used  without  a  verb,  is  expressed 
in  Latin  by  fwnon  or  ;!e(«(',  either  with  or  without  a  verb;  but  ntcne  occurs 
only  in  indirect  questions;  as,  iJii.  utrum  suit,  iiecne  sint,  qiucrltar.  Cic. — Ne — 
ne,  an — an,  or  num— num  scarcely  occur  except  in  poetical  or  uuclassical  lan- 
guage. 

Reji.  3.  Diihito,  diibhim  est,  or  incerium  est  an,  dellbero  or  hcesito  an,  and 
especially  haud  sdo  an,  neseio  an,  though  implying  some  doubt,  have  generally 
a  sense  almost  affirmative.    Compare  §  198,  11,  R.  (e.) 

Rem.  4.  N'eseio  (/uis,  used  nearly  in  the  sense  of  dlUjuis,  does  not  influence 
the  mood  of  the  following  verb;  as,  Sed  eiisu  neseio  (juo  in  en  iempdra  (etas  nvs- 
ira  ineidit.  Cic.  Liitus,  neseio  quo  ed.^u,  noctnrno  tem])6re  incensus  est.  Nep. 
So,  also,  neseiu  quoinodo,  '  somehow  '  or  '  in  some  way  ' ;  as,  Std  neseio  (piomo- 
do,  inhcei-et  in  nienlihns  </udsi  anyurium.  Cic.  In  like  manner  tn'innn  qwtm,  mi- 
rum  quantum,  lUmium  (juautum,  and  the  like,  when  united  to  express  only  one 
idea,  do  not  afl'ect  the  mood  of  the  verb;  as,  Sales  in  d'wendo  nimium  quantum 
vdleut, — very  much.  Cic. 

SUB.IUNCTIVE    IN    INSERTED     CLAUSES. 

§  306.  1.  Wlien  a  dependent  proposition  containing  either 
an  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  or  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive,  has 
a  clause  connected  with  it,  as  au  essential  part,  either  by  a  rela- 
tive, a  relative  adverb,  or  a  conjunction,  the  verb  of  the  latter 
clause  is  put  in  the  subjunctive ;  as, 

Qiud  enim  pdtest  esse  tarn  persplcwim,  qnam  esse  aliquod  numen,  quo  hcec  rC- 
gantur?  For  what  can  be  so  clear  as,  that  there  is  some  divinity  by  whom 
these  things  are  governed?  Cic.  Here  the  thing  wiiich  is  stated  to  be  "clear  is, 
not  merely  esse  aUquod  numen,  that  there  is  a  god,  but  also  that  the  world  is 
governed  by  him.  Hence  the  latter  clause,  q^to  Ixec  reyantur  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  general  proposition,  lllud  sic  fire  dcflniri  sulci,  dei  drum  id  esse,  quod 
consentdneum  nt  hOminis  excelleniiuB.  Id.  Audiam  quid  sit,  quod  Ej'Uui-vni  non 
probes,  I  shall  hear  why  it  is  that  you  do  not  approve  of  Epicurus  Id  Jussit 
ut,  qu(£  veuisseut,  ndvts  Euboe.am  petirent.  Liv. 
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Remark  1.  Hence  the  subjunctive  is  used  in  general  sentences,  in  which 
the  class  of  things  mentioned  exists  only  as  a  conception  or  idea,  while  the 
individual  thing  has  a  real  existence;  as,  Eit  cnim  ulciscendi  et  jnunciuli  md'lus, 
aique  hand siio  an  salts  sit  eum  qui  lacessierit  injirioB  sms  pcenitere,  i.  e.  each 
individual  offender  of  the  class. 

Rem.  2.  Wlien  the  principal  proposition  contains  a  subjunctive  denoting  a 
result,  after  ita,  tarn,  talis,  etc.,  the  inserted  clause  has  the  indicative;  as,  Asix 
vero  turn,  Opima  est  et  fertilis,  ut — multitadine  earum  rvrum,  qua;  exportantur, 
fudle  omnibus  terris  anthellat.  Cic.  The  same  is  the  case  in  definitions ;  as, 
Vidire  Igitur  dportet,  quae,  sint  convenientia  cum  ipso  niyotio,  hoc  est,  quas  ab  re 
sepdrdre  non  possunt.  Cic. — So  also  explanatory  clauses,  especially  circumlo- 
cutions introduced  bj''  a  relative  pronoun,  are  sometimes  found  with  the  indic- 
ative ;  as,  Itdque  ille  Mdrius  Utm  exlmie  L.  Plotium  dUexit,  cujus  inyenio  putubat 
ea,  quae  gesserat,  ^losse  celebrdn.  Cic. 

Note.  To  this  rule  belongs  the  construction  of  the  ordtio  obliqua,  '  indirect 
discourse,'  or  '  reported  speech,'  in  which  the  language  of  another  is  presented, 
not  as  it  was  conceived  or  expressed  by  him,  but  in  the  third  person.  Thus, 
Cfesar  said,  '  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered,'  is  direct, — Cajsar  said,  that '  he  came, 
saw,  and  conquered,'  is  indirect  discourse. 

2.  In  the  ordtio  obliqua,  the  mam  proposition  is  expressed  hy 
the  accusative  with  the  infinitive ;  and  dependent  clauses  con- 
nected with  it  by  relatives  and  particles,  take  the  subjunctive. 

Thus,  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  in  quoting  the  language  of  JIarcus  Antonius, 
make  use.  the  former  of  the  ordtio  directa,  the  latter  of  the  ordtio  obliqua ; — 
Antonius  mquit,  '  Ars  edrum  rerum  est,  qua;  sciuntur ',  Antonius  says,  '  Art  be- 
longs to  those  things  which  are  known.'  Cic.  Antonius  inquit,  artem  edrum 
rerum  esse,  quae  sciantur,  Antonius  says,  that  '  art  belongs  to  those  things 
which  are  known.'  Quint. 

So,  Socrates  dicei-e  sdlcbat,  omnes,  in  eo  quod  scirent,  satis  esse  eldquentes,  So- 
crates was  accustomed  to  say,  that '  all  were  sufficiently  eloquent  in  that  which 
they  understood?  Cic.  Gdto  mirdri  se  aiebat,  quod  non  ilderet  hdnispex,  hdru.tpi- 
cem  quum  vidisset.  Id.  Neaat  jus  esse,  qui  rniles  non  sit,  pufjndre  citm  hoste.  Id. 
Jndiundbantur  Ibi  esse  itnpenum,  iibi  non  esset  libertas.  Liv.  It/ique  Athtnitnses, 
quod  hdnestum  non  esset,  id  ne  utile  quidem  {esse)  putdcerunt.  Cic. 

Remark  1.  (a.)  When  the  subjunctive  would  be  necessary  in  the  ordtic 
directa,  to  denote  liberty,  power,  etc.,  the  same  remains  in  the  ordtio  obliqua, 
and  is  not  changed  into  the  infinitive  with  an  accusative;  as,  Ad  luec  Andnstus 
resjx>ndit,  quum  vellet,  congrederetur.  To  this  Ariovistus  replied,  that  '  he  might 
meet  him  when  he  pleased.'  Cajs.  In  the  ordtio  directa,  this  would  be  conyri- 
didris. 

(b.)  The  imperative  in  the  ordtio  directa  is,  in  the  ordtio  obliqua,  changed 
into  the  subjunctive;  as,  hoc  niihi  dlcHe,  which  in  the  ordtio  obliqua  is,  hoc  sibi 
dtcant,  or  hoc  sibi  dlcerent,  according  to  the  tense  of  the  leading  verb. 

(c.)  So  also  direct  questions  addressed  to  the  second  person,  when  changed 
from  direct  to  indirect  speech,  become  subjunctives.  Liv.  C,  37. — But  such 
questions  when  not  addressed  to  the  second  person  are  expressed  in  the  ordtio 
obliqua  by  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive;  as  when  in  direct  speech  we  say, 
Etiamsi  veteris  contumiliw  oblivisci  relim,  num  possum  etiam  rt'i  entlum  injuridrum 
rnemdriam  dCponeref  Tlie  ordtio  obliqua  will  be,  Qesar  refpondil  (histor.  pert.) — 
ti  veteris  ccmtHmiliiB  obllvisti  vellet,  nam  etiam  recentium  injuridrum — rnemdriam 
depone  re  po&se?  Cass.  Very  rarely  the  accusative  with  tlie  infinitive  is  found 
in  a  question  of  the  second  person,   as   in  Liv.  6,  17:  but  the  subjunctive  in 

?[uestions  of  the  third  person  is  le-s  uncommon  in  Ca>sar;  as,   Quis  pOti  posset? 
or  qutm  pdti  posse  t    Quis  hoc  sibi  persudderetf  for  quern  sibi  persudsHrum  f  See 
§  27.3,  3. 

Rem.  2.  A  writer  may  state  his  own  past  words  or  thoughts  in  drdtio  obliqua, 
either  preserving  the  first  person,  or  adoptmg  the  third. 
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Rem.  3.  When  the  inserted  cliiuse  contahis  the  words  or  sentiments  of  the 
subject  of  the  leading  clause,  all  references  to  him  are  regnhidy  expressed  by 
the  reflexives  sui  and  suns;  as,  Hue  ticressitate  loactus  do  mi  no  no  vis  qui  sitaperit, 
multn  poll'nens,  si  se  ivnservasset.  Nep.  And  this  is  equally  true  when  the 
word  to  which  the  pronoun  refers  is  not  in  reality  the  prammatieal  subject, 
provided  it  may  still  be  conceived  as  such;  as,  Quum  ei  iii  susphionein  vi'uissct, 
dliytiid  in  ^pistolci  de  se  esse  scriptum.  Nop.;  for  the  words,  quum  ei  in  suspiiio- 
nem  vmisset,  are  equivalent  to  quum  snspiiureiur.    See  §  208,  (1.) 

Rem.  4.  The  tenses  to  be  used  in  changing  the  orOiio  directa  into  the  ohliqua, 
depend  on  the  tense  of  the  verb  which  introduces  the  quotation,  accoi'ding  to 
the  rule,  ^  258.  But  when  the  future  perfect  would  be  used  in  the  dir(?ct,  the 
pluperfect  is  necessary  in  the  oblique  form;  but  the  perfect  is  used  after  the 
present,  perfect  definite,  or  future. 

Rem.  5.  When  the  connected  clause  contains  merely  a  descriptive  circuiu- 
stance,  or  expresses  what  is  independent  of  the  sentiment  of  the  preceding 
clause,  it  takes  the  indicative;  as,  Imperdvit  Alexniuler  Lpsippo,  ut  eorum  equi- 
tum,  qui  apud  Grunuum  cCcidirant,  Jdceret  stcituas,  Alexander  ordered  Lysip- 
us  to  make  statues  of  those  horsemen  who  had  fallen  at  the  Granicus, 
ometimes,  in  other  cases,  when  it  is  evident  from  the  sense,  that  the  connect- 
ed clause  is  an  essential  part  of  the  proposition,  the  indicative  is  used,  to  avoid 
giving  the  appearance  of  contingency  to  the  sentence. 

3.  A  clause  connected  to  another  by  a  relative  or  causal  con- 
junction, takes  the  subjunctive,  (whatever  be  the  mood  of  tlie 
preceding  verli,)  when  it  contains  not  the  sentiment  or  allegation 
oF  the  writer,  but  that  of  some  other  person  alluded  to ;  as, 

Socrates  accusalus  est,  quod  corrumperet  jiiventutem,  Socrates  was  accused 
of  corrupting  the  youth,  lit.,  because  (as  was  alleged)  he  cornipted  the  youth. 
Ueuin  incdciihant,  cujus  ad  sOlenne  venissent,  They  invoked  the  god,  to  whoso 
solemnities  they  had  come.  Liv.  Quos  vicfris  dmicos  tlbi  esse  cave  crcdas,  Do 
not  believe  that  those  whom  you  have  conquered  are  your  friends.  Here,  in 
the  first  example,  the  charge  of  corrupting  the  }'outh  is  not  made  by  the 
writer,  but  by  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  So,  in  the  second  example,  the  wor- 
shippers allege  that  they  have  come  to  attend  upon  the  solemnities  of  the  god. 
In  the  last,  it  is  implied  by  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  that  the  belief 
spoken  of  is  that  of  tlie  person  addressed : — quos  vicisli  would  have  been  merely 
an  addition  of  the  speaker,  by  means  of  which  he  would  have  designated  the 
persons  whose  friendship  he  was  speaking  of;  and,  in  general,  the  indicative,  in 
such  sentences,  is  employed  in  those  statements  which  are  independent  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  person,  to  whose"  thoughts  or  words  allusion  is  made.  Cf. 
supra,  2,  R.  5. 

RE:MAiiK.  In  the  preceding  cases,  it  is  not  directly  said  that  the  sentiments 
are  those  of  another  than  tlie  writer.  In  Cicero,  however,  the  words  d'lco,  piUo, 
arbitror,  and  the  like,  are  often  construed  in  a  similar  manner,  although,  pro- 
perly speaking,  not  these  verbs,  but  those  in  the  clauses  dependent  on  them, 
should  be  in  the  subjunctive;  as,  Quum  enim,  Ilanmbcilis  permissu,  exisset  de 
castris,  rcdiit  paulo  post,  quod  se  oblUuni  nescio  quod  diceret,.. .because  (as)  he 
said,  he  had  forgotten  something.  Cic.  AbAlhenieiisibus,  Idcum  sepuMrm  intra 
urbem  ut  ddrent,  impetrdrc  nonjjdtui,  quod  rClif/ione  se  impediri  dicerent.  Id. 

IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

§  S©^.    The  imperative  mood  is  used  to  express  a  comrnand, 

wish,  adm^,  or  exhortation  ;  as, 

Nosee  te.  Know  thyself.  Cic.  ^quam  memento  servare  mentem,  Remember 
to  preserve  an  unrutjled  mind.  Hor.  Hue  iVdes,  Come  hither.  Virg.  Pasce  t^- 
ptllas,  et  2>6tum  pastas  age,  cl  inter  agendum  oecuredre  capro  caveto.  Id. 

24* 
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(1.)  The  imperative  present  denotes  that  an  action  is  to  be  performed  direct- 
ly or  at  once ;  as,  lege,  read ;  tndrere,  die ;  or  that  a  state  or  condition  is  to  con- 
tinue; as,  m'e,  live. 

(2.)  Tlie  imperative  future  denotes  that  something  is  to  be  done,  as  soon  as 
something  else  has  talcen  place;  as,  Qmim  valetiulini  tucB  consuhteris,  turn  con- 
Bulito  ndvigationi.  Cic.  Prius  audite  paucis ;  quod  quuni  dixero,  si  pldcuerit^ 
facltote.  Ter.  The  precedent  event  is  often  to  be  supplied  by  the  mind. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  poetry,  the  imperative  present  is  used  for  the  impera- 
tive future,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  scllo  and  scttdte,  from  scio,  are  used  instead 
of  the  imperative  present,  which  is  wanting. 

(3.)  Hence  the  imperative  future  is  properly  used  in  contracts,  latcs,  and 
mils;  and  also  in  precepts  and  7-ules  of  conduct ;  as,  Riyio  imperio  rfuo  sunt  d, 
ilqve  consfdes  appellantor,  m'lllticB  summum  jus  habento,  nemini  parento,  illis 
sdlus popiiii  suprcma  lex  esto.  Cic.  Non  sdlis  est  pulchra  esse  poemdta,  aulcia 
sunto.  Hor.    IgnoscTto  scepe  alteri,  nuinquam  tibi.  Syr. 

Remark  1.  With  the  imperative,  not  is  expressed  by  ne,  and  nor 

by  neve ;  as, 

Ne  tanta  dnimis  assuesclte  bella.  Virg.  Ne  crede  cdlOri.  Id.  Ildminem  mor- 
tuum  in  urbe  ne  sepelito,  neve  iirlto.  Cic. 

Note.  Non  and  neqrie  occur,  though  rarely,  with  the  imperative ;  as,  Vos 
qudque  non  cdris  cures  dnerdte  Idpillis,  nee  prodUe  graves  iiisuto  veslibns  auro. 
Ovid.  But  with  the  subjunctive  used  for  the  imperative  non  and  especially 
neque  are  found  more  frequently.  Cf.  §  260,  \l.  6,  (6.) — In  Plautus  and  Terence 
ne  is  of  common  occuiTence  both  with  the  imperative  and  with  the  present 
subjunctive,  and  with  no  difference  of  meaning;  but  later  poets  chiefly  use  «e 
■with  the  present  subjunctive,  and  ne  with  the  imperative  onlv  when  they  speak 
emphatically.  In  classical  prose  writers  the  periphrastic  noli  with  the  infinitive 
is  preferred. 

Rem.  2.  The  present  and  perfect  subjunctive  are  often  used  instead  of  both 
tenses  of  the  imperative,  to  express  a  command  in  a  milder  form,  an  exhorta- 
tion, or  an  entreaty;  as.  Qui  ddipisci  veram  ylOrinm  volet,  justltice  fungfitur 
qffiiiis.  Cic.  Quod  dubitas,  ne  fecC-ris.  Plin.  Ep.  See  ^  260,  II.,  I{.  6.  An  imper- 
ative of  the  perfect  passive  is  very  rarely  found ;  as.  At  vos  admoniti  nostris 
gudqne  cOsibus  este.  Ovid.  Jacta  dlea  esto.  Cks.  in  Suet.  But  the  subjunctive 
is  more  common;  as,  Jacta  sit  dlea.  Sometimes  also  the  future  indicative;  as, 
Sed  villebis,  medque  negotia  videbis,  meque  diis  juvanlihus  ante  brumnm  exspec- 
tiib is,  instead  oi  vale,  vide,  exspedn.  Cic.  Ubi  sententinin  menm  vobis  pen'giro, 
turn  quibus  eddem  pldci-bunt,  in  dextram  partem  tdciti  translbitis,  instead  of 
iransitote.  Liv.     With  the  future  the  negative  is  iwn.  See  §  259,  R.  1,  (4.) 

Rem.  3.  Sometimes,  for  the  simjile  affirmative  imperative,  cura  or  curdto  ut, 
foe  ui,  or  fa c  (done  is  used  with  the  subjunctive;  as,  Cura  ut  quam  pr'imum 
venias,  Omie  as  soon  as  ])ossible.  Fac  erudias,  Instruct,  or  Take  care  to  in- 
struct. Cic.  For  the  negative  imperative  fic  7ie,  cave  ne  or  care  alone,  with 
the  present  or  perfect  subjunctive  is  used;  but  especially  7i()/i  with  the  infini- 
tive; us.  Noli  j/iitdre.  Do  not  suppose.  Cic.  Cdve  exislimes,  Do  not  think.  Id. 
Nolite  id  velle  quod  non  fieri  pOtest,  el  ciivete  ne  spe  prcestntis  pdcis  perpetuain 
jmcem  omittatis.  Id.  ^ 

INFINITIVE    MOOD. 
OF    THE    TENSES     OF    THE    INFINITIVE. 

§  26^.  1.  The  infinitive  partakes  of  the  properties  of  the  noun  and 
verb,  just  as  the  participle  combines  the  properties  of  the  adjective  and  verb. 
It  expresses  simply  the  action  or  state  implied  in  the  verb  in  an  abstract  man- 
ner, without  specifying  either  person,  number,  or  time,  and  thus  merely  indi- 
cates whether  an  action  is  in  progress  or  completed. 
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2.    The  tenses  of  the  infinitive   denote   respectively  an  action 

as  present,  past,  or  future,  in  reference  to  the  time  of  the  verbs 

with  which  they  are  connected ;  as, 

Hoc  fact're  possum,  I  am  able  to  do  this.  Cic.  Vidi  nostros  inbtucos  cupSro 
bdlum^  I  saw  that  our  enemies  were  desiring  war.  Id.  Nee  gemere  aei-id  ces- 
sabit  turtur  ab  ulmo^  Nor  shall  the  turtle  dove  cease  to  coo  from  the  lofty  elm. 
Virg. —  Vktoiem  viclm  succubuisse  queror,  I  complain  that  the  victor  has 
yielded  to  the  vanquished.  Ovid,  tie  a  settibv^  audisse  dicebant,  They  said 
that  the  J' had  heard  (it)  from  the  old  men.  Cic.  Audiet  cives  kcuisse  ferruirt 
juverUus,  The  youth  will  hear  that  the  citizens  have  whetted  the  sword.  Hor. — 
Negat  scse  vtrbtim  esse  facturuni,  He  declares  that  he  is  not  about  to  speak. 
Cic.  Pcsiquam  audienit  mm  datum  iri  fUio  urorem  siio^  After  he  had  heard 
that  a  wife  would  not  be  given  to  his  son.  Ter.  Semjier  existimabitis  nihil 
hdriim  ros  visuros  fore,  You  will  alwaj's  suppose  that  you  are  to  see  none  of 
these  things.  Cic. 

Remark  1.  (a.)  The  present  and  perfect  infinitives  are  sometimes  called  re- 
spectively the  infinitives  of  iiuompkte  and  of  <:ompkted  action.  The  present  in- 
finitive, however,  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  completed  action.  This  is  the 
usual  construction  with  mtmini ;  but  in  such  case  the  speaker  transfers  him- 
self to  the  past,  and  the  expression  denotes  rather  a  recollection  of  the  pix)- 
gress  than  of  the  completion  of  the  action;  as,  Hue  me  tnemini  dicfre,  I  remem- 
ber my  s'iytn</  this.  Cic.  Taucrum  memUii  SldOna  venire,  I  remember  Teucer's 
coming  to  Sidon.  Virg.  So  with  vu'nwiid  terieo.  Cic.  I'hil.  8,  10.  Scrlbit  also 
is  construed  like  mftninit;  as,  Cic.  Oft".  3,  2:  and  after  the  same  analog}',  and 
for  the  sake  of  vivid  expression  Ciceix)  says,  M.  Maximum  accepimus'yarife 
ceiiire,  tacere,  dissunularo,  etc.,  though  speaking  of  things  which  he  had  not 
witnessed  himself.  So,  also,  with  riconlor ; — Re<:ordor  kmqe  vmnibus  mum  an- 
tOferre  Demmtheiiem.  Cic.  When  the  action  is  spoken  of  simply  as  a  fact,  the 
perfect  infinitive  is  used  with  utcmini;  as,  MeminijiiU  me  ila  distribuisse  caiisam. 
Cic. 

(6.)  The  passive  voice  having  no  simple  form  for  expressing  the  completed 
state  of  sutlering  makes  use  of  the  combination  of  the  perfect  participle  with 
esse;  asi,  (hiiatiis  esse,  to  have  been  loved.  When  thus  combined  esse  loses  its 
own  signification  of  a  continued  state,  and  when  this  state  is  to  be  expressed, 
anotlier  infinitive  nnist  be  chosen;  as,  Constrictam  jam  horum  cviis<ientia  tOneri 
conjuratiOuem  (uam  lion  rides  f  Cic.  Sometimes,  however,  when  no  ambiguity 
can  arise,  esse  in  the  usual  combination  retains  its  original  meaning;  as,  Ajmd 
I'hWinem  est,  rmuiem  mOiem  LihedtemoinAJriim  inflammatum  esse  ciiplditdte  vin- 
cnulL  Id.  Here  inflammatum  esse  expresses  a  continued  or  habitual  state. — 
Fuisse  with  the  perfect  jjarticiple  denotes  astate  completed  previous  to  a  certain 
past  time;  as,  J  abet  bono  animv  esse;  sopitum  fuisse  n'gem  subito  ictu.  Liv. 

Rkm.  2.  To  express  the  result  of  an  action  rather  than  its  progi-ess,  the  per- 
fect infinitive  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  present,  especially  after  satis 
hdbeo,  satis  mihi  est,  jiudel,  lontenlus  sum,  mciitis  ent,  voU)  or  a  verb  of  equivalent 
meaning;  as,  Bdiclidtur  rales,  mat/uum  si  pettore  possil  excussisse  deum.  Virg. 
Quiim  illam  nemo  velit  attitjisse.  Plin.  The  poets  use  the  infinitive  perfect  where 
we  should  expect  a  present;  as,  Tendentes  nium  imposuisse  Olympo,  Hor. 

Rkm.  3.  The  present  infinitive  is  also  sometimes  used  for  the  future,  espe- 
cially wheu  the  verb  has  no  future;  as,  D^-sine  fCtla  deih/i  flecti  spi'rdre,  Cease 
to  hope  that  the  fates  of  the  gods  will  be  changed.  Virg.  Prd<jeniem  Trdjuiu) 
a  sant/tune  duci  aadi'-rM.  Id.  Cms  mihi  anjentum  dare  dixit,  i.  e.  i'e  dalurum 
esse.  Ter.    Catu  ajjinnat  se  rlvo  ilium  non  triiimphilre.  Cic. 

RE:\r.  4.  (rt.)  The  infinitive  futm-e  active  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  the 
participle  future  active  with  esse;  as,  dmdlurus  esse;  the  infinitive  future  pas- 
sive by  a  combination  of  the  supine  in  urn  with  hi ;  as,  dmdtum  iri.  These 
future  infinitives  denote  an  action  or  state  as  continuing.  The  participle  in 
rus,  which  properly  expresses  intention  (see  (j  162,  14),  takes  also  the  infinitive 
/"(((^.se  to  express  a  past   intention;  as,  Scio  te  sc7y}turuin  fuisse,  1  know   that 
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you  have  had  the  intention  to  write,  whence  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  the 
sense,  '  you  would  have  written,'  in  conditional  sentences,  when  the  condition 
is  not  fulfilled.  This  infinitive  is  used  especially  in  the  apodosis  of  hypotheti- 
cal sentences,  where  in  direct  speech  the  ])luperfect  subjunctive  Avould  be 
used  (cf.  §  162,  14,  R.  3.);  as,  Eliamd  ohtcmperasset  auspuiis,  idem  eventiirum 
fuisse  jndo.  Cic.  In  like  manner  the  infinitive  future  with  esse  is  used  in  the 
apodosis  of  hypothetical  sentences  instead  of  the  imperfect  subjunctive;  as, 
Libertus,  md  jur asset,  scelus  se  factunim  (esse)  arbitraodtur.  Id. 

(6.)  Instead  of  the  future  infinitive,  in  both  voices,  yw/«r?(7n  esse  or  fdre, 
followed  by  ut  and  the  subjunctive,  is  often  used ;  the  present  and  imperfect 
subjunctive,  in  such  cases,  denoting  an  unfinished,  the  perfect  and  pluperfect 
a  finished,  future  action ;  as,  Nnmquam  puidvi  fore,  ut  supplex  ad  ie  vemrem, 
I  never  supposed  (that  it  would  happen)  that  I  shotdd  come  a  suppliant  to  j'ou. 
Cic.  Suspicor  f (3rc,  ut  infringatur  hdrm'mim  impi-Ciditas.  Id.  Cridlhnm  fore,  ut 
ipistulam  scripsisses. — So,  also,  in  the  passive  for  a  continued  state  of  future 
suffering  the  present  and  imperfect  are  used ;  as,  Credo  fore,  ut  epistOlam  scri- 
hatur,  and,  Credcbam  fore,  ut  cpisti'da  scriberetur.  But  to  express  a  completed 
state  in  future  time  the  perfect  participle  is  employed ;  as,  Qiios  gprro  brln 
temp6re  tecum  copulatos  fore.  Cic.  Quod  videret  nomine  pads  helium  involutum 
fore.  Id.  This  construction  is  necessarily  used,  when  the  verb  has  either  no 
future  active  participle,  or  no  supine ;  as,  in  such  case,  the  regular  future  infin- 
itive cannot  be  formed ;  as,  Spero  fOre  tit  sdpias. — F&re  is  found  in  two  pas- 
sages pleonastically  joined  with  the  future  p:irticiple  active,  viz.  Te  nd  me 
fore  venturum.  Cic.  Att.  5,  21 ;  and  Quum  sendtiis  censf'rel — llbentcr  facturo3 
fore.  Liv.  6,  42. 

Kem.  5.  (a.)  The  periphrastic  infinitive  formed  by  the  future  active  partici- 
ple with  fuisse,  denotes  a  future  action  contingent  upon  a  condition  which  was 
not  fulfilled;  and,  in  the  apodosis  of  a  conditional  sentence,  corresponds  to  the 
pluperfect  subjunctive ;  as,  An  censes  7ne  tanios  Idbores  suscepturuni  fuisse,  si 
■iisdem  f'mibua  gloriam  meam  quibus  vUam  essem  termindlurus  ?  Do  you  think 
that  I  should  have  undertaken  so  great  labors  if,  etc.  Cic.  Ut  persphuum  sit 
omnibus,  nisi  ianta  dcerbitas  injuri(e  J'uisset,  numquam  illos  in  eum  Idcum  prugi-es- 
fsuros  fuisse,....that  they  never  would  have  come  into  that  place.  Id. 

(b.)  Fiiturwn  fuisse  with  ut  and  the  imperfect  subjunctive  passive,  corres- 
ponds to  the  infinitive  fuisse  with  the  future  participle  active  in  a  conditional 
proposition;  as,  Nisi  nuncii  essent  alldti,  existimdbant  pli-r'ique  futurum  fuisse, 
ut  oppidum  araitteretur,...that  the  town  would  have  been  lost.  Caes. 

(c.)  The  participle  future  passive  cannot  be  used  to  form  an  infinitive  future 
passive,  since  it  always  retains  the  meaning  of  necessity,  and  in  this  sense  has 
three  regular  infinitives,  amandum  esse,  dmandum  fuisse,  and  dmandum  fore  ; 
as,  Instfire  hieniem,  aut  sub  pellibtis  habendos  m'diies  fdre,  azU  differendum 
esse  in  wstdtem  bellum.  Liv. 

Rem.  6.  In  the  apodosis  of  a  conditional  sentence,  the  perfect  infinitive, 
like  the  past  tenses  of  the  indicative,  (see  §  259,  R.  4.),  sometimes  corresponds 
to  the  pluperfect  subjunctive;  an,  ( Dixit)  sibi  vltam  f'llicB  sui  cdriorem  fuisse, 
si  I'lberm  ac  pfidicce  v'lrere  licitum  fuisset,  (He  said)  that  the  life  of  his  daughter 
had  been  dearer  to  him  than  his  own,  if  it  had  been  permitted....  Liv.  This 
use  of  the  perfect  infinitive  is  necessary,  when  the  verb  has  no  future  partici- 
ple; a?,  £quidem  Pldlonem  exisiimo,  si  yenus  f&rense  dleendi  tracfdre  rOluisset, 
fjrdmss'Mie  et  copiosisslme  potuisse  du&re, — would  have  been  able  to  speak.  Cic. 

§  SGO>  The  infinitive  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  verb  or  as  an  ab- 
stract noun,  {a.)  As  a  verb  it  is  used  either  indefinitely  (§  143,  4),  or  with  a 
subject  of  its  own,  which  is  put  in  the  accusative,  (§  23U).  Bvit  the  infinitive 
passive  of  neuter  and  sometimes  of  active  verbs,  like  the  third  pereon  singular 
of  that  voice,  maybe  used  impersonally  or  without  a  subject;  as,  Vides  toto 
propcrari  litdre,  You  see  a  stir  is  made  all  along  the  shore.  Virg.  See  §^  209, 
K.  3,  (2.),  and  23S,  R.  4.  The  present  infinitive  has  sometimes,  iu  narration,  u 
subject  iu  the  uomiuative.   See  ^  209,  K.  6. 

I 
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(6.)  As  a  noun,  the  infinitive,  either  alone  or  with  a  subject-accusative, has 
two  CH.ses,  tlie  iiomiiKitive  ;;iij  the  accusative,  and  is  accordiugly  used  either 
as  tlie  subject  or  the  object  of  a  verb. 

THE    ENFINITIVE    AS    THE    SUBJECT    OF    A    VERB. 

\he   infinitive,  either  with  or  without  a   subject-accusative, 
may  be  the  subject  of  a  verb ;  as, 

Ad  reni/)ihU<ant  perfinet  me  conservari.  It  concerns  tlie  state  that  I  should 
be  i^reserved.  Cic.  Niuiiquam  est  «,til/&  peccai-e.  To  do  wrong  is  never  useful.  Id. 
Majits  dt'deciis  egl  parta  amittere  qmuii  omtuno  tion  paravisse.  Sail.  In  the  first 
example  cimscrvOix  with  its  subject  accusative  tue  is  the  subject  of  jierUnel, 
and  is  equivalent  to  '  niv  preservation';  in  the  second,  peccdre  is  the  subject 
of  tst  itik.  See  ^  202,  2^  and  IIL  R.  2. 

Uesiakk  1.  A  general  truth  may  be  expressed  by  the  infinitive  without  a 
subject;  m^^  FcHmw;  est  vincire  «ive?«  Rdiiidnam,  To  bind  a  Roman  citizen,  or, 
that  one  should  bind  a  Roman  citizen,  is  a  crime.  But  in  sucJ!  case  the  verb 
esse  and  verbs  denoting  (o  (ipp^a)\  to  be  eonddered  or  called  (^  210,  R.  3.),  re- 
quire the  noun  or  adjective  of  the  predicate  to  agi^ee  with  the  implied  subject 
in  the  accusative;  us,  yL^yuti/n  eat  i}<:<«ltis  vemnm  poscenteui  readere  rurstis. 
Hor.    AUicus  mcuimuiii  cusliuMcit  qmeslum,  mf-niorem  gixituuijue  cogsiosci.  Nep. 

Note.  The  indefinite  pronoun  a/<ji<«»i  or  d&'yao*  may  in  such  cases  be  sup- 
plied, and  the  same  indetiniteness  may  be  expressed  by  te  or  was,  cf.  §  209,  R.  7; 
but  it  is  still  more  frequently  expressed  by  the  infinitive  passive.  Hence  the 
sentence  FCuauis  est  vinclre  clve/ii  Romduum,  may  also  be  expressed  by  Fiieinus 
est  vinciri  eirein  ROniauum.  So,  Quum  viderenl  de  earum  virtUte  imr  desperari. 
Nep. — The  impersonal  verbs  licel,  de<et,  iixjrtet,  6pm  esi,  and  necesse  est,  when 
there  is  no  definite  subject,  are  joined  with  the  infinitive  active  alone;  but 
when  there  is  a  sul)ject>accusative,  they  are  coiniected  with  the  passive  con- 
struction ;  as,  a e  t.  licet  hoc  fdcere ;  decei  sidcinien  capere  ex  hoc  re;  pass.  Ucet 
hoc  Jii'.ri ;  dicet  i^ii<ii/ien  capi. 

Rkm.  2.  The  infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject  accusative,  is  often  the 
subject  of  a  proposition,  when  the  substantive  verb  with  a  noun,  a  neuter  ad- 
jectii-e,  or  an  impersonal  verb  forms  the  predicate.  Of  this  kind  arejusium, 
(Bquum,  vcrisimite,  consetUOneum,  diMrtum — est,  eral,  etc.,  tUice&se  est,  t)pus  est; — 
apjxiret,  coristiU,  conveiiU,  decet,  llcei,  Oportet ;  inieUitfitiir,  persplcitur,  etc. ;  as. 


es 

(5-),  («-] 

Rem.  3.  The  infinitive  may  itself  be  the  subject  of  au  infinitive;  as,  Avdlo 
tion  licere  cuvjuaia  in  imce  cdpilios  dGponere.  Ter. 

Rkm.  4.  The  infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject  accusative,  mav  also  be 
the  predicate  nonwnative;  as,  Impruie  qiueUbet  fa'cere  id  est  regem  esse.  Sail. 
Ill  this  sentence /<««;-e  is  the  subject,  and  iryeiti  esse  is  the  predicate;  for  id, 
which  only  represents  by  a  kind  of  apposition  the  clause  impiiie  qiuxUhet  fdcerey 
can  be  omitted. 

Rkm.  5.  When  the  infinitive  esse,  l^or  others  of  similar  meaning,  us,  JieTt, 
rltyj-e,  vilam  dec/ere,  cidere,  db'ire,  etc.),  with  a  predicate  adjective  (or  noun),  is 


to  the  dative  following  licet;  as,  Ut  eum  lUeat  aiUe  tetnpvs  consulem  fieri. 
Auct.  ad  Her.  Mtdios  esse  jam  mn  licfbll.  Cic.  St  c'lvi  Romano  Icet  <me 
Gildstanuin.  Id. — Lictut  eiiiiii  esse  otioso  Themislodl.  Id.  Mihi  negligenti  esse 
noil  licet.  Id.  Sibi  rltam  filiie  gud  cdriorem  fuisse,  si  liberai  «f  pudicte  vivere 
Ucituni  fuisset  (sciL  eij.  Li  v.    So  also  uecesse  est  with  the  predicate  in  the 
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dative.  Vobh  nccesse  est  fortibiis  virls  esse.  Liv. — Rnt  }i<<f,  I'^itorM,  nnd  -neecsse 
€gt  are  also  joined  with  the  sttbjuuctive  inooil,  and  heiu'e  ib  derived  the  cosi- 
struetion  oi'  licet  as  a  conjunction.    .See  ^  263,  2. 

THE    INFINITIVE    AS    THE     OBJECT    OF    A    YERB. 

§  970.     The  infiiiitive,  eitlier  witli  or  witliout  a  subject-ac- 
cusative, may  be  the  object  of  a  verb  ;  as, 

B-ec  vitare  ciipimus,  We  desire  to  avoid  tliis.  Cic.  Portns  (mmino  yton  conor 
attingere,  I  do  not  at  all  attempt  to  read  the  jwets.  Id.  Sententiam  valere 
cipiirunt,  Ther  desired  that  the  opinjou  shoald  prevail.  Id.  Sj)ero  te  valGre, 
I  hop*  that  yoa  are  well.  Id. 

Note.  The  infinitive  as  the  object  of  a  verb  supplies  the  place  of  the  accusa- 
tive of  the  ^/i/?)^,  and  hence  many  active  verbs  besides  the  infinitive  take  in 
the  active  voice  an  accusative  of  the  perstm,  of.  9  231,  R.  3,  (6.),  and  in  the 
passive  retain  the  infinitive;  as,  Consules  jiibentar  scribtre  exercitum.  iluroa 
adire  vetjti  sunt.   Cf.  ^  2S4,  I. 

Remakk  1.  The  infinitive  alone  may  also  depend  upon  an  adjec- 
tive, and  sometimes  upon  a  noun. 

(a.)  It  may  depend  upon  relative  wfjecthes,  (see  §  213,  R.  1),  which,  by  the 
poets,  are  joined  with  the  infinitive  instead  of  their  nsual  constrwctjon  with  the 
genitive  of  the  genmd,  etc. ;  as,  Chlere  nescins.  Hor.  A^-Jdi  twmititlere  pii!/- 
uam.  Ovid.  Cupidns  uwnri.  Id.  Caiitfire  \>vriti  Aridde^.  Virg.  Callidus  (on~ 
dere  furio.  Hor.  Quidlibtt  impotens  sjx'rdre.  Id.  Siitr'/nax  faviH-e  inscins.  Varr. 
Insuutus  vera  aud'ire.  Liv.  Certa  ^iiOri.  Virg.  Feix'ior  nnguere  tela,  ^'ir2:. 
So,  Aiulax  amnia perpi'ti,  Resoliite  to  endure  every  tiling.  Hor.  Sollers  ornare 
Ci/pfissis,  Skilful  to  adorn.  Ovid.  Segnes  solvere  noilum.  Hor.  Indocilis  paa- 
j>eriem  pdti.  Id.     i^on\iin\%  fata  ix-cli'ulere.  Id.    See  ^  213,  K.  4,  (1.) 

(6.)  It  may  also  depend  upon  adjectives  signifying  usefulness,  ftness,  eic, 
Avhich  are  sometimes  by  the  poets  construed  with  the  infini"tive  instead  of  the 
dative;  as,  {Tibia)  aspirare  et  adesse  elioris  erot  iitilis.  Hor.  y£ta$  mollis  ti 
apta  regi.  Ovid.  Funs  etiam  r'wo  (Imc  nOmen  idoneu!^.  Hor.  Fruyes  conswinf-re 
iiati.  Id.  And  after  (%>»«*■  and  ewi<en<!/« ;  as,  Mignwi  umari.  Virg.  Cf.  ^  24'!, 
E.  2,  (6.) 

(f.)  Upon  a  noun;  as,  Temptis  e$t  hiijus  libri  f:\c('rc  flnem,  It  is  time  to 
finish  this  book.  Nep.  Jniit  consJlia  rit/es  tollOre,  He  devised  a  plan  to  destroy 
the  kings.  Id.  £n  erat  confessio  caput  rt'ruia  Iloniam  esse.  Liv.  Ciipjdo  inces- 
serat  ^thivpiam  in'visere.  Curt.  Qallius  in  Olio  vlvere  cdpia  crnt.  Sail.  So,  Nee 
mild  sunt  \ires  inimlcos  pellere  tcciis,  instead  of  pellendis  inlmicis,  or  ad  pelltndos 
inim'aos.  Ovid. 

{d.)  If  for  the  infinitives  depending  on  nouns  or  adjectives  other  nouns  were 
substituted,  these  last  would  be  put  in  the  genitive,  dative,  or  ablative;  and 
he:ice  such  infinitives  may  perhaps  be  properly  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  that  the  infinitive  has  but  two  cases,  tlie  nominative  aad  the  accusative. 

Rem.  2.  (a.)  The  infinitive  with  the  accusative  sometimes  stands  uncon- 
nected, especially  in  exclamations  and  indignant  interrogutions,  where  ireilihih 
est?  ov  verumne  est?  maybe  supplied;  !L«,  Mcne  iiictpto  desistcre  victam?  That 
I,  vanquished,  should  desist  from  mv  undertaking  V  Virg.  Me  miserum!  te  in 
iuiitas  wi'umnas  propter  me  incuMi^iml  Cic. — But  «<,  also,  with  the  subjunctive, 
either  with  or  without  an  intciTogative  particle,  may  be  used  to  express  a 
question  with  indignation;  a»,  Fine  (i^cU.  p'llri)  I'tjo  nl  adverser?  Liv.  Taut 
umquam  te  corrigasV  Cic.  Ju'/ic'o  ut  drulvr  diiwuunum  perstquatur V  Id.; 
Tvhere  Jiiri  potest  f  may  be  supplied. 

(i.)  So,  in  the  Ordtio  ohliqua,  the  words  signifying  said,  sayinij,  etc.,  are  often 
omitted,  or  implied  in  a  preceding  verb  or  jJirasc;  as,  Jd  jdi^ile  effici  posse, 
m'A.  dixit.  Nep.    Quern  siijuum  d\\.\.\WMxn  fu(jitntibiist  Curt. 
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Rem.  .3.  The  infinitive  is  sometimes  to  be  supplied;  and  €sse  and  fuisse 
■with  a  predicate  adjective,  and  also  in  tlie  compound  forms  of  tlie  infinitive, 
both  active  and  passive,  are  commonly  omitted,  especially  after  verbs  of  sai/- 
iny^  Oiinkinri^  hwwiny,  awl  per<:*.i>:')n<i ;  as,  Vos  coijnvvi  fwtes.  Sail.  Qtiem  pul- 
snm  memerad.  Tac. — So,  also,  with  the  infinitive  perfect  passive  when  depend- 
ing on  r6li\  nvlo,  iiijno,  and  uporfet;  as,  ArMksrentt  nwrem  gesluni  6pofiuit,  Tcr. 
(iitod  jam  prideni  factum  dpuHuil.  Cic. — Sometimes  in  a  relative  clause  an  in- 
finitive is  to  be  supplied  from  the  finite  verb  of  the  main  proposition;  as, 
Qiiox  vdliiit  cmn-cs  inler/ctiL,  soil.  inUrJlcere.  Ne  Ulain  quidem  consequuntur, 
qnim  jiiitaut^  (/rdtiam;  i.  e.  qaam  se  ccnsecHlilros  p&taiii.  Cic. 

THK  INFINITIVE  Y>riTKOUT  A  S  UBJEGT- ACCUSATIVE. 

§  271.     The  infinitive,  ■without  a  subject-accusative,  is  used  after 

verbs  denoting  ability^  obligatioiij  intentlan  or  endeavor ;  after  verba 

signifying  to  begin,  continue,  cense,  abstain,  dare,  fear,  hesitate,  or  be 

wont  ,■  and  after  the  passive  of  verbs  of  saying,  believing,  reckoning, 

etc. 

Note  1.  To  these  classes  belong  f>ossum,  gueo,  niqu-eo,  valeo,  dsbeo;  cUro,  cegito, 
etlrfnw.  stdlno,  conslttuo,  iiistituo,  pdro ;  cdnor,  nztor,  tenrlo,  contendo,  tento,  matvro-, 
yrHpiro,  n^ip'crlior,  perscvcro, ; — capi,  inci]iio,  jifrgo,  dSflno,  dcsisto,  ivtermitto,  parco, 
tfciifo ;  Sijlen^  a.ssiief-co,  consuesco,  insuesco ;  autleo,  vireor,  tnCtuo,  rifonntdo,  tlmeo, 
hcrfo,  dubitn  ; — nudior,  cr£dor,  existtmor,  fSror,  nigor,nantior,  pcMbeor,  piitur,  trader, 
jftbfor,  vVhor,  and  cOgor. 

Note  2.  When  the  preceding  verbs  are  joined  with  esse,  haberi,  judicdri, 
tidiri,  etc.,  the  predicate  noun  or  adjective  is  put  in  the  nominative;  as,  Sdkt 
tristis  lideri;  rt«(/e  sapiens  esse;  aejiii  mihi  molestus  esst;  dcbcs  e«se  dillgens; 
pC'lcst  liber  esse;  and  so  also  iMrHur,  siit,  dldhit  liber  esse. 

Note  3.  The  poets,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  use  the  infinitive  after  fuqe, 
anftr,  cure,  pnric,  maneniv ;  pdveo,  refugio,  qiavro,  uryeo,  Mboro,  amo,  gaudeo, 
furo,  ealleo,  sumo,  luitlo,  reinitto,  pdlior,  jui'O,  coiijaro,  pugiio,  ivitus,  and  some 
other  verbs,  esjiecially  to  denote  a  icis}i  or  j^urjjose ;  as,  Introiit  videre.  Ter. 
Nun  te  fraiifjcra  perseqiwr.  Hor.  Non  pojmKire  2KiMtes  veniniiis.  Virg.  In  this 
construction,  the  poets  are  sometimes  imitated  by  the  later  prose  writers. 

Kejiakiv  1.  Many  of  the  %'erbs  above  enumerated,  instead  of  the  infinitive, 
may  be  followed  by  the  subjunctive  with  ut,  ne,  etc.;  and  with  some  of  them 
this  is  the  regular  construction;  as,  Senlenlium  ne  dicerct,  recusdvit.  Cic. 

Kkm.  2.  The  passives  dUvr,  trador,  feinr,  iiarror,  rq^rior,  existimor,  videOTf 
etc.,  may  either  be  used  personally,  with  the  infinitive  alone,  or  impersonally, 
f<>llowcd  by  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive.  Thus  we  may  saj',  31dier' 
Pciusdnice  eo  t^mpSre  vixisse  dicitur,  or,  Dicitur  eo  tempQre  mdtrem  PausdnicB 
vixissc.  The  mother  of  Pausanias  is  said  to  have  been  living.. ..or.  It  is  said 
that  the  mother  of  Pausanias  was  living....  Nep.  The  former  construction  is 
more  comn^on  especially  with  videor,  see  ^  272,  R.  6;  but  the  latter  is  frequent 
with  niuHidtur,  and  very  common  with  the  compound  tenses,  truditum  est, 
i»-6dUum  est,  etc.,  and  with  the  participle  future  passive;  as,  credcndum  est, 
tntcllif/eiidum  est,  etc. ;  as.  Quorum  ncmmem  idlan  fuisse  credendum,  etc.  Cic. 

{{km.  .3.  The  infinitive  without  a  subject  is  used  after  a  verb,  only  when  it 
denotes  an  action  or  state  of  the  subject  of  that  verb. 

IJior.  4.  Tiie  verbs  to  ivkh  or  desire,  vdlo,  nolo,  mdlo;  cupio,  opto,  studeo,  have 
a  twofold  construction: — the  infinitive  without  a  subject-accusative  is  used 
after  them,  when  the  subject  remains  the  same;  and  when  followed  by  esse, 
hdbh-i,  etc.,  the  predicate-noun  or  adjective  is  in  the  nominative; — but  tho 
accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  used  when  the  subject  is  changed,  or  when  a 
reflexive  jironoun  of  the  same  person  follows.  We  say,  therefore,  rdlo  erudltus 
/rV'(7,  and  on  the  other  hand,  r()/o  <e  eruilitum  fieri,  and  vdlo  me  erudltum  fieri. 
bo,  Vdlo  is  esse,  qutm  tu  me  esse  ivluisd.  Cic  Cu2iio  me  esse  clcmentein,  cupio — 
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me  non  dissStiitian  T5deri.  Id. ;  or,  omittjuj^  the  prcsnoun,  dipio  esM  clb-mens  nee 
disstJlutus  ffderi. —  Oinms  hOiitines  qui  sese  student  prcegture  citerh  animahbug, 
etc.  SaD. 

Note  4.  Yolo  is  used  with  the  present  infinitive  passiTe;  as,  Me  amari  vdh, 
I  wisli  to  be  beloved;  hoc  telini  inlelliyi,  I  wish  this  to  be  understood;  and  also 
■with  the  infinitive  perfect  passive  to  denote  the  eager  desire  that  something 
Bhould  be  instantly  accomplished;  as,  Lrt/iiti  quod  erant  ajijydlati  sriperbiug, 
CtS'rim'hum  prdret  regfri — esstinctTiin  esse  ruluei-unt.  Cic. ;  bnt  it  occurs  most 
freqHently  with  the  omission  of  tgte  ;  as,  hoc  factnm  vOlo;  nunc  illos  coromoni- 
tos  nelim;  so,  pairiam  exstinctain  cupii. 

NoTTE  5.  TIic  nominative  -with  the  infinitive  after  verbs  of  saying,  j>erceiv- 
ing,  etc.  (4  272),  is  rare  even  in  poetry,  and  is  an  imitation  of  the  Gieek  idiom, 
•which  requires  the  nominative  yi'xth.  the  infinitive  when  the  same  subject  re- 
mains; as,  Phaithis  Hit,  i/uem  vvUlk,  hotpUa,  ah  fnisse  ndvium  ctlenimns. 
Catnll.  Uuia  retiilit  Ajax  esse  Jmnt  nfpos,  instead  of  st  e$sie  Jvvis  nepHem, 
Ovid.     Stngit  medios  delapsus  in  kvgtes,  instead  of  »e  dehpmtm  esit.  Vjrg. 

THE    INFIKITIVE    WITH    A    SUB  JE  CT- A  C  CUS  ATI  VE. 

§  272,     The  infinitive  ivith  a  subject-accusative  follows  verbs 
of  aai/inf/,  thinklnf),  knowing,  perceicmg,  and  the  like ;  as, 

Videbat,  id  non  posse ^ficri,  He  saw  that  that  conld  not  be  done.  Nep.  Sentit 
anijnug,  «c  sua  ri,  rwn  ahfna,  im'wrri.  Cic.  Atidjvi  ie  vcmre.  Jle  in  I'Jus  pMes- 
iiHe  (i\%\  ^ore.  Id.  Affivm;mt  miliUim  Jiiceve  diiimog.  Liv.  5^/>e  venit  ad  anres 
meas,  ie  i»liid  nfmis  cri'trro  dKire.  Cic-  Earn  pu<jna>n  ad  Pen'igiam  putjnatam 
(isie),  qu'ulam  anctores  snnt.  Liv, 

Note  1.  This  role  includes  all  such  verba  and  phrases  as  denote  the  exeirise  of  ths 
extgmal  senses  and  intellectual  Sirnlfics,  or  the  commonication  of  thought  to  ethers; 
as,  audio,  video,  ffntjo,  anmifidrerto,  cos;nosro,  inlelligo,  percipio,  disco,  sci»,  nescio, 
censcn,  spSro,  de»pero,  rCglto,  jftilico,  credo,  arbitror,  ptito,  Splnor,  diico,  stdtuo,  mimini, 
ricordor,  oUiviscor,  opinio  est,  spes  e.yt,  etc.; — dtro,  tradn.  prodo,  srrlbo,  rSfSro,  nana, 
nuntio,  confinno,  negn,  ostendo,  inilico,  i/Sceo,  certiorem  fdcio,  dlmonstro,  pHrhlheiy, 
promittn,  poUireor,  apondeo,  etc. ;  but  with  Jncfit  of  these  a  different  constrnctkm  often 
ocenrs.     See  §  273. 

Note  2.  The  propositions,  whose  subjects  are  thtis  put  jn  the  apcnsative  and  their 
verbs  in  the  infinitive,  are  those  which  are  diractli/  dependent  on  the  verba  of  sa)  ing 
and  perceiving.  Respecting  the  claoses  inserted  in  such  dependent  propositions,  see 
}  266,  1. 

Note  3.  (n.)  When  a  relative  clanse  inserted  in  a  proposition  containing 
the  accvssative  with  the  infinitive,  has  the  same  verb  .^s  the  proposition  in 
■which  it  is  inserted,  bnt  s^ich  verb  is  not  repeated,  the  notin  which 'is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rel.atire  clanse  is  also  piit  by  attraction  in  the  accusative;  as,  Te 
guspivor  eisdem  rebus,  qiiibns  me  ipsnm,  commdvcn.  If  the  verb  is  expressed 
\fe  TTiTist  ^ny,  eiadetn  rcbiig  conDitijvtri,  quibits  (ego)  ipse  commoveor.  So,  also, 
in  inserted  relative  clauses  wliere  the  verb,  if  expressed,  wonld  be  in  the  sub- 
jnnctive,  (see  ^266,  2.);  as,  (  Vet-reg)  al'bat  »e  tantldtm  teglimagge,  quanti  Sacer- 
dotem,  for  quanii  Sdcerdog  ceglimagget.  Cic.  ConfitHvr  #e  m  ea  parte  fuiige  qua 
te,  qua  virum  (mini  Inude  diynum  patreni  tuurn.  Id. 

(6.)  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  particle  quam  after  a  comparative,  see 
^  256,  R.  5,  (a.)  Bnt  sometimes  when  qwim  connects  a  clanse  to  a  preceding 
proposition  containing  the  acensative  with  tlie  infinitive,  the  same  constrnction 
follows  that  precedes  quam,  even  when  the  verb  of  the  latter  clause  is  express- 
ed; as,  Nonne  iibi  ajjirmdri  quidvis  me  pdtiug  perpesgfirnm,  quam  ex  Itaiid  ad 
beUum  civile  me  exiturum;  instead  ^i  quam  exlrem  or  quam  ttt  exirem.  Cic. 

(f.)  In  long  speeches  in  the  drdlio  obl'tqua,  relative  clauses,  having  a  verb 
of  their  own  which  shonld  properly  be  in  the  subjunctive,  are  put  in  the  ac- 
cusative with  the  infinitive,  if  the  relative  clause  is  not  subordinate  to  tlie  one 
■with  the  iuiiiijtive,  aad  which  is  governed  by  a  verb  of  saying  or  perceiving, 
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but  is  rat\ier  coordinate  with  it;  in  which  case  the  relative  is  equivalent  to  the 
demonstrative  with  et;  as.  Nam  iUMvum  urbem  ut  jn-dpiignnculum  oppositimi  esse 
barlx'iris,  apud  qiumi  jam  bis  classes  ri'ffias  fi-iisse  naufrdcjiutn  ;  for  et  apud  mm 
jam  bis,  etc. — In  Livy  and  Tacitus  the  siime  construction  sometimes  occurs 
even  after  conjunctions ;  as  after  qutim  in  the  sense  of '  while,'  see  §  263, 5,  K.  3 ; 
after  quamquam  on  account  of  its  absolute  signification,  see  §  198,  4,  and  after 
quia. 

Note  4.  The  personal  pronouns,  which,  with  the  other  moods,  are  expressed 
onlv  when  tliev  are  emphatic,  must  be  always  expressed  in  the  accusative 
with  the  infinitive.  The  verbs  'to  promise'  and  'to  hope'  are  in  English 
usually  joined  with  the  infinitive  present  without  a  pronoun,  but  in  Latin  not 
onlv  is  the  pronoun  expressed,  but  the  infinitive  which  follows  is  in  the  future; 
as,'' He  promised  to  come,'  is  in  Latin,  Pivmisit  se  vent&rum  (scil.  e^€,  see 
\  270,  R.  3).  But  the  infinitive  present  sometimes  occurs  after  these  verbs; 
as,  rullhentur  obsides  dare,  Cais.  B.  G.  4,  21;  and  the  pronoun  is  occasionally 
omitted,  see  §  239,  R.  2  and  3. 

Rkjiark  1.  When  ambiraity  would  arise  from  the  subject  and  the  object 
of  the  verb  being  l)oth  in  the  accusative,  the  passive  infinitive  is  substituted 
for  the  active,  by  which  means  the  subject  is  put  in  the  ablative,  or  in  the 
accusative  with  pe/- ;  as,  A'e  fando  qiddam  audltum  est,  crdcodUum  violdtum  esse 
ab  /Egyptio;  instead  of  iEgyptium  crdiudiliim  lidlasse.  Cic. 

Rem.  2,  After  verbs  of  saving,  thinking,  etc.,  the  conjunction  (}iat  is  omitted 
in  translating  from  English  into  Latin,  and  the  subject  of  the  dependent  clause 
is  put  in  the  accusative,  and  its  verb  in  the  infinitive. 

Rem.  3.  The  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  sometimes  rendered  into  Eng- 
lisli  by  a  similar  form;  as.  Si  vis  me  flere,  If  you  wish  me  to  weep.  Hon;  but 
the  dependent  clause  is  more  frequently  connected  to  the  verb  of  saying,  etc., 
by  the  conjunction  that,  and  the  uifinitive  translated  by  the  indicative  or  po- 
tential mood ;  as,  Sentlmm  nivem  esse  albam,  We  perceive  tJiat  stww  is  white. 
€ic.  Sometimes  the  dependent  clause  is  annexed  to  the  other  without  the 
conjunction;  as,  Credunt  se  negllgi.  They  think  Oiey  are  netjkcted.  Ter. 

Rem.  4.  A  present  infinitive  corresponds  to  the  imperfect  indicative,  when 
with  an  accusative  it  follows  a  preterite  tense;  as.  Dixit  Qvsd rem  venire,  He 
said  that  Casar  was  comiii;/.  C-xs.  In  like  manner  the  perfect  infinitive  with 
an  accusative  after  a  preterite  tense  corresponds  to  the  pluperfect  indicative; 
as,  Dixit  QBScirem  venisse.  He  said  that  Caisar  had  come.    See  §  268,  2. 

Rem.  5.  The  present  infinitive,  after  verbs  of  sense,  is  often  equivalent  to 
the  present  participle;  as,  Surgere  i-idel  liiiinm,Ee  sees  the  moon  (to  rise) 
rising.  Virg.  Arma  rutilare  videut.  Id.  Vidcbis  collucere  faces.  Id.  Nee 
Zeph^ros  audis  spii-iive'i  Do  you  not  hear  the  zephyrs  blowing?  Id.  Smjye  hoc 
7)uijores  rmtu  dicere  audici.  Cic.  The  two  constructions  are  sometimes  united; 
as.  Medium  video  discedere  ccelani,  palantesjwe  polo  stellas.  Virg. 

Rem.  6.  The  subject-accusative  after  verbs  of  saying,  showing,  and  believing; 
as,  duo,  ncgo,  trado,  fero,  memoro,  narro,  nuntio,  perhibeo,  prodo,  scrlbo,  de- 
tnoiistro,  oslendo,  argim,  credo,  puto,  existimo,  and  the  like,  and  also  after  jubeo, 
veto,  and  2)r6hiheo,  is  regarded  also  as  the  accusative  of  the  object  after  these 
verbs;  and  hence  such  verbs  are  used  also  in  the  passive,  the  accusative  of  the 
active  voice  becoming,  as  usual,  the  nominative  of  the  passive.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  when  their  subject  is  indefinite;  as,  Dicunt  (they  or  people  say) 
me  virum  prdbum  esse,  or  d'lcor  vir  prObus  esse.  So,  Vetdmur  hoc  fdcere,  instead 
of,  Nos  hoc  fCicere  vetant.  Instead  also  of  the  impersonal  videtur  (it  appears) 
followed  by  the  infinitive  with. its  subject-accusative,  it  is  common  to  say 
pei-sonally,  videor,  vidiiris,  etc.,  with  the  infinitive;  as,  v'ideor  erra^e,  it  appears 
that  I  have  erred. 

25 
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INFINITIVE    AND    SUBJUNCTIVE    CLAUSES. 

§  373.  When  the  piii-ticle  that,  in  English,  introduces  a 
clause  denoting  a  purpose,  object,  or  result,  it  is  a  sign  of  the 
subjunctive  in  Latin,  and  is  to  be  expressed  by  ut,  etc. ;  but 
otherwise  it  is  usually  the  sign  of  the  accusative  with  the  infini- 
tive.   Ct:  §§  262  and  272. 

1.  (a.)  Verbs  of  endeavoring  and  resolving  take  after  them  the  in- 
finitive and  more  rarely  the  subjunctive,  when  the  subject  remains 
the  same ;  but  when  the  subject  is  changed,  they  take  the  subjunc- 
tive only. 

Note  1.  Such  are  stadw.  rmistltuo.  dccernn,  tevto,  tahoro,  pHro,  m?rfitoT,  euro,  nltor, 
eontenrlo,  confiliinn  cdpio,  dninuon  or  in  cmimiim  indftco.  Cf.  ^  271,  N.  1.  After  (5/)5- 
Tam  do,  I  exert  myself,  id.  hoc,  or  illiid  ago,  I  endeavor,  nihil  antl'/uius  hdbeo  or  duco 
jffo/??,  nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  me,  and  video  for  ciiro,  the  subjnnctiye  is  al- 
most esclnsively  used. 

(i.)  Verbs  of  effecting  are  construed  with  ut  or  ne  and  the  sub- 
junctive. 

Note  2.  Such  are  facio,  efftcio.  jter/irio,  Ivinco,  pert-inro,  impftro,  afflqiinr,  consf- 
quor,  etc.  Bnt  facSre  '  to  eCTect  '  occurs  in  Cic.  Brut.  38,  in  connection  with  the  accnsa- 
tive  and  inQnitire  passive. 

Note  3.  Facio  with  ut  is  also  nsed  as  a  periphrasis  for  the  indicative;  a», 
Invltus  (juidtm  feci,  ut  L.  Floimmum  e  senoiu  ijicerem,  for  invitus  ejC'ti.  Cic. — 
Fac,  'stippose'  or  'gmnting,'  and  eff'icere,  '  to  prove,'  take  tlie  accusative  with  • 
the  infinitive;  but  the  passive  efficitnr,  'it  follows,'  takes  also  the  subjunctive. 
— Fdcere,  '  to  introduce '  or  '  represent,'  is  joined  with  a  present  or  perfect 
participle;  ni^,  luelium  tt  Snpionem  facimus  admirantes.  Cic.  In  the  passive 
the  accusative  also  with  the  infinitive  is  found,  there  being  no  present  par- 
ticiple ;  as,  Isocratem  PkUo  laudari  f  acit  a  Socriite.  Cic. 

2.  Verbs  sij^ifying  to  rer/ucit,  to  demand,  to  admonish,  to  advise,  to 
encourage,  to  command,  and  the  like,  both  when  the  subject  remains 
the  same  and  when  it  is  changed,  are  followed  by  the  subjunctive 
with  ut  or  /ic,  and  only  rarely  by  the  infinitive. 

Note  4.  (a.)  Such  are  r5go,  oro,  prlror,  pSto;  posco,  -poftulo,  flagito;  moneo,  ad- 
moneo,  conunSneo,  hortor,  cdhnrtpr,  exhortor,  fiiadeo,  persuadto,  imtituo,  (I  instruct), 
impello,  cugo,  innndo,  prrrtrribo,  ediro,  dccerno,  legem  do,  cemeo,  perpfllo,  excito,  in- 
cito,  inipSro,  etc.;  as,  Te  nan  hortor  solum,  sed  itiam  5ro,  ut  tuia  ?nejite  in  rempubticnin 
incumba.s.  Cic. 

(b.)  In  the  poets  and  later  prose  writers  the  infinitive  more  frequently  fol- 
lows those  verbs  without  any  difference  of  meaning.  The  poets  even  use  the 
infinitive  to  express  a  purpose;  as,  Protetis  peiiis  i'(/il  alios  visOre  montes.  Hor. 

(r:.)  Nuntio,  scrllw,  mitto,  and  even  d'leo,  are  followed  by  the  subjunctive, 
when  they  imply  an  injunction  or  intention  that  something  should  be  done; 
as,  H(EC  nt  facias,  scribo.  Cic. 

(d.)  Jiibeo  and  rcio  commonly  take  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  but 
sometimes  the  subjunctive  with  or  rarely  without  tit.  Sometimes,  with  the 
infinitive,  tlie  person  to  whom  the  command  is  given  is  omitted,  especially 
when  it  is  either  obvious  from  tlie  nature  of  the  command  or  indefinite;  as, 
Custra  vim'ire  jubet,  i^cW.  nulitcs.  Cues.  Lex  recte /u':ere  jObei,  scil.  homines. 
Cic.  With  the  subjunctive  the  .iative  of  the  person  sometimes  follows  j!/i!>et)  ; 
as,  Bnti-Muhi)  jtis.ut,  tasitri/eret.  'fac. — hn/xro  is  sometimes  followed  by  tho 
accusative  with  the  infinitive  passive;  and  so  also  is  censeo,  I  vote,  or,  I  ordain. 
The  latter  is  often  construed  with  the  participle  in  dus  with  essa  expressed  or 
understood;  as,  CarthOijinem  dilenduM  cmieo. 
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(c.)  M 6nf o  ?,r)i\  admSneo,  '  I  remind,' and  ^Jersiwcfeo,  'I  convince,'  take  tlit 
accusative  with  tlie  intinitive. 

3.  (a.)  In  the  oratio  ob'h/ua,  the  construction  of  the  accusative  witl 
the  infinitive,  is  exchanged  for  that  of  the  subjunctive,  to  denote  pos- 
sibility, liberty,  duty,  etc. ;  as, 

Vh-fjinius  inuni  Aji.  Clmtdium  li'gum  cxpertem  esse  aiebai :  respictrent  tribunal 
hdmiius  casUUiim  omnium,  scelerani.  Liv. 

(6.)  On  the  contrary,  when  the  subjunctive  has  been  used  after  a  verb  of 
requesting,  coinmandino;,  etc.,  tlie  construction  often  passes  into  that  of  the 
accusative  with  the  infinitive;  the  verb  of  saying  being  considered  as  implied 
in  the  verb  of  requesting,  etc.;  as,  Orabal  ne  se  nt  parruidam  I'lbei'ftm.  aversa- 
rentur:  Mi  vitam  fUiae  sua  cdriorem  fuisse,  si....  Liv.    Cf.  \  270,  K.  2,  (i.) 

4.  (a.)  Verbs  which  denote  tcillinfjness.,  unwillingness,  permission, 
and  necessiUj,  commonly  take  the  infinitive,  or  the  accusative  with  the 
infinitive,  but  sometimes  the  subjunctive. 

Note  5.  Such  are  fute,  nolo,  main,  opto,  pr-nnitto,  patior,  .stno,  concciio,  tfcet,  prOh. 
beo.  u/iortrt,  and  Kcce.'ise  est.  <Jf.  }  271,  R.  4.  Voln  lit  is  used  to  express  a  strong  em 
pilosis.     N^lo  is  not  construed  with  the  subjuBctiFe. 

(J.)  An  infinitive  passive  without  a  subject  is  sometimes  used  with  dportet; 
as.  Noil  diMtuit  rt-iictas,  sciJ.  esse  anciUns.  Ter.  Ut  ui  erat,  mansum  tdmen 
d/x»'tui/,  scil.  esse.  Id.  N^on  jMabarU  de  tali  viro  sitspiciorUbus  dportere  judicari, 
Kej). 

(c.)  Some  other  verbs  which  regularly  take  the  accusative  with  the  infini- 
tive after  them,  are  occasionally  followed  by  the  subjunctive. 

5.  Quod,  '  that,'  commonly  with  the  indicative,  introduces  a  sub- 
stantive clause  containing  the  explanation  or  ground  of  the  predicate 
or  of  some  other  word  in  the  principal  clause. 

Remxiik.  The  subjunctive  follows  quod  in  those  cases  only  in  which  the 
clause  expresses  the  view  or  sentiment  of  some  other  person  than  the  writer 
or  speaker.    Cf.  ^  266,  3. 

Quod  is  used: — 

(1.)  After  such  expressions  as  bene,  male,  pi-udenter  facio ;  bene,  male  Jit; 
evenit,  accidit,  and  the  like;  prtBtcreo,  miito ;  and  generally  adde,  accedii,  etc.; 
as.  Bene  /mis,  quod  me  adjuvas. 

(2.)  To  introduce  the  explanation  of  a  noun,  pronoun,  or  pronominal  adverb 
in  the  principal  clause ;  &s,  3fagnum  beneficium  est  ndtiircB,  quod  necesse  est 
tJiuri. 

(3.)  After  verbs  signifying  an  affection  of  the  mind,  and  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  sudi  feeling  ;  and  also  after  verbs  of  /^raising,  censuring,  accusing,  and 
thard:ing. 

Note  6.  Such  are  gaudeo,  delector,  gratutn,  or  jucundum  at  viihi,  angor,  ditto,  cpgre, 
n)ulf.<te.  or  gravitcr  flro,  succeiiseo,  jianltet,  miror,  adniiror,  glorior,  gratulor,  gratiaa 
iigo,  ijuSror,  inilignor,  and  others  of  similar  meaning ;  as,  Sclpio  so?/ie  quSrubatur,  quod 
omnViiix  in  rchiis  homines  dlligentiures  essent,  ul,  etc.  Cie.  Gaudeo  quod  te  inter- 
pellrivj.  Id.  Qaoi  spiratis.  nuod  rocem  mittlt's.  ({MoA  formas  hOmmum  habStis,  indig- 
nantar.  Liv.  Cato  mlrari  se  aicbat,  quod  noii  rldSret  karuspex,  hdrusplcein  quitm  vide- 
rtit.  Cic. 

Note  7.  After  those  verbs  which  express  the  feeling  of  joy,  grief,  etc. ;  as, 
gnudeo,  duko^  mlror,  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  is  more  commonly 
found,  but  those  which  denote  the  outward  expression  of  such  feeling  are  more 
commonly  construed  with  qttod ;  but  sometimes  this  distiuetion  is  reversed. 
Urululur  is  commouly  joined  with  quod. 
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NoTK  8.  A  purely  objective  proposition  is  expressed  hv  qtwrl  only  when  it 
depends  upon  addo^  (generally  in  the  imperative  adda),  or  iijion  facio  joined 
^vith  an  adverb ;  -a^,  kAAc  c\\xoA  pidies  tibi  cre»c'd  oimms.  Hor.  Adde  hue  qnod 
mercem  sine  JTtcis  f/estat.  Id.  Fecit  humrinlter  Lhiniiis,  quod  ml  me  reopen  r'n'U. 
Cic.  In  all  other  cases  the  infinitive  is  employed  in  purely  objective  ])ropo- 
sitions. 

6.  By  the  infinitive,  with  or  without  a  subject-accusative,  a  proposition  is 
expressed  as  a //iOT/f/^(^,  so  that  it  resembles  an  abstract  noiui ;  l-iw  quod,  with 
the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive,  it  is  represented  simply  as  ajait.  To  the 
latter  is  frequently  joined  hoc,  id,  illud,  islud,  or  hue,  etc.;  as,  Illnd  qiior/iie  nofds 
accedit  incommddum,  quod  M.  Junius  uhest.  Cic.  Hue  ncccdrbat,  quotl,  etc.  Sal!. 
Quod  generally  refers  to  past  time,  and  hence  it  is  preferable  to  say,  Grfitiasi- 
mum  mllii  est,  qnod  ad  me  tua  munu  scripsisti;  but  with  the  infinitive,  Gjiitiasi- 
mum  mihi  est  te  bene  Viilere. 

(a.)  Quod,  with  the  indicative,  in  the  sense  of  as  to,  or  mifh  ref/ard  to,  is  used 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  especially  in  letters,  in  repeating  an  expression 
of  a  person  for  the  piu'pose  of  answering  it ;  as,  Quod  mdum  me  AnamemvOneni 
temulciri  pitas,  falleris.  Nep.  Quod  scribis  te  velle  si'ire,  qui  sit  reipMUce  status : 
summa  dissensio  est.  Cic.  Sentences  thus  introduced  by  quod  are  in  no  gram- 
matical connection  with  the  verb  that  follows  them.    See  §  206,  (14.) 

(b.)  Quod  is  used  in  explanatory  or  periphrastic  propositions  which  refer  to 
a  preceding  demostrative  pronoun,  as  hoc,  id,  etc.,  unless  such  prononn  be 
added  pleonastically,  in  the  nominative  or  accusative,  to  verbs  governing  tlie 
accusative  with  the  infinitive;  as,  Mihi  quidem  videntur  hdmines  hac  re  maxime 
bdluis  jM-cesldre,  quod  loqid  possunt.  Cic. 

Note  9.  The  construction  of  the  infinitive  resembles,  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  that  of  a  noun  in  the  singular  number  and  neuter 
gender : — 

(a.)  Like  a  noun,  it  may  have  an  adjective  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it ;  as, 
Totura  hoc  philosophari  displicet.  Cic.  Quum  vivere  ipsum  iuipe  sit  7iOhis.  Id. 
Me  hoc  ipsum  nihil  agere  delectat.  Id.  ]\Ieum  intelligere  mdlCi  pecunid  vtndo. 
Petr.    See  \  205,  R.  8. 

(6.)  It  may  be  followed  by  a  limiting  genitive;  as,  Ciijus  non  dimicare  fuit 
viiicere.  Val.  Max. 

(c.)  It  may  be  either  the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb.  See  §§  209,  R.  3,  (5,) 
and  229,  R.  5.  It  may  also  be  used  after  neuter  verbs,  like  an  accusative, 
depending  on  a  preposition  understood;  as,  Te  accepisse  ineas  lltiras  (jaiuho. 
Ter.    See  §§  232,  (2,)  and  273,  5. 

(d.)  It  is  also  used  like  a  predicate-nominative;  as,  Vldere  est  perspicCre 
aliqiud.  Cic.    See  §  210. 

(e.)  It  may,  like  a  genitive,  limit  the  signification  of  an  adjective  or  noun. 
•  See  §  270,  R.  1. 

{/.)  It  may,  like  an  accusative,  depend  on  a  preposition ;  as,  Arislo  et  Pifi-rho 
inter  optime  viilere  et  (jruvissune  asgrotare,  nihil  prorsus  d'lcebant  intensse.  Cic. 
Quod  cnmen  d'lcis  praater  amasse  meumf  Ovid.  Inveniet  nil  sibi  Iccjutiim,  pneter 
plorare.  Hor. 

(q.)  It  is  used  also  like  an  ablative;  as,  Aud'do  rcgem  in  Sidliam  tendere. 
Sal'l. 

(h.)  Sometimes,  also,  especially  in  the  poets,  it  denotes  a  purpose,  like  a 
participle  in  dus,  (see  ^  274,  R.  7.);  as,  Loricam  dunul  habere  vivo.  Virg. ;  or 
like  a  dative  of  the  end,  (see  §  227.) 

PARTICIPLES. 

§  274.  1.  Participles  are  followed  by  the  same  cases  and 
constructions  as  theii*  verba ;  as, 
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Quldam,  poSta  rwminaliis,  A  certain  one,  called  a  poet.  Cic.  Catulonim  oblita 
lecBiia,  The  lioness  forgetful  of  her  whelps.  Virg.  Faventes  riihvis,  Cai-tliayinie7i^ 
sium,  Favoring  the  interests  of  the  Carthaginians.  Liv.  Tendens  ad  sldira  pal- 
mas.  Virg.  AcciisaUis  rei  cajntalis.  Cic.  Prima  dkte  mihi  summd  dlcende  Ca- 
milla.. Hor.  Omina  doctus.  Stat.  Casus  abies  visui'a  nidrlnos.  Id.  Cdntun  ar- 
bore  vwntes.  Ovid.  Parcendum  esl  tt-neris.  Juv.  Utendum  est  aetate.  Ovid. 
L.  Brutus  arcens  reditu  tyrannum,  in  pi-celio  amcidit.  Cic. 

2.  The  present,  perfect,  and  future  active  participles,  denote  re- 
spectively an  action  which  is  present,  past,  or  future,  in  reference  to 
the  time  of  tlie  verb  with  which  they  are  connected ;  as, 

Simul  hoc  dicens  attolUt  se.  Virg.  Turn  ad  Thraseam  in  ko7-tis  agentem  mis- 
sus esL  Tac.  Tarnum  fugientem  hxc  terra  vidiblt  f  Virg.  Qui  missus  ab  Arr/is 
lialCi  consederat  urbe.  Id.  Lamia  raunere  (edilitiltis  perfunctus,  petii-  prcEturam. 
Cic.  Jussus  lum  fide  poenas  luam.  Hor.  Juvenis  medios  moriturus  in  hosles 
irruit.  Virg.  Peiltiirus  iiijctii  sise  in  at/men.  Id.  Ilia  tibi  ventura  bella  exjje- 
diel.  Id. 

Note.  The  participle  expresses  the  action  or  state  of  the  verb,  and  also 
marks  its  complete  or  incomplete  state  or  condition.  Cf.  §  144,  1-3.  Except, 
however,  in  deponent  verbs,  the  Latin  language  has  no  active  participle  de- 
noting a  completed  action,  equivalent  to  the  English  '  having  written,'  nor  any 
passive  participle  denoting  a  state  of  suft'ering  still  going  on,  equivalent  to  the 
English  present  participle  '  being  loved.' 

Remark  1.  The  present  participle,  particularly  that  of  tlie  verb  eo,  some- 
times denotes  that  which  is  about  to  be  done;  as,  Interclusit  hiems,  et  tenitit 
Ausler  euntes,  ....  as  the^'  weie  ou  the  point  of  going.  Virg.  Nee  nos  via  fallit 
euntes.  Id. 

Rem.  2.  (a.)  The  present  participle,  also,  sometimes  denotes  a  purpose;  as, 
Ibant,  orantes  veniam,... .to  sue  for  favor....  Virg.  Eunjpylum  scJtantem  ordet'da 
Phcehi  mittimus.  Id.  (b.)  It  is  also  used  to  express  a  state  or  condition,  where, 
in  English,  a  substantive  is  employed  with  a  preposition;  as,  ignorans,  from 
ignorance;  miituens,  from  fear;  lonsidCUum  jx'teii.i,  in  his  suit  for  the  consulship; 
omiie  malum  nascens  facile  upprimilur, — in  its  origin. 

Rem.  3.  (n.)  The  perfect  participle  passive,  especially  in  the  poets,  often 
denotes  the  result  of  a  past  action,  and  thus  supplies  the  place  of  a  present 
participle  passive;  as,  NOius  rrulat  phta  tectus  ctlli(/ine... .covered  with  pitciiv 
darkness.  Ovid.    Cf.  Virg.  ^n.  1,  480;  2,  277;  4,  72,  589;  5,  113,  708;  6,  335 
Georg.  1,  204.     It  is  often  to  be  translated  by  a  present  active  participle;  at 
Mann  pectus  percussa  daorum,  farenlesque  abscissa  cumns,  i.  e.  penutiau,  ab- 
sdivJetis.  Virg.    'Yunsx  pectOra  paliiiis.    Id.     So,   also,  sOlitus,  ausus,  fUus,  am 
the  perfect  partici|)les  of  deponent  verbs;  as,  Lonrpim  cnntu  sdlata  Idborem.  Id. 
\'ox  aud'dur  fractos  sdnitus  iniitata  tubai'iim.  Id.    Diciiidcus  Ciesarem  complexus. 
cbsecrdre  ceepit.  Ca3s.     ConcrStos  santjuine  cr'ines  (jcrens.  Virg.    Tonsis  in  val- 
libus,  i.  e.  qufE  tondentur.  Id. 

(i.)  The  perfect  jiurticiple  of  a  preceding  verb  is  often  used  in  a  succeeding 
clause,  to  express  the  completion  of  an  action;  as,  Exercitum  fnnd'it  fugatque, 
fusum  perslquUur.  Liv.     This  idiom  frequently  occurs  in  Ovid. 

Rem.  4.  Hdbeo,  with  perfect  participles  denoting  knowledge  and  determina- 
tion; as,  loymtum,  perspectuni,  pe/xeptU7n,  comprfhensum,  explordtum,  stdtfUuin. 
constltutum,  dilibirdium,  persudsum  mdn  hdbeo,  etc.,  forms  a  periphrasis,  like  the. 
passive  verb  in  English,  and  equivalent  to  cvf/non,  jjerspexi,  perci^pi,  etc.,  in- 
stead of  the  verb  of  the  participle;  as,  Clodii  d"jmum  perspectum  or  cognitun: 
hdbeo  ;  for  perspexi,  etc.,  I  perceive,  l^now.  r'ersudsum  mihi  hdbeo  and  persud- 
sissimum  hdbeo  are  used  only  in  the  neuter  gender  and  with  an  accusative  with 
the  infinitive  in  the  sense  of  mihi  persudsi  or  pcrsudsum  mihi  est.  When  hdbeo 
with  any  other  participle  than  those  above  indicated  is  used,  it  expresses  more 
than  the  ordinary  perfect  active;  as.  Quod  7ne  hortdris  ut  absolvain  ;  habeo  ab- 
Bolutam  suave  ipos  ad  Ciesdrem;  i.  e.  I  have  it  ready.  Cic.  Do,  reddo,  cUro, 
25* 
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teneo,  possideo,  anil  yn'issum  facio,  are  sometimes  so  construed  with   participles; 
as,  Missam  Iram  ficiei,  for  mitM.  Ter.    Bvsits  victos  dare,  for  vincere.  Sail. 

Rem.  5.  (a.)  The  passive  participles  may  supply  the  place  of  a  verbal  noun 
in  io  or  us,  the  perfect  being  employed  to  represent  an  action  as  completed, 
and  the  future  when  it  is  conceived  as  still  incomplete ;  as,  Ante  Romam  condi- 
tam,  Before  the  building  of  Kovne.  Cic.  Qmsilia  urbis  delendaB,  Plans  for  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  Id.  See  §  275,  II.  With  the  limitations  about  to  be 
made  in  regard  to  the  nominative,  this  construction  is  used  in  all  the  cases, 
and  even  when  they  are  governed  by  the  prepositions,  ad,  ante,  ob,  ])ost,  prop- 
ter; «6  and  ex;  as,  Hce  lUerce  recltatte  magnum  luctum  fevtrunt,  Tlie  reading 
of  this  letter.  Liv.  Tdrentum  cn\iiv.m,  The  taking  of  Tarentum.  Ob  rtceptum 
Jlannlhdlem,  On  account  of  the  reception  of  Hannibal.  Slbi  qulsgue  C£esi  rei/is 
expetebat  decus.  The  glory  of  killing,  or,  of  having  killed  the  king.  Propter 
Africam  domitam.  Lutrop.  Ante  Epaminondam  natum.  Nep.  Post  Christum 
iiatum.  vlft  condita  wrie  ac?  lib er.atam.  Liv.  The  oblique  cases  only  of  partici- 
ples in  diis  are  used  in  this  niarmer  as  the  nominative  denotes  necessity,  (see 
Item.  8,)  and  even  the  perfect  participle  is  not  thus  used  in  the  nominative  by 
Cicero. 

(b.)  The  neuter  of  the  perfect  passive  participle  without  a  noun  is  used  by 
Livy,  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition;  as,  Tentatum  per  dictdtorem,  ut  ambo  pa- 
tricii  consules  credrentur,  rem  ad  interregnum  perduxit :  i.  e.  the  attempt,  or 
the  fact  of  the  attempt  being  made  by  the  dictator.  Compare  a  simihir  use 
of  this  participle  in  the  ablative,  ^  257,  R.  9,  (1.)  (c.) 

(c.)  The  English  '  without '  with  a  verbal  substantive;  as,  '  without  writing, 
■^vithout  having  waited,'  etc.,  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  means  of  a  negative 
noun,  adjective  or  particle  connected  with  a  participle;  as,  Ccesar  exercitiiin 
numquam  per  insldiosa  iilnera  duxit,  nisi  perspOcfilatus  locorum  $>tus,  without 
liaving  examined  the  localities.  This  form  occurs  often  with  tiie  ablative 
absolute;  as,  Aihenienses  non  exspectato  auxilio  ajJversus  ingentem  Persdrum 
ixercltuni  in  prcelium  egrediiivtur,  without  waiting  for  assistance.  So,  nnllii 
prajstitutii  c/tc,  Without  fixing  any  time.  Cic.  Jliserum  est  nihil  perficieiitem 
angi.  Id. 

Rem.  6.  (a.)  The  participle  in  rits,  especially  with  verbs  of  motion,  often 
denotes  intention  or  purpose;  as.  Ad  Jdctm  Ammonem  ptrgii  consulturus  rfe 
Orlgine  sua,  He  goes  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  consult  respecting  his  oi'igin.  Just. 

(6.)  It  is  also  used  where  in  English  a  clause  connected  by  since,  when,  al- 
though, etc.,  is  employed;  iis,  Plura  lociituros  dblre  nos  itissit.  When  or  although 
we  intended  to  say  more.  Ilercultm  Germdni,  'dun  in  prcelium  cdnunt.  Tac. 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  vised,  though  not  by  Cicero,  to  express  the  inference 
from  a  hypothetical  proposition;  as,  Kgreditur  castris  Romdnus,  vallum  inva.su- 
rus,  ni  copia  jnigna  Jieret.  And  with  the  repetition  of  the  precedhig  verb ;  as, 
Dedit  mihi  quaiituvi  maxime  pdlidt,  diiturus  amplius,  si  pdtuisset,  i.  e.  ac  dedisset 
amplius.  Plin.  Ep. 

Rem.  7.  (a.)  The  participle  in  dus,  also,  denotes  a  purpose  passively,  when 
joined  with  verbs  signifying  to  give,  to  deliver,  to  agree  Jor,  io  have,  to  receive, 
to  undertake,  etc.  Such  are  do.  Irddo,  tribuo,  attribuo,  mando,  mitto,  pei-viitto, 
conccdo,  redimo,  condiuo,  loco,  hdbeo,  accipio,  srisiipio,  rflinqno,  euro,  deposco, 
Togo;  as,  Testdmenluiii  tibi  trddit  K-gcndum,  He  delivers  his  will  to  you  to  read. 
Hor.  Attribuii  nos  trucldandos  Celhrgo.  Cic.  Quod  utendum  acci'pcris,  reddito. 
Id.  Cdnon  mUros  dlrutos  a  Lysandro  rificicndos  curdvit, — ordered  them  to  be 
restored.  Nep. 

(6.)  But  the  same  meaning  m^vy  be  expressed  actively  by  means  of  ad  and 
the  gerand;  as,  Oxsar  oppldum  ad  diripiendum  mililibus  concessit. — The  poets 
fiometimes  use  the  infinitive  active  for  the  same  purpose;  as,  TristUiam  et  mS- 
tus  Irddam  prdlervis  in  mare  Caspium  portiire  ventis.  Hor.  In  prose  such  use 
of  the  infinitive  is  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence;  as,  Bibere  dure.  Cic. 
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Kem.  8.  (a.)  The  participle  in  rJus,  when  agreeing  with  the  subject 
of  a  sentence,  has  the  signification  of  necessity  or  propriefi/ ;  some- 
times, though  rarely,  except  in  later  writers,  that  of  possibiliti/ ;  as, 

Js  venfrandus  a  nobis  et  cfjiendus  est,  He  should  be  worshipped  and  honored 
by  us.  Cic.  Dolenda  est  CartMcjo,  Carthage  must  be  destroyed.  Cato.  Ihec 
speranda /■««)•«?(<.  Virg.  So  with  esC  used  impersonally ;  as,  Utrum  pace  nobis 
an  bdlo  esset  iiteiuhun.  Cic 

{b.)  Sometimes,  also,  when  not  agreeing  with  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  it 
has  this  signification;  as,  Facta  narrabas  disslnn'ilanda  fibi,  You  were  relating 
facts  which  you  shotild  have  concealed.  Ovid.  A.  L.  Bruto  principe  hujus 
maaime  conservandi  generis  et  nomlnis.   Cic. 

Rem.  9.  The  participle  in  dus,  in  its  oblique  cases,  supplies  the  place  of  a 
present  participle  of  the  passive  voice,  to  denote  a  continued  or  incomplete 
action ;  as,  Occiipcilus  sum  in  lUeris  scnbendis,  in  writing  letters ;  literally,  in 
letters  which  are  being  written.  See  §  275,  II. — So,  also,  in  the  poets  both  in 
the  nominative  and  oblique  cases;  as,  Triyinta  maqnos  volvendis  mensibus  orbes 
hrqicrio  explcbit.  Virg.    Volvenda  dies.  Id.    Cf.  Volventibus  annis.  Id. 

Rem.  10.  After  participles  in  dus,  the  person  by  whom  a  thing  must  be 
done,  is  j)ut  in  the  dative,  but  in  a  few  passages  even  of  Cicero  it  is  found  in 
the  ablative  with  ah.     See  ^  225,  III. 

Rem.  11.  The  neuter  of  the  participle  in  dus,  joined  with  a  tense  of  esse  in 
the  periphrastic  conjugation  (see  §  184,  3,)  retains  the  signification  of  necessity; 
as,  Audtnduni  est,  We  must  lenture.  In  early  writers  and  sometimes  also  "in 
the  poets,  an  accusative  of  the  object  is  joined  with  this  neuter,  if  the  verb 
is  transitive;  as.  Nunc  pacem  orandum,  nunc — arma  reponendum,  et  bellum  exl- 
tiale  cavendum.  Sil.  But  in  classical  Latin  such  accusative  is  generally  changed 
to  the  nominative,  and  the  participle  is  made  to  agree  with  it  in  gender  and 
number.  Hhw^,  m?,t&'A.(i  oi viitutcm  lawlandum  est,  we  usually  find  virtus  lau- 
danda  est.  The  accusative  in  this  connection  is  used  by  Cicero  in  only  two 
passages.  Utendum  est  with  the  ablative  occurs  more  than  once  in  Cicero;  as, 
Quum  sua  cvirpie  judlcio  sit  uttndum. 

Rem.  12.  In  classical  prose  the  participle  in  dus  never  has  the  signification 
of /(OfstA//^,  except  when  joined  with  vix ;  as,  Vix  opiandiim  nobis  videbdtur. 
Cic.  Vix  erat  credendum,  i.  e.  vix  credi  pOterat.  Later  writers  use  it  in  this 
sense  with  negative  particles,  and  at  a  later  period  it  was  used  with  still  more 
frequency  in  the  sense  of  possibility  as  well  as  in  that  of  necessity. 

3.  (a.)  A  particij^le  is  often  employed,  instead  of  a  verb,  in  a 
conditional,  explanatory,  adversative,  relative,  or  other  dependent 
clause ;  as. 

Curio,  ad  focum  sedenti  (as  he  was  &\itmg)  magnum  aun  pondus  Smnnltes 
atttdi'runt.  Cic.  Tridui  vium  progress!,  rursus  revevterunt ;  for,  quum  progressi 
esscut.  CiL's.  DiOnysius  tyrannus,  Syracusis  expulsus,  Cdrinilii  pueros  duci'bat. 
Cic.  Dionysius,  cuhros  metuens  tousorios,  candeidi  carbone  sibi  ddurebat  cdpillum. 
Id.  Elsus  interdum  ita  repente  ernmpit,  ut  eum  cupientis  lenere  nequcdmus.  Id. 
CuoniiB  abituraj  conyreganlur  in  luco  certo.  Plin. 

Note  1.  If  the  participle  refers  to  a  noun  not  contained  in  the  leading  proposition,  it 
is  put  with  that  noun  iu  the  ablative  absolute.   See  §  257,  It.  3. 

Note  2.  (n.)  The  English  clauses  most  frequentl}'  expressed  in  Latin  by  means  of  par- 
ticiples are  such  as  are  connected  bj"  relatives  or  by  as,  trhen,  after,  although,  since,  be- 
cause, dc;  iis,  JVctno  ot/servat  lunajn  7ilii  laborantem.  Sen.  ijt  Scuhis,  sic  dyilimis,  se 
7WH  videns.  alia  cernit, — though  not  perceiving  itself.  Cic.  Strvilius  Ahala  Spurium 
Mcilium,  rigiium  appetentem,  iiitSremit, — because  he  was  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty. 
Cic. — (6.)  \Vhen  a  participle  is  connected  with  a  relative  or  iuterrogativc  it  can  only  be 
translated  by  a  circumlocution;  as,  Nun  sunt  ea  bjna  clicenda,  quibus  abundant«m  lUet 
esse  iniserrimum, — which  one  may  possess  in  abundance,  and  still  be  very  miserable. 
Cic.  ISlnaJiis  absurdum  e^se  d'lcSbat,  i^norare  rS^im,  quid  spjraus  aiit  petens  vCnirit, — 
with  what  hope  or  request  he  had  come.  Liv. 
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(ft.)  When  two  verbs  are  in  English  connected  by  oiul,  and  the  actions  de- 
noted by  them  are  regarded  as  simultaneous,  one  of  them  may  be  expressed 
in  Latin  by  the  present  participle;  as,  He  sits  and  holds  his  lute.  Ilk  (Anon) 
sGdens  dtharam  tenet.  Ovid.  Simulhoc  dicens  atlollit  in  (egrum  se  femur.  Virg. 
i.  e.  hoc  dittt  et  attollU.  But  if  one  of  the  actions  precede  the  other,  tlie 
perfect  participle  must  be  used;  as,  Cresar  attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy, 
CcBsar  hostes  aggressus  fiiyOrit.  Submersas  obrue  puppcs,  i.  e.  Submerge  "et 
obrue.  Virg. — When  the  fhiglish  clause  woidd  be  connected  by  (lUhough,  the 
participle  is  often  followed  by  tdmen.  Later  \\Titers  in  such  case  join  the  par- 
ticles quamqxtam,  quamiis,  ctiam  and  vel  with  the  participle  itself;  as,  Ccesarem 
tnilUes.,  quamvis  rdciisantem  ullro  in  Africam  sunt  sccuti.  Suet.;  and  these  are 
sometimes  retained  in  the  ablative  absolute. — It  is  only  in  late  Latin  that  par- 
ticiples are  sometimes  used  in  describing  persons  as  possessing  certain  attri- 
butes, e.  g.  adilantes,  audienles,  for  u'  qui  acistant,  audiunt,  i.  e.  the  bystanders, 
hearers. 

(c.)  A  participle  is  used  with  verbs  signifying  to  repi-esent  and  }}€rceive, 
especially  to  see  and  hear^  when  the  object  is  described  or  perceived  in  a  parti- 
cular state;  as,  Apelles  pinxit  Alexnmlrum  Mciffnum  fuhncn  tinentem.  Plin.  In 
English  the  injinitice  is  often  joined  with  verbs  of  seeing  and  hearing;  as, 
Aiidlvi  te  canerttem,  I  heard  you  sing.  Audld  le  cdnere,  would  be,  I  heard  that 
you  sung.    Videmus  POhjphlinuvi  vastd  se  mole  moventem.  Virg. 

Note  3.  In  many  case?,  for  want  of  a  perfect  p.irticiple  actire,  and  a  prp.<!ent  participle 
pa-ssive,  this  construction  cannot  be  used.  Thus,  <jmnn  amavisset  cannot  be  exchanged 
for  a  participle  corresponding  \v\Va  the  English  havittg  loveil.  As  the  perfect  participles 
of  deponent  verbs,  however,  have  an  active  signification,  they  admit  of  the  participial 
construction.  The  want  of  a  perfect  active  participle  may  also  be  supplied  by  the  perfect 
passive  participle  in  the  ablative  absolute.   See  §  257,  H.  5. 


GERUNDS    AND    GERUNDIVES. 

§  273.     I.    Gerunds   are  governed  like  nouns,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  cases  as  their  verbs ;  as, 

Metus  pdvendi  sibi.  Fear  of  obeying  him.  Sail.  Parcendo  victis.  By  sparing 
the  vanquished.  Liv.  Iifieror  studio  patres  vestios  videndi,  I  am  transported 
with  a  desire  of  seeing  your  fathers.  Cic.  Feiendi  consulatum  gratia.  Sail. 
Vinit  ad  reiipiendum  pi'ciiuias.  Varr. 

Eemakiv  1.  The  gerund  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  oblique  cases  of  the 
neuter  singular  of  participles  in  dug,  but  it  has  the  meaning  of  the  active  voice. 
It  is  sometimes  translated  by  the  present  participle  with  a  preposition,  and 
sometimes  by  a  present  infinitive  active;  as,  Con.<ilhun  Ldiedceindnem  occii- 
pandi,  A  design  of  occupying,  or  to  occupy,  Lacedsemon.  Liv. 

Rem.  2.  The  gerund  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  in  a  p.assive  sense ; 
as,  Spes  restltuendi  nulla  erat, — of  being  restored.  Nep.  Athimis  eriidieiidi 
yrdtid  missus, — for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed.  Just.  Ante  d6iaandum. 
Virg.    Ades  ad  imperandum.   Cic. 

Rem.  3.  The  gerund  is  in  its  nature  a  verbal  noun,  having  only  the  genitive, 
dative,  ablative,  and,  after  a  preposition,  the  accusative.  In  its  signification  it 
corresponds  with  the  English  present  participle  when  used  as  a  verbal  noun. 
Hence,  in  the  oblique  cases,  it  supplies  the  p^ace  of  a  declinable  present  infin- 
itive active;  but  in  the  accusative  there  is  this  difference  between  the  infini- 
tive used  as  an  accusative  and  the  genmd,  that  the  infinitive  has  simply  the 
power  of  an  abstract  noun,  wherea.s  tlie  gerund  expresses  a  real  action ;  as, 
JfiiUum  intertst  inter  dare  et  anipere.  Sen.  Xoii  solum  ad  discenduvi  prqpenAi 
siimus,  $ed  iltium  ad  doctndum.   Cic. 
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II.  When  the  object  of  an  active  verb  is  to  be  expressed,  the 
participle  in  dus  is  commonly  used  in  preference  to  the  gerund ; 
the  object  taking  the  case  in  which  the  gerund,  if  used,  would 
have  been  put,  and  the  participle  agi-eeing  with  it. 

Thus,  to  express  'the  desis^  of  writing  a  letter,'  which,  with  the  aid  of  the 
gerund,  would  be  represented  in  Latin  by  Consilium  scrlbendi  epistolam,  the 
participle  in  dus  is  commonly  substituted  for  the  gerund :  and  since,  in  this 
example,  the  genind,  i scrlbendi)  is  in  the  genitive,  the  nile  requires  that,  in 
substituting  the  participle  for  the  gerund,  the  object  of  the  gerund  (epistdlam) 
should  also  be  put  in  the  genitive,  and  that  the  participle  (scribendus)  should 
agree  with  it  in  gender,  number,  and  case.  Hence  with  the  participle  tlie  ex- 
pression is,  Consilium  scribendw  cpistoUe.  Between  the  two  forms  of  construc- 
tion there  is  no  ditterence  of  signification.  So,  Consilia  urbis  delendse  (Cic), 
for  tirbem  di'ltndi,  I'laiis  for  destroying  the  city.  R»'])arandanmi  classium  causa 
(Suet.),  (or  7-eparnti/li  classes.  Perpetiendo  Is'ibori  iduneus.  Coluni.  vl(/ defen- 
dendam  Komam  n6  oi)pugnamlri  Capua  dices  BOmdiws  abstriildre.   Liv. 

Remakk  1.  Tlie  same  construction  is  used  with  tlie  future  passive  partici- 
ples of  iitor,  fruot;  f'im(/ur,  potior,  and  rarely  of  imdeur,  as  these  verbs  were 
originally  followed  by  the  accusative ;  as,  ^Klus  ad  ka-c  utenda  idonea.  Ter. 
Justitice  i'ruend*  causfi.  Cic.  Jn  inunere  fungendo.  Id.  Ilusies  in  si>eni  potinn- 
(loi'uin  castrorum  venerant.  CaJS.  Aquce  sdliibrUdte  midendisf^Me  corporibus  7u'>b- 
iles.  Veil. 

Rem.  2.  When  a  participle  is  thus  used  for  a  gerund,  it  is  called  a  (jerundire, 
and  is  usually  translated  like  a  gerund.  The  gerundive  cannot  be  substituted 
for  the  gerund,  where  ambiguity  would  arise  from  the  gender  not  being  dis- 
tinguishable. It  should  therefore  not  lie  used  when  the  oly'ect  of  the  gerund 
is  a  neuter  pronoun  or  adjective;  as,  Aiiquid  faciendi  ratio  (Cic),  not  dliciijiis. 
Artem  et  vera  et  falsa  dljudtcandi  (Id.),  not  veroruni  d'ljudlcniulornm  :  because  it 
■would  not  be  known  whether  (iltvdjus  and  vi-rOrum  were  masculine  or  neuter. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  tliat  the  change  of  the  gerund  into  the  gerundive  is 
less  frequent  in  some  writers  than  in  others. 

III.  ExampIevS  of  the  construction  of  gerunds,  in  each  of  their  cases,  have  been  al- 
ready given,  among  other  nouns,  under  the  heads  Genitive,  Dative,  Arciisative,  and  Ab- 
lative. The  following  remarks  specify  in  what  connections  they  are  used:  and  when  it 
is  said  that  the  gerundive  is  governed  in  any  of  the  cases  like  the  geruud,  it  will  of  course 
be  understood  of  the  noun  which  is  limit-ed  by  a  gerundive. 

Re.makk  1.  The  genitive  of  gerunds  and  gerundives  may  follow 
either  nouns  or  relative  adjectives ;  as, 

Amor  hdbendi.  Cic.  Patriam  spcs  rldendi.  Virg.  Nam  liubet  ruilnra,  id  dlldrum 
omnium  rerum,  sic  viventli  rnudum.  Cic.  Barbara  amsui'tddo  hdminum  immo- 
landdrum.  Id.  fostn'ino  Cdtilina  dissimulandi'  (ansa  aut  sui  expurgandi,  in 
sin'itum  venit.  Sail.  Inita  sunt  consilia  }irbis  delenda^,  clvivm  trucidandonun, 
nominis  Rdmdni  exstingueiidi.  Id.  VCnandi  stinlidsi.  Cic.  Certus  ewuli.  Virg. 
Jnsuilus  ndvlgandi.  Cffis.     Piritus  iiintdlis  rcijend<e.    Nep. 

(1.)  The  nouns  after  which  these  genitives  most  frequently  occur  are  amor, 
ars,  causa,  consilium,  consuPtudi),  copia,  ctipiditas,  drsiderium,  difficuUas,  finis, 
JamUits,  forma,  gratia,  illecebva,  libido,  locus,  liientia,  modus,  materia,  mos, 
occdsio,  olium,  pdieslas,  ratio,  spdtium,  spes,  stadium,  tempus,  usus,  vi^nia,  vis, 
voluntas. 

Note  1.  With  these  and  other  substantives  the  infinitive  also  may  be  used, 
•when  with  a  tense  of  sum  they  form  a  periphrasis  for  a  verb  which  is  followed 
by  the  infinitive,  or  supply  the  place  of  an  adjective  of  which  the  infinitive  is 
the  subject;  as,  Qui  bus  Omnia  honesla  atque  inhijnesta  vendere  mos  erai,  With 
whom  it  was  a  custom,  or,  who  were  accustomed.  Sail.  Tempus  est  abire,  It  is 
time,  i.  e.  tempestlvum  est,  it  is  proper  to  go. 
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(2.)  The  relative  adjectivcf:,  which  most  freqiientlv  take  after  them  these 
genitives,  are  such  as  denote  'k'sire,  knowledge,  rememhran(  e,  and  their  contra- 
ries; as,  dfidus,  cuptdus,  studiosus,  pcr'dus,  imperltus,  insuttus,  certus,  coriscius, 
iffudrus,  rudis,  etc.  See  §  213,  R.  1,  (3.) 

Note  2.    With  the  relative  adjectives  the  infinitive  is  also  joined  poetically. 

(3.)  Instead  of  an  accusative  after  the  gerund,  or  a  genitive  plural  with  a 
gerundive,  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  genitive  plural  is  sometimes  joined  with 
the  gerund ;  as,  Exemplurum  ('i?(/en(ft  yjtf?e«/os,  instead  of  exempla  cligendi,  or, 
exemplarnm  eltoendorum.  Cic.  Earum  rerum  infUiandi  ratio.  Id.  FdcuUas  agro- 
rum  condonandi.  Cic.    Nominandi  istorum  erit  copia.  Plant. 

(4.)  The  pronoun  tni  and  also  the  plurals  vestri  and  sut,  even  when  feminine, 
are  joined  with  the  masculine  or  neuter  form  of  the  gerundive  in  di;  as,  Qu6- 
niam  tui  videndi  e^l  copia.  Plant.  Nan  vereor,  ne  qtiis  hoc  me  vestri  adhortandi 
causa  magnlfice  Idqui  existimet.  Liv.  Jn  casira  veitinint  sui  purgandi  tni(sa. — 
With  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  ejus,  hiijus,  illius,  the  participle  usuallv 
agrees,  but  in  two  passages  of  Terence  fjiis,  though  referring  to  a  woman,  has 
the  participle  in  di,  not  in  d<e;  as,  /JVyo  ejus  videndi  a'ipidiis  i-ectCi  consequor.  Ter. 
Tui  in  the  first  example  and  ij'ns  in  tlie  last  are  feminine. 

(5.)  By  a  Greek  idiom  the  gerund  and  gerundive,  after  the  verb  sum,  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  genitive  denoting  a  tendency  or  purpose,  with  no  noun 
or  adjective  on  which  thev  can  depend;  as,  Regium  imperium  initio  conservandae 
llbertatis  yMe?-a<.  Sail.  Sometimes  esse  in  some  form  is  to  be  supplied;  as, 
Quce  postquam  glortosa  mddo,  neque  belli  patraiuli  cognovit,  scil.  esse.  Id.  Causa. 
or  gratia  may  sometimes  be  supplied.  In  some  other  cases,  also,  the  word  on 
which  the  gerund  in  di  depends  is  not  expressed,  and  the  gerund  seems  to  be 
used  instead  of  the  infinitive;  as,  Maneat  provimialibus  pdltntiam  suam  tali 
mddo  ostent.andi,  scil.  facultas.  Tac.  Quum  hdberem  in  dninio  navigandi,  scil. 
j)rdpdsitum.  Cic. 

Rem.  2.  The  dative  of  gerunds  and  gerundives  is  used  after  adjec- 
tives which  govern  a  dative  (§  222),  especially  after  those  which  sig- 
nify usefulness  or  fitness ;  and  also  after  certain  verbs  and  phrases, 
to  denote  a  purpose ;  as, 

Charta  empdretica  est  infttilis  scribendo.  Plin.  Capessendse  reipHbliccB  hdbilis. 
Tac.  Ut  nee  triumviri  acclpiundo,  nee  scr'ibce  rOforundo  stiff icerent.  Liv.  Locum 
oppido  condendo  cdpere.  Id.  Nun  fait  consilium  agruui  colendo  aut  venando 
intentum  ceidtem  dgere.  Sail.  Tiberius  quad  firmandce  vuli'tiidini  in  Campuniam 
concessit.  Tac.  Quum  solvendo  mre  alieno  respublica  non  esset.  Liv.  Quuui  sol- 
vendo  cidtdles  non  essent, — were  insolvent.  Cic. 

(1.)  The  verbs  and  phrases  upon  which  this  dative  most  frequently  depends 
are,  Stml're,  intentum  esse,  tempus  impendcre,  tempus  (onsumere  or  insHmire,  dpi- 
ram  dure,  sufficere,  satis  esse,  deesse,  esse,  signifying  to  serve  for,  to  be  ade- 
quate to,  and,  in  later  writers,  on  verbs  of  motion. — The  dative  of  the  gerund 
after  sum  is  usually  supposed  to  depend  on  idoneus  understood ;  but  see  §  227, 
R.  3. 

(2.)  The  dative  of  the  gerundive,  denoting  a  purpose,  is  also  used  after 
names  of  office;  as,  Z>^cewi*f/t' legiljus  scribendis,  i.  e.  the  ten  commissioners 
for  drawing  up  a  code  of  laws.  Liv.  So,  COmitia  crcundis  decenivlris.  Id. 
Triumviros  agro  dando  treat.  Id. 

(3.)  A  purpose  is  more  commonly  expressed  by  ad  and  the  accusative  of 
the  gerund,  or  by  a  clause  with  ut,  than  by  the  dative;  as,  Peeusad  vesceudum 
himi?iibus  apta.   Cic. 

Rem.  3.  The  accusative  of  gerunds  and  gerundives  follows  the 
prepositions  ad,  to,  or  inter,  during  or  amid,  and  sometimes  ante,  circa, 
or  ub ;  as, 
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Ad  pcBnltendum  prdperat,  qui  cito  judical.  Pub.  Syr.  Inter  Ubendum,  While 
drinkinn;.  Just.  Ad  tolerandos  fCicilius  labdres.  Quint.  Ad  castra  fdtienda.  Cic. 
06  absulcendum.  Id. 

Note.  The  construction  of  the  gerundive  instead  of  the  gerund  almost  in- 
variably occurs  here  when  the  object  of  the  gerund  is  to  be  expressed. 

Rkm.  4.  The  ablative  of  gerunds  and  gerundives  follows  the  pre- 
positions a,  (nh),  cle,  e,  (ex),  or  in ;  or  it  is  used  without  a  preposi- 
tion, as  the  ablative  of  cause,  manner,  or  means ;  as, 

Aristdleltm  non  dt'terrtiit  a  scribendo.  Cic.  Ex  agsentaTido.  Ter.  Non  vtdeor 
a  defendendis  homlnibus  discedere.  Cic.  Crescit  eundo.  Virg.  Bern  qucemnt 
luercaturis  f  aciendis.  Cic.  Orationem  Latlnam  legendis  iiostris  efficies  plenio- 
rem.  Id. 

Note  1.  This  ablative  also  occurs,  thoiigh  rarely,  after  pro  and  cum;  as, 
' Pro  vapidando.  Plaut.    Cum  Idquendo.  Quint. 

Note  2.  Generally  with  the  ablative  of  the  means,  and  always  with  the  ab- 
lative after  a  preposition,  the  gerund,  when  its  object  is  to  be  expressed,  is 
changed  to  the  gerundive.  In  a  few  passages  the  ablative  of  the  gerundive  is 
dift'erentlj' construed ;  a,s,  Nullum  off icium  referenda  gratia  mdgis  necessdrium 
est,  instead  of  reldtidne  grdticB.  §  256.  Cic.  Nee  jam  possidendis  publicis  agris 
contentos  esse.  §  244.  Liv.  Js  finis  fuii  ulciscenda  Gervidnici  morte, — in  aveng- 
ing the  death  of  Gennanicus.  Tac. ;  where  the  ablative  seems  to  imply  time. 
§  253. 

SUPINES. 

§  /«7o«  Supines,  like  gerunds,  are  verbal  nouns,  having  no  other  cases  except 
the  accusative  and  ablative  singular.  In  certain  connections  they  supply  the  place  of 
the  present  infinitive;  the  supine  in  um  having  an  active  and  the  supine  in  u  a  passive 
signification.  As  in  the  case  of  gerunds,  we  are  to  regard  their  construction  both  as 
verbs  and  as  nouns.  As  verbs  we  are  to  notice  their  government,  as  nouns,  their  de- 
pendence. 

I.  Supines  in  um  are  followed  by  the  same  cases  as  their 

verbs ;  as, 

Non  Graiis  servUnm.  matribus  tbo,  I  shall  not  go  to  sei-ve  Grecian  matrons. , 
Virg.     Te  id  admonitum  venio.  Plaut. 

II.  Supines  in  um  follow  verbs  of  motion,  and  serve  to  denote 

the  purpose  of  the  motion  ;  as, 

Cubitum  discessfmtis.  Cic.  Ire  dejectum  mdn&menta  regis.  Hor.  Legati 
vcncrunt  questuni  injurias,  et  res  repftitum.  Liv.  Q.uum  spectatum  liidos  Iret. 
Nep.  So  after  participles;  as,  Fatriam  d&fonsnm  i-evOcdtus.  Nep.  Spectatum 
admissi.  Hor. 

Note.  The  construction  of  the  supine  in  um,  considered  as  a  noun,  Ls  analogous  to 
that  of  names  of  places  in  answer  to  the  question  'whither?  '  (§  237),  the  notion  of  pur- 
pose arising  from  its  verbal  character. 

Eemaisk  1.  Supines  in  utn  sometimes  follov/  verbs  which  do  not  express 
motion ;  as.  Do  f'diam  miptum.  Ter.    Vos  idlum  injurias  hortor.  Sail. 

Rem.  2.  The  supine  in  um  with  eo  literally  signifies  '  I  go  to  do  a  thing,'  and 
hence  '  I  intend,'  or,  '  am  going  to.'  Instances  of  this  use  are  found  in  Plautus 
and  Terence  and  in  the  prose  writers  later  than  Cicero;  as,  Mea  Glycirium, 
guid  agist  cwr  <e  Is  perditum?  Why  are  vou  going  to  destroy  yourself?  Plant. 
■  Bonorum  prcemia  ereptum  eunt.  Sail.  With  eo  the  supine  mum  often  forms  a 
periphrasis  equivalent  to  the  same  mood  and  tense  of  the  verb  from  which  the 
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supine  is  formed;  a?,  Ne  bonos  omnes  perdTtiim  p.ant  (Sail.),  for  perdanf.  Erejy- 
tum  euiit  (Id.),  for  enpiunt.  Ul(um  Ivit  {Ta.c.),  for  tillus  est.  Ultum  !re  iytjurias 
fvst'imit,  i.  e.  ukisci.  Sail. 

Rem.  3.  The  supine  in  imi  most  frequently  occurs  with  the  infinitive  iri, 
witli  which  it  forms  the  future  infinitive  passive;  as,  Bnllum  visum  iri  a  ine 
piito.  CIc.  In  this  construction  tiie  accusative  properly  depends  U])on  the  su- 
pine, and  ii-i  is  used  impersonally;  '  I  suppose  that  I  am  goins;  to  see  Brutus.' 
\  184,  2,  (fl.)  Its  notion  of  futurity  is  derived  from  the  proper  signification  of 
the  active  voice,  as  perditum  Iri,  to  go  to  destroj',  the  idea  of  intending  passing 
easily  into  that  of  futurity. 

Rem.  4.  But  to  express  a  puiTiose  Latin  writers  in  general  prefer  using  a 
geniiid  or  gerundive  in  the  accusative  with  ad  or  in  the  genitive  with  causa  or 
(,7-atiu,  a  subjunctive  clause  with  ul  or  qui,  a  present  or  future  active  participle, 
and  sometimes  poetically  an  infinitive.  See  ^  275,  R.  1,  2:  ^  262,  264,  274, 
and  271. 

III.  The  supine  in  u  is  used  to  limit  the  meaning  of  adjec- 
tives signifying  tvonderful,  agreeable,  easy  or  difficult,  worthy  or 
unworthy,  honorable  or  base,  and  a  few  others ;  as, 

Mirab'ile  divtu!  Wonderful  to  tell,  or  to  be  told !  Virg.  Jucundum  cognllu  at- 
que  audltu,  Pleasant  to  be  known  and  heard.  Cic.  Ren  factu  ft'itflis,  A  thing 
easy  to  be  done.  Ter.  Fdcilin  invenlu.  Gell.  Incri'dibile  ■memdratu.  Sail.  Tur- 
pia  dittu.  Cic.    Optimum  facfic.  Id. 

Note.  The  principal  supines  in  u  in  common  use  are  audltu,  rognltu,  rtictu,  factu,  in- 
ventus mSmHrdtu  and  iiatii,  which  occurs  in  the  expressions,  grnnr/is,  major,  nilnor, 
tnaxhnns,  and  miiumus  natu.  In  magna  natu,  of  an  advanced  age,  and  maxima  u&tu 
J  llius,  the  eldest  son,  7idtu  is  the  ablative  of  a  verbal  substantive,  since  neither  gerunds 
nor  supines  are  joined  with  adjectives. 

Remark  1.  The  principal  adjectives,  after  which  the  supine  in  tr  occurs,  are  aff&bUis, 
arcluus,  axptr,  bSnus,  rlefonnis,  digiius,  int/ignus,  dulcis,  flurus,  fdrtlix,  rlifflcllis,  /irifus, 
gravis,  honestus,  horrendus,  incrldthiliT;  jttcunc/us,  injucundus,  jnagntis,  mSmurSMUs, 
viollis,  prOcllvif,  pidcher,  rarus,  turpis,  and  utilis. 

Rem.  2.  The  supine  in  u  is  used  also  after  the  nouns  fas,  nefas,  and  dptts; 
as.  Hue  fas  est  dittu.  Cic.  Nefas  diciu.  Ovid.  Dicin  dpus  est.  Ter. — In  the 
following  examples  it  follows  a  verb:  Pudei  dictu.  Tac.  Agr.  32.  Dictu  fastul- 
itnda  sunt.  Val.  Max.  9,  13,  2. 

Hem.  3.  As  the  supine  in  u  is  commonly  translated  by  a  passive  form,  it  is  placed  un- 
der the  passive  voice;  but,  iu  many  cases,  it  may  with  equal  or  greater  propriety  bo 
translated  actively.  As  a  noun,its  construction  may  be  referred  to  the  ablative  of  limi- 
tation. §  250. 

Rem.  4.  (a.)  Instead  of  the  supine  in  m,  an  infinitive,  a  gerund  or  gerun- 
dive with  ad,  or  a  verbal  noun  in  the  ablative,  and  sometimes  in  the  dative  or 
accusative,  may  be  used;  as,  Ardun  imitatu,  a'tertim  cognosci  iitllin.  Val.  Max. 
Jllud  autem  facile  ad  credeudum  est.  Cic.  Ojms  proscriptione  dignum.  Plin. 
Amia  pcitui  juiimda.  Id.  Fda'lior  ad  intellectum  atque  imitationem.  Quint. 
AV  ith  dpus  est  the  perfect  passive  participle  is  often  used  instead  of  the  supine 
in  u  ;  as,  Opus  est  mfitiirato,  There  is  need  of  haste.  Cf.  ^  243,  R.  1. 

(b.)  The  construction  with  rtr/ and  the  gerund;  as,  res  fdciUs  ad  intelllgen- 
diim;  or  with  sw'rt  and  the  infinitive  active;  m,  facile  est  iiivenire,  is  used  by 
the. best  writers  after  ydafc,  diffictlis,  nnd  jftcuiidus.  The  most  common  con- 
fitniction  of  digmis  is  with  ^ui  and  the  subjunctive,  (^  264,  9),  but  the  poets 
and  later  prose  writers  have  joined  it  with  the  infinitive  passive. 

ADVERBS. 

§  277.  I.  Adverbs  modify  or  limit  the  meaning  of  verbs, 
adjective:,  and  cometimcfc  of  other  adverbs ;  as, 
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Bine  mdnes.  Yon  advise  well.  Ter.  Fordssfme  urgentes.  Most  vigoronsly 
pressing  on.  Plin.    Male  narrando.  Ter.     Lunge  dhslmilis.  Cic.    Valde  bene.  Id. 

Remauk  1.  Adverbs  may  also  modifj'  nouns,  when  they  are  used  as  adjec- 
tives or  participles,  and  accordingly  denote  a  quality,  or  when  a  participle  is 
understood.  Ihey  are  also  joined  to  adjective  pronouns,  when  their  adjective- 
character  predominates;  and  sometimes  limit  the  meaning  of  a  preposition  ;  as, 
POpidus  late  rex,  for  late  regjians, — ruling  far  and  wide.  Virg.  Nihil  admOdum, 
Nothing  at  all.  Cic.  Homo  plane  noster, — entirely  ours,  that  is,  devoted  to  us. 
Id.  /Jomenis  plane  orator.  Id.  Admddum  puella.  Liv.  Late  tyrannvs.  Hor. 
Graribus  superne  ictibus  conftktabantur,  i.  e.  superne  accideniibus.  Tac.  MultOr 
rum  circa  Ovitatum,  i.  e.  neighboring  cities.  Liv. 

Rkm.  2.  (a.)  Most  of  the  modifications  made  by  adverbs  may  also  be  made 
by  means  of  the  various  cases  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  many  modifications 
may  be  made  by  these,  for  expressing  which  no  adverbs  are  in  use.  In  general 
tliose  limitations  which  are  most  common  can  be  expressed  by  adverbs;  as, 
gi'i/>ii-ni('r  for  cum  sdjiienliil ;  hie  for  in  hoc  loco;  bene  for  in  bOno  mddo ;  nunc  for 
hoc  tempdre. — (b.)  The  following  are  examples  of  other  parts  of  speech  used 
adverbially,  viz.  Nihil,  'in  no  way';  nonnihil,  'in  some  measure  ' ;  quidquam^ 
'  at  all  ■ ;  dliquid,  '  somewhat ' ;  quidf  '  why  ?  ' 

Rem.  3.  A  negative  adverb,  modifying  another  negative  word, 
destroys  the  negation;  as, 

Non  parcre  noluii.  He  was  not  imwilling  to  obey.  Nep.  Haud  ir/nara  mali. 
Not  ignorant  of  evil.  Virg.  Haud  nihil  est.  It  is  something.  Ter.  Nee  hoc  ille 
non  vidit.  And  this  he  clearly  perceived.  Cic.  So,  nonnulli,  some ;  nonnumquam, 
sometimes.  Non,  before  a  negative  word,  commonly  heightens  the  affirmative 
sense,  while  it  softens  the  expression ;  as,  Il6mo  non  indoclus,  i.  e.  hOmo  sane 
doitus.  Ncm  siniel,  i.  e.  scepius;  non  iynoro,  non  nescio,  non  sumnescius,  I  know 
A'ery  well.  Qui  mortem  in  mc'dis  ponit,  non  potest  earn  non  tlmere, — must  needs 
fear  it.  Cic. 

Rem.  4.  When  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  are  both 
modified  by  negative  words,  and  also  when  the  predicate  contains 
two  negatives,  the  proposition  is  affirmative ;  as, 

Nemo  non  ridet,  Every  one  sees.  Cic.  Neque  hcec  non  evenerunt,  And  this 
indeed  took  place.  So,  if  both  the  antecedent  and  the  predicate  of  a  relative 
clause  are  negative,  the  proposition  is  aflirmative;  as.  Nemo  est,  qui  nesiiat, 
Every  body  knows.  Cic. 

Keji.  5.  (a.)  15ut  in  the  case  of  non  followed  by  ne — quldem,  the  two  nega- 
tives do  not  destroy  each  other;  as,  'Non  f  Agio  ne  hos  quidem  7ndres:  and 
when  the  negative  leading  proposition  has  subordinate  subdivisions  with  rieqne 
— nei/ue,  ni}ve — neve,  or  non — non,  these  negative  particles  are  equivalent  to  aut 
— aut;  as,  Non  me  carminibus  vincet,  nee  Orpheus,  nee  Linus.  Virg.  Nemtnem, 
non  re,  non  verho,  non  vultu  denique  offendi.  Cic.  Nullius  rei  ntque  press,  ue- 
que  vKuueps  fdi^tus  est.  Nep. 

(b.)  In  a  lew  passages,  however,  two  negatives  in  Latin,  as  in  Greek, 
strengthen  the  negation,  and  this  exception  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  language  of  common  life;  as,  Jura  te  non  nOcituram  hdmini  nemini.  Flaut. 

(c.)  Nemo,  nullus,  nihil,  and  numquam  have  a  different  sense  according  as  the 
non  is  placed  before  or  after  them;  as,  Non  nemo,  some  one;  niim>  mm,  every 
one;  non  nulli,  ?ome ;  nidlus  non,  e\ery;  nonnihil,  something;  7iihil  mm,  every 
thing;  mm  numquam,  sometimes;  numquam  non,  at  all  times.  So,  nusquam  iton, 
every  where,  but  instead  oi  nonnusquam,  aliiUdi  is  used. 

Rkm.  6.  (o.)  Non  is  sometimes  omitted  after  non  mddo  or  non  so- 
litui,  when  followed,  in  a  subsequent  clause,  by  ne  quulem,  if  both 
clauses  have  the  same  verb,  and  if  the  verb  is  contained  in  the  second 
clause  ;  at, 
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Itfihi  non  rnddo  Irasci,  sed  ne  ddlere  quUlem  impune  licet,  which  is  equivalent  to 
Mlhi  non  mOdo  nonrrasii,  sed  ve  doUre  qvidtm  impune  liiet,  or  Mihi  non  mddo 
irasii,  sed  dOlt're  (fuidem  impune  non  l.icel,  Not  only  am  I  not  permitted  to  bo 
angry,  but  not  even  to  grieve  with  impunity.  Cic.  Quum  sendtui  non  solum  jH- 
vare  rempublicnm,  sed  ne  lUgere  quideiii  lUaet.  Id. 

(b.)  Non  is  also  rarely  omitted  after  non  mddo  when  followed  by  sed  or  verum 
with  tVt'rtwj,  and  also  after  n'x ;  as,  Qui  non  mddo  ea  fi'ttura  timet,  verum  etiam 
Jert,  su.^'tinctfpie  prcesentia,  Who  not  only  does  not  fear....  Cic.  Hcbc  genera 
virtutum  non  sOlujn  in  inorihus  7iosti-is,  sed  vix  jam  in  libris  repenuntur,  These 
virtues  are  not  only  not  found  in  life,  but  scarcely  in  books.  Id. 

Rem.  7.  Facile,  in  the  sense  of  undot/htedly,  clecivhj,  is  joined  to  superlatives, 
and  words  of  similar  import;  as,  Vir  unus  totius  Gneiiie  facile  doctissimus.  Cic. 
Homo  reyidnis  illius  virtute  facile  princeps.  Id. 

Rkm.  8.  Sentences  are  often  united  by  means  of  an  adverb  which  is  repeated 
before  each  of  the  connected  clauses;  as,  mddo — modo,  and  nunc — nunc,  (some- 
times —sometimes);  as,  Mddo  hoc,  mddo  illudduit;  mddo  hue,  mddo  illuc  vdlat. 
Instead  of  the  second  7/«5ffo  other  particles  of  time  are  sometimes  used;  as, 
aliquando,  mmnumquam,  inlerdum,  siepius,  turn  or  deinde. — Pariim — partim,^ part- 
ly— partly,'  is  sometimes  used  with  a  genitive  or  the  preposition  ex,  in  the 
sense  of  alii — dlil,  as  a  nominative  in  all  the  genders;  as,  Quum  pnrtim  e  nobis 
itn  tvnidi  sunt,  ut,  etc.,  pnrtim  ita  rcpubbcd  aversi,  ut,  etc. — Simul — slmul,  'as 
well — a*,'  like  nunc — nunc,  is  not  found  in  Cicero. — Qua — qua  is  equivalent  to 
et — el. —  Turn — turn  is  used  sometimes  like  mddo — mddo,  sometimes  like  joor/im — 
pirtiui ;  as  Erumpunt  scepe  ritia  dmUdrum  turn  in  ipsos  amUos,  turn  in  alienos. 
Cic.  IIiEC  (benefuia)  turn  in  universam,  rernpublicam,  turn  in  singfdos  cives  con- 
ferunlur.  Id. 

Rkm.  9.  Quum — tum  is  equivalent  to  et — et,  except  in  assigning  a  greater 
importance  to  the  second  part:  hence  it  must  be  translated  by  '  both — and 
especially,'  '  not  only — but  also,'  or  '  but  more  particularly.'  Sometimes  ad- 
ditional weight  is  given  to  the  second  part  by  means  of  vera,  certe,  eliam,  qud- 
qiie,  pnetiptie,  imprimis  or  maxime.  This  use  of  qnum — turn  seems  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  the  use  of  quum  with  the  subjunctive  and  often  with  the  indica- 
tive in  the  protasis,  followed  by  turn  in  the  apodosis.  When  quum  followed  by 
tum  serves  to  express  the  opposition  between  single  words  which  have  the 
same  verb,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  complete  adverb ;  as,  Fortunn  quum  in  rcli- 
quis  rebus,  tum  pnecipue  in  hello  jAurlmum  j'dtest.  Sometimes  the  verb  stands 
in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence;  as,  Quum  omnis  arrdf/nntia  ddidsn  est,  tuin  ilia 
inr/cnii  atque  elOquentix  multo  mdleslissima.  Tum  is  sometimes  repeated  in  the 
second  part  of  the  sentence;  as.  Quern  pater  yndricns  quum  luloribus  et  prdjiin- 
qids,  turn  Ifijibus,  tum  cc'piUOti  mdr/istrdluum,  tum  jtidii  lis  vestris  connnenddlun 
2>uldrit.  Cic.     Sometimes  the  gradation  is,  quum — tum — tum  vero. 

Rkm.  10.  A\in  mddo — sed  I'tiam  (or  non  solum,  or  non  t(mtum — verum  etiam) 
generally  exj)resses  the  transition  from  less  importa:it  to  more  important  things, 
like  the'Kiigiish  '  not  only — but  (also)'.  The  transition  from  greater  to  smaller 
things  is  expressed  by  non  mddo — sed,  without  the  etiam,  which  we  render  in 
English  by  '  I  will  not  sav — but  only,'  and  in  Latin,  too,  we  may  say  non  d'lcatn 
or  non  dic'o — sed ;  as.  Quid  est  eiiim  minus  non  dice  drdtdiis,  sed  hdinlnis. 

Rkm.  11.  Tarn — quam  expresses  a  comparison  in  degree;  as,  Nemo  tarn 
nudtii  Si  ripdt ,  c[\\\\n\  multa  sunt  nostra.  With  superlatives  they  are  rendered 
into  Knglish  by  '  the — the '  and  comparatives;  as,  Vcterndsus  qnnm  plurimum 
libit,  tain  m'lxime  sitit,  The  more  he  drinks,  the  more  he  thirsts.  Cato.  Quam 
quisque  pe.<f:Une  J'l'cit,  tarn  maxime  tutus  est.  Sail. —  Tarn — quam  quod  maxime 
signifies,  '  as  mucii  as  possible.' — Non  tam — i/uam  signifies,  '  not  so  much — as,' 
or  Mess — than';  as,  7'/(}c/«c«(  i  on  tam  (jrutidsa  et  illuslris,  q\\;\m  negvtidsa  ac 
mOlesta.  Cic. 

Rkm.  12.  N^on  minus — quam  and  non  mdgis — quam  are  equivalent  to  ceque — 
«r,  '  as  much  as,' but  in  TMm  ?«(///« — lywrn^j  the  greater  weight  is  attached  to  the 
athnuative  clause  beginning  with  quam ;  as,  Alexander  uon  duels  magis  quam 
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mtlitis  munia  exsiqiwhalur,  Alexander  performed  as  much  the  service  of  a  sol- 
dier as  that  of  a  commander.  In  this  connection  plus  frequently  supplies  the 
place  of  niagis. 

(a.)  Sic  and  Ua  are  demonstrative  adverbs  corresponding  to  the  relative  ut. 
The  restrictive  meaning  oUta  (seej  191,  R.  5.),  is  sometimes  made  more  em- 
phatic by  the  addition  of  Wmera.  Tnntus  is  used  in  a  like  restrictive  sense;  as, 
Froesidii tantum  est,  ut  ne  murus  quidem  cingi  possit,  i.  e.  'only  so  much.'  CiES. 

(6.)  Ut — ?<rt  or  sic  places  sentences  on  an  equalitv.  They  may  sometimes 
be  translated  '  although — still,'  or  '  indeed — but.' — The  adverb  ut', '  as,'  some- 
times takes  the  signification  of  the  conjunction  quod,  'because';  as,  Atgue  ilk, 
ut  semper  fuit  aperlisslmus,  non  se  purgdvit.  Cic. 

Rem.  13.  In  an  enumeration,  prlmum,  deinde,  turn,  dentque  are  commonly 
preferred  to  the  numerals,  prunum,  secundo,  (for  secundum  is  not  often  used), 
tertiuin,  quartum,  etc.,  unless  the  strict  succession  of  the  numbers  is  required. 
Sometimes  turn  is  used  once  or  twice  instead  of  deinde,  or  the  series  is  extended 
by  accedil,  hue  adde,  etc.  Sometimes  dcnii/ue  is  followed  by  postreino  to  form 
the  conclusion  of  a  series,  but  often  denique  without  the  other  adverbs  con- 
cludes a  series,  and  is  then  equivalent  to  '  in  short '  or  '  in  fine.'  See  Cic.  Cat. 
1,  5. 

Rem.  14.  Minus  is  often  used  for  non ;  as,  Nonnumquam  ea,  qua  prcedicta 
sunt,  minus  eveniunt.  Cic. — So,  si  minus — at,  '  if  not — yet;'  and  sin  minus,  'but 
if  not,'  without  a  verb,  after  a  preceding  si ;  but  with  si  non  the  verb  is  repeated. 
—The  English  'how  little'  is  ui  Latin  quarn  non;  and  '  so  little,'  Ita  non  or 
ddeo  non;  as,  ddeo  non  curdbat,  quid  hOrnmes  de  se  Idquerentur. 

Rem.  15.  Nunc  alwaj-s  expresses  the  time  actually  present,  or  the  time  to 
which  a  narrator  transfers  himself  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  description 
livelier.  Thus  in  speaking  of  the  present  time  we  may  say.  Nunc  prlmum 
somnia  me  liudunt  or  elaser-unt;  but  in  a  nan-ative  we  must  say,  Somnia  Xnnc 
prlmum  se  dlcebat  elUsisse.  Compare  the  use  of /tic  and  ille.  See  §  207,  R.  23,  (c.) 

Rem.  16.   The  conjunction  dum, '  while,'  when  added  to  negatives,  becomes  an 


So,  also,  the  conjunction  nisi,  by  omitting  its  verb  or  uniting  it  with  the  lead- 
ing verb,  acquires,  after  negatives  and  negative  questions,  the  sense  of  the  ad- 
verb '  except,'  which  is  generally  expressed  by  prceierguam  or  the  preposition 
prieter,  and  must  be  so  expressed  when  no  negative  precedes.  But  the  ex- 
pression '  except  that '  may  be  rendered  either  by  nisi  quod  or  jircnterquam 
quod. — After  niliil  uliud  we  may  use  either  nisi  or  quam,  nisi  referring  to  nihil 
and  quarn  to  dliud.  Hence  nildl  aliud  nisi  signifies  '  nothing  further,'  or  'noth- 
ing more,'  and  nihil  dliud  quam,  '  nothing  else,'  or  '  no  other  thing  but  this.' 

Rem.  17.  Ut,  '  as,'  in  interposed  clauses,  such  as  ut  dplnor,  ut  jmto,  ut  censeo, 
ut  credo,  is  frequently  omitted.  Credo,  used  in  this  mamier  often  takes  an  ironi- 
cal sense. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

II.  1.  See  respecting  the  construction  of  prepositions  with  the  accusative. 
§  235;  and  with  the  ablative,  ^  241.  See,  also,  for  the  different  meanings  of 
prepositions,  ^  195,  and  for  their  arrangement,  ^  279,  10. 

2.  Two  prepositions  must  not  be  joined  in  Latin,  as  they  sometimes  are  in 
English,  with  the  same  noun;  as,  to  speak  for  and  against  a  law;  or,  I  have 
learned  this  with,  and,  to  some  extent,  fi-'om  him.  These  sentences  may  be 
thus  expressed  in  Latin;  pr-o  lege  et  contra  legem  dlcere;  hcsc  cum  eo,  partim 
etiarn  ao  eo  didici.  Those  dissyllabic  prepositions  onlv,  which  are  sometimes 
used  as  adverbs,  may  follow  another,  without  being  joined  with  a  case ;  as, 
Q,uod  aut  secundum  ndturam  esset,  aut  contra.  Cic.  Cis  Pddum  ultrdque.  Liv. 
CiBsar  reverses  the  order,  Intra  extrdque  mUnitidHes.  B.  Civ.  S,  72. 
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3.  When  nouns  mutually  dependent  upon  a  preposition  are  in  ap- 
position, when  they  constitute  an  enumeration  without  a  connective, 
and  when  connected  by  copulative,  disjunctive,  adversative,  or  com- 
parative conjunctions,  the  preposition  is  not  repeated,  unless  such 
nouns  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  or  are  emphatic ;  as, 

Quid  dicam  de  thesoMvo  amnium  renim,  memoria?  Hoc  appdrtt  in  bestiis, 
volucribus,  nantibus,  agi-estibus,  clcuribus,  feris,  ut  se  ipsce-  d'lllgmit.  Cic. 
ScepissJme  inter  mQ  ei  Scipionem  de  amhitid  digsercbatur.  Id.  Quid  faieres  si 
in  aliquam  domum  villamve  vetiisses?  Id.  Nilnl  per  iram  md  cupiditritem 
actum  ext.  Id.  Themistdcles  non  minus  in  rebus  gereudis  promptus  guam  exco- 
gltandis  erat.  Nep. 

4.  The  monosyllabic  prepositions  ah,  ad,  de,  ex,  and  in  are  often  used  before 
each  of  two  nouns  connected  by  et,  etc.,  especially  if  the  qualities  denoted  by 
such  nouns  are  to  be  considered  separately.  If  the  nouns  are  separated  by 
et — et,  nee — nee,  etc.,  the  prepositions  must  be  repeated;  as,  Ut  eorum  et  in 
bellicis  et  in  clrilibiis  officiis  vigeat  indusiria.  Cic. — Inie?-  is  frequently  repeated 
by  Cicero  after  interesse,  and  other  writers  repeat  it  after  other  verbs  also;  as, 
Quid  intersit  inter  pdpUldrem — civem,  et  inter  constantem,  severum  et  gravem.  Cic. 
Certatum  inter  Ap.  Claudium  maxlme  ferunt  et  Inter  P.  Dicium.  Liv. 

5.  (a.)  In  poetry  a  preposition  is  occasionally  omitted  with  the  first  of  two 
nouns,  and  put  with  the  second  only;  as,  Qucb  neindra,  out  quos  agar  in  specus, 
(Hor.)  for,  in  qiuB  nemdra  ant  in  quos  specus  dgor.  So,  Hor.  Ep.  2,  1,  25. — 
(6.)  An  ellipsis  of  a  preposition  with  the  relative  pronoun  sometimes  occiu-s, 
together  with  that  of  the  verb  belonging  to  the  preceding  demonstrative;  as, 
In  eddem  dplnidne  fui,  qua  reliqui  ovines,  (Cic),  properly  m  qua  rellqui  omnes 
facrunU 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

§  278.  Copulative,  disjunctive,  and  other  coordinate  con- 
junctions, connect  similar  constructions. 

Note  1.  Clauses  are  similarh^  constructed,  which  are  mutually  independent, 
whose  subjects  and  verbs  are  in  the  same  case  and  mood,  and  which  have 
either  no  dependence  or  a  similar  dependence  on  another  clause. 

Note  2.  (a.)  Words  have  a  similar  construction,  when  they  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  some  other  word  or  words  in  the  sentence.     Hence, 

(6.)  Conjunctions  connect  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  depend- 
ent, if  the  cases  are  oblique,  upon  the  same  government;  the  same  nuinher, 
case,  and  gender  of  adjectives,  belonging  to  the  same  noun;  the  same  mood  of 
verbs,  either  independent,  or  alike  dependent;  adverbs  qualifying  the  same 
verbs,  adjectives,  etc.;  and  prepositions  on  which  depends  the  same  noun  or 
pronoun;  as,  Gmcidunt  venti,  fagiunique  niibes.  The  winds  subside,  and  the 
clouds  disperse.  Hor.  Ldnnn,  qvem  et  non  cOquit  sol,  et  tangit  ros.  Varr.  Liidi 
decern  per  dies,  facti  sunt,  ncque  res  ulla  prielermissa  est.  Cic.  Vldes,  lit  a/Id 
stet  nice  caiuhduni  Sonute,  nee  jam  stistineant  Onus  silvce  I'diOrantes,  geluque 
Jlumina  conslitcrint  acuto.  Hor.  Intelligitis  et  dniinum  ei  praesto  fuisse,  nee  con- 
silium drj'uisse.  Cic.  Gincri  dnimantinm  oinni  est  a  ndturu  trihidum,  ut  se  tuedtur, 
dccltnetque  en,  quce  nociturn  vldeantur.  Id.  Aut  nemo,  aut  Cato  sajnens  fail.  Id. 
Fulvis  et  umbra  simius.  Hor.  Hi  tii  et  Tullia  rCdctis,  ego  ct  Cicero  valcmus.  Cic. 
Ag«;ere  jatto  txirnbn-rque  consliliilis.  Cffis.  Clfirus  et  lionTiratus  vir.  An  illus- 
trious and  honorable  man.  Id.  Ccesar  Jirmos  cohortutus,  llbcruliterque  ordtione 
prosecutus.  Ca3s.  I'dter  tuns,  ijUtm  colui  et  dilexi.  Cic.  Bdgw  spectnnl  \n 
Feptentrionem  et  Orientem  solem.  Cass.  Navibus  junctis,  ratibusiyi/e  complHri- 
i/us  factis.  Id.  Lege,  at  tdbellas  redde.  Plant.  Allubruges  trans  Rhoddnum  vicos 
possessiones^j/e  hdbCbant.  C;es.  Quum  triiimphum  egeris,  censorque  fueris,  et 
obiS ris  leydtns.  LI.    Quum  ad  opjAdum  accessisset,  castrdgue  ibi  ponfret.  CtEr. 
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Ades  drttnw,  et  omitte  timdrem.  Cic.  Ea  videre  nc  persplc^re  pdtestis.  Id. 
GravTter  el  copi(>se  dixisse  dldtur.  Id.  Cum  fratre  an  sine.  Id.  Cf.  §277,  II.  2. 
Cui  carmina  cordi,  numerosque  inteiidere  nei'vis.  Virg.  _Nec  census,  mc  ddrum 
nomen  civonim,  sed  probitas  maijnos  mc^mmmque  fdcit.  OvkU  Philosophi  ne- 
gant  quemquam  vinim  bdnum  esse,  nisi  sapientem.  Cic.  Gloria  virtutem  tam- 
quam  umbra  scquiiur.  Id. 

Remark  1.  Copulative  conjunctions  may  connect  either  single 
words  and  phrases  or  entire  clauses ;  the  other  conjunctions,  whether 
coordinate  or  subordinate,  connect  clauses  only. 

Ekm.  2.  Words  thus  connected  are  sometimes  in  different  cases,  though  in 
the  same  construction;  as,  Mea  <><  reipubllcffi  interest.  Cic.  (See  §  219.)  SWe 
es  Rr>m:e,  sire  in  Epiro.  Id.  (See  §§  221  and  254.  But  see  also  §  221,  Note.)  In 
Mettii  descendat  judiiis  aiires,  et  patris  et  nostras.  Hor.  See  §  211,  R.  3.  In  like 
manner,  Hannibal  non  aliter  vinci  iMuit,  quam  mora. 

Rem.  3.  As  the  subjunctive  is  often  used  for  the  imperative,  they  may  be 
connected  by  coordinate  conjunctions;  as,  Disce  nee  invideas.  Pars. 

Rem.  4.  Where  the  purpose  of  the  writer  requires  it,  coordinate  conjunc- 
tions sometimes  connect  independent  projjositions,  whose  verbs  are  in  different 
moods;  as,  Sliiporem  hominis,  vel  dicam  pecudis,  videte.  Cic.  Nee  satis  scio, 
nee,  si  sciaiii,  duere  ausim.  Liv. 

Rem.  5.  Et  is  used  after  nudd  followed  by  another  adiective,  where  in 
English  'and'  is  usuallv  omitted;  as,  Mullce'ot  mayme  urMres,  Many  large 
trees.  In  such  cases  tt  supplies  the  place  of  el  is,  introducing  a  more  accurate 
description.    Sec.§  207,  R.  26,  (c.) 

Rem.  6.  The  conjunction  is  often  omitted;  as,  (n.)  When  two  single  words, 
as  comprehending  the  whole  idea,  are  opposed  to  each  other,  as,  vclim,  nolim, 
whether  I  would  or  not;  maxima  minima,  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  least; 
prima  post  re  ma,  from  the  first  to  the  last;  di(jnos  indignos  ddlre  ;  ire  redire,  to 
go  to  and  fro.  yEdifidis  omnibus  jn'Micis  privdtis,  sacris  2)7:6fanis  sic  pepercit. 
Cic.  Nam  (jloriani,  hdnorem,  imperiuvi  bonus  ir/ndvus  aique  sibi  exoj)tanl.  Sail. 
C.  11. 

(i.)  Et  is  verv  frequentlv  omitted  between  the  names  of  two  colleagues;  as, 
Consults  drihira'li  sunt  Cn.  'Pvnqieius  M.  Crassus.  P.  Lentulo  L.  Tridrio,  qua;s- 
toribus  irrbd'iiis.  Cic.  Sometimes,  also,  when  the  two  persons  are  not  colleagues. 
It  is  also  occasionallv  omitted  between  two  words  in  the  oratorical  style;  as, 
Adirard  am'iei,  prupinqut.  Id.;  also  with  verbs;  as,  Adsunt,  querunlur  Sia'di.  Id. 
In  good  prose,  if  three  or  more  substantives  are  joined,  it  is  usual  either  wholly 
to  omit  the  conjunction  or  to  insert  it  between  each.  The  following  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  both  cases:  dm  non  modo  Ctiriis,  Cdtonibus,  Pompelis,  anl'iqms 
illis,  sed  his  recentibus,  ^furiis  et  Didiis  et  Cceliis  commemurandis  jaeebant.  'I'his 
is  also  the  common  practice  with  adjectives  and  verbs,  and  hence  when  et  has 
not  previouslv  occurred  in  an  enumeration  of  persons  or  things,  we  should  not 
conclude  the'enumoration  with  etdlii,  et  reliqui,  et  cetera,  etc.,  but  should  make 
use  of  the  adjectives  alone,  alii,  reliqui,  cetera,  etc.  But  though  et,  uc  and  al- 
guc  are  not  used  alone  in  the  third  or  fourth  place,  yet  the  enclitic  que  fre- 
quentlv occurs  in  this  position ;  as,  Precor  ut  ea  res  vobis  pdcem,  tranquillild- 
tem,  diium,  concordiamque  afferat.  Cic.  Et  may  be  supplied  also  when^  two 
protases  introduced  by  si  are  joined  together;  where  we  say  '  if— and  if,'  or 
'  if — and.'  See  an  example  in  Cic.  Off.  3,  9. 

(c.)  An  ellipsis  of  «<  is  supposed  when  we  precedes  and  et,  atque,  or  qiie  is 
used  to  continue  the  sentence,  those  copulative  conjunctions  in  such  case  ob- 
taining the  meaning  of  the  adversative  sed;  as,  MOiiere  ca>pit  POrum,  ne  ultima 
experiri  j'ersevi'rdret,  dederetque  se  vietOi-i.  Curt. 

Rk5I.  7.  Copulative  conjunctions  are  often  used,  before  each  of  two  or  more 
connected  words  or  clauses,  in  order  to  mark  the  connection  more  forcibly;  as, 
Et  pecunia  persuddet,  et  gratia,  et  auctdrltas  dlcentis,  et  dignilas,  et  pvstremo 
aspectus.  Quint.  Hoc  et  iurpe,  nee  tihnen  latum.  Cic.  Neque  ndla  est,  et  celerna 
est.  Id.  Et  libi  et  7mhi  vdlupluii  fore.  Id.  Before  clauses  the  disjunctive  con- 
2S* 
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jnnctions  are  nsed  in  a  similar  manner;  as,  Res  ipsa  aut  invVdInt  aut  rlchorlabl- 
tur.  id.  So,  also,  nunc.. .nunc,  Mmiil...s!mul,  j>aitim...j}artiin,  qud...qiid,  turn... 
turn,  qutua...(iini,  are  used  before  successive  clauses. 

Rem.  8.  To  connect  different  names  of  the  same  person  or  thing,  sive  or  sen, 
rather  than  aut  or  vel,  is  employed;  as.  Mars  s'tve  Mdrors.  Cf.  §  198,  2,  (c.) 

Rkm.  9.  Instead  of  ei  and  ut.  with  the  negatives  nemo,  nihil,  nuHus,  and  mnn- 
qtiam,  r.cque  (or  ntc),  and  m  are  used  with  the  corresponding  afHrmative  words 
quUi/uain.  ullus,  umqucm,  i\nd  usquam.  But  '  in  order  that  no  one'  is  rendered 
in  Latin  by  ne  qiiis  and  not  by  tie  quiaquam,  see  k  207,  R.  31,  (a.);  as,  Hora 
quukm  ccdthit,  et  dies,  et  men^fs,  et  nnni :  nee  pnetmtnm  tempus  umquam  ri- 
vertUur.  Cic.  Senalas  decrivil,  dartnt  Oph-am  consules,  ne  quid  respublica  delrl- 
menti  cdperet.  Ctes. 

Rem.  10.  The  conjunctions  igttur,  verum,  verumtdmen,  sed,  and  sed  (dmtn,  in- 
dicate a  return  to  the  construction  of  the  leading  clause,  when  it  has  been 
disturbed  by  the  insertion  of  another  clause.  These  conjunctions,  in  such 
connection,  are  usuallv  rendered  by  '  I  say,'  and  sometimes  in  Latin  mquam  is 
so  used.  Nain  also  is  occasionally  employed  in  this  way  and  very  rarely 
ttdqne. 

Re5I  11.  Veiv  and  aulcm  are  frequently  omitted  in  adversative  clauses, 
especially  in  short  ones;  as,  Vinccre  sett  llannib(d,  ticiorid  uti  nescit.  Liv.  This 
omission  often  occurs  in  describing  a  progress  from  smaller  to  greater  things, 
ar  in  Cic.  Cat.  1,  1.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  non  in  the  second  member 
of  such  adversative  sentences  is  used  without  et  or  v<}ro;  as,  dliena  ritia  videt, 
sua  non  ridet.  But  in  unreal  suppositions  or  ironical  sentences,  where  the  second 
member  contains  the  truth,  et  non  or  ac  non  must  be  used,  wdiere  we  may  sup- 
ply'rather';  see  \  198,  1,  (c);  as.  Quasi  nunc  id  d(jdtu);—ac  non  hoc  qntCTA- 
tur.  Cic. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Respecting  the  construction  of  interjections  with  the  nominative,  see  ^  209, 
R.  13:— with  the  dative,  ^  228,  3:— with  the  accusative,  §  238,  2:— and  with 
tlie  vocative,  ^  240. 

AKRANGEMENT. 
I.     OF    THE     WORDS     OF    A    PROPOSITION. 

§  S79.  1.  In  arranging  the  parts  of  a  proposition  in  English,  after 
connectives,  are  placed,  first,  the  subject  and  the  words  which  modify  or  limit 
it;  next,  the  verb  and  its  modifiers;  then,  the  object  of  the  verb;  and  finally, 
prepositions  and  the  words  depending  upon  them.  This  is  called  the  logical 
or  natural  order. 

2.  («.)  In  Latin,  either  of  the  four  principal  parts  of  a  sentence  may  be 
placed  first,  and  there  is  great  freedom  in  the  an-angement  of  the  rest,  but 
with  this  general  restriction  in  prose,  that  words  which  are  necessary  for  the 
complete  expression  of  a  thought  should  not  be  separated  by  the  intervention  of  other 
v:ords.  In  ordinarv"  discourse,  especially  in  historical  writing,  the  following 
general  rule  for  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence  is  for  the  most  pari 
observed. 

(b.)  In  a  Latin  sentence,  after  connectives,  are  placed,  fir.>t, 
the  subject  and  its  modifiers ;  then,  the  oblique  cases  and  other 
words  which  depend  upon  or  modify  the  verb ;  and  last  of  all, 
the  verb. 
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(c.)  Hence  a  Latin  sentence  reo^ularly  begins  with  the  subject  and  ends 
•with  the  principal  verb  of  its  predicate;  as,  Dumnorix  grdt'id  et  laryllione  apud 
Sequdnos  plCuimum  pOtfrat.  Goes.  But  the  verb  is  often  not  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence,  especially  if  the  sentence  is  long,  or  if  two  many  verbs  would  be 
thus  brought  together  at  the  end.  In  the  familiar  style,  also,  the  verb  is  often 
placed  earlier  in  the  sentence,  and  in  explanatory  clauses  it  is  sometimes 
placed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  proposition,  in  which  case  a  conjunction  is 
generally  added. 

(d.)  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  as  a  further  modification  of  the  general  rule 
of  ari'angement,  that,  in  sentences  containing  the  expression  of  emotion,  the 
■word  whose  emphasis  characterizes  it  as  especially  affecting  the  feelings,  or  as 
forming  a  contrast,  is  placed  at  the  beginning;  as,  Cito  drescit  lacrlma^  prce- 
sertim  in  dlienis  7iidlis,  Qta<k!y  dries  the  tear,  especially  when  shed  for  others' 
woes.  Cic.     Sua  fitia  insipkntes  ei  suam  culpam  in  sinectutem  confirunt.  Id. 

(e.)  If  there  be  no  emotive  or  pathetic  word  requiring  prominence,  the  place 
at  the  end  of  the  proposition  is  reserved  for  the  siymjicant  word,  that  is,  the 
word  which  is  to  be  most  strnn,c;ly  hnpressed  upon  the  understanding  or  mem- 
ory; as,  Gallia  est  omuls  dlv'isn  in  pcufes  ires.  Caes.  Quod  ante  id  tempus  accide- 
ral  numquam.  Id.  Q,uod  dliiid  Her  hdbirent  nullum.  Id.  Q,um  virtus  ex  provl- 
dendo  est  appelhlta  pvudentia.  Cic. 

.3.  (a.)  Connectives  generally  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  clause 
■whicli  they  introduce,  and  with  the  following  this  is  their  only  posi- 
tion;  VIZ.  et,  eteniin,  ac,  at,  atque,  atijui,  ncrjue  or  nee,  aut,  vel,  slve, 
sin,  sed,  ncun,  verui/t,  and  the  relatives  qudre,  quoeirca,  and  quamo- 
hrem. 

{/>.)  Most  other  connectives  generally  stand  in  the  first  place,  but  when  a 
particular  word  is  peculiarly  emphatic,  this  word  with  all  that  belongs  to  it 
stands  first,  and  the  conjunction  follows  it.  Ut,  even  when  there  is  no  particu- 
lar emphasis,  is  commonly  placed  after  vix,  pcsne,  and  prope,  and  also  after  the 
negatives  nulliis,  nemo,  nihil,  and  the  word  tantum.  In  Cicero,  itdqve  stands 
first  and  Ic/itur  is  commonly  placed  after  the  first,  and  sometimes  after  several 
words. 

(c.)  Autem,  enim,  and  vera  (but),  are  placed  after  the  first  word  of  the  clause, 
or  after  the  second,  when  the  first  two  belong  together,  or  when  one  of  them 
is  the  auxiliary  verb  si/»i ;  as,  Ille  enim  revocdtus  resislere  ccspit,  Ca;s.  Eyo 
vero  vellem,  aff'iiisAes.  Cic.  Incrediblle  est  enim,  quam  sit,  etc.  Id.  They  rarely 
occur  after  several  words;  as,  Cur  non  de  inte(/ro  a,utem  datum.  Id.  Tlie  encli- 
tics que,  ne,  ve,  are  usually  subjoined  to  the  first  word  in  a  clause ;  but  when  a 
monosyllabic  preposition  stands  at  the  beginning,  they  ai-e  often  attached  to  its 
case;  as,  Romam  Cdto  disimijrdvit,  m  foroquo  esse  ccepit ;  and  this  is  always  the 
case  with  a,  ad  and  ob.     So,  also,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  Apud  quosque.  Cic. 

(d.)  Qiiidem  and  qudque,  when  belonging  to  single  words,  are  always  sub- 
joined to  the  emphatic  word  in  a  clause;  as.  Verba  ille  reus  erat,  re  nuidem 
vero  Oppianlciis.  Cic.  Me  scilicet  maxiine,  sed  proxime  ilium  quuque  J  ej'eltis- 
sem.  Id.  Li  negative  sentences,  ne  precedes,  and  quideni  follows,  the  emphatic 
word;  as,  Ne  ad  Cdtonvm  quidein /»)tir(5ca6o.  Cic. —  Qiddem  is  sometimes  at- 
ti-acted  from  the  word  to  which  it  properly  belongs  to  a  neighboring  pronoun; 
as,  Tlbique  persuade,  esse  tc  quidem  mihi  cdrissimum,  sed  multo  fore  cdriorem, 
si,  etc.,  instead  of,  te  cdris&imvm  quidem  mild  e^.<;e.— Prepositions  and  conjunc- 
tions belonging  to  the  word  on  which  tliC  emphasis  rests  are  placed  with  it  be- 
tween ne  and  quidem;  as,  A^e  infdvis  quidem.  Cic.  Ne  si  dimtetur  quidem.  Id. 
Ne  quum.  in  Sicihd  quidem  fuit.  Id. ;  and  even  Ne  citjus  rei  arguirctur  quidem. — 
So,  also,  in  Cicero,  non  nisi,  'only,'  arc  separated;  and  the  negative  may  even 
be  contained  in  a  verb. 

(€.)  The  preceding  rules  respecting  the  position  of  connectives  are  often 
violated  by  the  poets,  who  place  even  the  prepositive  conjunctions  after  one  or 
more  words  of  a  proposition ;  as,  Et  tii,  pOtes  nam,  etc..  Hor.     Vitos  et  7-6diret 
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ungues.  Id.  They  even  separate  e(  from  the  ■n-ortl  belonging  to  it;  as,  Audlre 
et  vUleor  pios  errare  per  liicos.  Id.  So,  Auitius  atque  dii  melius  fcc(-re.  Id. 
And  they  someti;;ies  append  que  niid  re  neither  to  the  first  word,  nor  to  their 
proper  words  in  otlier  connections ;  as,  Messnllam  terra  dum  sequiturqut  vuh-i, 
instead  of  ierrd  im'irlque.  Tib.  In  such  arbitrary  positions,  however,  these 
conjunctions  are  almost  hivariably  joined  to  verbs  only. 

4.  When  a  word  is  repeated  in  the  same  clause,  so  that  one  is  opposed  to, 
or  distinguished  from,  the  other,  they  must  stand  together;  as.  Homines  homi- 
mhus  niaxime  u/i/es  esse  possunt.  Cic.  A'^(«7fs  filii  aYxo  ddapsi  stmt.  Liv.  Lerjit- 
que  virum  vir.  Virg.  Manus  manum  lavat.  I'etr.  So,  also,  the  personal  and 
possessive  pronouns ;  as,  Sequere  quo  tua  te  iiatura  ducit.  Suura  se  neijotium 
agere  dlcunt. 

5.  Words  used  antithetically  are  also  placed  near  each  other;  as,  i>«m  tii- 
cent,  clamant.  Cic.    Fragile  corpus  rmimus  sempiternus  m6vet.  Id. 

6.  Inquam  and  often  ot'o,  introducing  a  qiiotation,  follow  one  or  more  of  the 
words  quoted;  as,  '■  Non  riosti  quid  pater,''  inquit,  '■Chrysij)pus  d'uat.''  Hor. 
'  Quid,^  aio,  '  tua  crtmina  prodis  ? '  Ovid.  When  a  nominative  is  added  to  inquit, 
it  usually  follows  this  verb;  as,  Mihi  vero,  inquit  Cotta,  i-i(i^/«r.  Cic. — Ulcit 
and  dixit  are  used  like  inquit  only  by  the  poets. 

7.  {a.)  The  adjective  may  be  placed  before  or  after  its  noun  according  as 
one  or  the  other  is  emphatic,  the  more  emphatic  word  being  placed  before  the 
other.  When  any  thing  is  dependent  on  the  adjective,  it  usually  follows  its 
noun.  When  a  noun  is  limited  by  another  noun,  as  well  as  by  an  adjective, 
the  adjective  usually  precedes  both;  as,  JJUa  officii  j^rcecejita.  Cic.  Tuiim  erga 
dignitatem  meam  studiam.  Id. 

(i.)  Demonstratives,  and  the  adjectives  primus,  nwdius,  etc.,  wlien  signifying 
the  first  part,  the  middle  part,  etc.,  (see  §205,  R.  17),  usually  precede  their 
nouns;  as,  £a  res.  Ctes  Jlis  ipsis  verbis.  Cic.  Media  nox.  Gees.  Rellqua 
uEgyptus.  Cic. 

8.  Monosyl!al)]es  are  usually  prefixed  to  longer  words  with  which  they  are 
connected;  as,  Vir  cldrissimus.  Cic.  Di  hamortdles.  Res  innumerubiles.  Vis 
tempestdtis.  Ctes. 

9.  (a.)  When  nouns  are  put  in  apposition,  the  one  which  explains  or  defines 
the  other  is  generally  put  last,  unless  it  is  to  be  made  emphatic;  as.  Opes  irri- 
tamenta  maldrum.  Ovid.  Hence  names  of  honors  or  dignities,  and  every  thing 
of  the  nature  of  a  title,  are  commonly  placed  after  the  proper  name,  as  explan- 
atory additions.  Thus,  especially,  tlie  names  of  changeable  Roman  dignities; 
as,  6'kx'cc)  consul;  C.  Curioni  trihuno  plebis;  but  also  permanent  appellations; 
as,  Eiinius  poeta;  Plato  phllosophus;  Didnysius  tyrannus;  and  such  epithets  as 
vir  hdnestissimus ;  homo  ductissimus.  But  the  hereditary  title  rex  is  frequently 
placed  before  the  name;  as,  rex  Deiotarus;  and  so  the  title  Imjjeraior  after  it 
became  permanent. 

(h.)  In  the  arrangement  of  the  Roman  names  of  persons,  the  pramoinen 
stands  first,  next  the  rwinen  or  name  of  the  getis,  third  the  cognomen  or  name 
of  the  J'dmUia,  and  last  the  agnomen ;  as,  Publius  Cornelius  Sc'ipio  Afncdnus. 
The  prffinomen  is  usually  denoted  by  a  letter.  In  the  imperial  times  the  nomen 
is  often  either  omitted  or  follows  as  something  subordinate. 

10.  («.)  Oblique  cases  precede  the  words  on  which  they  depend, 
but  they  follow  prepositions;  as, 

Pupuli  Romani  Inus  est.  Cic.  Laudis  uvldi,  pPciinioe  llherules.  Sail.  Cunctis 
esio  oenignus,  nulli  blandus,  paucis  fdiniliaris,  omnibus  cequus.  Sen.  M6nu~ 
meiitam  isve  perennivs.  Hor.  Hanc  tibi  dono  tfo.  Ter. — Ad  meridiem  speitans, 
Gic.     Jixlra  periiiilum.  Id. 

{b.)  Genitives  depending  upon  neuter  adjectives  are  commonly  placed  last; 
as,  Inctrla  fortina:.  Liv.     Nee  tibi  plus  cordis,  sed  minus  oris  intst.  Ovid. 
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Eemark.  This  rule,  so  far  especially  as  it  relates  to  genitives,  is  in  a  great 
degree  arbitrary,  as  the  position  of  the  governed  and  governing  words  depends 
on  the  idea  to  be  expressed;  thus,  inms  palris  tui,  contrasts  the  death  with  the 
preceding  life ;  but,  fratris  tui  mms  distinguishes  this  case  of  death  from  others. 
Hence  we  say,  animi  inotus,  animi  morbus,  corporis  partes,  terrce  moius. — An  ob- 
jective genitive  usually  follows  the  word  on  which  it  depends;  as,  una  si(/iiifi- 
catioiie  literarum,  by  means  of  a  single  notice  by  letters. — When  several  geni- 
tives are  dependent  on  one  noun,  the  subjective  genitive  commonly  precedes 
and  the  objective  genitive  may  either  precede  or  follow  the  governing  noun. — 
The  genitive  dependent  on  causa  or  gratia,  '  on  account  of,'  regularly  precedes 
these  ablatives ;  as,  glories  causa  mortem  db'ire ;  emolumenti  sui  gratia. 

(c.)  When  a  noun  which  is  governed  by  a  preposition,  is  modified  by  other 
•words  which  precede  it,  the  preposition'  usually  stands  before  the  words  bv 
■which  the  noun  is  modified;  as,  A  prima  liicead sextam  horam.  Liv.  Ad  animi 
tiiei  hetttiam.  Cic.     Ad  bene  bedteque  v'lvendum.  Id. 

(d.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  preposition  comes  between  its  noun  and  an 
adjective  or  a  genitive,  by  which  the  noun  is  modified;  as.  Nulla  in  re.  Cic. 
Justis  de  causls.  Id.  Siws  inter  cequales.  Id.  Banc  ob  causam.  Id.  Magna  cum 
inetu.  Id.  Qua  in  urbe.  Id.  Ed  in  re.  Id.  ALtatis  sum  cum  primis.  Nep. — 
So,  also,  a  conjunction  ma j' follow  the  preposition;  as,  FostYtito  SulUe  vuio- 
riam. 

(e.)  Per,  in  adjurations,  is  often  separated  from  its  case  by  other  words;  as, 
Per  ego  te  deos  oro.  Ter. — In  the  poets,  other  prepositions  are  sometimes  sepa- 
rated in  the  same  maimer ;  as,  Vulnera,  guee  curcum  plurlma  muros  accqnt  pa- 
trios.  Virg. 

(f.)  Tenus  and  versus,  and  sometimes  other  prepositions,  (cf.  §  241,  R.  1,) 
follow  their  cases,  especially  when  joined  with  qui  or  hie.  This  occurs  most 
frequently  with  the  pi-epositions  ante,  contra,  inter,  and  jii'opi&r ;  more  rarely 
with  circa,  circum,  penes,  ultra  and  adversus ;  and  with  still  less  frequency 
with  post,  per,  ad,  and  de ;  as,  quam  ante,  quern  cmitra,  quos  inter,  quern  prop- 
ter, quos  ad,  quern  idtra,  hunc  adversus,  hunc  post,  quam  circa. — The  preceding 
prepositions,  and  more  rarely  others  also,  sometimes,  especially  in  the  poets 
and  later  prose  writers,  follow  nouns  and  personal  pronouns.  In  such  case,  if 
the  noun  be  modified  by  an  adjective  or  a  genitive,  the  preposition  sometimes 
stands  between  them,  and  sometimes  follows  both;  as,  Fostes  sub  ipsos.  Virg. 
Bymm  apud  Eupihrdtis.  Tac.  Maria  omnia  circum.  Virg.  And  more  rarely 
other  words  intervene ;  as.  His  accensa  super.  Id.  Vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur 
Hor. 

11.  Infinitives  precede  the  verbs  on  which  they  depend;  as, 

JUgurtha,  Obi  eos  Africa  decessisse  ratus  est,  neque  propter  Idci  ndiiiram  Cir- 
tam  armis  expugnare  possit,  mania  circumdat.  Sail.  Servire  mdgis  quam  impe- 
rare  parati  estis.  Id. 

12.  A  word  which  has  the  same  relation  to  several  words,  either  precedes  or 
follows  them  all ;  as,  Vir  gravis  et  sapiens.  Cic.  Cldrus  et  hdnordtus  vir.  Id. 
/;i  scrijjtoribus  legendis  et  imitandis,  or  In  legendis  Imitandisqiie  scriptoiibus; 
but  not  In  legendis  scriptorlbus  et  imitandis.  Quum  respondere  neque  vellet  neque 
2X>ssef.  Ildbentur  et  dicuntur  tyranni.  Amicitiam  nec  usu  nee  rdtione  habent 
cognitam. 

13.  Relatives  are  commonly  placed  after  their  antecedents,  and 
as  near  to  them  as  possible ;  as, 

Qui  sim,  ex  eo,  quem  ad  te  misi,  cognosces.  Sail.  LitCras  ad  te  m'lsi,  per  qua.3 
grdtias  tibi  egi.  Cic. 

14.  Quisque  is  generally  placed  after  se,  suus,  qui,  ordinals  and  superlatives; 
ns,  Suos  quisque  debet  tuiri.  Cic.  Satis  superque  est  stbi  sudrum  cuique  rerum 
cura.  Id.  Severitas  dnimadversionis  infimo  cuique  grdtissima.  Id.  3Iaxime 
dh  et,  quod  est  cujusque  maxime  suum.  Id.    Quisque  very  rarely  begins  a  propo- 

BitiOD. 
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15.  (n.)  An  adverb  is  usually  placed  immediatel}'  before  the  word  which  it 
qualifies;  but  if  the  same  woi-d  is  modified  by  the  oblique  case  of  a  noun,  the 
latter  commonly  follows  the  adverb;  as,  Male  parta  male  dilabuntur.  Cic. 
Nihil  tarn  asperum  neque  tarn  difficile  esse,  quod  non  ciipidissime  factUri  essent. 
Sail. — Imperium  facile  iis  artibus  retluetur,  quibus  initio  paitum  est.  Id.  Sed 
maxlme  dddlescentium  fdmilidntdtes  appetebat.  Id.  Non  tarn  in  bellis  et  in 
jjrceliis,  quam  in  pj-omissis  et  fide  firmiorem.  Cic. — (6.)  When  non  belongs  to  a 
single  word  of  the  proposition,  it  always  stands  immediately  before  it  ;  as,  non 
te  ri'prehendo,  sed  jortimam.  But  if  it  belongs  to  the  proposition  generally,  it 
stands  before  the  verb,  and  particularly  before  the  finite  verb,  if  an  infinitive 
depends  on  it;  as.  Cur  ianldpere  te  angas,  intellir/ere  sane  non  possum.  Instead 
of  non  dico,  mgn  is  generally  used;  as,  negdvil  eum  ddesse. — The  negatives  non, 
neque,  nemo,  nuUus,  when  joined  to  general  negative  pronouns  or  adverbs,  such  as 
quisquam,  idlus,  umquam,  always  precede  them  though  not  always  immediately; 
as,  neniini  quidiquam  neydvit;  non  memini  me  umquam  te  vldisse.  §  207,  R.  31. 

Note  1.  lu  some  phrases,  custom  has  established  a  certain  order,  which  must 
be  observed  and  imitated;  as,  Clvis  Romunus,  p<ipulus  Romanus,  jus  Civile,  as 
alicnum,  terra  mdrique,  Pontifex  maximus,  mdyister  equitum,  tribunus  mllHum, 
tribUm  militum  consuldri  pdtestdie,  Jupiter  optimus  mnximus,  via  Appin ;  ne  quitl 
respHblica  detrimenti  capiat.  Cic.  The  ablatives  opiniOne,  spe,  justu,  sulitu,  (see 
§  256,  R.  9),  generally  precede  the  comparative. 

Note  2.  Exceptions  to  the  foregoing  principles  are  very  numerous.  These  may  arise 
(a)  from  emphasis;  (6)  from  poetic  license;  and  (c)  from  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the 
sentence.     The  following  general  rule  sometimes  modifies  nearly  all  the  preceding. 

16.  The  emphatic  word  is  placed  before  the  word  or  words  con- 
nected with  it  which  are  not  emphatic. 

Note  3.  The  last  place  is  often  an  emphatic  one,  except  for  the  verb. 
When  the  verb  is  neither  first  nor  last  in  a  proposition  the  word  before  it  is 
emphatic.  An  adjective,  when  emphatic,  commonly  precedes  its  substantive; 
when  not  emphatic,  it  commonly  follows  it.  But  with  the  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns the  rule  is  reversed. 

Note  4.  The  principal  poetical  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  words  consists  in  the 
separation  of  the  adjective  from  its  noun,  and  in  putting  together  words  from  dillereut 
parts  of  a  proposition. 

17.  A  sentence  should  not  close  like  a  hexameter  verse,  with  a  dactyl  and 
spondee ;  as,  £sse  videtur ;  nor,  in  general,  with  a  monosyllable. 

18.  Hidlus  should  be  avoided;  that  is,  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  should 
not  foUow  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel. 

19.  A  concurrence  of  long  words  or  long  measures, — of  short  words  or  short 
measures, — of  words  beginning  alike  or  ending  alike, — should  be  avoided. 

II.  OF  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  CLAUSES. 

§  280.  A  compound  sentence,  whose  clauses  are  united  as  prot- 
asis and  apodosis,  or  in  which  the  leading  clause  is  divided  by  the 
insertion  of"  one  or  more  subordinate  clauses,  is  called  a  period. 

1.  (a.)  In  the  fonner  kind  of  period  the  protasis  must  precede  the  apodosis; 
as,  Quum  Pausdnias  si'?nidnimis  de  templo  Hiatus  esset,  confestim  animam  efflavit, 
When  Pausanias  had  been  canned  out  of  the  temple  but  just  alive,  he  imme- 
diately expired.  In  a  period  of  the  latter  kind  the  verb  of  the  principal  propo- 
sition is  placed  at  the  end,  and  the  subordinate  clauses  between  the  parts  of 
the  leading  clause;  as,  Pausanias,  quum  semidnimis  de  templo  eldlus  esset,  con- 
festim  animam  efflavit,  Pausanias,  when  he  had  been  carried  out  of  the  temple 
but  just  alive,  immediately  expired.  Nep. 

(6.)  A  sentence,  such  as  Sci/jzo  ea;ercf<u?n  in  Africam  trujevit,ut  Hannibdlem 
ex  Italia  diduciret,  is  not  jieriodic  in  its  structure,  but  it  becomes  so  when  we 
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say,  Sdpio,  ut  HannlhaUm  ex  MUn  di'duceret,  exercUum  m  Africam  trSjccit. 
Periods  in  which  the  subordinate  chiuse  precedes  with  two  conjunctions;  as, 
Quum  lyitur  Romam  venisset,  slalim  iniperatorem  ddtif,  are  made  still  more 
strictly  periodic  by  placing  first  the  conjunction  which  belongs  to  the  whole, 
and  then  inserting  the  subordinate  proposition;  as,  Itaque,  quum  JtOinam  ve- 
nisset, statim  iniperatorem  adiit. 

2.  («.)  If  the  verbs  of  the  leading  and  dependent  clauses  have  the  same 
subject,  or  the  same  noun  depending  on  them,  thev  are  commonly  fonned  into 
a  period;  as,  AxMgonus,  quvm  adversus  Seltucum  Lysinuhhumque' dimkuret;  in 
pru'lio  occlsus  est.  Nep.  Quem,  ut  barbari  incendium  effuyisse  emlnus  viderunt, 
telis  missis  interfecei-unt.    Id. 

(6. )  So,  also,  when  the  noun  which  depends  on  the  verb  of  the  leading  clause 
i"  the  subject  of  the  dependent  clause;  as,  L.  JIanlio,  gwum  dhtutor  fuisset, 
■M.  I'omponius,  tribunus  plebis,  diem  dixit.  Cic. 

3.  When  obscurity  would  arise  from  separating  the  leading  subject  and 
verb  by  dependent  words  or  clauses,  they  are  often  placed  together  at  the  be- 
ginning or  end  of  the  sentence;  as,  Lat£e  (sunt)  deinde  leges,  non  sOlum  quae 
rcyni  suspidone  consukm  obsolverent,  sed  qvxx  cideo  in  lontmrium  verier ent,  ut  p6pu- 
lareiii  eliiuii  facerent.  Liv.  The  position  of  the  leading  verb  is  also  often 
otliLTwise  varied,  from  regard  to  emphasis,  to  avoid  monotony,  or  to  prevent 
its  meeting  with  the  verb  of  the  last  dependent  clause;  but'clauses,  when  so 
arranged,  do  not  constitute  a  period. 

4.  When  one  clause  is  inteiTupted  by  the  introduction  of  another,  the  latter 
should  be  finished  before  the  first  is  resumed. 

5.  Clauses  expressing  a  cause,  a  condition,  a  time,  or  a  comparison,  usually 
precetle  the  clauses  to  which  they  relate. 

6.  A  short  clause  usually  stands  before,  rather  than  after,  a  long  one. 

III.  OF  THE  CONNECTION  OF  CLAUSES. 

(1.)  In  connecting  propositions,  relatives,  whether  pconouns,  pronominal  ad- 
jectives, or  adverbs,  are  often  employed  in  order  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  re- 
currence of  el,  autem,  and  certain  other  conjunctions.  Every  relative  m;\y  be 
used  for  this  purpose  instead  of  its  corresponding  demonstrative  with  et)  as, 
qui  for  et  is,  qualis  for  et  talis,  quo  for  et  to,  etc.  They  arc  used  also  before  those 
conjunctions  which  are  joined  with  et  or  autem  at  tFie  begiiming  of  a  proposi- 
tion; as,  si,  nisi,  ut,  quum,  etc.  (see  §  206,  (14.);  as,  qiiod  quum  audivissem',  quod 
si  J'l'i  issem;  </uud  quiuiiris  non  iffnorassem,  for  et  quum  hoc,  el  si  hoc,  et  quamris 
hiH  ;  or  quum  imtem  hoc,  etc.;  and,  often,  also,  where  in  English  no  conjunction 
i-  used,  and  even  before  other  relatives;  as,  quod  qui  fdcit,  etim  ei/o  inipiiuu 
jillh  II,  i.  e.  et  qui  hoc  fih  it,  or,  giu  autem  hoc  fdcit.  In  the  ablative  with  com- 
])aratives  the  relative  is  often  used  as  a  coimective;  as,  Cdto,  c[\xo  nemo  turn 
end  prudentiw,  i.  e.  Cato,  who  was  more  prudent  than  all  others. 

(2.)  In  propositions  consisting  of  two  members,  the  relative  pronoun  is  joined 
gnunniatically  either  to  the  apodosis  or  to  the  protasis;  with  the  fornier  in, 
(l\\\,  quuui  ex  eo  qucererctur,  cur  lam  diu  vellet  esse  in  vlld,  Nihil  habeo,  inquit, 
quod  accusem  senectutem.  Cic.  de  Sen.  6.  But  is  more  frequent  with  the 
jirotasis  or  secondary  clause;  as,  A  quo  quum  qu;ereretur,  quid  maxime  expe- 
diret,  rtspondit.  Cic.  Off.  2,  25.  W^hen  it  is  thus  joined  with  the  protasis,  the 
nominative  of  the  demonstrative  is  supplied  with  the  apodosis  from  another 
case  of  the  relative  in  the  protasis,  as,  in  the  preceding  passage,  from  the  abla- 
tive. Hut  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  tiie  demonstrative  may  be  expressed,  and 
fre(iuently,  also,  for  the  sake  of  clearness;  as.  Qui  mos  quum  a  posh':  rid  ribus  non 
esset  re/i-n/iis,  Arcesil.ns  euin  rerdidrit.  Cic.  de  Fin.  2,  1.  The  accusative  is 
soMietiines  to  bo  supplied;  as.  Qui  {/Icrdtlitus)  qudniam  inttlliyi  ndluit,  dmittd- 
vius.  Cic.  N.  I).  3,  14.  When  the  demonstrative  precedes,  and  is  followed  by 
a  proposition  oonsistiug  of  two  members,  the  relative  is  attached  to  the  prota- 
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sis,  wliich  is  placejl  first,  and  rot  to  the  lea(lin,<r  clatisc  or  apodosis;  a,',  Fa% 
suasi  P'tmpein,  qtillnis  ille  si  parnisset,  Gennr  tinttas  dpi's,  t/uantus  nunc  li'ibtt, 
non  habi'ret.  Cic.  Fam.  6,  6.  jXoli  ndrersns  eog  me  relle  fldiere,  cum  qulbus  no 
contra  te  arma  ferreni,  Italium  reliqid.  Xep.  Att.  4. 

(3.)  Where  in  English  we  use  'Iiovever'  with  tlie  relative;  as,  lie  promised 
me  many  things,  which,  liowever,  he  did  not  jierform,  the  Latins  made  use 
of  the  demonstrative  with  sed  or  rervm,  or  the  relative  alone  implying  the  ad- 
versative conjunction;  as,  multa  mild  prfmush,  sed  ea  non  pneslilii,  or,  quae 
non  prcBstili/,  but  not  qttce  anfem  or  (juce  vcro.  Qui  otittin  and  qui  vivo  are  used 
however  in  ])rotases,  where  the  relative  retains  its  relative  meaning,  and  there 
is  a  corresponding  demonstrative  in  the  apodosis ;  as,  Qui  nutem  ovinia  bona  a 
se  ipsis  pHunt,  iig  nihil  malum  vtderi  jjotest,  quod  nalUrce  necessitas  afferat.  Cic. 
de  Sen.  2. 

(4.)  In  double  relative  clauses,  especially  where  the  cases  are  different, 
Cicero  frequently  for  the  second  relative  clause  substitutes  the  demonstrative; 
as,  iS('(/  ipsius  in  mente  ingidi'bat  species  pulchrKwlinis  exiinia  quxdam,  quam  in- 
tue7ts,  in  eSque  dffixus,  ad,  etc.  for  et  in  qua.  Cic.  Orat.  2.  And  sometimes 
even  when  the  casus  are  the  same;  as,  Quern  Phliuntem  venisse  Jertint,  eumque 
turn  Leonte  disseruisse  qucedam.  Cic.  Tusc.  5,3;  where  et  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient. 

(5.)  From  this  tendency  to  connect  sentences  by  relatives  arose  the  use  of 
g«of/ before  certain  conjunctions  mereh'  as  a  copulative.  See  §  206,  (14.) 

(6.)  NHque  or  nee  is  much  xised  by  Latin  writers  instead  of  et  and  a  nega- 
tion, and  may  be  so  used  in  all  cases  except  when  the  negative  belongs  to  one 
particular  word;  see  §  278,  R.  9.  i\'e(/ue  or  nee  is  added  to  enim,  vi'iv,  and  td~ 
men,  where  we  cannot  use  '  and.'  To  these  negative  expressions  a  second 
negative  is  often  joined,  in  which  case  neque  enim  non  is  equivalent  to  nam; 
nun  vivo  non,  to  atque  etiam,  a  stronger  et ;  nee  tAimen  non,  to  attdmen. 

ANALYSIS. 

§  981.  I.  1.  The  analysis  of  a  complex  or  a  compound  sen- 
tence consists  in  dividing  it  into  its  several  component  propositions, 
and  pointing  out  their  relation  to  each  other. 

2.  In  resolving  a  sentence  into  its  component  clauses,  the  participial  con- 
structions equivalent  to  clauses  should  be  mentioned,  and  ellipses  be  supplied. 
See  §  203,  4;  §  274,  3;  and  §  257. 

3.  In  a  continued  discourse  the  connection  and  relation  of  the  successive 
sentences  also  should  be  specified. 

Rules  fur  the  Analysis  of  Complex  and  Compound  Sentences. 

(1.)    State  whether  the  sentence  is  complex  or  compound.  §  201,  11,  12. 

(2.)  If  complex,  (1)  specify  the  principal  and  subordinate  clauses.  (2)  Speci- 
fy the  class  to  which  the  subordinate  proposition  belongs,  (^  201,  7),  and  (3),  its 
connective,  and  the  class  to  which  such  connective  belongs,  (§  201,  8  and  9.) 

(3.)  If  compound,  sppcifvthe  princii)al  projiositions,  with  their  subordinates, 
if  any  they  have,  as  in  the  case  of  complex  sentences. 

11.  The  analysis  of  a  proposition  or  simple  sentence  consists  in  distinguish- 
ing the  subject  from  the  predicate,  and,  in  case  either  of  them  be  compoimd, 
in  pointing  out  the  simple  subjects  or  predicates  of  which  it  is  composed,  and, 
if  complex,  in  specifying  the  several  modifiers,  whether  of  the  essential  or  sub- 
ordinate pait.s. 
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Rules  for  the  Analysis  of  a  Simple  Sentence. 

1.  Divide  it  into  two  parts — the  subject  and  the  predicate,  §  201,  1 — 8. 
If  these  are  simple,  the  analysis  is  complete,  but  if  either  is  compound; — 

2.  Specif}-  the  simple  subjects  or  predicates  of  which  the  compound  con- 
sists.— If  either  is  complex : — 

3.  Point  out  the  grammatical  subject,  and  the  words,  phrases  ,  etc.  directly 
modifying  it. 

4.  Point  out  the  words,  phrases,  etc.,  which  modify  the  direct  modifiers  of 
the  gi-ammatical  subject,  and  those  which  modify  them,  and  so  on  succes- 
sively, until  the  relation  of  each  of  the  words  composing  the  logical  subject  is 
specified. 

5.  Point  out  the  grammatical  predicate,  and  the  words,  phrases,  etc.,  directly 
modifying  it. 

6.  Point  out  the  words,  phrases,  etc.,  which  modify  the  direct  modifiers  of 
the  grammatical  predicate,  and  those  which  modify  them,  and  so  on  succes- 
sively, until  the  relation  of  each  of  the  words  composing  the  logical  predicate 
is  specified. 

PARSING. 

III.  Parsing  consists  in  resolving  a  proposition  into  the  parts  of 
speech  of  wliich  it  is  composed,  tracing  the  derivation  of  each  word, 
and  giving  the  rules  of  formation  and  construction  applicable  to  it. 

Rules  for  Parsing. 

1.  Name  the  part  of  speech  to  which  each  word  belongs,  including  the  sab- 
division  in  which  it  is  found. 

2.  If  it  is  an  inflected  word : — 

(1.)   Name  its  root  or  crude  form,  and  decline,  compare,  or  conjugate  it. 

(2.)  If  it  is  a  noun  or  pronoun,  tell  its  gender,  number  and  case: — if  in  the 
nominative  or  in  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  tell  its  verb: — if  in  an  ob- 
lique case  depending  on  some  other  word,  tell  the  word  on  which  its  case 
depends. 

(3.)  If  it  is  an  adjective,  adjective-pronoun,  or  participle,  tell  the  word  which 
it  modifies. 

(4.)  If  it  is  a  finite  verb  or  an  infinitive  with  the  accusative,  tell  its  voice, 
mood,  tense,  number,  person,  and  subject. 

3.  If  it  is  a  conjunction,  tell  its  class  and  what  it  connects. 

4.  If  it  is  a  preposition,  tell  the  words  whose  relation  is  expressed  by  it. 

5.  If  it  is  an  adverb,  tell  its  class  and  what  it  qualifies. 

6.  Prove  the  correctness  of  each  step  of  the  process  by  quoting  the  definition 
or  rule  of  formation  or  construction  on  which  it  depends. 

Note.  The  words  constituting  a  proposition  are  most  conveniently  parsed  in 
that  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  analysis. 

Examples  of  Analysis  and  Parsing. 

1.   Equus  citrrit,  The  horse  runs. 

Analysis.  This  is  a  simple  sentence :  its  subject  is  ejww*,  its  predicate  is 
currit,  both  of  which  are  simple.  See  §  201,  1-3;  ]  202,  2;  and  ^  203,  2. 
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Parsing.  Equus  is  »,  common  noun,  §  26,  1  and  3;  of  the  2cl  decl.,  §  38; 
masc.  gender,  ^  28,  1;  third  person,  §  35,  2;  its  root  is  equ-,  §  40,  10;  decline  it, 
^46;  it  is  in  the  nominative  case,  singular  number,  §  35,  1,  {b.);  the  subject 
of  currif,  §  209,  (a.) — Currit  is  a  neuter  verb,  §  141,  II.;  of  the  3d  conjugation, 
^  149,  2,  from  airro;  its  principal  parts  are  mvro,  (unirri,  cursian,  iurrere, 
^151,4;  it  is  from  the  first  root  mrr- ;  give  the  formations  of  that  root,  ^  151,1; 
it  is  in  the  active  voice,  §  142,  1;  indicative  mood,  §  143,  1;  present  tense,  §  145, 
I.;  third  person,  §  147;  singular  number,  ^  146;  agreeing  with  its  subject-nomi- 
native equus,  §  209,  (6.) 

Note.  The  questions  to  be  asked  in  parsing  eqttns  are  such  as  these,  Why  is 
■e</niis  a  nounf  Why  a.  cornmon  noun?  Why  of  the  second  declension?  Why 
7nnsftiline?  etc. — In  parsing  ctu-iit,  the  questions  are.  Why  is  ciirrit  a  verb? 
Why  a  neuter  verb?  Why  of  the  third  conjugation?  Which  are  the  principal 
j)nrh  of  a  verb?  Of  what  does  the  Jirst  root  of  a  verb  consist?  What  parts 
of  a  verb  are  derived  from  the  Jirst  roolf  etc.  The  answer  in  each  case  may 
be  found  by  consulting  the  etymological  rules  and  definitions. 

■     2.    Scevius  ven/is  agitatur  ingens  plnus,  The  great  pine  is  more 
violently  shaken  by  the  winds.  Hor. 

Analysis .  This  also  is  a  simple  sentence: — its  subject  is  ingens  plntis,  its 
predicate  sievlus  ventis  dgltdtur;  both  of  which  are  comijlex,  §  201,  10,  ^  202,  6, 
and  §  203,  5. 

The  grammatical  subject  is  pintis,  the  pine;  this  is  modified  by  ingens,  great, 
§  201,  2,  §  202,  2,  and  ^202,  6,  (3.) 

The  grammatical  predicate  is  agitatur,  is  sliaken ;  this  is  modified  by  two 
independent  modifiers,  scBcius,  more  violentlj'-,  and  ventis,  by  the  winds,  §  203, 
II.  3,  Rem.,  §  203,  I.  1,  (2),  and  (3.) 

Parsing .  Plnus  is  a  common  noun,  ^  26,  1  and  3;  of  the  2d  and  4th  de- 
clensions, {  88  and  §  99;  feminine  gender,  §  29,  2;  3d  person,  §  35,  2;  from  the 
root  plJi-,  §  40,  10;  (decline  it  both  in  the  2d  and  4th  declensions); — it  is  found 
in  the  singular  number,  ^  35,  1,  and  the  nominative  case,  the  subject  of  agita- 
tur, ^  209,  (a.) 

ingens  is  a  qualifying  adjective  of  quantity,  §  104,  4,  and  ^  205,  N.  1;  of  the 
3(!  decl.,  §  105,  1,  and  ^  38;  of  one  termination,  §  108,  and  §  111;  from  the  root 
uigetit-,  §  40,  10;  (decline  it  like  prmsens,  ^  111,  but  with  only  i  in  the  ablative, 
§  113,  Exc.  3,); — it  is  found  in  the  singular  number,  feminine  gender,  ^  26,  R.  4; 
and  nominative  case,  agreeing  with  its  noim  plnus,  §  205. 

Agitatur  is  an  active  frequentative  verb,  ^  141,  I.,  and  §  187,  II.  1;  of  the 
1st  conjugation,  ^  149,  2;  from  the  first  root  of  its  primitive  ar/o,  §  187,  II.  1,(6.); 
(name  its  principal  parts  in  both  voices,  see  §  151,  4;  and  give  the  conjuga- 
.  tirin  of  the  passive  voice,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  see  ^  156,);— it  is 
found  in  the  singular  number,  §146;  third  person,  §  147;  agreeing  with  its 
subject-nominative  plnus,  §  209,  (6.) 

Scevius  is  a  derivative  adverb  of  manner,  §  190,  2-4;  in  the  comparative  de- 
gree, from  the  positive  save  or  sm-iter,  which  is  derived  from  the  adjective 
scerus,  §  194,  1  and  2,  and  §  192,  II.  1,  and  Exc.  1  and  2;  modifying  the  verb 
agitatur,  by  expressing  its  degree,  §  277. 

Veuiis  is  a  common  noun,  §  26,  1  and  3;  of  the  2d  declension,  §  38;  masculine 
gender,  §  46;  from  the  root  vent-,  §  40,  10;  (decline  it); — it  is  found  in  the 
plural  number,  §  35,  1;  ablative  case,  modifying  agitatur  by  denoting  its  means 
oi'  instrument,  §  247. 

3.  Mlthriddtes,  duarum  et  viginti  gentium  rex,  iotidem  Unguis  j'Ura 
diril,  ]Mitliri(lates,  king  of  twenty-two  nations,  pronounced  judicial 
decisions  in  as  many  languages.  I'lin. 

Analysis.  Tli  is  also  is  a  simple  sentence;  its  subject  is  Mtthridates,  dud- 
rum  et  viijinti  tjentium  rex,  its  predicate  is  tdOdem  Unguis  jura  dixit,'  both  of 
which  are  conlplex,  §  201,  10,  §  202,  6,  and  §  2Q3,  5. 
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The  grammatical  subject  is  MUhridates;  tliis  is  modified  directly  by  rea;, 
4202,1.  (1.) 

Ri^x  is  limited  bv  r/entiim.,  §  202,  I.  1,  (2.) 

Gentium  is  limited  bv  the  compound  addition  duarum  and  viginti  connected 
co5rdinately  by  tt,  §  202,  III.  3. 

The  granimatical  predicate  is  dixit;  this  is  limited  by  ^ura  and  lingtdi,  the 
former  a  simple,  the  latter  a  complex  addition,  as  it  is  modified  by  totidcm, 
\  203,  1.  1,  (2.)  and  U.  1. 

Par  sin  q .  Mulmdides  is  a  proper  noun,  §  26,  2;  of  the  third  declension, 
§  38;  masculine  aeiidev,  §  28,  1;  from  the  root  MitliilJOt-,  §40,  10;  genitive 
Maliridillia,  §  73,  1 ;  (decline  it  in  the  sini;nhir  number  only,  §  95,  (a.); — it  is 
found  in  tlie  nominative  case,  the  subject  of  dixit,  §  209,  {a.} 

Bex  is  a  common  noun— third  declension,  §38;  masculine  gender,  §  28,  1; 
from  the  root  riy-,  §  40,  10;  genitive  retjis,  §  78,  2;  (decline  it); — it  is  found  in 
the  singular  number — tlie  nominative  case,  in  apposition  to  Milhrlddtes,  §  204. 

Gentium  is  a  common  noun  from  yens — third  declension — feminine  gender, 
§  62;  from  the  root  (jent-,  §  56,  I,  K.  1 ;  genitive  (jentis,  §  77,  2  and  (2.);  (de- 
cline it); — it  is  found  in  the  plural  number — genitive  case,  §  S3,  II.  3;  limiting 
rex  subjectivelv,  §  211  and  R.  2. 

Dud  nun  is  a'numeral  adjective,  §  104,  5;  of  the  cardinal  kind,  §  117;  from 
duo,  dua.  duo  ;  from  the  root  rff/- ;  (decline  it,  §  118,1,); — it  is  found  in  the 
plural  number,  §  118,  2;  feminine  gender,  genitive  case,  §  26,  R.  4;  agi'eeing 
■with  its  noun  yenlium,  §  205. 

Et  is  a  copulative  conjunction,  §  198, 1,  connecting  duamm  and  riginti,  §  278. 

yif/iwYt  is  a  nmneral  adjective  of  the  cardinal  kind,  indeclinable,  §118,1; 
limiting  f/entiu!ii,  §  205. 

Dixit  is  an  active  verb,  §  141,  !.;  of  the  third  coiijugatioii,  §  149,  2;  from 
dlco,  (give  the  principal  parts  in  the  active  voice,  and  its  first,  second,  and 
third  roots,  §  150,  4,  and  §  171,  1;)  it  is  formed  from  the  second  root  dix-,  (give 
the  formtitions  of  tlie  second  root); — it  is  found  in  the  active  voice,  §  141,  1; 
imlicative  niood,  §  143,  1;  perfect  indefhiite  tense,  §  145,  IV.  and  Rem.;  sin- 
gular number,  third  person,  agreeing  with  Miihndutes.  §  209,  [h.) 

Jui-a  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  third  declension,  from  jus,  root  j'ur-,  §  56,  I. 
E.  1.  genitive  jiir/s,  §76,  Exc.3;  neuter  gender,  §66;  (decline  it); — it  is  found 
in  the  plural  number,  accusative  case,  §  40,  8;  the  object  of  dixit,  §  229. 

Lini/uis  is  a  common  noun,  of  the  first  declension,  feminine  gender,  from 
linijun,  root  Un<ju-,  (decline  it); — found  in  the  plural  number,  ablative  case, 
after  dixit.  §  247. 

Totidem  is  a  demonstrative  pronominal  adjective,  §  139,5,  (2.)  and  (3.);  in- 
declinable, §  115,  4;  it  is  in  the  ablative  plural,  feminine  gender,  limiting  Ih^ 
guis,  §  205. 

4.  PaiLsanias,  quum  sernidnvnis  de  templo  eldtus  esset,  confeatbn  uni- 
mam  effidvit.  Nep.  Paus.  4. 

Analysis.  This  is  a  complex  sentence,  §  201,  11;  consisting  of  two  mem- 
bers, which  are  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  a  period,  §  280,  1. 

The  principal  proposition  is,  Pausiinias  cunfestim  dnimmn  effiuvit,  §  201,  5. 
The  subordinate  proposition  is,  quum  (is)  semidnimis  de  templo  eldtus  esset, 
§  201,  6. 

The  leading  proposition  has  a  simple  subject,  Pavsdnias,  §  2Q2,  2,  and  a 
complex  predicate,  con/es<;m  (WiiTwaw  e//Zaiv7,  §  203,  3 ;  in  which  ejjldcit  is  the 
grammatical  predicate,  §  203,  2;  which  is  modified  by  confestim  and  animiim, 
§  203,  I.  1,  (2.)  and  (3.),  and  II.  R.  2.,  and  also  by  the  adverbial  clause  quum 
semidnimis,  etc.  §  201,  6  and  7,  and  §  203,  I.  3. 

The  subordinate  proposition,  which  is  connected  to  the  leading  clause  by 
the  subordinate  conjunction  quum,  §  201,  9,  has  a  simple  subject,  viz.  is  under- 
stood, and  a  complex  predicate,  semidnimis,  de  templo  eldtus  esset,  §  203,  3. — 
The  grammatical  predicate  is  elitus  esset,  §  203,  2 ;  which  is  modified  by  semid- 
nimis, §  203,  I.  1,  (1.),  and  de  templo,  §  203,  I.  2,  and  II.  Rem.  2. 
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Parsing.  Pausatdas,  a  Greek  proper  noun,  ^  26,  2; — 1st  dec!.,  ^^  41  and 
44;  masc.  gender,  §  28,  1;  root  Pausdntr- ;  found  in  sing,  num.,  uom.  case,  the 
subject  of  ejidvit,  ^  209,  (a.) 

(Xinfestim,  an  adv.  of  time  §  190,  3;  limiting  (ffidvit,  §  277. 

Animam  is  a  com.  noun  of  1st  decl.,  fern,  gender,  §  41 ;  from  dnima,  root 
dtiim-;  (decline  it); — it  is  found  in  the  sing,  num.,  ace.  case,  the  object  of 
effldiit.,  \  229. 

Effidniti  an  act.  verb,  1st  conj.,  from  efflo,  compounded  of  ex  and  jlo,  ^  196,  6 ; 
(give  the  principal  parts  in  the  act.  voice  and  the  three  roots); — it  is  formed 
from  the  second  root;  (give  the  formations  of  that  root);  in  the  active  voice, 
ind.  mood,  perfect  indefinite  tense,  sing,  num.,  3d  pers.,  agreeing  with  Paiisd- 
nias,  i)  209,  (6.) 

Quum  is  a  temporal  conjunction,  §  198,  10;  connecting  the  dependent  to  the 
principal  clause,  §  278. 

Semidnimis  is  a  predicate  adj.,  of  the  3d  decl.,  of  two  terminations,  §  109; 
(decline  it); — it  is  in  the  sing,  num.,  masc.  gend.,  noni.  case,  agreeing  with  is 
understood,  §  210,  R.  1,  (a.) 

De  is  a  preposition,  expressing  the  relation  between  elatus  esset  and  lemplo, 
§  195. 

Templo  is  a  com.  noun,  2d  decl.,  neut.  gend.,  from  templum,  root  tempi-;  (de- 
cline it); — in  the  sing,  num.,  abl.  case,  after  de,  §  241. 

Eldlus  esset  is  an  in-egular  active  verb,  of  the  third  conjugation,  §  179;  from 
effeio,  compounded  of  ex  and  yero,  §  196,  6;  {see /ero  and  compounds,  §172); 
(give  the  principal  parts  in  both  voices,  and  the  1st  and  3d  roots); — it  is  formed 
from  the  third  root,  ek'it-,  (give  the  formations  of  that  root  in  the  passive  voice); 
in  the  subjunctive  mood,  pluperfect  tense,  §  145,  V.;  sing,  num.,  third  person, 
agreeing  with  is  understood  referring  to  Pausdnias,  §  209,  (6.) 

5.  Romana  pubes,  seddto  tandem  pavore,  posfqiiam  ex  tarn  lurhhh 
die  Serena  et  tranquilla  lux  rediit,  uhi  vacuam  sedem  reyiam  vldit,  etsi 
satis  credebat  patrihus,  qui  proxXmi  steterant,  sublimein  raptum  pro- 
celld;  td/nen,  velut  orbltdtis  metu  icta,  moestum  aliquamdiu  sileatiuin 
obtinuit.  Liv.  1,  16. 

Analysis.  This  is  a  complex  sentence,  whose  clauses  constitute  a  period, 
^  280.     It  is  composed  of  the  following  members  or  clauses: — 

1.  Romana  piibes  [tamen]  niassium  dliquamdiu  sileniium  obtinuit.  This  is  the 
leading  clause.     The  following  are  dependent  clauses. 

2.  velut  orbltdtis  metu  icta, 

3.  seddto  tandem  piivure, 

4.  postqiiam  ex  tarn  tu'rbido  die  sgrena  et  tranquilla  lux  rediiC, 

5.  ubi  vacuam  sPdem  reyiam  vidii, 

6.  etsi  satis  credZbat  2xUnbus, 

7.  qui  proximi  stclerant, 

8.  sMlmeni  raptum  prdcdld. 

Note  1.   In  the  preceding  clauses  the  predicates  are  printed  in  Italics. 

Note  2.  The  connective  of  the  1st  clause,  is  the  adversative  tcimen,  which 
is  inserted  on  account  of  etsi  intervening  between  the  principal  subject  and 
predicate.  The  connective  of  the  2d  clause  is  velut,  of  the  4th  poslqua/ii,  of  ^iie 
6'vh  a6(,  of  the  6th  «/«',  fcjllowed  by  a  clause  constituting  the  protasis,  and  of 
the  7th  qui.     The  3il  and  8th  clauses  have  no  connectives. 

(1.)  The  grammatical  subject  of  the  leading  clause  is  pubes,  which  is  limited 
by  Koindna. — Tlie  grammatical  predicate  is  obtinuit,  which  is  limited  by  dli- 
quiimdiu  and  sileniium,  and  also  eitlur  directly  or  indirectly  by  all  the  depend- 
ent clauses.     Sittntium  is  itself  modified  by  mcestuiu. 

The  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  clauses  are  used  adverbially  to 
denote  the  time  and  other  circumstances  modifying  the  principal  predicate 
s!le.7itium  obtinuit,  §  201,  7. 
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(2.)  The  second  is  a  participial  clause,  equivalent  to  velut  (ea  ecil.  puhes) 
oi'bitatis  metu  icta  essel,  §  274,  3,  {a.) 

(3.)  The  third  clause  is  also  participial,  and  is  equivalent  to  quum  tandem 
pamr  sedCitus  essei,  \  257,  R.  1 ;  and  hence  pcivofe  represents  the  subject,  and 
seddto  tandem  tlie  ])redicate — the  former  being  simple,  tlie  latter  complex. 

(4.)  The  grannnatical  subject  of  the  4th  clause,  which  is  connected  to  tlio 
leatiiiig  clause  by  postqtiam,  \  201,  9,  is  lux,  wliich  is  modified  by  serena  and 
tranquilla. — The  grammatical  predicate  is  rediit,  which  is  modified  by  postquam 
and  ex  tain  turbhio  die,  §  203,  I.  1,  (3.),  and  II.  1. 

(5.)  Tlie  grammatical  subject  of  the  fifth  clause  is  ea  understood. — The 
gi'anmiaticai  predicate  is  vldit,  which  is  modified  by  idti  and  vacuam  sedein 
reyiam,  §  203,  I.  1,  (3.)  and  II.  1. 

(6.)  The  grammatical  subject  of  the  sixth  clause  also  is  ea.  Its  grammati- 
cal predicate  is  credebat,  which  is  modified  by  satis  and  patribus,  ^  203,  I.  (2.) 
and  (3.),  and  by  the  8th  clause,  II.  3. 

(7.)  The  grammatical  subject  of  the  seventh  clause  is  qtd.  Its  grammatical 
predicate  is  stcteranr,  which  is  modified  by  proxiini,  ^  203,  I.  (1.)  It  is  an  ad- 
jective clause,  modifying  patribus,  §  201,  7  and  9. 

(8.)  The  grammatical  subject  of  the  eighth  clause,  which  has  no  connective, 
§  30i,  Rem.,  is  eiim,  i.  e.  Romidum,  understood.  Its  grammatical  predicate  ia 
rapium  (essa),  which  is  modified  by  subllmem  and  prdcelld. 

Par  sin  ff.  Roinuna  is  a  patrial  adjective,  ^  104,  10,  derived  from  Roma, 
^  128,  6,  {a.)  and  (e.);  of  the  1st  and  2d  declensions,  §  105,  2;  fern,  gender, 
sing,  number,  nom.  case,  agreeing  with  pilbes,  §  205. 

Pubes,  a  collective  noun,  §  26,  4;  3d  decl.,  fem.  gender,  §  62;  from  the  root 
pOL-,  §  50,  I.  R.  6;  genitive  pubis,  §  73,  1;  (decline  it); — found  in  the  nom. 
sinff.,  the  subject  of  oblimiit,  §  209,  (rt.) 

Tdmen,  an  adversative  conjunction,  §  198,  9,  relating  to  eisi  in  the  6th  clause. 

M(estum,  a  qualifying  adj.,  §  205,  N.  1;  of  tlie  1st  and  2d  declensions,  neut. 
gender,  sing,  num.,  ace.  case,  agreeing  with  sllentium. 

Allquaimliii,  an  ailverb  of  time,  §  191,  II. ;  compounded  of  aliqtds  and  diu, 
\  193,  6;  and  limiting  vbtlnuit,  §  277. 

Silentium,  a  coin,  noun,  2d  decl.,  neut.  gender,  §  46;  sing,  number,  ace.  case, 
the  object  ofobfiiiuit,  §  229. 

Obtiniiit,  an  active  verb,  of  the  2d  conj.,  ^  149,  2;  from  obiineo,  compounded 
of  oi!'  and  tcneo,  see  §  108;  (give  the  princiixd  parts  in  tlie  act.  voice,  and  the 
formations  of  tlie  2d  root,  \  157  at  tlie  end); — found  in  tlie  active  voice,  ind. 
mood,  perf.  indef.  tense,  sing,  num.,  3d  person,  agreeing  with  puhes,  §  209,  (6.) 

Velut  for  irlut  si,  an  adverb,  compounded  of  vel  and  ui,  §193,  10;  modifying 
ictn,  and  obtriiuisset  understood,  (as  they  would  have  done  if,  etc.) 

OrbitCitis,  an  abstract  noun,  §  26,  5;  from  the  primitive  orbus,  §  101,  1  and  2; 
3d  decl.,  fem.  gender,  §  62;  from  the  root  orbitCd-,  §  56,  I.,  and  R.  1;  (decline 
it); — found  in  the  sing,  num.,  subjective  gen.  case,  limiting  inetu,  \  211. 

Metu,  an  abstract  noun,  4th  decl.,  masc.  gen.,  §  87;  sing,  num.,  abl.  case, 
h  247. 

Rta,  a  perf.  part,  pass.,  from  the  active  verb  uo,  of  the  3d  conj.  (give  the 
principal  parts  in  both  voices,  and  decline  the  participle); — found  in  the  fem. 
gen.,  sing,  num.,  nom.  case,  agreeing  with  pubes,  \  205. 

Sedato,  a  jierlect  pass.  part,  from  the  active  verb  sedo,  of  the  1st  conj.,  §  149, 
2;  (give  the  principal  parts  in  both  voices,  §  151,  4;  and  decline  it,  §  105, 
E.  2.); — found  in  the  masc.  gender,  shig.  num.,  abl.  case,  agreeing  with  ^d- 
vore,  §  205. 

T'lndem,  an  adverb  of  time,  §  191,  II.;  modifying  scduto,  §  277. 

Pacore,  an  abstract  noun,  §  26,  5,  and  §  102,  1;  (from  paceo),  3d  decl.,  masc. 
gen.,  §  58;  rovt  puvov,  §  56,  II.,  and  §  70,  (decline  it); — found  in  tlie  sing. 
iiuDiber,  abl.  case,  absolute  with  seddto,  §  257. 

Posiquam,  an  adverb  of  time,  compounded  of  post  and  quam,  §  193,  10;  mod- 
ifying rediit,  and  connecting  the  1st  and  4th  clauses,  §  201,  9. 

£x,  a  preposition,  §  195,  R.  2. 

Tarn,  an  adverb  of  degree,  §  191,  R.  2;  modifying  tui-bldo,  §  277. 
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Turbtdo,  an  adjective,  a^ecing  with  die. 

Die,  a  common  noun,  5tli  decl.,  masc.  gender,  ^  90,  Exc.  1. ;  sing,  number, 
abl.  case,  after  the  prep,  ex,  ^  241. 

Serena,  an  adj.,  1st  and  2d  decls.,  fern,  gen.,  sing,  num.,  nom.  case,  agreeing 
with  lux,  §  205. 

Et,  a  copulative  conjunction,  §  198,  1;  connecting  serena  and  tranquilla, 
^  278. 

Tranquilla,  like  serena. 

Lux,  a  common  noun,  3d  decl.,  fem.  gen.,  ^  62;  from  the  root  luc-,  §  56,  I., 
and  R.  2 ;  genitive  lads,  \  78,  2. 

Rediit,  an  irregular  neuter  verb,  of  the  4th  conj.,  §  176;  from  7-tf(/eo,  com- 
pounded of  eo,  §  182,  and  the  inseparable  prep,  red,  ^  196,  (6.),  3;  (give  its  prin- 
cipal parts); — found  in  the  ind.  mood.,  pert,  indef.  tense,  sing,  num.,  3d  pers., 
agreeing  with  lux,  ^  209,  {b.) 

Ubi,  an  adverb  of  time,  and  like  postquam,  a  connective,  §  201,  9;  and  modi- 
fying vidit,  §  277. 

Vdcuam,  an  adj.,  qualifying  scdem. 

Scdem,  a  common  noun,  3d  decl.,  fem.  gen.,  §  62 ;  from  the  root  scd-,  §  56,  I., 
R.  6;  genitive  scdis,  §  73,  1;  (decline  it); — found  in  the  sing,  num.,  ace.  case, 
the  object  of  the  transitive  verb  v'tdif,  §  229. 

Reyiam,  a  denominative  adj.,  §  128,  I.,  2,  (a.);  from  the  primitive  rex,  agree- 
ing with  sedem. 

Vidit,  an  active  verb,  of  the  2d  conj.,  (give  its  principal  parts  in  the  active 
voice,  and  the  formations  of  the  2d  root);  found  in  the  active  voice,  ind.  mood, 
perf.  indef.  tense,  sing,  num.,  3d  pers.,  agreeing  with  ea,  i.  e.  pubes,  under- 
stood. 

Etsi,  a  concessive  conjunction,  §  198,  4;  coiresponding  to  the  correlative  ad- 
versative conj.  tamen,  §  198,  4,  R.  and  9. 

Satis,  an  adverb  of  liegrec,  §  191,  III.,  and  R.  2;  modifying  credebat,  §  277. 

OredC'bat,  an  act.  verb,  ^141,1.;  3d  conj.,  (give  the  principal  parts  in  the 
active  voice  and  the  formations  of  the  1st  root) ; — found  in  the  act.  voice,  ind. 
mood,  imperfect  tense,  sing,  num.,  3d  person,  agreeing  with  ea,  scil.  pubes, 
understood. 

Patnbus,  a  common  noun,  §  26,  3;  3d  decl.,  from  the  root  patr-,  §  56,  II., 
R.  3;  gen.  pntris,  §  71;  masc.  gender,  §  28,  1;  plur.  num.,  dat.  case,  depending 
on  credebat,  \  223,  R.  2. 

Qui,  the  subject  of  the  7th  clause,  is  a  relative  pronoun,  §  136;  masc. 
gender,  plur.  num.,  agreeing  with  its  antecedent />af/i'6MS,  §  206,  R.  19,  (a.j; 
and  is  nominative  to  sletcrant,  ^  209,  («.) 

Proximi,  an  adj.  of  the  superhitive  degree,  §  126,  1,  (compare  it);  of  the  1st 
and  2d  decls.,  masc.  gen.,  plur.  num.,  nom.  case,  agreeing  with  qui,  §205,  §210, 
R.  1,  (a.)  and  R.  3,  (2.) 

Sleterant,  a  neuter  verb,  1st  conj.,  irregular  in  its  2d  root,  §  165;  (give  its 
principal  parts,  and  the  formations  of  the  2d  root); — found  in  the  act.  voice, 
ind.  mood,  plup.  tense,  §  145,  V. ;  3d  person  plural,  agreeing  with  it^s  subject 
5^-  §209,  (6.) 

Subiimetn,  an  adj.,  of  the  3d  decl.,  and  two  terminations,  §  109;  masc.  gen., 
sing,  num.,  ace.  case,  agreeing  with  eum,  (i.  e.  Romulum,)  understood,  and 
modifying  also  raptum  esse,  §  205,  R.  15. 

Rapium  (esse),  an  act.  verb,  3d  conj.;  (give  the  principal  parts  in  both 
voices  and  the  tormations  of  the  3d  root  in  the  passive  voice) — found  in  the 
pass,  voice,  inf.  mood,  perf.  tense;  but,  following  the  imperfect,  it  has  the 
meaning  of  a  pluperfect,  §  268,  2,  and  §  145,  V. ;  depending  on  credebat,  §  272. 

Prdcdla,  a  com.  noun,  1st  decl.,  fem.  gen.,  sing,  num.,  abl.  cose,  §  247. 
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PROSODY. 

§  S8S.  Prosody  treats  of  the  quantity  of  syllables,  and  the 
laws  of  versification. 

QUANTITY. 

1.  The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  the  relative  time  occupied  in 
pronouncing  it.  Cf.  §  13. 

2.  A  syllable  is  either  short,  long,  or  common, 

[a.)  The  time  occupied  in  pronouncing  a  short  syllable  is  called  a  mora  or 
time. 

(b.)  A  long  sj'llable  requires  two  mora;  or  double  the  time  occu- 
pied in  pronouncing  u  short  one ;  as,  amdre. 

(c.)  A  common  syllable  is  one  which,  in  poetry,  may  be  made 
either  long  or  short ;  as  the  middle  syllable  of  tenebrce. 

3.  The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  either  natural  or  accidental; — 
natural,  when  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  its  vowel ;  accidental,  when 
it  depends  on  its  position. 

Thus  the  e  in  reshto  is  short  by  nature;  while  in  restili  it  is  long  by  its  posi- 
tion, since  it  is  followed  by  two  consonants:  §  283,  IV.  On  the  contraiy,  the 
e  in  deduco  is  naturally  long,  but  in  dieri-o  it  is  made  short  by  being  placed  be- 
fore a  vowel:  \  283,  1. 

4.  The  quantity  of  syllables  is  determined  either  by  certain  estab- 
lished rules,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  poets. 

Thus  it  is  poetic  usage  alone  that  determines  tlie  quantity  of  the  first  sylla- 
bles of  the  following  words,  viz.  vmler,  frater,  prdvus,  dlco,  duco  ;  pater,  dvus, 
cddo,  maneo,  (jmvis,  etc. ;  and  hence  the  quantity  of  such  syllables  can  be  as- 
certained by  practice  only  or  by  consulting  the  gradus  or  lexicon. 

5.  The  rules  of  quantity  are  either  general  or  special.  The  for- 
mer apply  alike  to  all  the  syllables  of  a  woi"d,  the  latter  to  particular 
syllables. 

GENERAL   RULES. 

§  S8S.  I.  (a.)  A  vowel  before  another  vowel,  or  a  diph- 
thong, is  short ;  as,  e  in  meus,  i  in  patrice.     Thus, 

Conscia  mens  recti  famse  vffnrlac^a  ridet.   Ovid.  F.  4,  311. 
Ipse  (nam  exhnicB  laudis  succensus  imOro.    Virg.  A.  i ,  496. 

(6.)  So  also  when  h  comes  between  the  vowels,  since  h  is  account- 
ed only  a  breathing;  as,  nihil:  (see  §  2,  6.)     Thus, 

Da  nlMli  nViil,  in  nViilum  nil  posse  rSrertL    Pers.  4,  84. 
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Exc.  1.  (a.)  Flo  has  the  i  long,  except  in  fit  and  when  followed 
by  er  ;  as  J'iiDit,  flebam.     Thus, 

Omnia  jam  ftant,  f'lSri  quae  posse  nSgibam.   Ovid.  Tr.  1,  8.  7. 

(6.)  It  is  sometimes  found  long  even  before  er;  as,  fieret.  Ten;  fieri.  Plaut: 
and,  on  the  contraiy,  Prudentius  has  fid  with  i  short. 

Exc.  2.  (a.)  E  is  long  in  the  termination  of  the  genitive  and  dar 
tive  of  the  fifth  declension,  when  preceded  and  followed  by  i ;  as, 
faciei.     Thus, 

Non  rSldii  soils,  neque  lucida  tela  diii.  Lucr.  1, 148. 

{b.)  In  Bpei,  ret,  and  fldei,  e  is  short. 

Note.  In  Lucretius,  the  e  ofrei  is,  in  a  few  cases,  long,  and  that  offiJet  is 
lengthened  once  in  Lucretius  and  once  in  a  line  of  Ennius. 

Exc.  3.  («.)  A  is  long  in  the  penult  of  old  genitives  in  ai  of  the 
first  declension;  as,  auldi,  pictai.  Cf.  §  43,  1. 

(b.)  J.  and  e  are  also  long  in  proper  names  in  aius,  efus,  or  ei'a;  as,  Cdius, 
Pompeius,  AquiUta  ;  and  in  the  adjectives  Grd'ius  and  Vetus.     Thus, 

^thSrium  .sensum,  atque  atirai  simplicis  iguera.  Virg.  A.  6,  747. 
Accipe,  Pompei,  deductum  carmen  ab  illo.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  1,  1. 
Necuou  cum  Venetis  Aquileia  perf  urit  armis.  Sil.  8,  606. 

Exc.  4.  (a.)  /  is  common  in  genitives  in  ius ;  as,  unlus,  illhis. 
Thus, 

Ilfiits  et  nltido  stillent  unguenta  capillo.    TihiiU,  1,  7,  51. 
Iltlus  pure  destilleut  tempora  nardo.  Id.  2,  2.  7. 

{b.)  But  i  in  the  genitive  of  alter  is  commonly  short ;  and  in  that  of  alhts  it  is 
always  long. 

Exc.  5.  The  first  vowel  of  eheu  is  long ;  that  of  Diana,  lo,  and  ohe, 
is  common. 

Exc.  6.  Greek  words  retain  their  original  quantities,  and  hence, 
in  many  Greek  words,  a  vowel  is  long,  though  immediately  followed 
by  another  vowel ;  as, 

der,  Achdta,  AchSldiis,  dia,  eos,  Laertes,  and  Greek  words  having  in  the  orig- 
inal a  long  e  or  0  («  or  a>-)     See  also  §  293,  3. 

(1.)  Words  which,  in  Greek,  are  wi-itten  with  ei  (a)  before  a  vowel,  and  in 
Latin  with  a  single  e  or  ?',  have  the  e  or  i  long;  as,  ^-Eneas,  Alexandria,  Cassio- 
pea,  Clio,  Darius,  eleyia,  Galatea,  Medea,  Mausoleum,  Penelflpea,  Thdlln,  Atrides. 

Hence,  most  adjectives  in  eus,  formed  from  Greek  proper  names,  have  the  e 
long;  as,  Cythereus,  Peldpeus;  and  the  e  remains  long  when  ei  is  restored ;  as, 
PelOpela. 

Exc.  Acddemia,  chorea,  Malta,  pldtea,  and  some  patronymics  and  patrials 
in  eis ;  as.  Nereis,  have  the  penult  common. 

(2.)  Greek  genitives  in  cos,  and  accusatives  in  ea,  from  nominatives  in  eus, 
generally  shorten  the  e ;  as,  Orpheos,  Orphea ; — but  tlie  e  is  sometimes  length- 
ened by  the  Ionic  dialect;  as,  Cipluvs,  Illonca. 

(3.)  Greek  words  in  ais,  ois,  aius,  eiiis,  oius,  aon,  and  ion,  generally  lengthen 
the  first  vowel;  as,  Ndis,  Mindis,  Grdius,  Neretus,  Minfftus,  Mddidon,  Ixlon. 
But  Thebdis,  Sitmis,  Phdon,  DeucdUim,  Pygmalion,  and  many  others,  shorten 
the  former  vowel. 

Note  1.  Greek  words  in  non  and  ion,  with  o  short  in  the  genitive,  have  the 
penult  long;  but  with  o  long  in  the  genitive,  they  have  it  short;  as,  Amythdun, 
'dOnis ;  Deucalion,  -dnis. 
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Note  2.  In  Greek  proper  names  in  e«s  (gen.  eos),  as  Oryfteut,  the  eu  in  the 
nominative  is  always  a  diphthong  in  the  original,  and,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  Latin  jwets. 

n.  A  diphthong  is  long ;  as,  aurum,  fcenus,  EtibcSa,  Pom- 
peius,  Orpkeiu     Tlius, 

Infernlque  lacus,  Mr^Sqtte  insula  Circ«.    Vir^.  A.  3.  386. 
Thesauros  ignotum  aigenti  pondus  et  auri.  Id.  A.  1.  359. 
Harpyieeque  colunt  d/i«e,  Phineia  postquam.  Id.  A.  3,  212. 

Exc.  1.  Prce,  in  composition,  is  short  before  a  vowel ;  as,  prceustus, 
proeacutus.     Thus, 

Nee  tota  tamen  iUe  prior  praeunte  cirTna.   Virg.  A.  5,  186. 

In  Statius,  and  Sidonius  Apoilinaris,  it  is  found  long. 

Exc.  2.  A  diphthong  at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  the  next  word 
begins  with  a  vowel,  is  sometimes  made  short ;  as, 

huuUf.  lonio  in  magno,  quas  dira  Celasno.    Virg.  A.  3,  2H. 

E.vc.  3.  The  diphtliongs  consisting  of  «  followed  by  a  vowel  ai-e  either  long 
or  short;  the  two  vowels  thus  combine<l  being  subject  to  the  same  rules  of 
quantity,  as  their  final  vowel  would  be  if  standing  alone;  as,  quoL,  qui,  qmrum, 
quia.,  quidus.,  qudtk\  queroi;  ueqiuh;  liii<fua,  san</iUi. 

IIL     A  syllable  formed  by  contraction  is  long;  as, 
alius  for  aliius ;  cOfjo  for  i:ik'Hj«  ;  nil  for  lUlill ;  jmv>r  for  juvenior.     Thus, 
Tlt>re  cO^f  pccus,  tu  post  car«cta  latebas.    Virg.  E.  3,  20. 

IV.  A  vowel  naturally  short,  before  two  consonants,  a  double 
consonant,  or  the  letter  /,  is  long  by  position  ;  as,  drma,  helium^ 
axis,  ffdza,  major.     Thus, 

Pascf.re  Sportet  oves  der/uctum  dicere  carmen.    Virg.  E.  6,  5. 
Nee  niyrtfts  riKcet  corylos  ;  nee  laurea  Phoebi.  Id.  E.  7,  64. 
At  nobui,  Pax  alma,  veiii,  splcamque  teneto.    Tihttll.  1,  10,  67. 
Rara  juvant:  primis  sic  major  gratia  pomis.  Mart.  4,  29,  3. 

Note  1.  A  vowel  (other  than  t)  before  /  is  in  reality  lengthened  by  forming 
a  diphthong  with  it,  since  i  and  ./  are  in  fact  but  one  letter.  Thus  major  is 
equivalent  to  mai'-or.,  which  woiild  be  pronounced  ma'-yor.  See  §  9,  1. 

Exc.  I.  The  compounds  of  j'ugum  have  i  short  before  /  ;  as,  bXj'u- 
gus,  quddrtjur/us.     Thus, 

Intepea  blJSgis  infert  se  LQcagus  albi«.    TeVg-.  A.  10,  575. 

Remark.  The  vowel  is  long  by  position,  when  either  one  or  both 
of  the  consonants  is  in  the  same  word  with  it;  but  when  both  stand 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  word,  the  vowel  is  either  long  or 
short ;  as,  ° 

Tolle  mSras;  temper  nSeiiU  differre  pSritis.  Lucan.  1,  281. 
Ferte  citi  fe.rrnm  ;  date  tela;  scandlte  muros.    Virg.  A.  9,  37. 
Ne  timen  ignOret,  quae  sit  sententid  scripto.   Ovid. 

Note  2.  A  short  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word,  before  an  initial  double  conso- 
nant or  j  in  the  following  word,  is  not  lengthened. 

Note  3.  In  the  comic  poets  a  vowel  frequently  remains  short  though  fol- 
lowed by  two  consonants,  especially  if  only  one  of  them  is  in  the  same  word. 
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Exc.  2.  A  vowel  naturally  short,  before  a  mute  followed  by  a 
liquid,  is  common;  as,  agris,  phuretra,  volScrL^,  poplites,  cochlea. 
Thus, 

Et  primo  sTmilis  vSMcri,  mox  T5ra  vSlficris.   Ovid.  31.  13.  607. 
Natum  ante  ora  patris,  patrtm  qui  obtruneat  aj  aras.    Virg.  A.  2,  663. 
Nox  tSnebras  profert,  Phoebus  f  ugat  inde  tlnebras.    Ovid. 

Rem.  1.  If  the  vowel  before  a  mute  and  liquid  is  naturally  long,  it  continues 
bo;  as,  salubris,  amhuldcrum. 

Rem.  2.  In  compound  words,  of  which  the  former  part  ends  with  a  mute,  and 
the  latter  begins  with  a  liquid,  a  short  vowel  before  tlie  mute  is  made  long  by- 
position  ;  as,  dbluo,  obruo,  sdMtvo,  quamobrem. 

Rem.  3.   A  mute  and  liquid  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  seldom  lengthen  the 
short  vowel  of  the  preceding  word,  except  in  the  arsis  of  a  foot ;  as, 
Terrasyue  tractusque  maris  coeliunque  profundum.   Virg.  E.  4,  51. 

Rem.  4.  In  Latin  words,  only  the  liquids  I  and  r  following  a  mute  render 
the  preceding  short  vowel  common;  but,  in  words  of_  Greek  origin,  m  and  n 
after  a  mute  have  the  same  effect,  as  in  Ticmessa,  Frocne,  Cycnus. 


SPECIAL    RULES. 

FIRST  AND  MIDDLE  SYLLABLES. 

I.   DERIVATIVE  WORDS. 

§  284.  Derivative  words  retain  the  quantity  of  their  primi- 
tives ;  as, 

by  conjugation,  amo,  amat,  amabnt,  amSvi,  nmaius,  etc.;  by  declension,  Amor, 
amoris,  iimori,  iimoribus,  etc.;  so,  iin^mal,  (inimdtus,  from  hmma ;  ijl'mibundus, 
from  gimhre;  f&miUa,  from  fAviulas;  mviiernus,  irommcUer ;  prbpinquus,  from 
prbpe. 

Note  1.  Lar,  par,  sal,  and  pes  in  declension  shorten  the  vowel  of  the  nomi- 
native; as,  sdlis,  pedis,  etc. 

Note  2.  The  vowel  of  the  primitive  is  sometimes  lengthened  or  shortened  in 
the  derivative  by  the  addition  or  removal  of  a  consonant. 

Rem.  1.  Derivatives  from  increasinsr  nouns  of  the  second  or  third 
declension  agree  in  Cjuantity  with  the  increment  of  their  primitives ; 
as, 

puiirilia,  from  pueri;  virgineus,  from  virgmis;  salxiber,  from  sdlutis. 

Rem.  2.  In  vei'bs,  the  vowels  of  the  derived  tenses  and  of  deriva- 
tive words  agree  in  quantity  with  the  verbal  root  from  which  they 
are  formed ;  as, 

movcbam,  movelo,  mbveam,  movtVewi,  move,  moycre,  movens,  mbvendus, 
from  mdv,  the  root  of  the  present,  with  d  short; — mbveram,  mbverim,  muYissem. 
niCivero,  movisse,  from  7nm!,  the  root  of  the  perfect,  with  o  long;  moturus  and 
motus ; — raoto,  motto,  motor,  a;id  motus,  -us,  from  7n6t,  the  root  of  the  supine, 
with  V  also  long. 

Rem.  3.  (a.)  Suh'dum  and  vdlutum  from  solvo  and  volro  have  the  first  syllable 
Bhort,  as  if  from  suluo,  vOluo.  So,  from  gigno  come  genui,  genitum,  as  if  from 
giiw ;  and  p6lui,  from  putis  sum  {possum). 
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(b.)  The  a  in  da,  imperative  of  do,  is  long,  though  short  in  other  parts  of  the 
verb.    See  §  294,  2. 

(c.)   The  0  in  pdsui  and  pdsitum  is  short,  though  long  in  jwno. 

Exc.  1.    Perfects  and  supines  of  two  syllables  have  the  first 

syllable  long,  even  when  that  of  the  present  is  short ;  as, 

veni,  vl'Ji,  feci,  from  venio,  video,  fado ;  cdsum,  motiim,  visum,  from  cddo, 
moveo,  video. 

Note  3.  Such  perfects  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  either  by  the  con- 
ti'action  of  reduplicated  syllables,  sni  venio,  perf.  veveni,  by  syncope  veeni,  by 
crasis  veni,  or  by  the  omission  of  a  consonant,  as  video,  perf.  vidsi,  by  syncope 
vhH,  the  vowel  retaining  the  quantity  which  it  had  by  position. 

Note  4.  The  long  vowel  of  dissyllabic  supines  probably  arose  in  like  man- 
ner from  syncope  and  contraction ;  as,  video,  vidsum,  by  syncope  visum ;  mdveo, 
movitum,  by  sjmcope  miltum,  by  contraction  violum. 

(1.)  (a.)  These  seven  perfects  have  the  first  syllable  short: — hibi, 
dedi,  fldi,  (from  Jindo),  scidi,  sted,  stiti,  tUlL  So  also  percidi,  from 
percello. 

(b.)   The  first  syllable  is  also  short  before  a  vowel  (§  283,  I.);  as,  rii. 

(2.)  (a.)  These  ten  supines  have  the  first  syllable  short : — cltum, 
(from  cieo),  datum,  itum,  lilum,  (juitum,  rdtum,  rutwn,  sdtum,  sitin/if 
and  statum. 

(b.)  So,  also,  had  the  obsolete  ftUum,  from  fud,  whence  comes  fiUurus. 

Exc.  2.  (a.)  Reduplicated  polysyllabic  perfects  have  the  fii'st  two 
syllables  short ;  as, 

cecidi,  cedni,  tefiffi,  didici,  from  cddo,  cano,  tango,  and  disco. 

(6.)  The  second  syllable  of  reduplicated  perfects  is  sometimes  made  long  by 
position;  as,  mdmordi,  tetcndi. —  Cecidi  from  ccsdo,  and  pepedi  from  pedo,  retain- 
ing the  quantity  of  their  first  root  also  have  the  second  sjdiable  long. 

Exc.  3.  Desiderative  verbs  in  vrio  have  the  u  short,  though,  in  the  third 
root  of  the  verbs  from  which  they  are  fomied,  it  is  long;  as,  ccBnatirio  from 
ccenatu,  the  third  root  of  cano.     So  parturio,  esthio,  mipiiino. 

Exc.  4.  Frequentative  verbs,  formed  from  the  third  root  of  verbs  of  the  first 
conjugation,  have  the  t  short;  as,  cldmito,  volito.   See  §  187,  II.  1. 

Exc.  5.  A  few  other  derivatives  deviate  from  the  quantity  of  their  primi- 
tives. 

1.  Some  have  a  long  vowel  from  a  short  one  in  the  primitive. 
Such  are, 

Deni,  from  decern.  Mobilis,  from  moveo.  Stipendium,  from  stips 

Fomes  and  )  from  Persona,  from  persono.  (stipis). 

Fomentum,  )  foveo.  Regula  and  )  from  Suspicio,  onis,  from  sus- 

Humanus,  from.  homo.  Rex  (regis),  )  rego.  picor. 

Lriterna,  from  lateo,  Secius,  from  secus.  Tegula,  from  tego. 

Litt-ra  from  lino.  SSdes,  from  sSdeo. 

Lex  (legis),  from  lego.  SUmen,  from  sero. 

2.  Some  have  a  short  vowel  from  a  long  one  in  the  primitive. 
Such  are, 

Dicax,  from  difo.  ^lolestus,  from  moles.  Sagax,  from  sagio. 

Dux  (ducis),  from  diico.  Nato,  from  natu.  sup.  Sopor,  from  sopio. 

Fides,  from  fido.  Noto,  from  notu.  sup.  Vadum,  fro7n  vado. 

Labo,  from  labor,  dep.  v.  odium,  fi-om  odi.  Voco,  from  vox  (vocis.) 

Lucenia,  from  luceo.  Quasillus,  from  qualus. 
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Note  1.  Dlserfm  comes  regalarlj  (br  sjncope)  from  dh^ertm,  the  prefjx  di$ 
being  short,  ^  299,  1.  Cf.  dirimo  aud  diribeo,  where  g  is  changed  to  r.  See  ^  196, 
(b.)  2. 

Note  2.  Some  other  words  might,  perhaps,  with  propriety  be  added  to  these 
lists;  but,  in  regard  to  the  deriTation  of  most  of  them,  grammarians  are  no* 
entirely  agreed. 

Resiarr  1.  Some  of  these  irregularities  seem  to  hare  arisen  frwn  the  inflnj- 
ence  of  syncope  and  crasis.  Thus  mobilis  may  hare  been  mCribili*;  motum, 
mMtum,  etc. 

Rkm.  2.  Sometimes  the  vowel  in  the  derived  word  being  natnrallT  short,  is 
restored  to  its  proper  quantity  by  remoriiig  one  of  the  consonants  which,  tn 
the  primitive,  made  it  long  by  jx)sition;  as,  niix,  nmi».  So,  when  the  vowel  of 
the  primitive  is  naturally  long,  bnt  has  been  made  short  before  another  vowel, 
it  is  sometimes  restored  to  its  original  quantity  by  the  insertion  of  a  consonant; 
as,  hlbertius,  trom  hiemt. 

Rem.  3.  The  first  syllable  in  hquidm  is  supposed  to  be  common,  as  coming 
either  from  ttqiwr  or  liqneo ;  as, 

Cisasiique  cODTenJant  llqttidis,  et  liqUida  CTasess.  Lutr.  4,  1255. 

II.    COMPOUND   WORDS. 

§  285.    1.  Compound  words  retain  the  quantity  of  the  words 

which  compose  them  ;  as, 

defiro,  of  de  and  /ero ;  adoro,  of  dd  and  oro.  So  ab&rior,  am&ceo,  circ&meo, 
cdmedo,  enltor,  produco,  suborno. 

2.  The  cbanue  of  a  vowel  or  a  diphthong  in  forming  the  compound 
does  not  alter  its  quantity  ;  as, 

conctdo,  from  cado ;  conctdo,  from  ccedo;  erigo,  from  rigo;  recludo,  from  elaudo; 
inlquui,  from  (equiis. 

Exc.  1.  A  long  syllable  in  the  simple  word  becomes  short  in  the  following 
compoimds ; — aijmtas  and  corptStui,  from  nolm ;  drjero  and  pijeio,  from  juro ; 
h6die,  {rom  hoc  die:  nihihun  imd  nihil,  {rom  h'dum ;  causidicm,  and  other  com- 
ponnds  ending  in  dhiis,  from  d'uo. 

Exc.  2.  Imbecillug,  from  bdcillum,  has  the  second  syllable  long.  The  partici- 
ple ambUm  has  the  pennlt  long  from  Itum,  but  the  nouns  ambitui  and  ambitio 
follow  the  iTjle. 

Exc.  3.  Jnnuba, -proTtuba,  and  subnuba,  from  niix),  have  m  short;  bat  in  c<m- 
ntibium,  it  is  common. 

Exc.  4.  0  final,  in  the  compounds  of  do  and  gto,  is  common,  though  long  in 
the  simple  verbs.  ^  294,  {a.) 

Note  1.  Prepositions  of  one  syllable,  which  end  in  a  vowel,  are  long  (^  294, 
(a.);  those  which  end  in  a  single  consonant  are  short  (^  299, 1.) — Tra  irora 
Irani  is  long ;  as,  trudo,  tradCico. 

Exc.  5.  Pro,  in  the  following  compounds,  is  short: — ■jrrdfanus,  pr&fan, 
j/rdfecto,  prdfestus,  prdficiscor,  prdfiteor,  p7-6fugio,  pr&fugii»,  proceUn,  pr6- 
yunduif,  j)r&iiepos,  prdneptis,  and  prOUrvus.  It  is  common  in  procuro,  prof  undo, 
propayo,  propello,  and  proplno. — Respecting  ^ra  in  composition  before  a  vowel 
see  ^  283,  II.  Exc.  1. 

Rem.  1.  The  Greek  preposition  pro  (before)  is  short;  as,  prdphiia.  In  prol- 
6gu$,  propola,  and  proplno,  it  '.s  common. 

Eem.  2.  The  inseparable  prepositions  di  (for  dh)  and  se  are  long; 
as, 

diduco,  sfparo.     Respecting  dlscrlua,  see  ^381,  Exc  5,  2,  N.  1. 
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Rem.  3.  (a.)  The  inseparable  preposition  re  or  red  is  short ;  as, 

remitto,  refero,  redamo. 

(6.)  Re  is  sometimes  lengthened  in  religio,  religuice,  reliqiius,  reperit,  tet&lit^ 
repiilit,  retUlii,  reducere,  wliere  some  editors  double  the  consonant  following  re. 
Cf.  §  307,  2.    In  the  impersonal  verb  refert,  re  is  long,  as  coming  from  res. 

Rem.  4.  A  ending  the  former  part  of  a  compound  woi-d,  is  long ; 
the  other  vowels  are  short ;  as, 

mOlo,  qnaproj)ter,  trado,  (trans  do);  nefas,  valldlco,  hujiiscemodi ;  biceps,  M- 
dens,  omnipdtens,  significo ;  hddie,  quanmqmdem,  pldldsophus ;  ducenti,  Idc&ples, 
Trojugena;  Polydorus,  Etirypylus,  Thrasybalus. 

Exc.  1.  A.  A  is  short  in  quasi,  eadem,  when  not  an  ablative,  and  in  some 
Greek  compounds ;  as,  cdtajmlta,  hexameter. 

Exc.  2.  E,  E  is  long  in  credo,  nemo,  nequam,  neq^iaquam,  neguidguam,  ne- 
qnis,  nequUia ;  memet,  iiiecum,  tecum,  secum,  sese,  vecors,  vesdmis,  vine/  icus,  and 
videlicet; — also  in  words  compounded  with  se  for  sex  or  semi;  as,  semcim, 
sd7nestris,  semddim ;  but  in  selibra  it  is  found  short  in  Martial. 

Note  2.  (a.)  The  first  e  in  videlicet,  as  in  vide,  is  sometimes  made  short. 
See  §  295,  Exc.  3. 

(b.)  E  is  common  in  some  verbs  compounded  with  facio;  as,  llque/aciOf 
paiefiu  io,  rarefdcio,  tabefacio,  tepefacio. 

Exc.  3.  1.  (1.)  /  is  long  in  those  compounds  in  which  the  first  part  is  de- 
clined, (§296;)  as,  quidam,  quliis,  quiUbet,  quantivis,  quantlcumque,  tantidem, 
uniculque,  eidem,  reipHblicce,  utrique. 

(2.)  /  is  also  long  in  those  compounds  which  maybe  separated  without  al- 
tering the  sense,  (§296;)  as,  ludlrndgister,  siquis,  agricuUHra. 

(3.)    /,  ending  the  former  part  of  a  compound  word,  is  sometimes  made  long 
by  contraction ;  as,  tiblcen  for  tlbiicen,  from  tibia  and  carw.    See  §  283,  UI. 
(4.)    /is  long  in  b'lgce,  qtiadrigce,  ilicet,  scilicet, 

(5.)  In  idem,  when  masculine,  i  is  long;  but  when  neuter,  it  is  short.  The  i 
of  ubi^ue  and  utrdblque,  the  second  in  ibidem,  and  the  first  in  nimirum,  are  long. 
In  abicumque,  as  in  6,hi,  i  is  common. 

(6.)  Compounds  of  dies  have  the  final  i  of  the  former  part  long;  as,  blduum, 
triduum,  merldies,  qudtidie,  quotldianm,  prldie,  postrldie. 

Note  3.  In  Greek  words,  t,  ending  the  former  part  of  a  compound,  is  short; 
as,  Callimaclnis;  unless  it  comes  from  the  diphthong  ei  (u),  or  is  made  long  or 
common  by  position. 

Exc.  4.  O.  (1.)  In  compounds,  the  final  o  of  conlro,  intra,  retro,  and  guando 
(except  quanddquidem, )  is  long ;  as,  controversia,  inirodUco,  retrocedo,  quandoque. 
0  is  long  also  in  dlidqui  (-quin),  and  utroque. 

(2.)  0  is  long  in  the  compounds  of  qtw  and  eo;  as,  qtwmddo,  qmcumque,  quo- 
nam,  quolibet,  quominus,  giwdrca,  quovis,  gmque  (i.  e.  et  quo) ;  eodem,  eone ;  but 
in  the  conjunction  qudqiie,  it  is  short. 

(3.)  Greek  words  which  are  written  with  an  omega  («)  have  the  o  long;  as, 
geometra,  Minotawus,  Idgopus. 

Exc.  5.    U.   U'ls.  long  in  Jupiter  {J6vls  pater),  and  jiidico  (jus  dico). 

III.    INCREMENT   OF    NOUNS. 

§  98G.     1.    A  noun  is  said  to  increase,  when,  in  any  of  its  cases, 
it  has  more  syllables  than  In  the  nominative  singular;  as,  pax,  pacts; 
sermo,  sermonis.     The  number  of  increments  in  any  case  of  a  noun  is 
equal  to  that  of  its  additional  syllables. 
28 
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2.  Nouns  in  general  have  but  one  increment  in  the  singular,  but 
iter,  supellex,  compounds  of  caput  ending  in  ps,  and  sometimes  jecur, 
have  two  increments ;  as, 

Uer,  l-iin-e-1-is ;  supellex,   su-pel-lec-ti-lis ;   anceps,  an-clp-l-iis ;  jecur,  je-cin- 

Remark.  Tlie  double  increase  of  iter,  etc.,  in  the  sinj^lar  number  arises 
from  their  coming  from  obsolete  nominatives,  containing  a  syllable  more  than 
those  now  in  use ;  as,  itiner,  etc. 

3.  The  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  the  third  declension  have  one 
increment  more  than  the  genitive  singular ;  as, 

rex,  Gen.  re-gis,  D.  and  Ab.  reg-i-hus. 

sermo,         ser-mo-nis,        ser-mon-i-bus. 

Uer,  i-tin-e-ris,  U-l-ner-i-bus. 

4.  The  last  syllable  of  a  word  is  never  considered  as  the  incre- 
ment. K  a  word  has  but  one  increment,  it  is  the  penult ;  if  two,  the 
antepenult  is  called  the  first,  and  the  penult  the  second  ;  and  if  three, 
the  syllable  before  the  antepenult  is  called  the  first,  the  antepenult 
the  second,  and  the  penult  the  third  increment ;  as, 
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ser-mo,  ser-md-nh,  ser-mon-i-bus  ;  i-ter,  i-tln-e-ris,  H-i-ner-i-bus. 

5.  In  the  third  declension,  the  quantity  of  the  first  increment  is  the 
same  in  all  the  other  cases  as  in  the  genitive  singular ;  as, 

sermdnis,  sermoni,  sermonem,  sermone,  seriiwnes,  servwnum,  sermonibus.  Bobiis, 
or  bubus,  from  bos,  bOvis,  is  lengthened  by  contraction  from  bivibus. 

Note.  As  adjectives  and  participles  are  declined  like  nouns,  the  same  rules 
of  increment  apply  to  all  of  them ;  and  so  also  to  pronouns. 


INCREMENTS    OF    THE    SINGULAR    NUMBER. 

OF    THE    FIRST,    FOURTH,    AND    FIFTH    DECLENSIONS. 

§  287.  1.  When  nouns  of  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  declensions  in- 
crease in  the  singular  number,  the  increment  consists  of  a  vowel  before  the 
fijial  vowel,  and  its  quantity  is  determined  by  the  first  general  rule  with  its  ex- 
ceptions, §  283,  I. 

Thus,  aura,  gen.  anrai,  ^  283,  I.  Exc.  3,  (a.):  fructus,  d&t.  frudui,  §  283,  I. 
(a.):  dies,  gen.  diet,  §  283, 1.  Exc.  2,  (a.) 

INCREMENTS    OF   THE   SECOND   DECLENSION. 

2.  The  increments  of  the  second  declension  in  the  singular 
number  are  short ;  us, 

giner,  genSri ;  sutur,  suturi ;  tener,  iSneri ;  vir,  vlri.     Thus, 

Ne,  puSri,  ne  tanta  animU  assuescite  bella.   Virg.  A.  6,  833. 
Monstra  slnunt;  glniros  exteruis  a£fOre  ab  oris.  Id.  A.  7,  270. 

Exc.   The  increment  of  Iber  and  Celliher  is  long.    For  that  of  genitives  in 
ius,  &ee  ^  283,  Exc.  4. 
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INCREMENTS    OF    THE   THIRD   DECLENSION. 

3.  The  increments  of  the  third  declension  and  singular  num- 
ber in  a  and  o  are  long ;  those  in  e,  t,  u,  and  y,  are  short ;  as, 

animal,  dnimalis ;  audax,  amlacis ;  sermo,  sermonis ;  ferox,  ferocis ;  Spvs, 
dperis ;  celer,  celeris;  miles,  mllitis ;  svpplex,  supplitis ;  murmiir,  murmurls; 
dux,  ducis ;  chldmys,  chldviydis  ;  Siyx,  Styyis.     Thus, 

Pronique  cum  spectent  anfmalia  cetera  terrain.   Ovid.  M.  1,  84. 
Ilaec  turn  multipUci  populos  sermone  replebat.    Virg.  A.  4,  189. 
Incumbent  gSnSris  lapsi  sarclre  rulnas.  Id.  G.  4,  249. 
Qualem  virglneo  demessum  pollice  florem.  Id.  A.   11,  68. 
Ad:ipice,  ventosi  ceclderuut  niwrmurU  aurae.  Id.  E.  9,  58. 

Exceptions  in  Increments  in  A. 

1.  (a.)  Masculines  in  al  and  ar  (except  Car  and  Nar)  increase 

short;  as,  Annlhal,  AnniLulis  ;  Amilcar,  Amilcaris. 

(b.)  Par  and  its  compounds,  and  the  following — anas,  mas,  vas  (vadis),  bac- 
car,  hepar,  jubar,  lav,  nectar,  and  sal — also  increase  short. 

2.  A,  in  the  increment  of  nouns  in  s  with  a  consonant  before  it,  is 
short ;  as,  daps,  ddpis  ;  Arabs,  Ardbis. 

3.  Greek  nouns  in  a  and  as  (adis,  dnis,  or  dtis)  increase  short ;  as, 
lampas,  lampddis ;  Me  las,  Meldnis ,  poema,  poemdtis. 

4.  The  following  in  ax  increase  short: — dhax,  anthrax,  Arctdphylax,  Atax, 
Alrax,  climax,  cdlax,  cdrax,  and  nycticdrax,  dropax,  fax,  harpax,  pdnax,  smilax, 
and  sty  rax. — The  increment  of  Syphax  is  doubtful. 

Exceptions  in  Increments  in  O. 

1.  0,  in  the  increment  of  neuter  nouns,  is  short;  as, 

mamior,  marmdris ;  cmpus,  corpdns ;  ebur,  ebdris.  But  os  (the  mouth),  and 
the  neuter  of  comparatives,  like  their  masculme  and  feminine,  increase  long. 
The  increment  oi  odor  is  common. 

2.  0  is  short  in  the  increment  of  Greek  nouns  in  o  or  on,  which, 
in  the  obUque  cases,  have  omicron,  but  long  in  those  which  have 
omega;  as, 

AedoH,  Aeddnis;  Agamemnon,  Agdmemndnis: — Plato,  Pldtonis;  Sinon,  Sinonis; 
Sicyon,  Sicyunis.     Slaon,  Orion,  and  jEgaion,  have  the  increment  common. 

3.  (a.)  In  the  increment  of  gentile  nouns  in  o  or  on,  whether 
Greek  or  barbaric,  o  is  generally  short ;  as, 

Mdcedo,  Mdceddnis.  So,  Amazones,  AOnes,  Myrmiddnes,  Santdnes,  Saxdnes, 
Seiwnes,  Teutdnes,  etc. 

(b.)  But  the  following  have  o  long: — Ebur&nes,  Lacones,  Jones,  Nasamones, 
Saessones  (or  -iones),  Veltones,  Burgundiones.    Brltones  has  the  o  common. 

4.  Greek  nouns  in  or  increase  short ;  as.  Hector,  Hectoris  ;  rhetor^ 
rhetdris  ;  Ac/cnor,  Agendris. 

5.  Compounds  of  pus,  (Tiiif ),  as  tivpus,  polypus,  CEdlpus,  and  also  arbo?; 
memor,  bos,  compos,  impos,  and  Upus,  increase  short. 

G.  0,  in  the  increment  of  nouns  in  s  with  a  consonant  before  it,  is 
short;  as, 
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tcrobs,  scrdbis ;  tnops,  indpis ;  Doldpes.  But  it  is  long  in  the  increment  of 
cercops,  Cyclops,  and  hydrops. 

7.    The  increment  of  AUobrox,  CnppaJox,  and  2>i'<ecox,  is  also  short. 

Exceptions  in  Increments  in  E. 

1.  Nouns  in  en,  en?'.?  (except  Ibimen),  lengthen  their  increment; 
as,  Siren,  Sirenis.  So,  A7iienis,  Nerienis,  from  Anlo  and  Nerio,  or 
rather  from  the  obsolete  Anien  and  Nerienes. 

2.  Hceres,  Idmples,  mansues,  merces,  and  q^des — also  Iber,  ver,  lex,  rex,  alec  or 
alex  {hdl-)  narihex  und  vervex—pkbs  and  seps — increase  long. 

3.  Greek  nouns  in  es  and  er  (except  aer  and  cether)  increase  long ; 
as,  magnes,  magnetis ;  crater,  crateris. 

Exceptions  in  Increments  in  I. 

1.  Nouns  and  adjectives  in  ix,  increase  long;  as,  victrix,  victrlcis; 
felix,  felicis. 

Exc.  (Mix,  Cilix,  coxendix,  filix,  fornix,  hystnx,  larix,  nix,  pix,  salix,  strix, 
and  rarely  sandix  or  sandyx,  increase  short. 

2.  FiJea;  and  the  following  nouns  in  is  increase  long: — dis,  glis,  lis,  vis,  Ne- 
sis,  Qulris,  and  Samnis.     The  increment  of  Psophis  is  common. 

3.  Greek  nouns,  whose  genitive  is  in  inis  increase  long ;  as,  del- 
j>Mn,  delphinis;  Sdldmis,  Sdldmlnis. 

Exceptions  in  Increments  in  U. 

1.  Genitives  in  udis,  uris,  and  utis,  from  nominatives  m  us,  have 
the  penult  long;  as, 

palus,  paludis ;  tellus,  ielluits ;  virtus,  virtutis.  But  intercus,  Ligus  and  plcus:, 
j)ecudis,  increase  short. 

2.  Fur,  frux,  (obs.),  lux,  and  Pollux,  increase  long. 

Exceptions  in  Increments  in  Y. 

1.  Greek  nouns  whose  genitive  is  in  ynis,  increase  long;  as,  TVa- 
chyn,  Trdchynis. 

2.  The  increment  ofbombyx,  Cet/x,  gryps,  and  rruninyr,  is  long;  that  of  B&- 
hryx  and  sandyx  is  common. 

INCREMENTS     OF    THE    PLURAL    NUMBER. 

§  288.  1.  A  noun  in  the  plural  number  is  said  to  increase, 
when,  in  any  case,  it  has  more  syllables  than  in  the  ablative  singular. 

Remark.  When  the  ablative  singular  is  wanting,  or  its  place  is  supplied  by 
a  form  derived  from  a  diflerent  vjot,  an  ablative  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  as- 
siimed,  by  annexing  the  proper  termination  to  the  root  of  the  plural. 

2.  When  a  noun  increases  in  the  plural  number,  its  penult  is  called  the 
plural  increment;  as,  sa  in  muscii-um,  no  in  ddmluOrum,  pi  in  rupium  and 
ruplbus. 
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8.  In  plural  increments,  a,  e,  and  o,  are  long,  t  and  w  are  short ; 
as, 

bdndrum,  dninidbtts,  rerum^  rebus,  gSnSrorum,  ambobus;  sei^n5ntbus,  lacubus. 
Thus, 

Appia,  longarttm,  tSrltur,  regina  viarum.  Stat.  S.  2,  2,  12. 
Sunt  lacrymae  r«ru7?i,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt.    Virg.  A.  1,  462. 
Atque  alii,  quOrum  comoedia  prlsca  virorum  est.  Hot.  S.  1,  4,  2. 
Portubus  egredior,  Tentisque  fSrentibus  usus.   Ovid. 

IV.    INCREMENT   OF  VERBS. 

§  280.     1.    A  verb  is  said  to  increase,  when,  in  any  of  its  parts,    y^ 
it  has  more  syllables  than  in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present 
indicative  active;  as,  rfas,  dd-tis ;  doces,  do-ce-mus. 

2.  The  number  of  increments  in  any  part  of  a  verb  is  equal  to  that 
of  its  additional  syllables.  In  verbs,  as  in  nouns,  the  last  syllable  is 
never  considered  the  increment.  If  a  verb  has  but  one  increment,  it 
is  the  penult ;  and  this  first  increment,  through  all  the  variations  of 
the  verb,  except  in  reduplicated  tenses,  continues  equally  distant 
from  the  first  syllable.  The  remaming  increments  are  numbered 
successively  from  the  first ;  as, 

a-mas,  mo-nes,  au-dis, 

1  1  1 

a,-ma-mus,  mo-ne-tur,  au-di-tis, 
12                                        12  12 

am-a-b;i-mus,  mon-e-re-tur,  au-di-e-bas, 
123                                    123  1284 

am-a-ve-ra-mus.  mon-e-bim-I-ni.  au-di-e-bam-I-ni. 

3.  A  verb  in  the  active  voice  may  have  three  increments;  in  the  passive,  it 
may  have  four. 

4.  In  determining  the  increments  of  deponent  verbs,  an  active 
voice,  formed  from  the  same  root,  may  be  supposed. 

1  1  2 

Thus  the  increments  of  ItB-td-iur,  liel-d-Ad-iui;  etc.,  are  reckoned  from  the 
supposed  verb  teto,  Icetas. 

§  290-     In  the  increments  of  verbs,  a,  e,  and  o,  are  Ion 
i  and  u  are  short ;  as, 

dinare,  mdnere,  fadtote,  vdliimus,  ref/ebanitni.    Tims, 

Et  cantare  pSres,  et  respotiilere  pariui,    Vhg.  K.  7,  5. 
Sic  equiJeni  duccham  aniino,  reftarque  futuriim.  Id.  A.  6,  090. 
Cumque  loqui  poterit,  mritreni  ydcHo(»?  silutet.    Ooid,  M.  9.  378. 
ScindUur  iiicertuin  studia  in  contriria  vulgus.    Vir^.  A.  2,  39. 
Nos  numerus  sumus,  et  fruges  consumere  niti.  Hor.  Ep.  1,  2,  27. 

(a.)  Exceptions  in  Increments  in  A. 

The  Jirsl  increment  of  do  is  short ;  as,  damns,  dabamus,  daret^  da- 
tilrus,  circumdare,  circumddhamus. 

28* 


g; 
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(6.)  Exceptions  in  Increments  in  E. 

1.  E  before  r  is  short  in  the  Jirst  increment  of  all  the  present  and 
imperfect  tenses  of  the  third  conjugation,  and  in  the  second  increment 
in  beris  and  here  ;  as, 

rigere  (infin.  and  imperat.),  regSris  or  regere  (pres.  ind.  pass.),  regerem  and 
regirer  (imp.  subj.);  avidberis,  dmabSre  ;  mdneberis,  mdnebire. 

Note  1.  In  vHim,  veils,  etc.,  from  vdlo,  (second  person,  regularly  rdlis,  by 
syncope  and  contraction  vis),  6  is  not  an  increment,  but  represents  the  root 
vowel  6,  and  is  therefore  short;  §  284,  and  §  178,  1. 

2.  E  is  short  before  ram,  rim,  ro,  and  the  persons  formed  from 
them;  as, 

dmaviram,  dmavirat,  imaverim,  mdnuerimus,  rexero,  audiverttis. 

Note  2.  In  verbs  which  have  been  shortened  by  syncope  or  otherwise,  e  be- 
fore r  retains  its  original  quantity;  as,  jleram,  for  fleveram. 

For  the  short  e  before  runt,  in  the  perfect  indicative,  as,  stetSrunt,  see  Systole, 
§  307. 

(c.)  Exceptions  in  Increments  in  I. 

1.   /before  v  or  s,  in  tenses  formed  from  the  second  root,  is  long; 

as, 

j>etlvi,  audlvi,  qncesivit,  d'wlsit,  audivimus,  dlvisinms,  audiveram. 

1.  I  is  long,  after  the  analogy  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  in  the  final 
syllable  of  the  third  root  of  gandeo,  arcesso,  dlvldo,  fdcesso,  Idcesso, 
peto,  qucero,  recenseo  and  obllviscor ;  as, 

gdvisus,  arcessUus,  divlsus,  Jacessltus,  IdcessUus,  petltus,  qitcesltus,  recensitus, 
obiitus ;  gavlsurus,  etc. 

3.  /  in  the  first  increment  of  the  fourth  conjugation,  except  in 
hnus  of  the  perfect  indicative,  is  long ;  as, 

attdlre,  audlrem,  auditus,  auditums,  pres.  venlmus,  but  in  the  perfect  venimus. 
So  in  the  ancient  forms  in  ibam,  tbo,  of  the  fourth  conjugation;  us,  nutrlbai, 
lenibuni ;  and  also  in  Ibam  and  ibo,  from  eo. 

Note  3.  When  a  vowel  follows,  the  » is  short,  by  §  283;  as,  audiunt,  audie- 
bam. 

4.  /is  long  in  the  first  and  second  persons  plural  of  subjunctives  in  sim.  sis, 
sit,  etc.,  (^  162,  1,);  im,  simus,  sitis,  velimus,  velilis,  and  their  compounds;  as, 
j)osstmus,  ads'imis,  mdllmus,  nollmus.  So  also  in  nol'iia,  nollte,  nolUole,  after  the 
analogy  of  the  fourth  conjugation. 

5.  /  in  m,  rimus  and  ritis,  in  the  future  perfect  and  perfect  sub- 
junctive, is  common ;  as, 

rjt/^j-Js,  Mart., ocaWm,  Hor.;  vlderiiis  (Ovid),  dederUis  {lA..);  fecerimus  {Cof 
tull.),  egerimus  (Virg.) 

(d.)  Exceptions  in  Increments  in  U. 

JJ  is  long  in  the  increment  of  supines,  and  of  participles  fonned 
from  the  third  root  of  the  verb ;  as, 

slciitus,  sOlutus,  secHlm'us,  suluturus. 
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RULES    FOR    THE    QUANTITY   OF  PENULTIMATE    AND   ANTEPE- 
NULTIMATE   SYLLABLES. 

I.     PENULTS. 

§  S91.     1.   Words  ending  in  acus,  icus,  and  icum,  shorten  the 
penult;  as, 

(imardcus,  ^(jypddats,  T^sttcus,  trlttcum,  vidtictim. 

Except  Bdcus,  mh-dcus,  Opdcus;  amicus,  apricus,  ficus,  mendlcus,  plcus, 
posticus,  pudlcus,  splcus,  uiiihillcus,  vlcus. 

2.  AVords  ending  in  obrum,  ubrmn^licrum,  aixiHatrum,  lengthen  the 
penult;  as, 

candcldbrum,  di'lubi-um,  Idvdcrum,  verdtrum. 

3.  Nouns  in  ca  lengthen  the  penult ;  as, 

dpotheca,  clodca,  lacluca,  lorlca,  phoca. 

Except  dlica,  brassica,  dica,  fuUca,  mantica,  pMica,  jtertica,  scutlca,  phdldrica, 
tunica,  vdmica ;  and  also  some  nouns  in  ica  derived  from  adjectives  in  icus; 
as,  fabnca,  grammdiica,  etc.     So  mdnlccs. 

4.  Patronymics  in  ades  and  ides  shorten  the  penult ;  as,  Adantiddes, 
Pridmides. 

Except  those  in  irles  which  are  formed  from  nouns  in  ews  or  is  («f);  as, 
Atvldes,  from  Atrms;  NtocMcs,  from  Neocles ;  except,  also,  Amplddrdldes, 
Billdes,  Ainyclldes,  Lycurgldes. 

5.  Patronymics  and  similar  words  in  ais,  els,  and  ois,  lengthen  the 
penult ;  as, 

Achnis,  Chryscis,  MlnOls.  Except  Phocdis  and  Thebdis.  The  penult  of  Ne- 
reis is  common. 

6.  Words  in  do  lengthen  the  penult ;  as, 

vddo,  cedo,  dulcedo,  formldo,  rodo,  testudo.     Exce 
medo,  Macedo,  mddo,  sdlido,  spado,  ti-epido.     Rudo 

7.  Words  in  idus  shorten  the  penult ;  those  in  m^/ms  lengthen  it; 

as, 

calMus,  herbidus,  limphlus,  llvklus,  perfidus;  cvudus,  ludus,  nudus,  sudus,  Mus. 
Except  Idus,  fldus,  inj'ldus,  nidus,  sidus. 

8.  Nouns  in  ga  and  go  lengthen  the  penult ;  as, 

sdga,colh'(ja,aufiga,rufja;ima(jo,  cdllgo,  m-ugo.  Except  cdliga,  ossifrdga, 
tdga,  pldga,  {ii  region,  or  a  net),  yii^rt  and  its  compounds,  stega,  ecldga,  ego, 
harpdgo,  ligo. 

9.  Words  in  le,  les,  and  lis,  lengthen  the  penult ;  as, 

crlndle,  mantck,  anclle  ;  dies,  miles,  proles ;  anndlis,  crudeUs,  clvllis,  ciirillis. — 
Except  ?ndle ; — verbals  in  His  and  bills ;  as,  dgilis,  dmdbilis ; — adjectives  in 
atilis;^  as,  umbrdtilis, ;— and  also,  indoles,  sdioles ;  periscelis,  dapsilis,  gracilis, 
h&milis,  pdrilis,  similis,  sterilis,  mugilis,  strigHis. 

10.  AVords  in  elus,  ela,  elum,  lengthen  the  penult;  as, 
phdselus,  querela,  prelum.     Except  gelus,  gelum,  scclus. 

11.  Diminutives  in  olus,  ola,  olum,  idus,  tda,  idum,  also  words  in 


vddo,  cedo,  dulcedo,  form'ido,  rodo,  testudo.     Except  cddo,  divldo,  edo  (to  eat), 
comedo,  Macedo,  mddo,  sdlido,  spddo,  trepido.     Rudo  is  common. 
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ilus,  and  those  in  ulus,  ula,  and  ulum^  of  more  than  two  syllables, 
shorten  the  penult ;  as, 

urceolus,  filiola,  leciulus,  rdtlunciUa,  corc&lum,  pabulum;  iHfilus,  garnlus, 
J'dbula.     Except  dsilus. 

1 2.  Words  in  ma  lengthen  the  penult ;  as, 

fdma,  poema,  rima,  pluma.  Except  dnima,  cdma,  decuma,  lacrima,  victima, 
hdma. 

13.  A  vowel  before  final  7nen  or  mentum  is  long  ;  as, 

levdmen,  grdmen,  crimen,  Jiumen,  jumentum,  dtrdmentum.  Except  tdmen,  c5- 
lumen,  Hymen,  eiemenlum,  and  a  few  verbal  nouns  derived  from  verbs  of  the 
second  and  third  conjugations;  a.s,  dlimetUum,  ddcumen  or  dOcumtntam,  emdlu- 
mentum,  mdnumentum,  regimen,  specimen,  tegimen,  etc. 

14.  Words  ending  in  imus  shorten  the  penult ;  as, 

animus,  decimus,  ftnilimus,  fwtissimus,  maximus.  Except  blmns,  limits,  inimus, 
dinmus,  quddrlmiis,  slmtis,  irimus,  and  two  superlatives,  imus  and  pi-lmus. 

Note.  When  an  adjective  ends  in  U7nus  for  imus,  the  quantity  remains  the 
same ;  as,  decumus,  opiUmus,  maxUmus,  for  decimus,  etc. 

15.  A,  e,  o,  and  u,  before  final  jntts  and  muiri,  are  long;  as, 

rdmus,  reinus,  extremus,  promus,  dumus,  pomvm,  volimum.  Except  atdmus, 
balscanum,  chindmum,  ddmus,  gldmus,  hUmus,  postHnivs,  thalamus,  tdmus,  calamus, 
nimus. 

16.  (a.)  Words  in  na,  ne,  ni,  and  nis,  lengthen  the  penult;  as, 

Idna,  arena,  carina,  mdtroiia,  Idna,  mane,  septeni,  octoni,  indnis,  finis,  immunis. 
Except  advena,  coitdna,  pHsdna,  mliia,  gena,  bene,  sine,  cdnis,  cinis,  jicenis ;  and 
the  following  in  tHrt, — buccina,d<jmiiia,  fisa.na,feminn,  fuscinn,  lamina,  mdchina, 
pdginn,  patina,  snrcina,  tibicina,  trutina :  and  in  plur.  dpince,  viinoe,  nundince. 
So  compounds  of  geno ;  iis,  indigena. 

(&.)  Verbs  in  ino  and  inor  shorten  the  penult;  as, 

destino,  fasdno,  inquino,  sitio,  crimlnor.  Except  fesiino,  pi'cplno,  sdgino,  6pl- 
nor,  and  the  compounds  of  cliito ;  as,  inclino,  etc. 

17.  (a.)  Adjectives  in  inits,  when  they  express  time,  or  indicate  a 
material  or  an  inanimate  substance,  shorten  the  penult ;  as, 

crastinus,  diHlinics,  prist) mis,  perendinus  :  fdginus,  crdclnus,  hydcinthinus,  ada- 
mantlnus,  crystallinus,  oledgUius,  bombycinus.  Except  mdtMlnus,  repentinus,  ces- 
pertinus. 

(b.)  Other  adjectives  and  words  in  inus  and  in  inum  lengthen  the 

penult;  as, 

canlnus,  blnus,  peregrimis,  mdrinus,  clandestlnus,  siiplnus:  linum.  Except 
acinus,  dsinus,  coccinus,  cOminus,  cminiis,  cdphinus,  doninus,  Jaciuus,  fdticinus, 
protinus,  sinus,  terminus,  gcminus,  circinus,  minus,  vdlicinus,  succinum,  fascinum. 

18.  A,  e,  0,  and  u,  before  final  nus  and  num,  are  long;  as, 

urbinus,  sercnus,  patronns,  pronus,  miinus,  tribiinus,  fdnum,  venmum,  donum. 
Except  aHu."!,  an  old  woman,  ^yaffirtH«s,  mdnus,  otednus,  pldtdnus,  ebinus,  genus, 
limigenus,  penus,  tenus,  Venus,  onus,  bonus,  sOnus,  IhrOnus ;  Idgdnum,  peucedd- 
num,  pOj)dnum,  tympdnum,  abroldnum. 

19.  Words  ending  in  bn,  bo,  pa,  and  po,  shorten  the  penult;  as, 

fdba,  jubn,  sylldbu ;  bibo,  ciibn,  probo ;  dldpn,  liipa,  scdpha ;  crepo,  participo. 
Except  gliba,  s'crlba,  bubo,  glubo,  libo,  niibo,  scrlbo,  sipho,  cepa,  cupa,  pupa,  pUjia, 
rlpa,  scOpa,  stujici ;  capo,  repo,  stipo. 
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20.  Words  in  aZ,  ar,  are,  and  arts,  lengthen  the  penult ;  as, 

tribunal,  vectlgal :  liipanar,  puk'mar ;  allare,  laqueare  ;  ndris.  Except  animal, 
pitnl,  lubital,'  idrcil,  jubar,  sdlar,  mare,  bimciris,  hilaris,  canthdris,  capparis, 
dris. 

21.  Before  final  ro  or  ror,  a  and  e  are  short ;  i,  o,  and  w,  are  long ; 


as 


dro,  pdro,  fero,  f/ero,  sero,  celero,  tempera,  queror ;  m'lror,  spiro,  tiro  ;  aucioro, 
iijnoro,  dro ;  euro,  iluro,  fiffiiro ;  luror.  Except  decldro,  pero,  spero  ;  fdro,  mO- 
ror,  sdror,  v6ro,  jfuro,  sdturo ;  and  derivatives  from  genitives  increasing  sliort ; 
&»,  auyuror,  decOro,  mimwo,  murmuro,  etc.;  irova  augur,  augur  is;  decus,  deco- 
ris,  etc. 

22.  Before  final  rus,  ra,  rum,  e  is  short ;  the  other  vowels  are 
long;  as, 

mi' rum,  merus,  hedera,  sSrum,  ceterum ;  curiis,  mirus,  morus,  mt'irus,  gyrus; 
am,  splra,  ora,  ndtura,  lorum. 

Except,  1.  auslcrus,  gdlerus,  plerus,  procerus,  sincerus,  serus,  severiis,  virus, 
cratHra,  ci'ra,  pera,  jMtnthera,  stdtera. 

Exc.  2.  barbdrns,  caminurus,  camurus,  canthdrus,  clidrus,  f6rus,  helleborus, 
nurns,  upipdrus,  ovipdrus,  phosphorus,  pirus,  sdlyrus,  scdrus,  spdrus,  turtdrus, 
tdrus,  zephyrus ;  amphdra,  ancOra,  cithdra,  hdra,  lyra,  mdra,  purpura,  p)hllyra, 
pyra,  sdlira ;  fdrum,  gdrum,  pdrum,  suppdrum. 

23.  Adjectives  in  osus  lengthen  the  penult ;  as, 

fumosus,  vhwsus. 

24.  Nouns  in  etas  and  itas  shorten  the  penult ;  as, 

jjietas,  clvitas,  bdnitas. 

25.  Adverbs  in  tim  lengthen  the  penult,  those  in  iter  and  itus 
shorten  it ;  as, 

stdthn,  {cor['itiint\y),viritim,tnbullm;  acriter,  J'unditus.  Except  sWim,  ( im- 
mediately), affdtim. 

26.  (n.)  Words  in  ates,  itis,  otis,  and  in  ata,  eta,  ota,  uta,  lengthen 
the  penult,  as, 

rates,  pendtes,  vltis,  mitis,  cdryotis,  Icdriotis,  p'lrdta,  meta,  poeta,  dlttta,  cicuta. 
Except  sttis,  potis,  drupeta,  nota,  rdta. 

(6.)  Nouns  in  ita  shorten  the  penult ;  as, 
dmila,  ndcita,  orbita,  semita.     Except  piiulta. 

27.  Nouns  in  atitm,  itum,  utum,  lengthen  the  penult;  as, 

liipdtum,  dcumtum,  vcrutum.  Except  dr/'rfdum,  pulpitum,  peloritum,  lutttm 
(mud),  compUum. 

28.  Nouns  and  adjectives  ending  in  tus  lengthen  the  penult ;  as, 

barhdtus,  grdtus,  boletus,  fdcetus,  crlmtus,  perltus,  (egrolus,  tutus,  argutus,  hir- 
sutus.  EyiceTpt  cdtus,  Idtus,  (-eris),  impetus,  melus,  vegitus,  vetus ;  dnhelUus,  digi- 
tus, grdtuitus,  hdliius,  hospltus,  servitus,  spl7-itiis ;  antldotus,  ndtus,  quoins,  tOtus 
(so  great);  arb&ius,  putus ;  inclytus;  and  derivatives  from  perfect  participles 
having  a  short  penult;  as,  exerLitus,  habitus. 

29.  A  penultimate  vowel  before  v  is  long ;  as, 

ch'iva,  dllva,  dives,  ndvis,  clvis,  pdpdver,  pavo,  privo,  ovum,  prdvus,  cestirus, 
fUgitivus.  Except  avis,  bi-ecis,  gravis,  levis,  dris ;  cdvo,  grdvo,  jivo,  Idi'O,  l6vo, 
6vo ;  dvus,  cdims,  fdvus,  ndvus,  favor,  pdvor,  tiOvem. 
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30.  Words  ending  in  </e.r,  dix,  mex,  7iix,  lex,  rex,  lengthen  the 
penult;  as, 

codex,  judex;  Iddix,  radix;  cimex,  pumex ;  junix;  ilex;  car  ex,  marex. 
Except  ciilex,  silex,  rumex. 

II.  ANTEPENULTS. 

§  30!S*  1.  /is  short  in  diminutives  in  iculus  and  icellus  (a,  um), 
whether  nouns  or  adjectives ;  as, 

colUculus,  dulclculus,  cralicula,  pellicula,  viollicellus.  Except  \^or(ls  in  which 
the  preceding  vowel  is  short;  as,  cuticida,  cdnicula:  or  in  wliich  i  is  long  in  the 
primitive ;  as,  ccn'nicula,  from  cornix,  -ids. 

2.  Numerals  in  fjinti,  fjinta,  eni,  and  esimus,  lengthen  the  antepe- 
nult; as, 

viginti,  quddrdginta,  triceni,  quinguagesimus. 

3.  0  and  u  before  final  lentus  are  short ;  as, 

vindlentus,  fraudulenhis,  palverulcntus,  truculentus. 

4.  A  vowel  before  final  nea,  neo,  nia,  nio,  nius,  nium,  is  long ;  as, 
ardnea,  tinea,  caneo,  munia,  punio,  Fdvonlus,  patrimdnium.     Except  castdnea, 

finea,  nidneo,  mineo,  mdneo,  seiieo,  ieneo,  igmnilnia,  luscinia,  venia,  Idnio,  venio, 
ingenium,  genim,  senio,  senium ;  words  in  cinium,  as,  lenOdnium ;  and  deriva- 
tives in  anius,  when  o  in  the  root  of  the  primitive  is  short ;  as,  Agdmemndidus, 
from  Agdmemium,  -dnis. 

5.  Words  ending  in  areo,  arius,  arium,  erium,  orius,  orium,  lengthen 

the  antepenult ;  as, 

dreo,  cibdrius,  plantdrium,  diclerium,  censoritts,  tentdriuin.  Except  cdreo,  vd- 
rius,  desideiium,  imperium,  mdgisterium,  ministerium. 

6.  Adjectives  in  aticus,  atilis,  lengthen  the  antepenult ;  as, 
dqudtiais,  plumdtilis.     Except  some  Greek  words  in  dUcus;  as,  gramindticus 

7.  /  before  final  iudo  is  short ;  as, 
altitudo,  lonyUado. 

8.  Verbals  in  bilis  lengthen  a  but  shorten  i  in  the  antepenult ;  as, 
dmdbilis,  mirdbilis ;  credlhilis,  ternbilis.     In  hdbilis,  b  belongs  to  the  root. 

9.  U  before  v  is  short,  (except  in  JUverna)  ;  as, 
juvenis,  juvendlii,  juvenililas,  Jtucius,  diluviuni. 

III.    PENULT     OF    PROPER    NAJ^IES. 

§  303.  1.  PatriaLs  and  proper  names  of  more  than  two  sylla- 
bles, found  in  the  poets  with  the  following  terminations,  shorttn  tlie 
penult: — 

ba,  de,  o,6  ges,  dui!,i3  eha,i9  arus,        atas,22 

ca,i  le,*  on,7  les,  eus,i*  anes,  erus,'^i      itns,-^^ 

la,2  pe,5  os,«  lis,io  gus,i*  enes,  yrus,        otu6.=" 

be,  re,  er,9  bus,  lus,i6  aris,  asus, 

ce,3  al,  mas,  cus,ii  mus,i7  yds,  osus, 

che,  il,  ras,  clms,i2  phus.is  asis,'^"  usus, 
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Exceptions. 

iMaricii,  Nasica. — 2]r^p],yi^^  Messala,  Philomela,  Suadela. — SBerPnice. — 
*Eiiphyle,  Neobule,  PCnniele. — ^Europe,  Sinope. — ^Carthago,  Cupavo,  Cupido, 
Origo,  Theano. — 'Alumon,  Anthedoti,  Ghalcedon,  lason,  Philemon,  Polype- 
nioii,  Sarpedon,  Thermodoii. — SQercyros,  Peparethos,  Pharsalos,  Seriphos. — 
SMeleager. — i"Bes?alis,  Kumelis,  Jiivenalis,  Partialis,  Phaselis,  Stvmphalis. — 
iiBenacus,  Caicus,  Granicus,  Niimicus,  Trivicus. — i^Ophiuchus. — l^Abydus. — 
l*Ca.phareus,  Eiiipeus,  Prometheus,  Phoroiieus,  Salmrmeus,  Oileus. — I5(jethg. 
gus. — i6j.Vrt«if.s  m  -clus,  in  -ohis  (except  jEoIus,  Naubolus),  in  -bulu?,  (except 
Bibulus)  EumGlus,  Gaitulus,  lulus,  Massylus,  Orbelus,  Pharsalus,  Sardaniipa- 
lus,  Stymphalus. — ^'Suinein  -deinus  and  -phemus;  as,  Academus,  Polyphe- 
mus.— '^Seriphus. — 'SAIcinena,  Athenas,  Camena,  Fidena,  Jlessena,  JIurena, 
JlycenjB. — ^"Amasis. — ^'Hoinerus,  Ibevus. — ^'-^Aratus,  Cseratus,  Torquatus. — 
2«iHeraclitus,  Hennaphroditus. — '•^■^Buthrotus. 

2.  Proper  names  of  more  than  two  syllables,  found  in  the  poets 
with  the  following  terminations,  lengthen  the  penult: — 


ana,i 

sa, 

num,7 

tas, 

nus,i2 

urus. 

etus,i8 

ina,2 

ta," 

turn, 

des,9 

pUS,18 

esus,i5 

utus. 

on  a, 8 

ta;,5 

or,  8 

tes,io 

irus, 

isus, 

ytus.iT 

yiia, 

eue,8 

nas, 

tis.ii 

orus,»4 

ysus, 

vus. 

Exceptions. 

'Sequana. — ^jjfltina,  Proserpina,  Ruspina,  Sarsina. — ^Axona,  Matrona.— 
*Dalm;ita,  Prochyta,  Sarmata,  Lapitha. — 5Qi\i.\t2e^  Jaxametse,  Massagetse, 
Slacetas,  Sauroinatai. — sciyniene,  Helene,  Melpomene,  Nyctimene. — 'Arimi- 
num,  Drepanuin. — s^umitor. — yMiltiades,  Pylades,  Sotades,  Thiicydldes ;  pa- 
triMiymics  in  -des,  {§  291,  4,)  and piurals  in  -ades. — '"Antiphates,  Charites,  Eu- 
rybates,  Ichnobates,  Euergetes,  Massagetes,  ami  all  names  in  -crates. — i^Der- 
cetis. — i-Apidanus,  Apouus,  Caranus,  Chrysogonus,  Ciminus,  Clymenus,  Con- 
canus,  Dardanu-i,  DiadumC'nus,  Eiirlnus,  Eridanus,  Fiicinus,  Helenus,  Libanus, 
Movini,  Myconus,  Nebrophonus,  Oienus,  Periclyinenus,  lihodanus,  Santonus, 
Sequaui,  StOphiinus,  Tek-gonus,  Tenninus,  and  wunts  in  -gonus  and  -xenus.— 
i3(Edipus. — I'lPriciirus,  Bosporus,  and  7iaines  in  -chorus  mrw/  -phorus;  as,  Stesi- 
chorus.  Phosphorus. — '^Ephesus,  Vogr^sus,  VolOsus. — '^lapetus,  Taygetus, 
Venetus. — ^'^Jip^'tus,  Anytus,  Eur5tus,  Hippdlytus. 

3.  The  penultimate  vowel  of  the  following  proper  names,  and  ad- 
jectives derived  from  proper  names,  though  followed  by  a  vowel,  ia 
long.     See  §  283,  I.  Exc.  6. 

jEneas,  iEthlon,  AchMdns,  Achilleus,  Aicyoneus,  Alexandria,  Aloeus,  Al- 
pheus,  Amineus,  Amphiaraiis,  AmpliigC-uia,  Ainpliion,  Amythaon,  Arion,  An- 
chiseus,  Atlanteus,  Aiitiochia,  Biouuus,  C;esarca,  Calaurea,  Calliopea,  Cassio- 
pSa,  Cleantheas,  Cydoneus,  Cyniodocea,  CythC-rea,  Darius  (-eus),  Deidamia, 
Didymaon,  Diomedeus,  Dolichaou,  Echion,  Eleus,  End^-midneus,  Enyo,  Ecus, 
Erebeus,  Erectheus,  Galatea,  GigaiitGus,  Heraclea  (-Gus),  Hippodamia,  Hype- 
rion, llitliyia,  Imaon,  lolaus,  Iphigenia,  Ixion,  Laodamia,  Latous,  l^esbdus, 
Lycaon,  Jlachaon,  MausolGum,  MedGa,  JlOnelaiis,  JlGthion,  ]\!yrtous,  Ophion, 
Orion,  Orithyia,  Orpheus,  Pailanteum  (-us),  Pandion,  PaphagGa,  Peneus,  Pen- 
thesilea,  PhoibGus,  PoppGa,  Protesilaus,  PyrGneus,  bardous,  Thalia. 

Note.  Eus  in  the  termination  of  Greek  proper  names,  is  commonly  a  diph- 
thong; as,  Atceus,  Caeneus,  Orpheus,  Ptdeus,  Perseus,  Prolevs,  Theseus,  Tydeus, 
which  are  dissyllables;  Bridreus,  Kn'iplieus,  Macareus,  Typhoeus,  which  are  tri- 
syllables, IdOiiicneus,  etc.  Cf.  §  2S3,  Exc.  6,  Note  2.  But  in  those  which  in 
Greek  are  written  w-ic  (etos),  CMS  forms  two  syllables;  as,  Alpheiis.  So  also  in 
adjectives  in  eus,  whether  of  Greek  or  Latin  origin;  as,  ErebHiis,  Ereclheiis, 
Orpheils;  aureus,  lirjneiis. 
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QUANTITY     OF    FINAL     SYLLABLES. 

I.    VOWELS. 
MONOSYLLABLES. 

§  ^04:.  (a.)  All  monosyllables,  except  enclitics,  ending  in  a 
vowel,  are  long ;  as, 

a,  ah,  dd,  sla,  e,  de,  me,  te,  se,  ne,  re,  i,  ft,  hi,  qui,  7ii,  si,  0  or  oh,  do,  pro, 
proh,  quo,  slO,  td. 

POLY'SYLLABLES. 

A  final. 

1.  A  final,  in  words  declined,  is  short ;  as,  musd,  templd,  capi- 
ta, Tyded.     Thus, 

J\f)l5a  mihi  caugas  memora ;  quo  nfimlne  leeso....  ViVg.  A.  1,  8. 

Exc.   A  final  is  lone:  in  the  ablative  of  the  first  declension,  and  in 
the  vocative  of  Greek  nouns  in  as  and  es ;  as, 
Mma,  fundd ;  0  ^nea,  0  Palld,  0  Anchisd. 

2.  ^  final,  in  words  not  declined,  is  long;  Si9,  amd,  fmstrd, 
anted,  ergd,  intra.     Thus, 

Extra  fortfinam  est  quidquid  donatur  Smicis.  Mart.  Epig.  5,  42,  7. 

Exc.  A  final  is  short  in  eici,  ita,  quid,  and  in  puta,  when  used  adverbially, 
in  the  sense  of  '  for  example.'  It  is  sometimes  short  in  the  preposition  conti'a, 
and  in  numerals  ending  in  gintn ;  as,  triginta,  etc.    In  postea,  it  is  common. 

A  final  is  also  short  in  the  names  of  Greek  letters;  as,  alpha,  beta,  etc.,  and 
in  tardtantdra,  the  imitated  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

E  final. 

§  S9o.  E  final,  in  word?  of  two  or  more  syllables,  is  short; 
as,  ndte,  patre,  ipse,  curre,  regere,  nenipe,  ante.     Thus, 

IncipS,  parvS  puer,  rlsu  cognoscSrS  matrem.  Virg.  E.  4,  60. 

Remark.  The  enclitics  -qne,  -ne,  -re,  -ce,  -te,  -pte,  etc.,  as  they  are  not  used 
alone,  have  e  short,  according  to  the  rule;  as,  neque,  hujusce,  suapte.  Cf. 
i)  294,  («.) 

Exc.  1.   E  final  is  long  in  nouns  of  the  first  and  fifth  declensions; 

as, 

Qilliopr,  Tyd  vie,  fide.  So  also  in  the  compounds  of  re  and  die;  a!^,qmre, 
hodi'',  pridie,  postridie,  qiiulldie,  and  in  the  ablative  fame,  originally  of  the  fifth 
declension. 

Exc.  2.  /i"  final  is  long  in  Greek  vocatives  from  nouns  in  -es,  of  the  third 
declension;  as,  Aehille,  Ilippdimifj ;  and  in  Greek  neuters  plural;  as,  cCte,  mile, 
peli'iyp.  Tempi'. 

Exc.  3.  In  the  second  conjugation,  e  final  is  long  in  the  second 
person  singular  of  the  imperative  active;  as,  doce,  mom ; — but  it  is 
Bometimes  short  in  cave,  vale,  and  vide. 
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Exc.  4.  E  final  is  long  in  adverbs  formed  from  adjectives  of  the 
second  declension ;  as, 

placide,  pulchre,  valde  for  valide,  maxime ;  but  it  is  short  in  Jene,  male,  infernS, 
and  superne. 

Exc.  5.   Fere,  ferme,  and  She,  have  the  final  e  long. 

I  jinal. 

§  S96.  /final  is  long;  as,  domini,  fill,  classl,  doceri,  si. 
Thus, 

Quid  dSm'int  fScient,  audent  cum  talia  f urea.   Virg.  E.  3, 16. 
Exc.  1.    (a.)  /final  is  common  in  mihi,  tibi,  sibi,  Xbi,  and  iibi. 

{b.)  In  iiblque  and  commonly  in  ibidem  it  is  long,  but  in  iibivis  and  uUnam  it 
is  short. — (c.)  In  nisi,  quasi,  and  cui,  when  a  dissyllable,  i  final  is  common, 
but  usually  short.     In  ulinam  and  uUque,  and  rarely,  also,  in  uti,  it  is  short. 

Exc.  2.  /  final  is  short  in  the  dative  singular  of  Greek  nouns  of  the  third  de- 
clension, which  increase  in  the  genitive;  as,  Pallddi,  Minmdi,  Tethyi. 

J^xc.  3.  /  final  is  short  in  the  vocative  of  Greek  nouns  m-ls;  as,  AleaA, 
Daphnl,  Pari.  But  it  is  long  in  vocatives  from  Greek  nouns  in  -is,  (of)  -entos; 
as,  Simol,  Pyrdl. 

Exc.  4.  /final  is  short  in  Greek  datives  and  ablatives  plural  in  -si,  or,  bo- 
fore  a  vowel,  -sill ;  as,  Dryasl,  heroisi,  Trdasln. 

O  Jinal. 

§  907.  0  final,  in  words  of  tw^o  or  more  syllables,  is  com- 
mon ;  as,  virgo,  dmo,  quando.     Thus, 

Ergo  metu  capita  Scylla  est  inimica  paterno.    Virg.  Cir.  386. 
Ergo  sollicitae  tu  causa,  pecunia,  vltse  es  !  Prop.  3,  5,  1. 

Exc.  1.  0  final  is  long  in  the  dative  and  ablative  singular;  as,  ddmino,  regn6, 
bono,  suo.  Hid,  eo. 

Exc.  2.  0  final  is  long  in  ablatives  used  as  adverbs;  as,  certd,  falso,  meritd, 
rulf/o,  eo,  quo ;  and  also  in  omnino,  in  err/o,  '  for  the  sake  of,'  and  in  the  inter- 
jection io. 

Remakk  1.  The  final  o  of  verbs  is  almost  always  long  in  poets  of  the  Augus- 
tan age. 

Eem.  2.  In  poets  subsequent  to  the  Augustan  age,  final  o  in  verbs,  in  ge- 
runds, and  in  the  adverbs  ddeo,  idea,  ergo,  sero,  vera,  porro,  retro,  immo,  idcirco, 
sObilo,  and  postrcnKi,  is  sometimes  short. 

JLxc.  3.  0  final  is  short  in  cito,  illico,  prdfecto,  and  the  compounds  of  mddo ; 
as,  dammodo,  postmddd,  etc. ;  and  in  ego  and  hofno  it  is  more  frequently  short 
than  long. 

Exc.  4.  0  final  in  Greek  nouns  ■ftTitten  with  an  omega  (*)  is  long;  as,  Clio, 
Dido,  Atho,  and  Androged,  (gen.) 

U  Jincd. 

§908.  1.  f/^  final  is  long ;  as,  vultu,  cornu,  Panthu,  dictii, 
diu.     Thus, 

YuUii,  quo  coelum  tcmpestutesque  gereuiit.    Virg.  A.  1,  255. 
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Exc.  Indii  and  mnu^  ancient  forms  of  in  and  wore,  have  «  short.  U  is  also 
short  in  termhiations  in  us  short,  when  s  is  removed  by  ehsion;  as,  conl€n(u\ 
for  couUntus.    See  §  305,  2. 

Y  final. 
2.    Y  final  is  short ;  as,  Moly,  Tiphy.     Thus, 

JlioZt/  vScant  superi:  nigra  radtce  tenetur.   Ovid.  M.  14,  292. 
Exc.    Yin  the  dative  Telhy,  being  formed  by  contraction,  is  long.  §  283,  III. 

1 1.    CONSONANTS. 
MONOSYLLABLES. 

§  S99.     1.  Monosyllabic  substantives  ending  in  a  consonant 

are  long ;  all  other  monosyllables  ending   in  a  consonant   are 

short ;  as, 

sol,  vVr,  fur,  jus,  splen,  vcr,  far,  lar,  Nar,  par,  Ser,  fur,  fas,  mas,  res,  pes, 
J)is,  fills.  Its,  vis,  Jlos,  mos,  ros,  Tros,  os,  {oris),  dos,  grus,  rus,  tus ; — nee,  in,  an,  ab, 
ad,  quid,  quis,  qudt,  et;  as, 

Ipse  docet  quid  agam.     Fas  est  it  ab  hoste  dnceri.   Ovid.  M.  4,  428. 
Ver  ideo  frondi  nemorum,  vcr  utile  silvis.    Virg.  G.  2,  323. 

Note.  The  rules  for  the  quantity  of  final  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant 
imply  that  the  consonant  is  single,  and  that  it  is  preceded  by  a  single  vowel. 
If  otherwise  the  syllable  will  be  long  by  §  283,  IV.  and  II. 

Exc.  1.  (j6r,  fel,  mel,  p6l,  vir,  6s  (gen.  ossis),  and  probably  vas  (vidia),  are 
Bhort. 

Exc.  2.  En,  non,  quin,  sin,  eras,  plus,  cur,  and  par,  are  long:  so  also  are 
particles  and  pronouns  ending  in  c,  except  nee,  which  is  short,  and  the  pro- 
nouns hie  and  hoc,  in  the  nominative  and  accusative,  which  are  common. 

Exc.  3.  Monosyllabic  plural  cases  of  pronouns  and  forms  of  verbs  in  as,  es, 
and  is,  are  long;  as,  has,  quds,  hos,  nos,  ros,  guds,  his,  quis; — das,  JlUs,  stcs,  U, 
fts,  s'ts,  vis ;  except  es  from  sum  which  is  short. 

Exc.  4.  The  abridged  imperatives  retain  the  quantity  of  their  root;  as,  die, 
due,  from  dice,  duco;  jde,  fer,  from  fdeio,  fero. 

POLYSYLLABLES. 

D,  L,  N,  R,  T,  final. 

2.  Final  syllables  ending  in  d,  I,  n,  r,  and  t,  are  short ;  as, 
lUud,  consul,  carmen,  pater,  caput.         Thus, 

Olwtupuit  slmiil  ipse,  siniul  perculsus  Achates.    Virg.  A.  1,  513. 

Nomtn  Arionium  Sicula,s  iinplSvirat  urbes.   Ovid.  F.  2,  93. 

Dum  IdquSr,  horrSr,  habet ;  parsque  est  memlnisse  doloris.  Id.  M.  9,  291. 

Exc.  1.    E  in  lii'n  is  long. 

Exc.  2.  In  Greek  nouns,  nominatives  in  n  (except  those  in  on, 
written  with  an  omicrou),  masculine  or  feminine  accusatives  in  an  or 
en,  and  genitives  plural  in  on,  lengthen  the  final  syllable ;  as, 

Tudn,  OrWn,  ^■Encdn,  Anclilsen,  Callidpcn ;  eptgrammdtdn. 
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Exc.  3.  Aer,  (ether,  and  nouns  in  er  which  form  their  genitive  in 
eris,  lengthen  the  final  syllable  ;  as, 

crater,  sotir.  So  also  l/)ir;  but  the  compound  Cdtiber  has  sometimes  in 
Martial  its  last  SA'Uable  short. 

Remark.  A  final  syllable  ending  in  t,  may  be  rendered  long  by  a  diphthong, 
bv  contraction,  by  svncopation,  or  by  position ;  as,  aut,  abit  for  dbiit,  fumat, 
for  fumdvit,  amant.  "See  §  283,  II.  III."  IV.,  and  ^  162,  7,  (d.) 


Note.    Final  m  with  the  preceding  vowel  is  almost  always  cut  off,  when 
the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel,    bee  Ecthlipsis,  §  305,  2. 


M  fnal. 

jding  vowel 
el.    bee  Ect) 

3.  Final  syllables  ending  in  m,  when  it  is  not  cut  off,  are  short ; 
as, 

Quam  laudas,  pliima?  cocto  num.  5dest  honor  idem.  Hor.  S.  2,  2,  28. 

Remark.  Hence  in  composition  the  final  syllables  of  cum  and.  circum  are 
short;  as,  cdmedo,  circumdgo. 

C  jinal. 

4.  Final  syllables  ending  in  c  are  long ;  as,  alec,  illic,  istdCy 
illuc.     Thus, 

Iltlc  indocto  primum  se  exercuit  arcu.   Tib.  2,  1,  69. 

Exc.   The  final  syllable  of  dome  is  short;  as, 

Donic  eris  f  elix,  multos  numerabis  amicos.   Ovid.  Trist.  1,  9,  5. 

AS,  ES,  and  OS,  Jinal. 
§  300*     Final  syllables  in  as,  es,  and  os,  are  long ;  as, 

mUsas,  pietds,  amds,  JEneas,  quies,  sernwnes,  dies,  Peneldpes,  ducenties,  mdnes, 
hdnos,  lirOs,  dOminos.     Thus, 

Has  autem  ttrras,  Itiillque  hanc  litoris  oram.    Yirg.  A.  3,  396. 
Si  mSdo  des  illis  cultus,  sitnllesqne  paritus.   Ovid.  M.  6.  454. 

Exc.  1.  (a.)  AS.  As  is  short  in  anas,  in  Greek  nouns  whose  genitive  ends 
in  ddis  or  ados;  as,  Areas,  Pallas;  andin  Greek  accusatives  plural  of  the  third 
declension ;  as,  herods,  lampddds. 

(A.)  As  is  short  also  in  Latin  nouns  in  as,  ados,  formed  like  Greek  patronym- 
ics; as,  Appids. 

Exc.  2.  ES.  (a.)  Final  es  is  short  in  nouns  and  adjectives  of  the 
third  declension  which  increase  short  in  the  genitive ;  as,  Aos/)ev, 
limes,  hehes ;  gen.  hospilis,  etc. 

(b.)  But  it  is  long  in  dbies,  dries,  paries,  Ceres,  and  />«,  with  its  compounds 
cornipes,  sdnipes,  etc. 

(c.)  Es,  in  the  present  tense  of  sum  and  its  compounds,  and  in  the  preposi- 
tion penes,  is  short. 

,  (d.)  Es  is  short  in  Greek  neuters  in  es;  as,  cdcoethis,  and  in  Greek  nomina- 
tives and  vocatives  plural  from  nouns  of  the  third  declension,  which  increase 
in  the  genitive;  as,  ArcddSs,  Troes,  Amazdnes;  from  Areas,  Arcddis,  etc. 

Exc.  3.  OS.  (a.)  Os  is  short  in  com/xSs,  m/»(5s,  and  (5s  (ossis),  with  its  com- 
pound ex6s. 
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(b.)  Os  is  short  in  Greek  nouns  and  cases  written  in  the  original  with  omi- 
cron;  as{l)  in  all  neuters;  as,  thaus,  epdst,  Argos;  (2)  in  all  nouns  of  the  second 
declension;  as,  Ilids,  Tffrus,  Delos ;  except  those  whose  genitive  is  in  o,  (Greek 
ai);  as,  Atlws,  gen.  Atho ;  (3)  in  genitives  singular  of  the  thkd  declension;  as, 
Pallddds,  Tithyds,  from  Falttis  and  Tethys. 

IS,  US,  and  YS,  fnal. 
§  301.     Final  syllables  in  is,  us,  and  ys,  are  short ;  as, 

twrls,  milltis,  mitis,  amatis,  dmdbis,  marfis  ;  pectus,  bdnus,  ejus,  dnidmus,  rursus, 
iMnus;  Capys,  Jtys.     Thus, 

Non  ap?5  inde  tiilit  collectos  sedula  flores.   Ovid.  M.  13,  928. 
Senus  aut  citius  sedem  prOpSramus  ad  unam.  Id.  M.  10,  33. 
At  Capys,  et  quorum  melior  sententia  menti.    Virg.  A.  2,  35. 

Exc.  1.  IS.  (a.)  Is  is  long  in  plural  cases ;  as, 

musls,  nobis  ;  omnls,  urbis,  (for  omnes,  u?-bes) ;  qn'is,  (for  queis  or  qnibus).  So 
also  in  the  adverbs  gratis,  ingi-Cdls,  and  furls,  which  are  in  reality  datives  or 
ablatives  plural. 

Et  liquidi  simul  ignis;  ut  his  exordia  prlmlx.  Virsr.  A.  6,  33. 
Quls  ante  ora  patrura  Trojae  sub  mcenibus  alti.s.  Id.  A.  1.  95. 
Non  otnnls  arbusta  jQvant,  humilesque  myricae.  /'/.  E.  4,  2. 
Adde  tot  egregias  urbU,  operumque  laborem.  Id.  G.  2,  155. 

(6.)  Is  is  long  in  the  nominative  of  nouns  whose  genitive  ends  in  itis,  inis,  or 
tntis;  as,  Samnis,  Sdldmls,  Simols. 

(e.)  Is  is  long  in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  present  indica- 
tive active  of  the  fourth  conjugation ;  as, 

audu,  nescis.  So  also  in  the  second  persons,  /Is,  is,  sis,  vts,  veils,  and  their 
compounds;  as,  adsis,  possls,  quamvis,  mdlis,  nulls,  etc.   Cf.  ^  299,  1,  Exc.  3. 

{d.)  Ris,  in  the  future  perfect  and  perfect  subjunctive,  is  common;  as, 
videris. 

Exc.  2.  US.  (a.)  Us  is  long  in  nouns  of  the  third  declension  which 
increase  long,  and  in  the  genitive  singular,  and  the  nominative,  ac- 
cusative, and  vocative  plural  of  the  fourth  declension,  (§  89,  Hem., 
and  §  283,  III.)  ;  as, 

tellus,  virtus,  iricus  ;—frticlus.  But  pdliis,  with  the  MS  short,  occurs  in  Horace, 
Art.  Poet.  65. 

(6.)  Us  is  long  in  Greek  nouns  written  in  the  original  with  the  diphthong  ous 
(out) whether  in  the  nominative  or  genitive;  as,  nom.  ArmUhus,  Opus,  (Edipiis, 
tripiis,  Panthus ;  gen.  BldOs,  Snpphus.  But  compounds  of /)us  {Tioui),  when  of 
the  second  declension,  have  us  short ;  as,  polypus. 

Note.  The  last  syllable  of  every  verse,  (except  the  anapaestic  and 
the  Ionic  a  minure),  may  be  either  long  or  short  at  the  option  of  the 
poet 

Remark.  By  this  is  meant,  that,  although  the  measure  require  a  long  syl- 
lable, a  short  one  may  be  used  in  its  stead ;  and  a  long  syllable  may  be  used 
where  a  short  one  is  required;  as  in  the  following  verse>,  where  the  short  svl- 
lable  ma  stands  instead  of  a  long  one,  and  the  long  syllable  cu  instead  of  a 
short  one : — 

SanguTneaque  m5nu  crepTtantia  conoutlt  arma.   Ovid.  M.  1,  143. 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis,  uec  arcu.  Hor.  Od.  1,  22,  2. 
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VERSIFICATION. 
FEET. 

§  303.     A  foot  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  syllables  of 
a  certain  quantity. 

Feet  are  either  simple  or  compound.     Simple  feet  consist  of  two 
or  three  syllables ;  compound  feet  of  four. 

I.    SIMPLE    FEET. 

1.    Of  two  Syllables. 

Spondee, two  long, ;  as, '. .fuwlunt. 

Pyrrhic, two  short,  -—  ^^ ;  as, Deiis. 

'froihee,  or  choree, a  long  and  a  short,  —  ^ ;  as, armd. 

Iambus, a  short  and  a  long,  ^  — ;  as, erdnt. 

2.    Of  three  Syllables. 

Dactyl a  long  and  two  short,  —  -^  •— • ;  as, corp6r&. 

Awipcesl, two  short  and  a  long,  •^  —  — ;  as, dOmini. 

Tribrach three  short,  >—  >_^  >^ ;  as, fdceri. 

Molossiis, three  long, ;  as, conienduni. 

AnijihihrcKh, a  short,  a  long,  and  a  short,  ^  —  >^ ;  as,,  .amare. 

Amphimcicrus,  or  Credc.a  long,  a  short,  and  a  long,  —  ^^  — ;  as,  .  .castUas. 

£iu( hlus, a  short  and  two  long,  v^ ;  as, Cdtones. 

Antibacchlus, two  long  and  a  short, ^^ ;  as, Romanis. 

II.    COMPOUND    FEET. 


Dispondee, a  double  spondee, 

Proceleusmaiic, a  double  PjTrhic,  ^  ^  ^  — 

Dilrochee, a  double  trochee,  —  —  —  — 

Diiambus, a  double  iambus,  —  —  —,  — 

Greater  Jmiic, a  spondee  and  a  P_yrrhic, 

Smaller  Ionic, a  Pyrrhic  and  a  spondee,  ^ 

Choriambus, a  choree  and  an  iambus,  — 

Antispast, an  iambus  and  a  choree,   — 

First  epitrit, an  iambus  and  a  spondee,  ■— 

Second  epitrit, a  trochee  and  a  spondee,  — 

ThiJ-d  epitrit, a  spondee  and  an  iambus,  — 

Fourth  epitrit, a  spondee  and  a  trochee,  —  ■ 

First  pceon, a  trochee  and  a  Pyrrhic,  — 

Second  pceon, an  iambus  and  a  Pyrrhic,  ^^  ■ 

Third  pcemi, a  I'yn-hic  and  a  trochee,    — 

Fourth  pceon, a  Pyrrhic  and  an  iambus,  -^ 


as,, 
as, 


confllxerUnt. 

hOmlnibus. 

comprdbdvii. 

dmdverdnt. 

as,. .  .correximus. 
as, . .  .pi'dperdbdni. 
as, . . .  terrf  leant. 

.  ddhcesisse. 

.amdverunt. 

.  cdnditores. 

.dlscofdids. 

.  ddduxistis. 

MmpdnbOs. 

.potentid. 

.dnimdtiis. 

.  celeritas. 


as,, 
as,, 
as,, 
as,, 
as,, 
as,, 
as,, 
as,, 
as 


J, . 


Remark.  Those  feet  are  called  isocnronous,  which  consist  of  equal  times ; 
as  the  spondee,  the  dactyl,  the  anapaest,  and  the  proceleusmatic,  one  long  time 
being  considered  equal  to  two  short. 
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METRE. 

§  303.  1.  Metre  is  an  arrangement  of  syllables  and  feet 
according  to  certain  rules. 

2.  In  this  general  sense,  it  comprehends  either  an  entire  verse,  a  part  of  a 
verse,  or  any  number  of  verses. 

3.  Metre  is  divided  into  dactylic,  anapcestic,  iambic,  trochaic,  chori- 
amhic,  and  Ionic.  These  names  are  derived  from  the  original  or 
fundamental  foot  employed  in  each. 

4.  A  metre  or  measure,  in  a  specific  sense,  is  either  a  single  foot, 
or  a  combination  of  two  feet.  In  the  dactylic,  choriambic,  and  Ionic 
metres,  a  measure  consists  of  one  foot ;  in  the  other  metres,  of  two 
feet.     Two  feet  constituting  a  measure  are  sometimes  called  a  syzygy. 

VERSES. 

§  304.  A  verse  is  a  certain  number  of  feet,  arranged  in  a 
regular  order,  and  constituting  a  line  of  poetry. 

1.  Two  verses  are  called  a  distich  ;  a  half  verse,  a  hemistich. 

2.  Verses  are  of  different  kinds,  denominated  sometimes,  like  the 
different  species  of  metre,  trom  the  foot  which  chielly  predominates 
in  them ;  as,  dactylic,  iambic,  etc. ; — sometimes  from  the  number  of 
feet  or  metres  which  they  contain  ;  as,  sennrius,  consisting  of  six  feet; 
octonarius,  of  eight  feet;  monumeter,  consisting  of  one  measure;  dime- 
ter, of  two;  trimeter,  tetrameter,  pentameter,  hexameter; — sometimes 
from  a  celebrated  author  who  used  a  particular  species;  as,  Sappldc, 
Anacreontic,  Alcaic,  Asclepiadic,  Glycvnic,  Phalcccian,  Sotadic,  Archi- 
lochian,  Alcmanian,  Pherecralic,  Aristophanic,  etc.,  from  Sappho,  Ana- 
creon,  Alcceus,  Asclepiades,  Glycon,  Phalcecus,  Sotudes,  Archilochus, 
Alcman,  Pherecrdtes,  Aristophanes,  etc. — and  sometunes  from  the 
particular  uses  to  which  they  were  applied ;  as,  the  prosodiuc,  from 
its  use  in  solemn  processions,  the  parugmiac,  from  its  frequent  use  in 
proverbs. 

3.  A  verse,  with  respect  to  the  metres  which  it  contains,  may  be 
complete,  deficient,  or  redundant. 

(1.)    A  verse  which  is  complete  is  called  acatalectic. 

(2.)  A  verse  which  is  deficient,  if  it  wants  one  syllable  at  the  end, 
is  called  catalectic  ;  if  it  wants  a  whole  foot  or  half  a  metre,  it  is 
called  brachycatalectic. 

(3.)  A  verse  which  wants  a  syllable  at  the  beginning,  is  called 
acephalous. 

(4.)    A  verse   which  has  a  redundant  sellable  or  foot,  is  called 

Jiypercatalectic  or  hypermtler. 

4.  Hence,  the  complete  name  of  every  verse  consists  of  three 
terms — the  first  referring  to  the  species,  the  second  to  the  number  of 
metres,  and  the  third  to  the  ending ;  as,  the  dactylic  trimeter  catalectic. 
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5.  A  verse  or  portion  of  a  verse  of  any  kind  (measured  from  the 
beginning)  which  contains  three  half  feet,  or  a  foot  and  a  half,  is 
called  a  trihemXmeris  ;  if  it  contains  five  half  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a 
half,  it  is  called  a  penthemimeris ;  if  seven  half  feet,  or  three  feet  and 
a  half,  a  hepthemimerui ;  if  nine  half  feet,  or  four  feet  and  a  half,  an 
ennehemimeris.  A  portion  of  a  verse  consisting  of  one  whole  metre 
and  a  half,  is  called  a  hemioHus,  as  being  the  half  of  a  trimeter. 

Note.   The  respective  situation  of  each  foot  in  a  verse  is  called  its  place. 

6.  Scanning  is  the  dividing  of  a  verse  into  the  feet  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

Remark.  In  order  to  scan  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  quantity 
of  each  syllable,  and  also  to  understand  the  foUowuig  poetic  usages,  which  are 
sometimes  called 

FIGURES   OF   PROSODY. 
SYNALCEPHA. 

§  30«S.  1.  Synalcepha  is  the  elision  of  a  final  vowel  or 
diphthong  in  scanning,  when  the  following  word  begins  with  a 
vowel. 

Thus,  terra  antlqun  is  read  terr''  anliqua ;  DarddnklcB  infensi,  Dardardd'  in- 
ftnsi;  vento  hue,  reiiC  hue.     So, 

Quidve  moror?  si  onines  uno  ordine  habetis  Achlvos.   Virg.  A.  2, 102. 

Which  is  scanned  thus — 

Quidve  moror?  s'  omnes  un'  ordin'  habjtis  Achlvos. 

(1.)  The  interjections  O,  heu,  ah,  prok,  vce,  vah,  are  not  elided] 
as, 

O  et  de  Latii,  O  et  de  gente  Sablna.    Ovid.  M.  14,  832. 

Remark.    But  0,  thougli  not  elided,  is  sometimes  made  short;  as, 
Te  Corjdon  O  Alexi;  trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas.    Virg.  E.  2,  65. 

(2.)  Other  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  sometimes  remain  unelided,  in  which 
case,  when  in  the  thesis  of  a  foot,  they  are  connnoiily  made  short ;  as, 

Victor  5pud  rapldum  Simoiinta  sub  fUd  alto.    Virg.  A.  5,  261. 
Aiini  tempore  eo  f/iil  Etlsio'  esse  fcruntur.   Lurr.  6,  717. 
Ter  sunt  coiiall  imponere  PcliO  Ossam.    Virg.  0.  1,  281. 
Glauco  et  PanSjieci:,  et  Inoo  Melicertas.  W.  G.  1,  436. 

(3.)  Rarely  a  short  vowel,  also,  remains  without  elision;  as, 

Et  v5ra  iucessu  patuit  </ed.    lUe  ubi  matrem....   ViVg'.  A.  1,  405. 

(4.)   Synalcepha  in  a  monosyllable  occasionally  occurs;  as. 

Si  ad  vitulam  spcctas,  nihil  est,  quod  pocula  laudes.   Virg.  E.  3,  48. 

For  synalcepha  at  the  end  of  a  line,  see  Si/napheia,  ^  307,  3. 

ECTHLIPSIS. 

2.  Ecthlipsis  is  the  elision  of  a  final  m  M'ith  the  preceding 
vowel,  when  the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel.     Thus, 

0  curas  bominiim,  0  quanti/?n  est  in  rebus  inane!  Fers.  1, 1. 
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Which  is  thus  scanned — 

0  curas  homin'  0  quant'  est  in  rebus  inane. 
Monstr«??i  horrend«?«,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen  SLdemptum.    Virg.  A.  3,  658. 

(1.)   This  elision  was  sometimes  omitted  by  the  early  poets;  as, 

CorpBrum  officium  est  quouiam  premere  omnia  deorsum.  Lucr.  1,  363. 

See  §  299,  2. 
(2.)   Final  s,  also,  with  the  preceding  vowel,  is  sometimes  elide  1  by  the 
early  poets  before  a  vowel,  and  sometimes  s  alone  before  a  consonant;  as,  con- 
tent'atque  (Enn.),  for  contentus  aigue ;  omnlbu' rebus.  (Lucr.)     So, 
Turn  IdtSrali'  dolor,  certisslmii'  nunciu'  mortis.  Lucil. 

Remakk.    This  elision  took  place  principally  in  short  syllables. 

For  ecthlipsis  at  the  end  of  a  line,  see  Synapheia,  §  307,  3. 

S  Y  N  J:  R  E  S  I  S  . 

§  30G.     1.    Syngeresis  is  the   contraction  into  one  syllable 
of  two  vowels  which  are  usually  pronounced  separately.    Thus, 

Aurea  percussum  virga,  ver.'iumque  venenis.    Virg.  A.  7,  190. 
Eosdeni  hibuit  sJcum,  quibus  est  elita,  capillos.  Prop.  4,  7,  7. 
Tltyre,  pascentes  a  flumlne  reice  capellas.    Virg.  E.  3,  96. 

Remark  1.  So  PhaHthon  is  pronounced  Pluethon ;  alveo,  alvo ;  Orphea, 
Orpha;  deorsum,  dorsum. 

(1.)  Synseresis  is  frequent  in  ii,  ildem,  iisdem,  dii,  diis,  dein,  deinceps,  deinde, 
deest,  deerat,  deero,  deerif,  deesse ;  as, 

PraecTpitatur  Squis,  et  aquis  nox  surgit  ab  isdem.   Ovid.  M.  4,  92. 
Sint  Siaccenates;  non  deeruiit,  Flacce,  Marones.  Mart.  8,  56,  5. 

Rem.  2.   Qd  and  Mac  are  usually  monosyllables. 

(2.)  When  two  vowels  in  compound  words  are  read  as  one  syllable,  the 
former  may  rather  be  considered  as  elided  than  as  united  with  the'  latter;  as, 
e  in  anfeajnliulo,  anielre,  aniehac,  dehinc,  mehercule,  etc.,  and  a  in  contraire. 

(3.)  The  syllable  formed  by  the  union  of  i  or  «  followed  by  another  vowel 
retains  the  quantity  of  the  latter  vowel,  whether  long  or  short ;  as,  dbiete,  ariete, 
dbiC'ffnce,  pdriedbus,  consilium,  fwtuUus,  Nas'idicnus,  vindi'miut^r,  omnia;  yinua, 
tenuis,  pltulta,  jiuvidrum,  etc.  In  such  examples,  the  i  and  u  are  pronounced 
like  initial  y  and  w;  as,  abyete,  pdryetibus,  consilyum,  forlwltus,  Ndsidyi}nus, 
omn-ya,  tenwls,  pitwUa,  etc. ;  and,  like  consonants,  they  have,  with  another 
consonant,  the  power  of  lengthening  a  preceding  short  vowel,  as  in  the  above 
examples. 

Note.  In  Statius,  the  word  tbiuiore  occurs  as  a  trisyllable,  in  which  the 
three  vowels,  uio,  are  united  in  pronunciation;  thus,  ten-wio-re. 

(4.)  Sometimes,  after  a  synaloepha  or  echthlipsis,  two  vowels  suffer  synsere- 
sis; as,  stellio  et,  pronounced  stell-yei:  consilium  et, — consil-yet. 

(5.)  If  only  one  of  the  vowels  is  written,  the  contraction  is  called  crash;  as, 
di,  consili,  for  dii,  consllii. 

D  I  .E  R  E  S  I  S  . 

2.   Diceresis  is  the  division  of  one  syllable  into  two  ;  as, 

auldi,  Trdla,  slUa,  suddent ;  for  aulce,  Troia  or  Troja,  silva,  sitddent.  So, 
sufsco  for  suesco;  riliquus  iov  reliquus ;  ecquis  ior  ecquis;  miliiils  for  milvus,  etc., 
as. 
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iEthereum  sensum,  atque  mirai  simpUcis  ignem.    Virs;.  A.  6.  747. 
Atque  alios  alii  irrldent,  Veneremque  suai/ent.  Lucr.  4,  1153. 
Grammatici  certant;  et  adhuc  sub  indue  lis  est.  Hor.  A.  P.  78. 
Aurarum  et  sUua;  metu.  Id.  0.  1,  23,  4. 

(1.)  So  in  Greek  words  originally  written  with  a  diphthong  (Mor;;);  as, 
iliujeia  for  eli'ijla,  Bacchcid  for  Bacchea,  Rhaleim  for  Rlmleus,  Plelas  for  Pllax: 
auil  also  in  words  of  Latin  origin ;  as,  Veiiis  for  Veins,  Aquiliid  for  AquUeid. 

Remark.   This  figure  is  sometimes  called  dialysis, 

SYSTOLE. 

§  307.  1.  Systole  is  the  shortening  of  a  syllable  which  is 
long  by  nature  or  by  position  ;  as, 

vldl'n  for  lidesne,  in  which  e  is  naturally  long;  sdtVn  for  salisne,  in  which  t  is 
long  by  position ; — liddie  for  hoc  die ;  midilmddis  for  mull'is  mddis.     So, 
Dacere  muUtmSdis  voces,  et  flectere  cantus.  Lucr.  5,  1405. 

(1.)  By  the  omission  of/  after  ab,  dd,  dh,  sub,  and  re,  in  compound  words, 
those  prepositions  retain  their  naturally  short  quantity,  which  would  otherwise 
be  made  long  by  position ;  as,  dbici,  ddicit,  dbicis,  etc.     Thus, 

Si  quid  nostra  tuis  adlcit  vexatio  rebus.  Mart.  10,  82,  1. 

Remark.  In  some  compounds  the  short  quantity  of  dd  and  6b  is  preserved 
before  a  consonant  by  the  elision  of  the  d  or  b  of  the  preposition,  as  in  dplria, 
djjerio,  dmitto,  etc. 

(2.)  The  penult  of  the  third  person  plural  of  certain  perfects  is  said  by 
some  to  be  sliortened  by  systole ;  as,  stetermit,  tulerunt,  etc. ;  but  others  ascribe 
these  irregularities  to  tlie  errors  of  transcribers,  or  the  carelessness  of  writers. 

DIASTOLE. 

2.  Diastole  is  the  lengthening  of  a  syllable  which  is  naturally 

short. 

(1.)  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  proper  names  and  in  compounds  of  re;  aa, 
Pridmides,  religio,  etc.     Thus, 

Ilanc  tibi  Pri&mtdes  mitto,  Ledaea,  sSHutem.   Oi-jrf.  H  16,  1. 
Retigione  patruni  multos  servata  per  annos.    Virg.  A.  2,  715. 

(2.)   Some  editors  double  the  consonant  after  the  lengthened  re;  as,  relJlgio, 
(3.)   Diastole  is  sometimes  called  ecldds. 

SYNAPHEIA. 

3.  Synapheia  is  such  a  connection  of  two  consecutive  verses, 
that  the  first  syllable  of  the  latter  verse  has  an  influence  on  the 
final  syllable  of  that  which  precedes,  either  by  position,  synaloe- 
pha,  or  ecthlipsis.    See  §§  283  and  305. 

(1.)  This  figure  is  most  frequent  in  anapsestic  verse,  and  in  the  Ionic  a 
miiwre. 

The  following  lines  will  illustrate  its  effect : — 

Praeceps  silras  montesque  fuglt 
Citus  Actaeou.  Sen. 

Here  the  i  in  the  final  syllable  o{  fugit,  which  is  naturally  short,  is  made  long 
by  position  before  the  following  consonants,  tc. 
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Omnia  Mercuric  sTniTlis,  Tocemqne  coliJremju* 
Et  crines  fliTos....  Virs;.  A.  4,  558. 
Dissidens  piebi  nuuiero  beator(/»j 
Eximit  virtua.    Hor.  0.  2,  2,  13. 

In  the  former  of  these  examples,  synapheia  and  synaloppha  are  combined,  qut 
being  elided  before  et  in  the  following  line;  in  the  latter  there  is  a  similar 
combination  of  synapheia  and  ecthlipsis. 

(2.)  By  SAmaphein,  the  parts  of  a  compound  word  are  sometimes  divided  be- 
tween two  verses ;  as, 

....  si  non  offenderet  unum- 
Qttemque  poetarum  llinoe  labor  et  mora...  Hor.  A.  P.  290. 

(3.)  In  hexameter  verse  a  redimdant  sj-llable  at  the  end  of  a  line  elided  be- 
fore a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line,  by  causing  the  accent  to  fall  on 
the  second  syllable  of  the  concluding  spondee,  and  connecting  the  two  verses 
by  synapheia,  excites  the  expectation  of  something  which  is  to  follow,  and 
often  tends  to  magnify  the  object;  as, 

Quos  super-  |  -atra  si-  |  -lex,  jam- J  -jam  lap-  |  -surS  ca-  |  -dentl-  |  -que 
Imminet  asslmilis.    Virg.  A.  6,  602. 

Remark.  The  poets  often  make  use  of  other  figures,  also,  which,  however, 
are  not  peculiar  to  them.  Such  are  prosthesis,  a/jhcBvesis,  syncdpe,  epenthesis, 
apocdpe,  paracjoge,  tmesis,  antithesis,  and  metathesis.    See  §  322. 

ARSIS   AND   THESIS. 

§  308.  (1.)  Rhythm  is  the  alternate  elevating  and  depress- 
ing of  the  voice  at  regular  intervals  in  pronouncing  the  syllables 
of  verse. 

(2.)  The  elevation  of  the  voice  is  called  arsis,  its  depression  iliesis. 
These  terras  designate,  also,  the  parts  of  a  foot  on  which  the  eleva- 
tion or  depression  falls. 

1.  The  natural  arsis  is  on  the  long  syllable  of  a  foot;  and  hence, 
in  a  foot  composed  wholly  of  long,  or  wholly  of  short  syllables,  when 
considered  in  itself,  the  place  of  the  arsis  is  undetermined  ;  but  when 
such  foot  is  substituted  for  the  fundamental  foot  of  a  metre,  its  arsis  is 
determined  by  that  of  the  latter. 

Remark.  Hence,  a  spondee,  in  trochaic  or  dactylic  metre,  has  the  ai-sis  on 
the  first  syllable;  but  in  iambic  or  anapaestic  metre,  it  has  it  on  the  last. 

2.  The  arsis  is  either  equal  in  duration  to  the  thesis,  or  twice  as 
long. 

Thus,  in  the  dactyl,  —  --'—',  and  anaptest,  _^  ^  — ,  it  is  equal;  in  the  tro- 
chee, —  ~— ,  and  iambus,  ^-'  — ,  it  is  twice  as  long.  This  difference  in  the  pro- 
portionate duration  of  the  arsis  and  thesis  constitutes  the  difference  of  rhythm. 
A  foot  is  said  to  have  the  deseending  rhytlnn,  when  its  arsis  is  at  the  beginning, 
and  the  ascending,  when  the  thesis  is  at  the  beginning. 

3.  The  stress  of  voice  Avhich  falls  upon  the  arsis  of  a  foot,  is  called 
the  ictus.  When  a  long  syUable  in  the  arsis  of  a  loot  is  resolved  into 
two  short  ones,  the  ictus  falls  upon  the  former. 

Note  1.  Some  suppose  that  the  terms  arsis  and  thesis,  as  used  by  the  an- 
cients, denoted  respectively  the  rising  and  failing  of  the  hand  in  beating  time, 
and  that  the  place  of  the  thesis  was  the  syllable  which  received  the  ictus 
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Note  2.  As  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  not  now  nnderstood, 
\\-riters  difTer  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  reading  verse.  According  to  some,  tlie 
accent  of  each  word  should  always  be  preserved;  while  others  direct  that  the 
stress  of  voice  should  be  laid  on  the  arsis  of  the  foot,  and  that  no  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  accent. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  final  letters  elided  by  synaloepha  and  ecth- 
lipsis,  though  omitted  in  scanning,  were  pronounced  in  reading  verse. 

C^SUEA. 

§  309.  CcESura  is  the  separation,  by  the  ending  of  a  word, 
of"  syllables  rhythmically  or  metrically  connected. 

CEGsura  is  of  three  kinds: — 1,  of  the  foot;  2,  of  the  rhythm;  and  3, 
of  the  verse. 

1.  Ccesura  of  the  foot  occurs  when  a  word  ends  before  a  foot  is 
completed;  as, 

Silves-  I  -trem  tenu-  |  -i  Mu-  |  -sam  medi-  |  -taris  a-  |  -venJl.   Virg.  E.  1,  2. 

2.  CEesura  of  the  rhythm  is  the  separation  of  the  arsis  from  the 
thesis  by  the  ending  of  a  word,  as  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
feet  of  the  preceding  verse. 

Rem  1.  It  hence  appears  that  the  cajsura  of  the  rhythm  is  always  a  csesura 
of  the  foot,  as  e.  g.  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  feet  of  the  preceding  verse ;  but,  oa 
the  contrary,  that  the  cassura  of  the  foot  is  not  always  a  CKSura  of  the  rhythm, 
as  e.  (J.  in  tlie  fifth  foot  of  the  same  verse. 

(1.)  Csesura  of  the  rhythm  allows  a  final  syllable  naturally  short, 
to  stand  in  the  arsis  of  the  foot  instead  of  a  long  one,  it  being  length- 
ened  by  the  ictus  ;  as, 

PectSri-  I  -bus  Inhi-  |  -ans  spT-  |  -rantiSl  |  consQlit  |  exta.    Virg.  A.  4,  64. 
This  occurs  chiefly  in  hexameter  verse. 

Rem.  2.  Csesura  of  the  foot  and  of  the  verse  do  not  of  themselves  lengthen  a 
short  syllable,  but  they  often  coincide  with  that  of  the  rhythm. 

3.  Csesura  of  the  verse  is  such  a  division  of  a  line  into  two  parts, 
as  affords  to  the  voice  a  convenient  pause  or  rest,  without  injury  to 
the  sense  or  harmony. 

Rem.  3.  The  csesura  of  the  verse  is  often  called  the  casural  pause.  In  sev- 
eral kinds  of  verse,  its  place  is  fixed;  in  others,  it  may  fall  in  more  than  one 
place,  and  the  choice  is  left  to  the  poet.  Of  the  former  kind  is  the  pentameter, 
of  the  latter  the  hexameter. 

The  proper  place  of  the  ccesural  pause  will  be  treated  of,  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary, 
uuder  each  species  of  verse. 

Rem.  4.  The  effect  of  the  cffisura  is  to  connect  the  different  words  har- 
moniously together,  and  thus  to  give  smoothness,  gi-ace,  and  sweetness,  to  the 
verse. 

DIFFERENT    KINDS     OF    METRE. 

DACTYLIC   METRE. 

§  310.  I.  A  hexameter  or  heroic  verse  consists  of  six  feet. 
Of  these  the  fifth  is  a  dactyl,  the  sixth  a  spondee,  and  each  of 
the  other  four  either  a  dactyl  or  a  spondee  ;  as, 
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At  tubs  I  terrTbr-  |  -lem  snnT-  |  -tJin  procul  |  jfre  c5-  |  -noro.   Yirg.  A.  9,  503. 
Intan-  I  -si  cri-  |  -nes  Ion-  j  -ga  cir-  |  -Tice  flu-  ]  ebant.   TibiiU.  3,  4,  27. 
Ludere  |  qua  vel-  |  -lem  cali-  |  -mo  pir-  |  -misit  5-  [  -grestl.    Virg.  E.  1,  10. 

1.  The  fifth  foot  is  sometimes  a  spondee,  and  the  verse  in  such 
case  is  called  spondaic  ;  as, 

C5r4  de-  |  -um  sobo-  [  -les  mag-  |  -num  JotIs  |  Incre-  |  -mSntum.   Yirg.  E.  4,  49. 

Remark  1.  In  mch  verses,  the  fourth  foot  is  commonly  a  dactyl,  and  the 
fifth  should  not  close  with  the  end  of  a  word.  Spondaic  lines  are  thought  to 
be  especially  adapted  to  the  expression  of  grave  and  solemn  subjects. 

2.  A  light  and  rapid  movement  is  produced  by  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  dactyls ;  a  slow  and  heavy  one  by  that  of  spondees ;  as, 

Qnadrupe-  |  -diiDtfi  pu-  |  -trem  sonT-  |  -tii  quStit  |  unguis  |  campum.    Yirg.  A.  8,  596. 
lUi  In-  I  -ter  35-  |  -se  mag-  |  -na  Tl  |  brichia  toUnnt.  Id.  A.  8,  452. 

Rem.  2.  Variety  in  the  use  of  dactyls  and  spondees  in  successive  lines,  has 
an  agi'eeable  effect.  Hexameter  verse  commonly  ends  in  a  word  of  two  or 
three  syllables,  and  a  monosyllable  at  the  end  of  a  line  is  generally  ungraceful, 
but  sometimes  produces  a  good  effect ;  as, 

Stemitur,  |  exSni-  |  -misque,  tre-  |  -mens  pro-  |  -cumbit  hu-  |  -ml  bos.    Virs;.  A.  5,  481. 
Pirturl-  I  -unt  mon-  [  -tea:  nag-  1  -cctur  |  ridicu-  |  -lus  mus.  Hot.  A.  P.  139. 

3.  The  beauty  and  harmony  of  hexameter  verse  depend  much  on  due  at- 
tention to  the  ccesura.  (See  §  309.)  A  line  in  which  if  is  neglected  is  destitute 
of  poetic  beauty,  and  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  prose;  as, 

Romffi  I  mcEniS  |  tSrruIt  |  impiger  |  Hannibal  |  armis.  Enn. 

4.  The  csesural  pause  most  approved  in  heroic  poetry  is  that  which 
occurs  after  the  penlhemimeris,  i.  e.  after  the  arsis  in  the  third  foot. 
This  is  particularly  distinguished  as  the  heroic  ccesura.     Thus, 

At  domus  I  Interi-  |  -Or  ||  re-  |  -gill  |  splendida  |  lusu.    Virg.  A.  1,  637. 

5.  Instead  of  the  preceding,  a  ccesura  in  the  thesis  of  the  third 
foot,  or  after  the  arsis  of  the  Iburth,  was  also  approved  as  heroic ;  as, 

Infan-  |  -dum  re-  |  -gTnS  |1  ju-  |  -bes  ren5-  |  -Tare  do-  |  -lorem.   Virg.  A.  2,  3. 
Inde  to-  I  -ro  p4ter  |  iEne-  |  -as  ||  sic  |  orsus  ib  |  alto.  Id.  A.  2,  2. 

Rem.  3.   When  the  csesural  pause  occurs,  as  in  the  latter  example,  after  the 
hephthemimeni,  i.  e.  after  the  arsis  of  the  fourth  foot,  another  but  slighter  one  is 
often  found  in  the  second  foot;  .as. 
Prima  te-  |  -net,  ||  plan-  |  -suque  vo-  |  -lat  ||  fremi-  |  -tuque  se-  |  -cundo.    Virg.  A.  5,  338. 

6.  The  caesura  after  the  third  foot,  dividing  the  verse  into  exactly- 
equal  parts,  was  least  approved ;  as, 

Cui  non  |  dictus  II)-  |  -las  puer  1|  et  La-  |  -tonia  |  Delos.    Virg.  G.  3,  6. 

Rem.  4.  The  caesural  pause  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  feet  was  considered 
as  peculiarly  adapted  to  pastoral  poetry,  particularly  when  the  fourth  foot  was 
a  dactyl,  and  was  hence  termed  the  bucolic  caesura;  as, 

Stant  Titu-  I  -li  5t  tene-  |  -ris  mu-  |  -gitibus  |{  aer5  |  complent.  Nemes. 

Note  1.  The  cresura  after  the  arsis  is  sometimes  called  the  masculine  or 
tytldbic  csesura;  that  in  the  thesis,  the  feminine  or  trochaic^  as  a  trochee  imme- 
diately precedes.  When  a  ca;sura  occurs  in  the  fifth  foot  it  is  usually  the 
trochaic  caesura,  unless  the  foot  is  a  spondee;  as, 

Frixinus  |  in  sil-  |  -Tis  piil-  |  -cherrlmS,  |  pinTis  ^n  \  hortls.    Virg.  E.  7,  65. 

(a.)  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  two  successive  trochaic  cfcsuras  in  the  second 
and  (hird  feet  are,  in  general,  to  be  avoided,  but  they  are  sometimes  employed 
to  express  irregular  or  impetuous  motion ;  as, 


i 
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Bna  Eu-  I  -rasquH  N8-  |  -tnsquS  ru-  |  -unt  ere-  |  -berque  pro-  |  -cellTs.   Virg.  A.  1,  85. 

(6.)  Successive  trochaic  ccesuras  are,  in  like  manner,  to  be  avoided  in  the  third 
and /oM?-^^  feet,  but  are  approved  in  tlie  iirst  and  setond,  in  the  f mirth  and 
Jifth,  and  in  the /rs<,  third  and  ffth.  See  Virg.  A.  6,  651:  1,  94:  and  6,  522. 

Note  2.  In  the  principal  cassura  of  the  verse  poets  frequently  introduce  a 
pause  in  the  sense,  whicn  must  be  attended  to  in  order  to  determine  the  place 
of  the  csesural  pause.  For  in  the  common  place  for  the  caasura  in  the  third 
foot  there  is  often  aciEsuraq/'e/ie /oot;  while,  in  the  fourth  foot,  a  still  more 
marked  division  occurs.  In  this  case,  the  latter  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
principal  caesura,  and  distinguished  accordingly ;  as, 

Belli  I  ferri-  |  -tos  pos-  |  -tes,  ||  por-  |  -tasque  re-  |  -fregit.  Hor.  S.  1,  4,  61. 

n.  The  Priapean  is  usually  accounted  a  species  of  hexameter.  It 
is  so  constructed  as  to  be  divisible  into  two  portions  of  three  feet  each, 
having  generally  a  trochee  in  the  first  and  fourth  place,  but  often  a 
spondee  and  rarely  a  dactyl ;  in  the  second,  usually  a  dactyl ;  and 
an  araphimacer  and  more  rarely  a  dactyl  in  the  third ;  as, 

0  cS-  I  -lonia  I  quS  cupis  ||  ponte  |  ludere  |  longo.    Catull.  17,  1- 

It  is,  however,  more  properly  considered  as  choriambic  metre,  consisting  of 
alternate  Glyconics  and  Pherecratics.    See  §  316,  IV.  V.     Thus, 

D  CO-  I  -loniS,  quS  |  cupis 
Ponte  I  ludgrfi  Ion-  |  -go. 

Note.  A  regular  hexameter  verse  is  termed  Priapean,  when  it  is  so  con* 
structed  as  to  be  divisable  into  two  portions  of  three  feet  each;  as, 

Tertia  I  pars  pi-  |  -tri  data  ||  pars  data  |  tertia  |  matrl.   Catull.  62,  64 
See  above,  6. 

§  311.     in.   A  pentameter  verse  consists  of  five  feet. 

Remark  1.  It  is  generally,  however,  divided,  in  scanning,  into 
two  hemistichs,  the  first  consisting  of  two  feet,  either  dactyls  or  spon- 
dees, followed  by  a  long  syllable ;  the  last,  of  two  dactyls,  also  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  syllable  ;  as, 

Natu-  I  -rS  sequT-  |  -tur  11  semtna  |  quisque  su-  \_-^.  Prop.  3,  7,  20. 
Carmlni-  |  -bus  vi-  |  -ves  ||  tenipus  In  |  oinne  me-  |  -is.   Ovid. 

1.  According  to  the  more  ancient  and  correct  mode  of  scanning 
pentameter  verse,  it  consists  of  five  feet,  of  which  the  first  and  second 
may  each  be  a  dactyl  or  a  spondee ;  the  third  is  always  a  spondee  ; 
and  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  anapajsts;  as, 

Natu-  I  -rie  sequi-  |  -tur  ll  s5m-  |  -Tna  qui.i-  |  -que  suS. 
Carmlni-  |  -bas  Tl-  |  -vea  ||  t5m-  |  -pus  in  om-  |  -ne  meis. 

2.  The  caesura,  in  pentameter  verse,  always  occurs  after  the  pen- 
themimeris,  i.  e.  at  the  close  of  the  first  hemistich.  It  very  rarely 
lengthens  a  short  svUable. 

3.  The  pentameter  rarely  ends  with  a  word  of  three  syllables.  In  Ovid,  it 
tisually  ends  with  a  dissyllable. 

Eem.  2.  This  species  of  verse  is  seldom  used,  except  in  connection  with 
hexameter,  a  line  of  each  recurring  alternately,  'i'his  combination  is  called 
elegiac  verse.     Thus, 

nebills  indignSs,  Elegeia,  solve  cSpillos. 

Ah  nimis  ex  yCro  nunc  tibl  nonifin  erit!   Ovid.  Am.  3,  9,  3. 

SO 
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§  31S.  IV.  The  tetrameter  a  priore,  or  Alcman'ian  dactyUc  te- 
trameter, consists  of  the  first  four  feet  of  a  hexameter,  of  which  the 
fourth  is  always  a  dactyl ;  as, 

GarrulSi  [  per  ra-  |  -mos,  5vls  [  6bstr3p"it.    Sen.  CEd.  454. 

V.  The  tetrameter  a  posterlore,  or  spondaic  tetrameter,  consists  of 
the  last  four  feet  of  a  hexameter ;  as, 

Iblmus,  1  6  socl-  I  -I,  c5mi-  |  -tasque.  Hot.  Od.  1,  7,  26. 

Remark.    The  penultimate  foot  in  this,  as  in  hexameter  verse,  may  be  a 
spondee,  but  in  this  case  the  preceding  foot  should  be  a  dactyl  ;  as, 
Menso-  I  -rem  cohl-  |  -bent  Ar-  |  -chyta.  Hot.  Od.  1,  28,  2. 

YI.  The  dactylic  trimeter  consists  of  the  last  three  feet  of  a  hexa- 
meter; as, 

Grata  1  Pjrrha  sub  |  antro.  Hot.  Od.  1,  5.  3. 

Remark.  But  this  kind  of  verse  is  more  properly  included  in  choriambio 
metre.    See  §  316,  V. 

VII.  The  trimeter  cataJectic  Archilochian  consists  of  the  first  five 
half  feet  of  a  hexameter,  but  the  first  and  second  feet  are  commonly 
dactyls;  as, 

PQIvis  et  I  umbri  sii-  |  -muB.  Hot.  Od.  4,  7,  16. 

VIII.  The  dactylic  dimeter,  or  Adonic,  consists  of  two  feet,  a  dac- 
tyl and  a  spondee ;  as, 

KisU  A-  I  -pSllo.  Hor.  Od.  1,  10,  12. 

IX.  The  ^Eolic  pentameter  consists  of  four  dactyls  preceded  by  a 
spondee,  a  trochee,  or  an  iambus.     Thus 


X.  The  PJialcBcian  pentameter  consists  of  a  dactylic  penthimimeris 
and  a  dactylic  dimeter ;  as, 

vise-  1  -bat  gSlT-  |  -dS  ||  slderS  |  brumse.  Bo'cMus. 

Remark.   A  trochee  is  sometimes  found  in  the  first  place  and  an  iambus  in 

the  first  and  second  places. 

XI.  The  Tetrameter  Meiurus,  or  Fahscan  consists  of  the  last  four 
feet  of  a  hexameter,  except  that  the  last  foot  is  an  iambus  instead  of 
a  spondee ;  as, 

IJt  noT&  I  fruge  grS-  |  -vis  Ceres  |  eat.  Bo'ithius. 

XII.  The  Tetrameter  Catalectic  consists  of  the  tetrameter  a  priore 
wanting  the  latter  half  of  the  concluding  dactyl;  as, 

Omne  Uoini-  |  -uum  genus  1  inter-  |  -ris.  Bo'etkiits. 

ANAP.ESTIC   MKTKK. 

§  313.     I-    The  anapcestic  monometer  con.sists  of  two  ana- 
paists;  as, 

Ululafi-  I  -ee  c^neg.   Sen. 
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II.   The  anop(Sstic  dimeter  consists  of  two  measures,  or  four 
anapaests ;  as, 

PhSretrsE-  |  -qu5  grSves  |  datS  sje-  ]  -v5  fero....  Sen. 

Remark  1.  The  first  foot  in  each  measure  of  anap^stic  metre  was  very 
often  changed  to  a  dactyl  or  a  spondee,  and  the -second  foot  often  to  a  spondee, 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  to  a  dactyl. 

Rem.  2.  Anapaestic  verses  are  generally  so  constructed  that  each  measure 
ends  with  a  word,  so  that  they  may  be  written  and  read  in  lines  of  one,  two, 
or  more  measures. 


IAMBIC  METRE, 

§  314.  I.  1.  The  iamhic  trimeter,  or  senarius,  consists  of 
three  iambic  measures,  or  six  iambic  feet ;  as, 

Phase-  I  -lus  il- 1  -le,  ||  qu5m  |  vide-  |  -tis  hos-  |  -pitca....   Catull.  4.  1. 

2.  The  caesura  commonly  occurs  in  the  third  but  sometimes  in  the 
fourth  foot. 

3.  The  pure  iambic  measure  was  seldom  used  by  the  Latin  poets, 
but  to  vary  the  rhythm  spondees  were  introduced  into  the  first,  third, 
and  fifth  places.  In  every  foot,  also,  except  the  last,  which  was  al- 
ways an  iambus,  a  long  syllable  was  often  changed  into  two  short 
ones,  so  that  an  anapsest  or  a  dactyl  was  used  for  a  spondee,  and  a 
tribrach  for  an  iambus,  but  the  use  of  the  dactyl  in  the  fifth  place 
was  very  rare  ;  as, 

Quo.  quo  I  scgles-  |  -tl  rui-  |  -tls?  aut  |  cur  dSx-  |  -terls....  Hor.  Epod.  7,  1. 

Aliti-  I  -bus  at-  |  -que  cSlnl-  |  -bus  homi-  |  -cidam  Hec-  |  -torem....  Id.  Epod.  17, 12. 

4.  Sometimes,  also,  a  proceleusmatic,  or  double  pyrrhic,  was  used  in  the 
first  place  for  a  spondee.  The  writers  of  comedy,  satire,  and  fable,  admitted 
the  spondee  and  its  equivalents  (the  dactyl  and  anapaest)  into  the  second  and 
fourth  places,  as  well  as  the  first,  third,  and  fifth. 

5.  The  following,  therefore,  is  the  scale  of  the  Iambic  Trimeter: — 
1  2  3  4  5  6 


6.  In  the  construction  of  the  Iambic  Trimeter  an  accent  should  fall  on  the 
second  syllable  of  either  the  third  foot  or  both  the  second  and  fourth  feet;  as, 
Ibis  I  Libur-  I  -nis  in-  |  ter  51-  |  -tSi  na-  |  -vlum  |  . 
Utrum-  I  -ne  jus-  |  -si  pSr-  |  -segue'-  |  -miir  5-  |  -tium.  | 

n.  The  scazon,  or  chollambus  (lame  iambic),  is  the  iambic  trime- 
ter, with  a  spondee  in  the  sixth  foot,  and  generally  an  iambus  in  the 
fifth ;  as. 

Cur  In  I  thea-  |  -trum,  CStS  I  seve-  |  -rS,  ve-  |  -nisti? 

An  ide-  |  5  tan-  |  -turn  ven-  |  -eras,  |  ut  ex-  |  -Ires?  Mart.  Ep.  1,  1,  3. 

This  species  of  verse  is  also  called  Hipponactic  trimeter,  from  its  inventor 
Hipponax. 
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ni.  The  iambic  tetrameter  or  quadrdtus,  called  also  from  the  num- 
ber of  its  feet  octonarius:,  a  measure  used  by  the  comic  poets,  consists 
of  four  iambic  measures,  subject  to  the  same  variations  as  the  iambic 
trimeter  (I.) ;  as, 

Nunc  hic  I  dies  |  Slliim  |  vltam  a£-  ||  -fert,  ill-  |  -os  mo-  |  -res  p5s-  |  -tulat.  Ter.  A.  1,2, 18. 
Eemark.   The  cassura  regularly  follows  the  second  measure. 

IV.  The  iambic  tetrameter  catalectic  or  Hipponactic,  is  the  iambic 
tetrameter,  wanting  the  last  syllable,  and  having  always  an  iambus 
in  the  seventh  place,  but  admitting  in  the  other  places  the  same  va- 
riations as  the  trimeter  and  tetrameter ;  as, 

Depren-  |  -sSl  na- 1  -vis  In  |  mirl,  |  vesa-  |  -nlen- 1  -te  ven-  |  -to.  Catull.  25, 13. 

V.  The  iambic  trimeter  catalectic  or  ArchilocMan,  is  the  iambic  tri- 
meter (I.),  wanting  the  final  syllable.  Like  the  common  iambic  tri- 
meter, it  admits  a  spondee  into  the  first  and  third  places,  but  not  into 
the  fifth ;  as, 

Voca-  I  -tus  at-  1  -qu6  non  |  voca- 1  -tus  au-  |  -dit.  Hor.  Od.  2, 18,  40. 
TrJLhunt-  |  -que  sic- 1  -cas  mach-  |  -inae  |  carl- 1  -nas.  Id.  Od.  1,  4,  2. 

VI.  The  iambic  dimeter  consists  of  two  iambic  measures,  with  the 
Bame  variations  as  the  iambic  trimeter  (I.)  ;  as, 

Fortl  I  sequg-  |  -mur  pCc-  |  -tore.  Hor.  Epod.  1, 14. 
Canidi-  I  -a  trac-  |  -tavlt  |  dSpes.  Id.  Epod.  3,  8. 
Vide-  I  -re  prope- 1  -rantes  |  domum.  Id.  Epod.  3,  62. 

Bemark.  The  iambic  dimeter  is  also  called  the  Archibchian  dimeter. 

The  following  is  its  scale : — 


1 

2 

3 





Vn.  The  iambic  dimeter  Jii/pert/ieter,  called  also  ArchilocMan,  is 
the  iambic  dimeter,  with  an  additional  syllable  at  the  end ;  as, 

Rede-  |  -git  In  |  yeros  |  timo-  |  -res.  Hor.  Od.  1,  37, 15. 
Remark.   Horace  always  makes  the  third  foot  a  spondee. 

Vrn.  The  iambic  dimeter  acephalous  is  the  iambic  dimeter,  want- 
ing the  first  syllable  ;  as, 

Non  I  ebur  |  neque  au-  |  -rSum....  Hor.  Od.  2,  18,  1. 

Remark.  This  kind  of  verse  is  sometimes  scanned  as  a  catalectic  trochaic 
dimeter.    See  fj  315,  IV. 

IX.  The  iambic  dimeter  catalectic,  or  Anacreontic,  is  the  iambic 
dimeter,  wanting  the  final  syllable,  and  having  always  an  iambus  in 
the  third  foot ;  as, 

Ut  tl-  I  gris  or-  i  -ba  gna-  |  -tis.  Sen.  Med.  863. 

X.  The  Galliambus  consists  of  two  iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the 
last  of  which  wants  the  final  syllable. 

Remark  1.  It  was  so  denominated  ftom  the  Galll  or  priests  of  Cybele,  by 
whom  it  was  used. 
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Rem.  2.  In  the  first  foot  of  each  dimeter  the  anapaest  was  generally  pre- 
ferred to  the  spondee.  The  catalectic  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  first  dimeter 
is  long,  and  the  second  foot  of  the  second  dimeter  is  commonly  a  tribrach;  as, 

Super  51-  I  -ti  t5c-  |  -tiis  A-  |  -tys  ||  celerl  |  rSte  ma-  |  -ria.  Catull,  63,  1. 

Rem.  3.  The  caesura  uniformly  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  first  dimeter. 


TROCHAIC  METRE. 

§  old*  1.  Trochaic  verses  bear  a  near  aflinity  to  iambics.  The  addi- 
tion or  retrenchment  of  a  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  a  pure  iambic  verse,  ren- 
ders it  pnre  trochaic,  and  the  addition  or  retrenchment  of  a  syllable  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  pure  trochaic  line,  renders  it  pure  iambic,  with  the  deficiency  or 
redundancy  of  a  syllable  in  each  case  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 

I.  The  trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic  consists  of  seven  feet,  fol- 
lowed by  a  catalectic  syllable.  In  the  first  five  places  and  very 
rarely  in  the  sixtli,  it  admits  a  tribrach,  but  in  the  seventh  a 
trochee  only.  In  the  even  places,  besides  the  tribrach,  it  admits 
also  a  spondee,  a  dactyl,  an  anapaest,  and  sometimes  a  proceleus- 
madc ;  as, 

Jussus  I  est  in  |  ermTs  |  Ire:  ||  purus  |  IrS  |  jussus  |  est.  Auct.  P.  Yin. 

Romu  I  Iseas  |  Ipsa  |  fecit  ||  cum  Sa-  |  -binis  |  nuptl-  |  -as.  I'l. 

D&Dli  I  des,  CO-  1  -ite ;  |  vestras  ll  hie  dl-  |  -es  quse-  |  -rit  mSl-  |  -nus.  Sen. 


The  following  is 

ts  scale:— 
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Remark  1.  The  p^tre  trochaic  verse  was  rarely  used,  and  the  dactyl  very 
rarely  occurs  in  the  fourth  place.  The  c£esural  pause  uniformlj'  occurs  after 
the  fourth  foot,  thus  dividing  tlie  verse  into  a  complete  dimeter  and  a  catalec- 
tic dimeter.  Tlie  comic  writers  introduced  the  spondee  and  its  equivalent  feet 
into  the  odd  places. 

Rem.  2.  The  complete  trochaic  tetrameter  or  octonarius  propei-ly  consists  of 
eight  feet,  all  trochees,  subject,  however,  to  the  same  variations  as  the  catalec- 
tic tetrameter;  as. 

Ipse  I  sammis  |  saxis  ]  f  Ixus  |  aspe-  |  -ris,  S-  |  -viscfi-  |  -ritas.  Enn. 

II.  The  Sapphic  verse,  invented  by  the  poetess  Sappho,  consists 
of  five  feet — the  first  a  trochee,  the  second  a  spondee,  the  third  a 
dactyl,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  trochees ;  as, 

Inte-  1  -ger  vl-  |  -  ;S,  II  scele-  |  -risque  |  purus.  Hot.  Od.  1,  22,  1. 

1.  Sappho,  and,  after  her  example,  Catullus,  sometimes  made  the  second 
foot  a  trochee. 

2.  Those  Sapphics  are  most  harmonious  which  have  the  caesura  after  the 
fifth  semi-foot. 

Note  1.  In  the  composition  of  the  Sapphic  stanza,  a  word  is  sometimes 
divided  between  the  end  of  the  third  Sapphic,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Adonic 
■which  folio  -KS ;  as, 

Labi-  I  -tur  ri-  |  -pa  Jove  |  non  pr5-  |  -bante  ux- 
orius  I  amuis.  Hor.  Od.  1,  2,  19. 

80* 
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It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  such  lines  should  be  considered  as  one 
Sapphic  verse  of  seven  feet,  the  fifth  foot  being  either  a.  spondee  or  a  trochee. 

Note  2.  This  verse  is  sometimes  scanned  as  epichoriambic,  having  an  epi- 
trite  in  tlie  fiist  place,  a  choriambus  in  the  second,  and  ending  with  an  iambic 
sizygj-  catalectic ;  thus, 

Integjr  vT-  |  -tse,  Bcelerls-  |  -que  purus. 

III.  The  Phahccian  verse  consists  of"  five  feet — a  spondee,  a  dac- 
tyl, and  three  trochees ;  as, 

Non  est  I  vivere,  |  Sdd  va-  |  -15re  |  vita.   Mart. 

Remakk  1.  Instead  of  a  spondee  as  the  first  foot,  Catullus  sometimes  uses  a 
h-ochee  or  an  iambus.  This  writer  also  sometimes  uses  a  spondee  in  the 
second  place. 

Rem.  2.  The  Phnlmclan  verse  is  sometimes  called  hendecagyllablc,  as  con- 
sisting of  eleven  syllables;  but  that  n.ime  does  not  belong  to  it  exclusively. 

IV.  The  trochaic  dimeter  catalectic  consists  of  three  feet,  properly 
all  trochees,  and  a  catalectic  syllable,  but  admitting  also  in  the  second 
place  a  sjaondee  or  a  dactyl ;  as, 

Non  e  I  -bar  ne-  |  -que  aurS-  |  -um.  Hor.  Od.  2,  18,  1. 
LJqis  I  ac  modi-  |  w-am  flu-  |  -5ns 

Aura,  I  nSc  vGr-  |  -gSns  la-  |  -tus.   Sen.  (Ed.  887. 

Note.  This  measure  is  the  same  as  the  acephalous  iambic  dimeter  (see 
§  314,  VIII.),  and  it  is  not  important  whether  it  be  regarded  as  iambic  or 
trochaic. 

CHORIAMBIC    METRE. 

§  31G.  (('•)  In  a  pure  clioriambic  verse  each  metre  except 
the  last  is  a  choriambus,  and  the  last  an  Iambic  syzygy. 

Note.  A  spondee  and  iambus,  i.  e.  a  third  epitrite,  are  sometimes  used  in 
place  of  the  Iambic  syzygy. 

(b.)  An  epichoriambic  verse  is  composed  of  one  or  more 
choriambi  with  some  other  foot,  especially  a  ditrochee  or  a 
second  epitrite,  joined  with  it. 

1.  The  choriamhic  pentameter  consists  of  a  spondee,  three  chori- 
ambi, and  an  iambus  ;  as, 

Tu  ne  I  qnifiSierls,  |  scire  nefas,  |  quern  mihi,  quern  tibl.,  Hor.  Od.  1,  11,  1. 

II.  The  clioriamhic  tetrameter  consists  of  three  choriambi,  or  feet 
of  eqnal  length,  and  a  Bacchius  ;  as, 

Omne  nemus  |  cum  fluvlis,  |  omne  c&nat  |  profuudum.   Claud. 

2.  In  this  verse  Horace  substituted  a  spondee  for  the  iambus  con- 
tained in  the  first  choriambus ;  as, 

Te  deos  o-  |  -ro,  Sjbarin  |  cur  properes  |  Smando.    Hor.  Od.  1,  8,  2. 

3.  Some  scan  this  verse  as  an  epichoriambic  tetrameter  catalectic,  begin- 
ning with  tJie  second  epitrite. 

ill.  1.  The  Asclepiadic  tetrameter  (invented  by  the  poet  Ascle- 
piades)  consists  of  a  spondee,  two  choriambi,  and  an  iambus ;  as, 

Mace- I -nas,  at&vls  II  cdlte  rSg- I -Ibu.s.    Hor.  Od.  1,  1.  1. 
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2.  This  form  is  invariably  observed  by  Horace ;  but  other  poets  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  make  the  first  foot  a  dactyl. 

3.  The  C£esural  pause  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  first  choriambus. 

4.  This  measure  is  sometimes  scanned  as  a  dactylic  pentameter  catalectic. 
See  §  311,  III.    Thus, 

Mtece-  I  -nSs,  5tsi-  |  via  1|  edJt-e  |  reglbus. 

IV.  1.  The  choriambic  trimeter,  or  Gluconic  (invented  by  the  poet 
Glyco),  consists  of  a  spondee,  a  choriambus,  and  an  iambus;  as, 

Sic  te  I  diva  potens  |  Cypri...  Hor.  Od.  1,  3,  1. 

2.  The  first  foot  is  sometimes  an  iambus  or  a  trochee. 

3.  When  the  first  foot  is  a  spondee,  the  verse  might  be  scanned  as  a  dactylic 
trimeter.     Thus, 

Sic  to  I  dlvi  pb-  I  -tens  Cypri. 

V.  1.  The  clinnamhic  trimeter  cafalec/ic,  or  Pherecratic  (so  called 
from  the  poet  Pherecrates),  is  the  Glyconic  deprived  of  its  final  syl- 
lable, and  consists  of  a  spondee,  a  choriambus,  and  a  catalectic  sylla- 
ble ;  as, 

Grato,  I  Pyrrha,  sub  an-  |  -tro.  Hor.  Od.  1,  5,  3. 

2.  The  first  foot  was  sometimes  a  trochee  or  an  anapest,  rarely  an  iambus. 

3.  When  the  first  foot  is  a  spondee,  this  measure  might  be  scanned  as  a 
dactylic  trimeter.     See  §  312,  VI. 

4.  The  Pherecratic  subjoined  to  the  Glyconic  produces  the  Priapean  verse. 
See  §  310,  II.  J  r  f 

VI.  1.  The  choriambic  dimeter  consists  of  a  choriambus  and  a 
Bacchius ;  as, 

Lydia  die  |  per  omnee.  Hor.  Od.  1,  8,  1. 

2.  This  verse  is  by  some  called  the  choriambic  dimeter  catalectic.  Cf.  ^  316, 
(«•) 

IONIC    METRE. 

§  317.  I.  The  Ionic  a  majore,  or  Sotadic,  (from  the  poet  So- 
tades),  consists  of  three  greater  Ionics  and  a  spondee. 

1.  The  Ionic  feet,  however,  are  often  changed  into  ditrochees,  and  either  of 
the  two  long  syllables  in  those  feet  into  ttv-o  short  ones;  as, 

Ilis,  cum  geml-  |  -na  compede,  |  dGdicat  cS-  |  -tenas, 
Sitjrue,  ti-  I  -bl  Znilus,  |  anuulos  pri-  |  -ores.  Mart. 

2.  Hence  the  following  is  its  scale: — 
1  2  3 


Note.   The  final  syllable,  by  §  301,  note,  may  be  short. 

II.  1.  The  Tonic  a  rnindre  consists  generally  of  verses  of  three  or 
four  feet,  which  are  all  smaller  Ionics ;  as, 

Puer  alSs,  I  tibi  tC-Us,  |.  operosa-  |  -que  MlnerTffi...  Hor.  Od.  3,  12,  4. 

2.  In  this  verse,  as  in  the  anapaestic,  no  place  is  assigned  to  the  pause ;  be- 
cause, since  the  metres,  if  rightly  constructed,  end  with  a  word,  the  etlect  of  a 
pause  will  be  produced  at  the  end  of  each  metre. 
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COMPOUND  METRES. 

§  318.  Compound  metre  is  the  union  of  two  species  of 
metre  in  the  same  verse. 

1.  The  ilacttjlico-iatnbic  metre  or  Elegiambua  consists  of  a  dactylic 
penthemimeris  (  312,  vii.),  followed  by  an  iambic  dimeter  (§  314, 
VI.);  as, 

Scrlbere  |  versicu-  |  -iJs  ||  amo-  |  -re  p5r-  |  -culsam  |  gravl.  Hor.  Epod.  11,  2. 

II.  The  iamhko-dactylic  metre  or  Tamhelefjus  consists  of  the  same 
members  as  the  preceding,  but  in  a  reversed  order ;  as, 

NlVtfS-  I  -que  (15-  |  -diicunt  |  JovJm :  ||  nunc  mare,  |  nunc  sUu-  |  -ee.  Hor.  Epod.  13,  2. 

Note.  Tlie  members  composing  this  and  tlie  preceding  species  of  verse  are 
often  written  in  separate  verses. 

in.  The  fjreater  Alcaic  consists  of  an  iambic  penthemimeris,  i.  e. 
of  two  iambic  feet  and  a  long  catalectic  syllable,  followed  by  a  chor- 
iambus,  and  an  iambus;  as, 

VldiJs  I  ut  al-  I  -td.  II  stjt  nlye  can-  |  -dldum.  Har.  Od.  1,  9,  1. 

Remark  1.    The  first  foot  is  often  a  spondee. 

Re.\i.  2.   The  caesura  unifonnly  occurs  after  the  catalectic  syllable. 

Rem.  3.  This  verse  is  sometimes  so  scanned  as  to  make  the  last  two  feet 
dactyls. 

IV.  The  dactylico-trocliaic  or  Archilochian  heplameter,  consists  of 
the  dactylic  tetrameter  a  priore  (§  312),  followed  by  tlu-ee  trochees; 
as, 

Solvittir  I  acris  hi-  |  -ems  gra-  |  -ta  vice  ||  verls  |  et  Fa-  |  -vont.  Hor.  Od.  1,  4,  1. 
Remark.   The  caesura  occurs  between  the  two  members. 

Y.  The  dactylico-trochaic  tetrameter  or  lesser  Alcaic,  consists  of  two 
dactyls,  followed  by  two  trochees,  i.  e.  of  a  dactylic  dimeter  followed 
by  a  trochaic  monometer ;  as, 

Levia  I  parsonu-  y  -ere  |  saxi.  Hor.  Od.  1,  17,  12. 

COMBINATION     O  f'    VERSES    IN     POEMS. 

§  310.  1.  A  poem  may  consist  either  of  one  kind  of  verse 
only  or  of  a  combination  of  two  or  more  kinds. 

2.  A  poem  in  which  only  one  kind  of  verse  is  employed,  is  called 
carmen  monocohn ;  that  which  has  two  kinds,  dicolon ;  that  which 
has  three  kinds,  triculon. 

3.  When  the  poem  returns,  after  the  second  line,  to  the  same 
verse  with  which  it  began,  it  is  called  distrophon ;  when  after  the 
third  line,  trlstruphon  ;  and  when  after  the  fourth,  tetrastrophon. 

4.  The  several  verses  which  occur  before  the  poem  returns  to  the 
kind  of  verse  with  which  it  began,  constitute  a  stanza  or  strophe. 

5.  A  poem  consisting  of  two  kinds  of  verse,  when  the  stanza  contains  two 
verses,  is  called  dUOlon  distrophon,  (see  ^  320,  3);  when  it  contains  three,  dico- 
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ton  iristrdphon,  (Auson.  Profess.  21);  when  four,  dicolon  tetrastrdphon,  (^  320, 2); 
and  when  five,  duOlon  pentasirdpkon. 

6.  A  poem  consisting  of  three  kinds  of  verse,  when  the  stanza  contains  three 
verses,  is  called  tricolun  ii-istrdphoti,  (^  320,  1&);  when  four,  tricolon  tetrastrd- 
j)hon,  (§  320,  1). 

HORATIAN    METRES. 

§  330.  The  different  species  of  metre  used  by  Horace  in 
his  lyric  compositions  are  twenty.  The  various  forms  in  which 
he  has  employed  them,  either  separate  or  in  conjunction,  are 
nineteen,  arranged,  according  to  the  order  of  preference  given 
to  them  by  the  poet,  in  the  following 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.  Two  greater  Alcaics  (§  318,  in.),  one  Archilochian  iambic 
dimeter  hypermeter  (§  314,  vii.),  and  one  lesser  Alcaic  (§  318,  v.) ; 
as, 

Vides,  Gt  alta  gtet  nlyS  candidum 
Soracte,  nee  jam  sustineant  onus 
SilvjB  15b5rantes,  geluqufi 
FluminS.  constiterint  acuto.  {IM>.  1,  9.) 

Remark.  This  is  called  the  Horatian  stanza,  because  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  favorite  with  Horace,  being  used  in  thirty-seven  of  his  odes. 

2.  Three  Sapphics  (§315,  ii.)  and  one  Adonic  (§312,  viii.) ;  as, 

Jam  sSLtls  terrls  nivls  atque  dirse 
Grandinis  misit  p^ter,  et,  rubentS 
Dtixtera  sacras  jaculatus  aices, 

Terruit  urbem.  (Lib.  1,  2.) 

8.    One  Glyconic  (§  316,  iv.)  and  one  Asclepiadic  (§  316,  in.) ;  as, 

Sic  te  DIvi  pBtens  Cypri, 
Sic  fratrGs  Helens,  lucIdS.  sid€rs...  {Lib.  1,  3.) 

4.  One  iambic  trimeter  (§  314,  i.)  and  one  iambic  dimeter  (§  314, 
VI.);  as. 

Ibis  Ltburnis  Inter  altSL  navlum, 

Amice,  propugnacula.  {Epod.  1.) 

5.  Three  Asclepiadics  (§  316,  iii.)  and  one  Glyconic  (§  316,  iv.); 
as, 

ScrlbErls  Vario  f  ortis,  et  hostium 

Vlct5r,  Maeonil  canninis  aliti, 

Quam  r3m  cumque  ferox  navibus  uut  Squis 

Miles,  te  dice,  gijsserit.  {Lib.  1,  6.) 

6.  Two  Asclepiadics  (§  316,  iii.),  one  Pherecratic  (§  316,  v.),  and 
one  Glyconic  (§  316,  iv.) ;  as, 

Dianam,  tenerS,  dIcitS  virgines: 
Intonsum,  pueri,  dicite  Gyuthiiun, 
Latonamque  supremo 

BUectam  penitus  Jovi.  {Lib.  1,  21.) 

7.  The  Asclepiadic  (§  316,  in.)  alone;  as, 

Mxceuag  atSiTls  edite  regibus.  {Lib.  1,  1.) 
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8.  One  dactylic  hexameter  (§310,  i.)  and  one  dactylic  tetrameter 
a  posleriore  (§  312,  v.)  ;  as, 

Laudabunt  ilti  claram  RhSdon,  aut  MitylSnen, 

Aut  Epheaura,  bimirlsTe  C5rinthi...  (Lib.  1,  7.) 

9.  The  choriambic  pentameter  (§  316,  i.)  alone;  as, 

Tu  ne  qusesierls,  scire  nefas,  quGm  mihi,  quem  tibi...     (Lib.  1,  11.) 

10.  One  dactylic  hexameter  (§  310,  i.)  and  one  iambic  dimeter 
(§  314,  VI.)  ;  as, 

Nox  Srat,  et  calo  f  ulgebat  luna.  sereno 
Inter  minora  sidera.  {Epod  15.) 

11.  The  iambic  trimeter  (§  314,  i.)  containing  spondees;  as. 

Jam.  jam  efflcacl  do  minus  sciSntise.  [Epod.  17.) 

12.  One  choriambic  dimeter  (§316,  vi.)  and  one  choriambic  tetra- 
meter (§  316,  XI.)  with  a  variation ;  as, 

Lydia,  die,  pSr  omnes 
Te  Deos  oro,  Sybarin  cur  propSras  imando...  (Lib.  1,8.) 

13.  One  dactylic  hexameter  (§310,  i.)  and  one  iambic  trimeter 
•without  spondees  (§  314,  i.) ;  as. 

Altera  jam  teritur  bellis  ciTilibus  ataa ; 
Suls  et  ipsa  Romi  virlbua  ruit.  (Ep5d.  16.) 

14.  One  dactylic  hexameter  (§310,  i.)  and  one  dactylic  penthe- 
mimeris  (§312,  vii.)  ;  as, 

Diffugere  nives:  rSdeunt  jam  gramlni  campis, 
Srboribusque  comae.  (Lib.  4,  7.) 

15.  One  iambic  trimeter  (§  314,  i.),  one  dactylic  trimeter  catalec- 
tic  (§  312,  VII.),  and  one  iambic  dimeter  (§  314,  vi.) ;  as, 

Pettt,  nihil  me,  sicut  antea,  juTat 
Scribere  verslculoa, 
Amore  pSrc'lsum  gravi.  (Epoa.  11.) 

Note.    The  second  and  thii-d  lines  are  often  vnritten  as  one  verse.    See 
§  318;  1. 

16.  One  dactylic  hexameter  (§  310,  i.),  one  iambic  dimeter  (§  314, 
VI.),  and  one  dactylic  penthemimeris  (§  312,  vii.) ;  as, 

Horrldi  tSmpEstaS  coelum  contraxit;  et  Imbres 
Nivesque  deducunt  .lovem: 
Nunc  mire,  nunc  sllute...  (Epod.  13.) 

Note.   The  second  and  third  lines  of  this  stanza,  also,  are  often  written  as 
one  verse.    See  §  318,  ii. 

17.  One  Archilochian  heptameter  {§  318,  IV.)  and  one  iambic  tri- 
meter catalectic  (§  314,  v.) ;  as, 

Solvitur  acris  hiSms  grata  vTcS  verts  et  KiToni, 

Trahuntque  siccas  machinte  carinas.  (Lib.  I,  4.) 

18.  One  iambic  dimeter  acephalous  (§  314,  viii.)  and  one  iambic 
trimeter  catalectic  (§  314,  v.);  as, 

Non  ebur  n5que  aurSum 

Mea  rfinidet  In  domo  lacunar.  (Lib.  2,  18.) 

19.  The  Ionic  a  minore  (§  317,  ii.)  alone;  as, 

MisSrarum  est  neque  amori  dare  ludam,  nSquS  dulcl...  (Lib.  3,  12.) 
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§  321.  A  METRICAL  KEY  TO  THE  ODES  OF  HORACE. 

Containing,  in  alphabetic  order,  the  first  words  of  each,  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  numbers  in  the  preceding  Synopsis,  where  the  metre  is 
explained. 


JEW,  vehisto No.  1 

iEquam  memento 1 

Albi,  lie  doleas 5 

Altera  jam  terttur 13 

Aiigustam,  amice 1 

At,  0  deurum 4 

Audivore,  Lyce 6 

Rncchum  in  remotis 1 

Beatus  ille 4 

Cade  supinas .. . ; 1 

Coclo  tonaiitem 1 

Cur  me  querelis 1 

Delicta  majorum 1 

De.sceiide  cceIo 1 

Diaiiam,  teneiie 6 

Difi'ugere  iiives 14 

Dive,  qiiem  proles 2 

Divis  orte  bonis 5 

Donarem  pateras 7 

Donee  gratus  cram  tibi 3 

Eheu  !  fugfices 1 

Est  mihi  iionum 2 

Et  ture  et  fidlbus 3 

Exegi  monumentum 7 

Extremnm  Tanaiin 5 

Fiiune,  nympharum 2 

Festo  quid  potius  die 3 

Herciilis  ritu 2 

Horrida  tempestas 16 

Ibis  Liburnis 4 

Icci,  bcatis 1 

Ille  et  iiefasto 1 

Impios  parroe 2 

Inclusam  Daiiaen 5 

Iiitactis  opulentior 3 

Integer  vitiie 2 

Intermissa,  Venus,  diu 3 

Jam  jam  efficaci 11 

Jam  pauca  aratro 1 

Jam  satis  terris 2 

Jam  veris  comites 5 

Justum  et  tenacem 1 

Laudabunt  alii 8 

Lupis  et  agnis 4 

Lydia,  die,  per  omnes 12 

JI;econas  atavis 7 

]\Ialu  soluta 4 

Martiis  ctclebs 2 

]\Iatcr  sa^va  Cupidinum 3 

Mercuri,  faciinde 2 

^lercuri,  nam  te 2 

Miserarura  e»t 19 


Mollis  inertia No.lO 

Montium  custos 2 

Motum  ex  Metello 1 

Musis  amicus 1 

Natis  in  usum 1 

Ne  forte  credas 1 

Ne  sit  ancilliB 2 

Nolis  longa  ferse 5 

Nondum  subacta 1 

Non  ebur  neque  aureum 18 

Non  semper  imbres 1 

Nou  usitfita 1 

Non  vides,  quanto 2 

Nox  erat 10 

Nullam,  Vare,  sacra 9 

Nullus  argento 2 

Nunc  est  bibendum 1 

0  crudelis  adhuc 9 

0  diva,  gratum 1 

0  fons  Bandusiae 6 

0  matre  pulchra 1 

0  nata  mecum 1 

0  navis,  referent 6 

0  siBpe  mecmu 1 

0  Venus,  reglna 2 

Odi  prof  anum 1 

Otium  Divos 2 

Parcius  junctas 2 

Parous  Deorum 1 

Parentis  olim 4 

Pastor  quum  trahCret 5 

Percicos  odi,  puer 2 

Petti,  nihil  me 15 

Phoebe,  silvarumque 2 

Pho'bus  volentem 1 

Pindarum  quisquis 2 

Posclmur:  si  quid 2 

Qu;e  cura  Patruin 1 

Qualem  ministrum 1 

Quando  repostum 4 

Quantum  distet  ab  Inacho 3 

Quem  tu,  Jlelpomene 3 

Quem  virum  aut  heroa 2 

Quid  bellicusus 1 

Quid  dedicatum 1 

Quid  fles,  Asterie 6 

Quid  immerentes 4 

Quid  obscratis 11 

Quid  tibi  vis 8 

Quis  desiderio •'> 

Quis  miilta  gracilis G 

Quo  me,  Bacche 3 
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Quo,  qao,  scelesti  niTtis No.  4 

Quum  tu,  Lydia 3 

Rectius  vives 2 

Rogare  loiigo 4 

Scriberis  V'ario 5 

Septlmi,  Gades 2 

Sic  te  Diva  potens 3 

Solvitur  r.cris  hiems 17 

Te  maris  et  terrae 8 


Tu  ne  qusesiSris No.  9 

Tyrrhena  regiim 1 

Ulla  si  juris 2 

Uxor  pauperis  Ib^ci 3 

Velox  ainoenum 1 

Vides,  ut  alta 1 

Vile  potabis 2 

Vitas  hinnuleo 6 

Vixi  puellis 1 


The  following  are  the  single  metres  used  by  Horace  in  his  lyric 
compositions,  viz : — 


1.  Dactylic  Hexameter. 

2.  Dactylic  Tetrameter  a  posteriori. 

3.  Dactylic  Trimeter  Catalectic. 

4.  Adonic. 

5.  Trimeter  Iambic. 

6.  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic. 

7.  Iambic  Dimeter. 

8.  Archilochian  Iambic  Dimeter  Hy- 

permeter. 

9.  Iambic  Dimeter  Acephalous. 
10.  Sapphic. 


11.  Choriambic  Pentameter. 

12.  Choriambic  Tetrameter. 

13.  Asclepiadic  Tetrameter. 

14.  Glycoiiic. 

15.  Pherecratic. 

16.  Choriambic  Dimeter. 

17.  Ionic  a  ininore. 

18.  Greater  Alcaic. 

19.  Archilochian  Heptameter. 

20.  Lesser  Alcaic. 
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APPENDIX. 


GRAJMMATICAL  FIGURES. 

§  Sdd.  Certain  deviations  from  the  regular  form  and  con- 
struction of  words,  are  called  grammatical  figures.  These  may 
relate  either  to  Orthography  and  Etymology,  or  to  Syntax. 

I.    FIGURES   OF   ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ETYMOLOGY. 

These  are  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  metaplasm. 

1.  Prosthesis  is  the  prefixing  of  a  letter  or  syllable  to  a  word;  as,  g-ndlus,  for 
ndtus ;  tetul%  for  t&li.  These,  however,  are  rather  the  ancient  customary  forms, 
from  which  those  now  in  use  were  formed  by  aphajresis. 

2.  Aphxresis  is  the  taking  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the  beginning  of  a 
word ;  as,  '*■<,  for  est ;  rdbonenu,  for  arrdbonem. 

3.  EpeJilhhis  is  the  insertion  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word; 
Rs,  dlitHum,  for  dlUum ;  Mdwrs^  for  Mars. 

4.  Syncdpe  is  the  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word;  as, 
deum^  for  di:orum ;  meilm  factum,  for  meorum  factOriun;  scecla,  for  soecula;  Jlesti, 
for  fltvisti;  repostus,  for  repdsUus  ;  aspris,  for  asperis. 

5.  Crash  is  the  contraction  of  two  vowels  into  one ;  as,  c5go,  for  c6ago ;  nil, 
for  nllnl. 

6.  Paragoge  is  the  addition  of  a  letter  or  syllable  to  the  end  of  a  word;  as, 
merf,  for  vte;  clciudier,  for  claiuli. 

7.  Apocdpe  is  the  omission  of  the  final  letter  or  syllable  of  a  word ;  as,  men\ 
for  mene ;  Antoni,  for  Antonii. 

8.  ArUithesis  is  the  substitution  of  one  letter  for  another;  as,  dli,  for  illi; 
cgMimis,  for  optdnus ;  officio,  for  adflcio.  0  is  often  thus  used  for  «,  especially 
after  v ;  as,  voUus,  for  vuUus ;  serfom,  for  servum.  So  after  qu ;  as,  cequom,  for 
eBguu?ti. 

9.  Metathesis  is  the  changing  of  the  order  of  letters  in  a  word;  as,  pisiris, 
for  prisii-s. 

II.    FIGURES   OF   SYNTAX. 

cl^S.     The  figures  of  Syntax  are  ellipsis,  pleonasm,  enaU 

Idge,  and  hyperlaton. 

1.  [a.)  Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  some  word  or  words  in  a  sen- 
tence ;  as, 

Aiunt,  scil.  hdmines.  D.'trhis  Hystaspis,  soil,  filius.  Cdno,  scil.  Igo.  Quid 
multaf  scil.  dlcam.     Ex  quo,  scil.  iempdre.     Ferlna,  scil.  caro. 

{h.)    Ellipsis  includes  asyndeton,   zeugma,  syllepsis,  and  prolepsis. 

(1.)  vlsj/nc/eiort  is  the  omission  of  the  copulative  conjunction;  as,  dbiii,ex- 
cesait,  evdsit,  erupit  scil.  tt.  Cic.     This  is  called  in  pure  Latm  dissdlutio. 
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(2.)  (a.)  Zeugma  is  the  uniting  of  two  nouns  or  two  infinitives  to  a  verb, 
■wliich,  as  to  its  meaning,  is  applicable  to  onlj'  one  of  them;  as,  Pacem  an  bet- 
lum  yerens:  {^-aW.)  yrhere  ghens  xs  applicable  to  bellum  only,  while  pdffOT  re- 
quires d^ere.  Seviperne  in  sanguine,  ftrro^  fuga  re?'S'j6!OT«r?  (Id.)  where  the 
verb  does  not  properly  apply  to  ferro. 

(h.)  Nego  is  often  thus  used  with  two  propositions,  one  of  which  is  affirma- 
tive; as,  Neqant  Cwsarem  mansurum,  postulaidque  inieijidsHa  esse,  for  dicunlque 
jMsiuklia...  Cic.    See  §  209,  Note  4. 

(c.)  When  an  adjective  or  verb,  referring  to  two  or  more  nouns,  agrees  with 
one,  and  is  understood  with  the  rest,  the  construction  is  also  sometimes  called 
zeugma,  but  more  commonly  syllepsis ;  as.  Ft  genus,  et  virlus,  nisi  cum  re,  vilior 
alga  est.  Hor.  Caper  tlbi  salvus  et  hcedi.  Virg.  Quamvis  ille  niger,  quamvis  tu 
Candida  esses.  Id. 

(^.)  Syllepsis  is  when  an  adjective  or  verb,  belonging  to  two  or  more  nouns 
of  different  genders,  persons,  or  numbers,  agrees  with  one  rather  tlian  another; 
as,  Attonlti  ndiitdle  parent  Baucis,  (imidusque  Philemon.  Ovid.  Procumbil 
utcrque  pronus  hUnii,  i.  e.  Deucalion  el  Pyvrha.  Id.  Sustiilimus  mdnus  et  tgo 
ct  Balbus.  Cic.  So,  Ipse  cum  fratre  ddesse  jussi  sumus.  Id.  Projectisque  dmU 
cidu  et  Uteris.  Curt.    See  ^§  205,  R.  2,  and  209,  R.  12,  (3.)  and  (7.) 

(4.)  PrOkpsis  is  when  the  parts,  differing  in  number  or  person  from  the 
whole,  are  placed  after  it,  the  verb  or  adjective  not  being  repeated;  as,  Prin- 
cipes  idrinque  pugnam  ciebant,  ah  Sdblnis  Jlettius  Curtius,  ab  Romanis  Hostus 
HostJlius.  Liv.  B6ni  qudniam  convenimus  and>o,  tu  caldmos  injidre,  ego  dicere 
versus.  Virg. 

2.  (a.)  Pleonasm  is  using  a  greater  number  of  words  than  is  neces- 
sary to  express  the  meaning ;  as, 

Sic  ore  locilta  est.  Virg.  Qui  magis  vere  vincSre  quam  diu  imperdre  malit.  Liv. 
Nemo  anus.  Cic.   F(»-te  Jortuud.  Id.    Prudens  sciens.  Ter. 

(b.)    Under  pleonasm  are  included  parelcon,  polysyndeton,  hendi- 

ddys,  and  periphrasis. 

(1.)  Pdrekon  is  the  addition  of  an  unnecessary  syllable  or  particle  to  pro- 
nouns, verbs,  or  adverbs;  as,  egdmet,  dgedum,  foi-tassean.  Such  additions, 
however,  usually  modify  the  meaning  in  some  degree. 

(2.)  P6hjsyndeton  is  a  redundancy  of  conjunctions ;  as,  Una  £urusqae  Ndtus- 
que  ruunt  creberqwe prdtellis  Africus.  Virg. 

(3.)  Hendiadys  is  the  expression  of  an  idea  by  two  nouns  connected  by  et, 
-que,  or  atque,  instead  of  a  noun  and  a  limiting  adjective  or  genitive;  as,  Pate- 
ris  libdmvs  et  auro,  for  aureis  pdleris.  Virg.  Libro  et  silvesiri  subere  clausam, 
for  libro  sUberis.  Id.     Cristis  et  auro.  Ovid.    Met.  3,  32. 

(4.)  Periphi'dsis  or  circttmldcuiio  is  a,  circMitons  mode  of  expression;  as,  7?- 
neri  Jatus  ovium,  i.  e.  agni.  Virg. 

3.  («.)  Enallage  is  a  change  of  words,  or  a  substitution  of  one  gen- 
der, number,  case,  pei-son,  tense,  mood,  or  voice  of  the  same  word  for 
another. 

(h.)  Enalluge  includes  antimeria,  heterosis,  antiptosis,  synesis,  and 
aiiacoliUhon. 

(1.)  ,4w«n»ej'»V,  is  the  use  of  o-ie  part  of  speech  for  another,  or  the  abstract 
or  the  concrete ;  as.  Nostrum  istud  vivere  triste,  for  nostra  vita.  Pers.  Aliud 
oras.  Id.    Coiijugium  i'?f/t'6t7.^  tor  conjUgem.  Virg. 

(2.)  Heterosis  is  the  use  of  one  fonu  of  noun,  pronouuj  verb,  etc.,  for  another; 
as,  £go  qudque  una  pereo,  quod  7nilii  est  carius,  for  qui  mild  sum  carior.  Ter. 
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Romanus  proelio  victor,  for  Romani  victores.  Liv.  Many  -words  are  used  by  the 
poets  in  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular;  as,  colla,  corda,  ora,  etc.  See  §  98. 
Me  truncus  illajisus  cerebro  .mstulerat,  for  siistulisset.  Hor.    See  §  259,  R.  4. 

(3.)  Antipidsis  is  the  use  of  one  case  for  another;  as,  Ciii  nunc  cof/nomen 
lulo,  for  luias.  Virg.  ^  204,  R.  8.  Uxor  invicti  Jovls  esse  nescls,  for  te  esse  uxo- 
rem.  Hor.  §  210,  R.  6. 

(4.)  Si/ncsis,  or  synthesis,  is  adapting  the  construction  to  the  sense  of  a  word, 
rather  than  to  its  gender  or  number;  as,  Subeunt  7e(/(Ef(  Juventus  auxlUo  ta.rili. 
Stat.  Concursus  populi  mirantium  quid  rei  est.  Liv.  Pars  in  cnlcem  acti.  Sail. 
Ubi  illic  est  scelus,  qui  me  perdidilf  Ter.  Jd  mea  miniine  rcfeil,  qui  sum  ndtu 
maximus.  Id.    See  ^  205,  R.  3,  (1.)  and  (3.),  and  §  206,  (12.) 

(5.)   AnacCluthon  is  a  disagi'eement  in  construction  between  the  latter  and 
former  part  of  a  sentence;  as.  Nam  nos  omnes,  (juibiis  est  uUcutule  (iliqtds  objectic- 
Idbos,  omne  quod  est  interea  tempus,  priitsquam  id  rescitum  est,   lucro  est.  Tei 
In  this  example,  the  writer  began  as  if  he   intended  to  saj'  lucro  habemus,  ani! 
ended  as  if  he  had  said  nobis  omnibus,  leaving  nos  omnes  without  its  verb. 

4.  [a.)  Hyperbdion  is  a  traasgressioa  of  the  usual  order  of  words 
or  clauses. 

[h.)  Hyperbaton  includes  anastrophe,  hysteron  proleron,  hypallcige, 
synchysis,  tinesis,  and  parenthesis. 

(1.)  Anastrdjyke  is  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  two  words;  as,  Transfra  per 
et  remos,  for  /ler  translra.  Virg.  Collo  dare  brachia  circum,  for  circumddre.  Id. 
Nox  erit  una  siq)er,  ioY  superint.  Ovid.     £t  fdcil  are,  Coi  drej\icit.  Lucr. 

(2.)  Hysteron  prdteron  is  reversing  the  natural  order  of  the  sense;  as,  Mdria- 
mur,  et  in  media  arma  rudmus.  Virg.    Vdlel  atque  v'a-it.  Ter. 

(3.)  nOpalldge  is  an  interchange  of  constructions ;  as,  In  n6va  fert  dniimts 
tnutdfns  dicere  formas  coipdra,  for  corpdra  mCUdta  in  ndvas  formas.  Ovid.  Dare 
classibus  Atistros,  for  dare  classes  Austiis.  Virg. 

(4.)  S?/rac/(j'5w  is  a  confused  position  of  words;  as,  Saxa  vdcant  Itdli,  medii' 
qitm  in  Jiuclibus,  dras,  for  qiuB  saxa  in  mediis  Jlactibus,  Itdli  vdcant  dras.  Virg. 

(5.)  Tmesis  or  diacdpe  is  the  separation  of  the  parts  of  a  compound  word; 
as,  Septem  subjecta  triuni  gens,  for  septentrioni.  Virg.  Qucb  vie  cumque  vdcani 
terra.  Id.     Per  mihi,  per,  mquam,  grdtum  feceris.  Cic. 

(6.)  Pdrcntliesis  or  dialysis  is  the  insertion  of  a  word  or  words  in  a  sentence 
interrupting  the  natural  connection;  as,  Tityre  dum  redeo,  (brevis  est  via,) 
pasce  cdpellas.  Virg. 

Remark.  To  the  above  may  be  added  archaism  and  Hellenism, 
•which  belong  both  to  the  figures  of  etymology  and  to  those  of  syntax. 

(1.)  Archaism  is  the  use  of  ancient  forms  or  constructions;  as,  auldi,  for 
aidue;  srndti,  for  sendtHs ;  fuat,  for  si/ ;  2>ruhibesso,  for  prdhibuero  ;  impetrassere, 
for  impetrdturum  esse ;  farter,  for  fdri ;  neiiu,  for  non ;  endo,  for  in; — Operam 
abutltur,  for  dperd.  Ter.    Quid  Ubi  hanc  curdtio  est  rem  ?  Plant. 

(2.)  Hellenism  is  the  use  of  Greek  forms  or  constructions;  as,  ffelene,  for 
Helena;  Anttphon,  for  Antqiho ;  auras  (gen.),  for  aurce;  Pallddos,  Pallida,  for 
Pallddis,  Pallddem ;  Trodsin,  Troddas,  for  Troddibus,  Trdddes  ; — Abstineto  ird- 
rum.  Hor.    Ttmpus  desistere  pugiuB.  Virg. 

S  •>-«4H:»  (1.)  To  the  grammatical  figures  may  not  improperly  be  subjoined  cer- 
tain others,  which  are  often  referred  to  in  philological  works,  and  which  are  called 

TROPES   AND   FIGURES   OF   RHETORIC. 

(2.)  A  rhetorical  fgure  is  a  mode  of  expression  different  from  the  direct  and 
simple  way  of  expressing  the  same  sense.  The  turning  of  a  word  from  its 
original  and  customary  meaning,  is  called  a  trope. 
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1.  (rt.)  A  wif^a/J^o?' IS  tlie  transferring  of  a  word  from  the  object  to  which  it 
properly  belongs,  and  applying  it  to  another,  to  which  that  object  has  some 
analogy;  as,  Ridet  ofier,  The  field  smiles.  Virg.  yElas  auren.  The  golden  age. 
Ovid.  Naufragia  forUune,  The  wieck  of  fortime.  Cic.  Mentis  ocidi,  The  eyes 
of  the  mind.  Id.  Virtus  amnntm  yloiue  stimulis  conutat.  The  harshness  of  a 
metaphor  is  often  softened  by  means  of  quasi,  inmqunm,  qu'idam,  or  ut  ila  d'lcam; 
as,  In  una  philOsOphiu  qnasi  tabernaciilum  rltm  suce  cvllOcdmnl.  Id.  Opimum 
quoddara  et  tamquam  adipfitae  cUvtionis  (/enus.  Id. 

(b.)  Q'dachi-i'sis  or  abUsio  is  a  bold  or  harsh  metaphor;  as,  Vir  gregis  ipse 
caper.  Virg.     Eurus  jter  Siciilas  equitavit  undas.  Hor. 

2.  Metonymy  is  substituting  the  name  of  an  object  for  that  of  another  to 
which  it  has  a  certain  rel.ation;  as  the  cause  for  tlie  effect,  the  container  for 
what  is  containeil,  the  property  fi)r  the  substance,  the  sign  for  the  thing  signi- 
fied, and  theu"  contraries;  the  parts  of  the  body  for  certain  affections;  the  pos- 
sessor for  the  thing  possessed;  place  and  time  for  the  persons  or  things  which 
they  comprise,  etc.;  as,  Martdles,  for  homines.  Virg.  Amor  dUri  Martis,  i.e. 
belli.  Id.  Frufjes  Ctrerem  appellCnnus,  vinum  autem  Liberum.  Cic.  Cupio  vigi- 
liam  meam  ti6i  tradere,  i.  e.  meani  curatn.  Id.  Pallida  mors.  Hor.  Hausit  pa- 
teram,  i.  e.  v'tnum.  Virg.  Vina  (drOnunt,  i.e.  pdteram.  Id.  Ntcte  terrtos  colores, 
i.  e.  tria  fila  diversi  coloris.  Id.  Cedant  arma  tu^ce,  i.  e.  bellum  pdci.  Cic. 
Scecula  mltescent,  i.  e.  homines  in  sceculis.  Virg.  V  ivat  PdcUcius  vel  Nestora 
totura.  Juv.  Doctrmd  Gra?cia  nos  supHrubat,  for  Gneci  siiperdbant,  Cic.  Pagi 
centum  Suevorum  ad  r'ipas  Rheni  conscderant,  tor  pay  drum  incdlxB.  Cces.  Tempora 
amdcorum,  for  res  adversce.  Cic.  Claudius  lege  preedidtdrid  vendlis  pepeiulit, 
for  Claudii  prcedium.  Suet.  Vici  ad  Jauum  medium  sedentes,  for  Jdni  vi- 
cum.  Cic. 

3.  Synecdoche  is  putting  a  whole  for  a  part,  a  genus  for  a  species,  a  singular 
for  a  plural,  and  their  contraries;  also  the  material  for  the  thing  made  of  it; 
a  definite  for  au  indefinite  immber,  etc.;  as,  Fontem  ferehant.  Id.  Tectum,  for 
ddmus.  Id.  Armdto  milite  complciii,  for  armdiis  militibus.  Id.  Ferrum,  for  yla- 
diiis.  Id.  Qui  Corinthiis  operibns  abundunl,  i.  e.  rdsis.  Cic.  Urbeni,  urbem,  mi 
ROfe,  cdle,  i.  e.  Romam.   Cic.    Centum  puer  arlium,  i.  e.  multdrum. 

4.  Irony  is  the  intentional  use  of  words  which  express  a  sense  contrary  to 
that  which  the  writer  or  speaker  means  to  convey;  as,  S(di'e  bone  vir,  curasti 
probe.  Ter.  Egi'fgiam  vera  laudem,  et  spolia  ampla  referlis,  tuque,  puerque 
tuus.  Virg. 

5.  //yyjerSciZe  is  the  magnifvnng  or  diminishing  of  a  tiling  beyond  the  truth ; 
OS,  Ipse  arduus,  altdque  pulsal  sldera.  Virg.   Ocior  Euro.  Id. 

6.  M'<(//e/«Js  is  the  including  of  several  tropes  in  one  word;  &?,,  Post  aliquot 
aristas.  Virg.     Here  arislas  is  put  for  messes,  and  this  for  annos. 

7.  (a.)  Allegory  is  a  consistent  series  of  metaphors,  designed  to  illustrate  one 
subject  by  another;  as,  0  ndcis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi  Jtuctus.  Kor. 

(6.)  Au  obscure  allegoiy  or  riddle  is  called  an  cenigma ;  as,  JDic,  quibus  in 
terris  tres  pdtcat  cceli  spdtium  non  a7npllus  ulnns.    Virg. 

8.  Antunumusln  is  using  a  proper  noun  for  a  common  one,  and  the  contrary; 
as,  Irus  et  est  subilo,  qui  modo  Croesus  erctf,  for  pauper  and  chves.  Ovid.  So,  by 
periphrasis,  pdtor  itliOdani,  for  Gallus.  Hor.  Evcrsor  Carthdginis,  for  Stipio. 
Quint.    EloquentioB  princeps,  for  Cicero.  Id.     Tydides,  for  Diomedes.  Virg. 

9.  Litotes  is  a  mode  of  expressing  something  b}'  denying  the  contraiy;  as, 
Non  laudo,  I  blame.  Ter.    Non  innoxia  verba.  Virg. 

10.  Antiphrdsis  I?,  us'mg  &  vforA.  in  a  sense  opposite  to  its  proper  meaning ; 
as,  Auri  sacra  fames.  Virg. 

11.  Euphemism  is  the  use  of  softened  languageto  express  what  is  offensive 
or  distressing;  as.  Si  quid  accidisset  Gesdri,  i.  e.  si  moitaus  esset.  Veil. 

12.  Antdnncldsis  or  punning  is  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  different  senses; 
as,  Quis  neget  yEni}(B7idtum  de  stirpe  Neronemf  Siistulit  /(/c  nidtrem,  suslulit 
ilk  patrtm'.  Epigr.     Amari  jucundum  est,  si  curetur  m  quid  insit  amiiri.  Cic. 
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13.  Anaphdra  or  epanaphdra  is  the  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  beginning  of 
successive  clauses;  as, 'SlhUne  te  nocturnum  prcesidiujti  pdldtii.,  nihil  wbis  vigi- 
lui',  nihil  tlmor  jwpuU,  etc.  Cic.  Te,  dukis  coiijux,  te,  sola  in  I'Mre  secum,  te, 
veuitnte  die,  te,  dijcktente,  caiuhat.   Virg. 

14.  Episirdphe  is  the  repetition  of  a  word  at  the  end  of  successive  clauses; 
as,  Pcmos  popfi'.iis  Romanus  justuld  vicit,  armis  vicit,  liberdlitdte  vicit.  Cic.  In 
pure  Latin  this  tigure  is  called  conversio. 

15.  SymplOce  is  the  repetition  of  a  word  at  tlje  beginning,  and  of  another  at 
the  end,  of  successive  clauses,  and  hence  it  includes  the  anaphora  and  the 
epistrophe;  as,  Quis  Icf/eiJi  Mill  Rullus:  Quis  majorem  pOpuli  2>a)'iem  suffrd- 
</iis  pi-lvdviif  Rullus:  i^nis.  cdmitiis  prcsf ait  f  7(/e?«  Kullus.   Cic. 

16.  Epdtullepsis  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  word  or  sentence  after  interven- 
ing words  or  clauses.     See  Virg.  Geor.  11.  4 — 7. 

17.  AnddiplOsis  is  the  use  of  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  one  clause,  and  the 
beginning  of  another;  as,  SequUur  pulchei-rimus  Astur,  Astur  iquo  /idem.  Virg. 
A.  10,  180.  Nunc  etiam.  audts  in  hOrum  conspecium  venire,  venire  audes  in  horum 
cansjKctumf  Cic.     This  is  sometimes  called  epdnastrdphe. 

18.  Epanadiplosis  is  the  use  of  the  same  word  both  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  sentence;  .as,  Crescit  aiaor  nummi,  quantum  ipsa  peciinia  crescit.  Juv. 

19.  Epdnddos  or  vegresiio  is  the  repetition  of  the  same  words  in  an  inverted 
order;  as,  Crudillis  mdler  mdyis,  an  puer  iniprdbus  illaf  Improbus  ille  puer,  cru- 
didis  tu  qudque,  iiiuttr.   Virg. 

20.  Epizeiixis  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  word  for  the  sake  of  emphasis;  as, 
Excitfite,  excitilte  eum  ab  iiiferis.  Cic.  Ah  Corj-don,  Corydou,  qua  te  dementia 
cejjit?  Virg.     Ibimiis,  Ibimus,  iitcumque  prcEcedes.  Hor. 

21.  Climax  is  a  gradual  amplification  by  means  of  a  continued  anadiplosis, 
each  successive  clause  beginning  with  the  conclusion  of  that  which  precedes 
it;  as,  Qiue  rellqua  spes  miinet  Uvertdtis,  si  ilUs  et  quod  lib et,  licet;  et  quod  licet, 

ossunt;  ti  quod'possuiii,  audent;  et  quud  aiuleitt,  vobis  molestum  non  est  V   Cic. 
his,  in  pure  Latin,  is  called  grdduiio. 

22.  Incnmentum  is  an  amplification  without  a  strict  climax;  as,  Fdcinus  est, 
viiu'ui  civem  llom'mum  ;  stilus,  verberdri ;  jjrope  2}<'''>'i'i<:idium,  netdri ;  quid  dl- 
cam  in  crucem  tolli  ^  Cic. 

23.  Pohjptotiyn  is  the  repetition  of  a  word  in  different  cases,  genders,  num- 
bers, tenses,  etc.;  as,  Jam  clipens  ilipeis,  umbOne  repellitur  undio ;  ense  mlnux 
ensii,  ji&de  pes,  et  cuspide  cuspis.  Stat. 

24.  Pavegmenon  is  the  use  of  several  words  of  the  same  origin,  in  one  sen- 
tence; as,  Abtsse  non  pdltsl,  quin  ejusdcm  hoininis  sit,  qui  iniprobos  probet,  pro- 
bos  iniprubiire.  Cic.    Jstam  puguam  pugnabo.  Plant. 

25.  PdrdnOmdsia  is  the  use  of  words  which  resemble  each  other  in  sound; 
as.  Amor  et  melle  et  felle  est  fccundigsimus.  Plant.  C'lrem  bondrum  artiuni, 
hondrum  partiuni.  Cic.  Amautes  sunt  amentes.  Ter.  This  figure  is  sometimes 
called  agnomlndlio. 

26.  HdmmnprSphcron  or  nllilcration  is  the  use  in  the  same  sentence  of  sev- 
eral words  beginning  with  the  same  letter;  as,  0  Tite,  lute  Tdii,  tibi  tanta. 
tyranne,  tulisli.  Eiin.     Neu  jxtlriie  vdlidas  in  viscera  fertile  vires.  Virg. 

27.  Antithesis  is  the  placing  of  different  or  opposite  words  or  sentiments  ii^ 
contrast;  as,  Hi'ijus  ordtiunis  difficilius  est  exitum  quam  principiimi  invinlrt 
Cic.  Caesar  beneflciis  ac  mtiuificentia  magnus  hdbcbdtur ;  integrltate  vitae 
Cato.  Sail. 

28.  O-rymoron  unites  words  of  contrary  significations,  thus  producing  a  seem- 
ing contradiction;  -Ai,  Concordia  discors.' 'Aov.    Quum  Idcent,  cldmant.  Cic 

29.  Synonymia  is  the  use  of  different  words  or  expressions  having  the  same 
import;  as,  Non  fe ram,  non  jjdtiar,  non  slnam.  Cic.  Promitlo,  rectpio,  sjwn- 
deo.  Id. 

31* 
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30.  ParSbdla  or  Simile  is  the  comparison  of  one  thing  with  another;  as,  Ri- 
pente  te,  tamquain  serpens  e  latlbulis,  oculis  eminenlibus,  inflato  collo,  tumidis  cer- 
vlcibus,  inlulisii.  Cic. 

31.  Eroiesis  is  an  earnest  question,  and  often  implies  a  strong  affirmation  of 
the  contrary;  as,  Q-edUis  dvectos  hastes?  Virg.  Btu!  qua  vie  cequdra  pussunt 
acciperef  Id. 

32.  Epdnortlwsis  or  Correctio  is  the  recalling  of  a  word,  in  order  to  place  a 
stronger  or  more  significant  one' in  its  stead;  as,  F ilium  unicum  ddOlescentulum 
habeo:  ahj  quiddixif  me  habere?  /mo  habui.  Ter. 

33.  Apdsiopcsis,  Retlcentia.  or  Interrupdo,  is  leaving  a  sentence  imfinished 
in  consequence  of  some  emotion  of  the  mind ;  as,  Quos  ego—sed  molos  proeslat 
compoiiere  Jlucius.  Virg. 

34.  PrSsdpdjJceia  or  personification  represents  inanimate  things  as  acting  or 
speaking,  and  persons  dead  or  absent  as  alive  and  present;  as,  Qmb  [palria) 
tecum,  Gitilina,  sic  agit.  Cic.    Virtus  sumit  aut  ponit  secures.  Hor. 

35.  Apostrdphe  is  a  turning  off  from  the  regular  Course  of  the  subject,  to  ad- 
dress some  person  or  thing;  as,  Vi  pdtitur ;  quid  nan  mortdlia  pectdra  cogis, 
aiiri  sacra  fames !  Virg. 

36.  Pdrdleipsis  is  a  pretended  omission  of  something,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  observed.    See  Cic.  Cat.  1,  6,  14. 

37.  Epplionema  or  Acclamdtio  is  an  exclamation  or  grave  reflection  on  some- 
thing said  before ;  as,  Tantce  mOlis  erut  Romdnam  condere  gentem.  Virg. 

38.  Ecphoncsis  or  Excldmdtio  shows  some  violent  emotion  of  tlie  mind;  as, 
0  tempora  !    0  mores  ! 

39.  A})5ria,  DidpdrPsis,  or  Dubitdtio,  expresses  a  doubt  in  regard  to  what  is 
to  be  said  or  done;  as,  Quos  accedam,  aut  quos  appellemf  Sail. 

40.  Prdlepsis  is  the  anticipation  of  an  objection  before  it  is  made,  or  of  an 
event  before  it  occurs;  as,  Verum  anceps  pugrue  fmrat  fortma.  Fuisiet: 
Quern  mctui  moritiiray  Virg. 

§  3^3,  To  the  figures  of  rhetoric  may  be  subjoined  the  follow- 
ing terms,  used  to  designate  defects  or  blemishes  in  style: — 

1.  Barbarism  is  either  the  use  of  a  foreign  word,  or  a  violation  of  the  rules 
of  orthography,  etymology,  or  prosody ;  as,  rigorosus,  for  ingldus  or  severus; 
dommvnus,  for  ddminus ;  davi,  for  dedi. 

2.  Solecism  is  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  syntax;  as,  Venus  pulcher ;  vos  invi- 
demus. 

3.  Neoterism  is  the  use  of  words  or  phrases  introduced  by  authors  living 
subsequently  to  the  best  ages  of  Latiuity ;  as,  murdrum,  a  murder ;  coiistdduUl- 
rius,  a  constable. 

4.  Tautology  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  meaning  in  different  words ;  as.  Jam 
vos  aciem,  ef  proelia,  et  hostem  poscitis.  Sil. 

5.  Am]>]iibulia  is  the  use  of  equivocal  words  or  constructions;  as,  Gallus,  a 
Gaul,  or  a  cock.    Aio  te,  ^dcida,  Romanes  vincere  posse.  Quint. 

6.  Mo<«s7»  is  a  construction  peculiar  to  one  or  more  languages:  thus,  the 
ablative  after  comparatives  is  a  L.ttinism.  When  a  peculiaritv  of  one  language 
is  imitated  in  another,  this  is  also  called  idiotism.  Thus,  Jliite  mlhi  verbum, 
instead  of  Fac  vie  cerliorem,  is  an  Anglicism. 
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roma:^  mode  of  reckoning. 

I.     OF   TIME. 

1.    The  Roman  Bay. 

§  3SG.  (1.)  With  the  Romans,  as  with  us,  the  day  was  either 
cii'il  or  natural.  Their  civil  day,  like  ours,  extended  from  midnight 
to  midnight.  The  natural  day  continued  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  night  extended  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  The 
natural  day  and  night  were  each  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  or 
liours,  which  were  consequently  of  diilerent  length,  according  to  the 
varying  length  of  the  days  and  nights  in  the  successive  seasons  of  the 
year.  It  was  only  at  the  equinox  that  the  duirnal  and  nocturnal 
hours  of  the  Romans  were  equal  to  each  other,  as  each  was  then 
equal  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  civil  day. 

(2.)  In  the  Roman  camp  the  night  was  further  divided  into  four 
watches  (vlgllke),  consisting  each  of  three  Roman  hours,  the  second 
and  fourth  watches  ending  respectively  at  midnight  and  at  sunrise. 

2.    Tlie  Roman  Month  and  Year. 

(1.)  The  calendar  of  the  Romans,  as  rectified  by  Julius  Caesar, 
agreed  with  our  own  in  the  number  of  months,  and  of  the  days  in 
each,  according  to  the  following  table : — 

Janunrius  .  31  days.  Alaius  .  .  31  days.  September  30  days. 

P'ebruru-ius  28  or  29.  Junius.  .  30     "  October  .  .  31     " 

Martins.  .  .  31  days.  Quintllis  31     "  November  30     " 

Aprilis  ...  30     "  Sextilis  .31     "  December  31     " 

In  early  times  the  Roman  year  began  with  March,  and  the  names 
Quintilis,  Sexi'tlis,  September,  etc.,  indicated  the  distance  of  those 
months  from  the  commencement  of  the  yejy.  Quintllis  and  Sextilis 
were  afterwards  called  Jrdlus  and  Augustus  in  honor  of  the  first  two 
emperors.  The  Romans,  instead  of  reckoning  in  an  uninterrupted 
series  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  a  month,  had  in  each  month 
three  points  or  periods  from  which  their  days  were  counted — the 
Calends,  the  Nones,  and  the  Ides.  The  Calends  (Cdlendce),  were  al- 
ways the  first  day  of  the  month.  Tlie  Nones  (Nonce),  were  the  Jlfth, 
and  the  Ides  {Idus),  the  thirteenth ;  except  in  March,  May,  July,  and 
October,  when  the  Nones  occurred  on  the  seventh  day,  and  the  Ides 
on  the  Ji/teenth. 

(2.)  They  always  counted  forward,  from  the  day  whose  date  was 
to  be  determined,  to  the  next  Calends,  Nones,  or  Ides,  and  desig- 
nated the  day  by  its  distance  before  such  jjoint.  After  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  therefore,  they  began  to  reckon  so  many  days  before 
the  Nones  ;  after  the  Nones,  so  many  days  before  the  Ides ;  and  after 
the  Ides,  so  many  before  the  Calends,  of  the  next  month. 

Thus,  the  second  of  January  was  denoted  by  quarto  Nonas  Jdnmrias,  or 
JanuCuii,  scil.  die  ante:  tlie  tliird,  ttrlio  Nonas;  the  fourth,  pr'tdie  Nonas; 
and  the  fifth,  Nonis.     The  sixth  was   denoted  by  octavo  Idus ;  the   seventh, 
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septimo  Tdus ;  and  so  on  to  the  thirteenth,  on  which  the  Ides  fell.  The  four- 
teenth was  denoted  by  undevigesimo  Cdlendas  Februdrias,  or  Ftbrudni ;  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

(3.)  The  day  preceding  the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  was  termed 
pridie  Calendar,  etc.,  scil.  ante :  in  designating  the  other  days,  both 
the  day  of  the  Calends,  etc.,  and  that  whose  date  was  to  be  deter- 
mined, were  reckoned ;  hence  the  second  day  before  the  Calends, 
etc.,  was  called  tertio,  the  third  quarto,  etc. 

(4.)  To  reduce  the  Roman  calendar  to  our  own,  therefore,  when 
the  day  is  between  the  Calends  and  the  Nones  or  between  the  Nones 
and  the  Ides,  it  is  necessary  to  take  one  from  the  number  denoting 
the  distance  of  the  given  day  from  the  Nones  or  the  Ides,  and  to  sub- 
tract the  remainder  from  the  number  of  the  day  on  which  the  Nones 
or  Ides  fell  in  the  given  month. 

Thus,  to  determine  the  day  equivalent  to  IV.  Nonas  Jdnudrias,  we  take 
1  from  4,  and  subtract  the  remainder,  3,  from  5,  the  day  on  which  the  Nones 
of  January  fell  (i.  e.  4 — 1^3,  and  5 — 3=2):  this  gives  2,  or  the  second  of  Jan- 
uary, for  the  day  in  question.  So  VI.  Idas  Apnlis:  the  Ides  of  April  falling 
upon  the  13th,  we  take  (6 — 1,  i.  e.)  5  from  13,  which  leaves  8  (i.  e.  C — 1=5, 
and  13 — 5=:8):  the  expression,  therefore,  denotes  the  8th  of  April. 

(a.)  In  reckoning  the  days  before  the  Calends,  as  they  are  not  the 
last  day  of  the  current  month,  but  the  first  of  the  following,  it  is 
necessary  to  subtract  two  from  the  number  denoting  the  distance  of 
the  given  day  from  the  Calends  of  the  following  month,  and  to  take 
the  remainder  from  the  number  of  days  in  the  month. 

Thus,  XV.  Ccd.  QuiiitUes  is  15—2=13,  and  30—13=17,  i.  e.  the  Roman  date 
XV.  Cal.  Quint,  is  equivalent  to  the  17th  of  June. 

(b.)  To  reduce  our  calendar  to  the  Roman,  the  preceding  method 
is  to  be  reversed.  Thus  when  the  given  day  is  between  the  Calends 
and  the  Nones  or  between  the  Nones  and  the  Ides,  (unless  it  be  the 
day  before  the  Nones  or  the  Ides),  we  are  to  add  one  to  the  number 
denoting  the  day  of  the  month,  according  to  our  reckoning,  on  which 
the  Nones  or  Ides  fell.  But  if  the  day  is  after  the  Ides,  (unless  it  be 
the  last  day  of  the  month),  we  must  add  two  to  the  number  of  days 
in  the  month,  and  then  subtract  the  number  denoting  the  day  of  the 
month  as  expressed  in  our  reckoning.  The  remainder  will  be  the 
day  before  the  Nones,  Ides  or  Calends. 

Thus  to  find  the  Roman  date  corresponding  to  the  third  of  April,  we  have 
6+1 — 3=3;  the  required  date,  therefore,  is  ///.  Non.  Apr. — To  find  the  proper 
Roman  expression  tor  our  tenth  of  December  we  have  13+1 — 10=4;  the  date, 
therefore,  is  JV.  Id.  Due. — The  Roman  expression  for  the  22d  of  August,  in 
pursuance  of  the  above  rule,  is  found  thus,  31+2 — 22=11,  and  the  date  is  XI. 
Cal.  Sept. 

(5.)  In  leap  year,  both  the  24th  and  25th  of  February  were  called 
the  sixth  before  the  Calends  of  INIarch.  The  24th  was  called  dies 
bXsextus,  and  the  year  itself  a/wius  blaextus,  bissextile  or  leap  year. 

(o.)  The  day  after  the  Calends,  etc.,  was  sometimes  called  postridie  cdlen- 
das, etc. 

(6.)  The  names  of  the  months  are  properly  adjectives,  though  often  used  aa 
nouns,  mensis  being  understood. 
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(6.)    The  correspondence  of  our  calendar  with  that  of  the  Romans 
is  exhibited  in  the  following 

TABLE. 


Days  of 

Mar.  Mai. 

Jan.  Aug. 

Apr.     J  UN. 

our  months. 

Jul.    Oct. 

Dec. 

Sept.  Nov. 

Febr. 

1 

CalendiB. 

Calendte. 

Calendse. 

Calendje. 

2 

VI.    Nonas. 

IV.    Nonas. 

IV.    Nonas. 

IV.    Nonas. 

3 

V. 

III. 

III. 

III. 

4 

IV. 

Pridie    " 

Pridie    " 

Pridie   " 

6 

III.      " 

NonsB. 

Nome. 

Nonse. 

6 

Pridie  Non. 

VIII.  Idus. 

VIII.  Idus. 

VIII.  Idus. 

7 

Nonse. 

VII.      " 

VII.       " 

YU.      " 

8 

VIII.  Idus. 

VI. 

VI.         " 

VI.        " 

9 

VII.       " 

V. 

V. 

V. 

10 

VI. 

IV.        " 

IV. 

IV.        " 

II' 

V. 

III.      " 

III. 

III.        " 

12 

IV. 

Pridie    " 

Pridie   " 

Pridie  " 

13 

III. 

Idus. 

Idus. 

Idus. 

14 

Pridie  Id. 

XIX.    Cal. 

XVIII.  Cal. 

XVI.  Cal. 

15 

Idus. 

XVIII.   ' 

XVII.    " 

XV.      " 

16 

XVII.  Cal. 

XVII.    " 

XVI.     " 

XIV.     " 

17 

XVI.     " 

XVI.     " 

XV.       " 

XIII.     " 

18 

XV.       " 

XV.       " 

XIV.     " 

XII.      " 

19 

XIV.     " 

XIV.     " 

XIII.     " 

XI.        " 

20 

XIII.     " 

XIII.     " 

XII.       " 

X.         " 

21 

XII.       " 

XII.       " 

XI. 

IX.        " 

22 

XI.        " 

XI. 

X. 

VIII.    " 

23 

X.          " 

X.          » 

IX. 

VII.      " 

24 

IX.        " 

IX. 

VIII.     " 

VI.        " 

25 

VIII.     " 

VIII.     " 

VII.       " 

V.         " 

26 

VII.       " 

VII.       " 

VI. 

IV.        " 

27 

VI.        " 

VI.        " 

V.          " 

III. 

28 

V. 

V.          " 

IV. 

Pridie  "Mar 

29 

IV. 

IV. 

III. 

30 

III. 

III. 

Pridie  Cal. 

31 

Pridie  Cal. 

Pridie  Cal. 

(7.)   In  leap-year  the  last  seven  days  of  February  were  reckoned  thus : — 

23.  VII.  Ccihndas  Martlas.  27.  I V.  Cal.  Mart. 

24.  bisexto  Gd.  Mart.  28.  III.     "         " 

25.  VI.  Cal.  Mart.  29.  pridie  Cal.  Mart. 

26.  V.      "         " 

(a.)  Hence  in  reducing  a  date  of  February  in  leap-year  to  the  Roman  date, 
for  the  first  23  days  we  proceed  according  to  the  preceding  rule  in  4,  (6.),  us  if 
the  month  had  only  28  days.  The  24th  is  marked  as  bisexto  Cat.  Mart.,  and  to 
obtain  the  proper  expression  for  the  remaining  five  days  we  regard  the  month 
as  having  29  days.  Thus  the  27th  of  February  in  leap-year  is  29-|-2 — 27=4, 
and  the  proper  Roman  expression  is  IV.  Cal.  Mart. 

(b.)  On  the  other  hand,  to  reduce  a  Roman  date  of  Febra.ary  in  leap-year  to 
our  date  we  reverse  the  above  process,  and  during  the  Nones  and  Ides  and 
until  the  VII.  Cakndas  Mirlias  we  reckon  the  month  to  have  only  28  days: — 
bisexto  Cul.  Mart,  is  set  down  as  the  24th,  and  for  the  remaining  days  desig- 
nated as  VI.  V.  IV.  III.  and  pridie  Gd-  Mart,  we  reckon  the  month  to  have 
29  days.  Thus  ///.  Cal.  Mart,  is  3—2=1,  and  29—1=28,  and  the  given  day  is 
equivalent  to  the  28th  of  February. 
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(8.)  TheLatins  not  only  said  Urtio,  pridie,  etc.,  Calertdas,  etc.,  but  also  ante 
dle?n  tciiium,  etc.,  Oilemlis,  etc.;  and  tlie  latter  fonn  in  Cicero  and  Livv  is 
far  more  common  than  the  former,  and  is  usually  written  thus,  a.  d.  III. 
Cat,  etc. 

(9.)  The  expression  ante  diem  was  used  as  an  indeclinable  noun,  and  is 
joined  with  in  and  ex;  as,  Comul  Ldi'mas  ferias  in  ante  diem  tertium  Idas  Sex- 
tilis  edixit.  The  consul  appointed  the  Latin  festival  for  the  third  day  before  the 
Ides  of  August.  Liv.  Supjili calio  indicia  est  ex  aute  diem  quiiUum  Idus  Oclobres. 
Id.     So,  Ad  pridie  Nonas  Maias.  CIc. 

(10.)  The  week  of  seven  days  (hebdOmas),  was  not  in  use  amons;  the  Romans 
under  the  republic,  but  was  introduced  under  the  emperors.  The  days  of  the 
■week  were  then  named  from  the  planets;  dies  Satis,  Sunday;  dies  Ldnce,  Mon- 
day; dies  Martis,  Tuesday;  dies  Mereui-ii,  Wednesday;  dies  Juvis,  Thursday; 
dies  Venei-is,  Friday;  dies  Sdturtii,  Saturday. 

(11.)  The  term  nundlme  (from  nivem — dies)  denotes  the  regular  market  day 
at  Rome  when  the  country  people  came  into  tlie  citv;  but  it  is  not  used  for  the 
purpose  of  denoting  the  period  of  eight  days  inten-ening  between  two  succes- 
sive market  days. 

(12.)  The  year  at  Rome  was  designated  by  the  names  of  the  consuls  for 
that  year.  Thus  Virgil  was  born,  M.  Liciriio  Cmsso  ei  Cn.  Pompeio  Mnr/no 
considibus,  i.  e.  in  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  Crassus  and  Pompey.  But"  in 
Roman  authors  events  are  often  dated  from  the  rear  in  which  Rome  was 
founded,  which,  according  to  Varro,  was  in  the  753d  year  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  This  period  was  designated  as  anno  urbis  condltce,  and  by  ab- 
breviation, a.  u.  c,  or  simply  w.  c,  and  sometimes  by  a.  alone,  before  the 
numerals. 

Thus  the  birth  of  Virgil  was  a.  «.  e.  684.  To  reduce  such  dates  to  our  reckoning,  if 
the  given  number  is  less  than  754,  we  subtract  it  from  the  latter  number,  and  the  dif- 
ference is  the  required  year  before  Christ.  The  birth  of  Virgil  therefore  is  754-684=70 
before  Christ.— But  if  the  number  of  the  Roman  year  exceeds  753,  we  deduct  753  from 
the  given  number,  and  the  remainder  is  the  year  after  Christ.  For  example,  the  em- 
peror Augustus  died  a.  u.  c.  767,  and  the  corresponding  year  of  our  era  is  767—753=14. 


n.    TABLES   OF   MONEY,   WEIGHT,  AND   MEASURE. 


Of  the  As. 

§  t*^*.  The  Romans  used  this  word  (As)  to  denote,  I.  The  copper  coin, 
•whose  value  (in  the  time  of  Cicero)  was  about  one  cent  and  a  haiC  of  our 
money.  IL  The  unit  of  weight  (libra),  or  of  measure  (jugerum).  IIL  Any 
unit  or  integer  considered  as  divisible ;  as,  of  inheritances,  interest,  houses,  etc.'; 
whence  ex  asseheres,  one  who  inherits  the  whole.  The  multiples  of  the  As  are, 
Diijxmdius  (duo  pando ;  for  the  ^s  originally  weighed  a  pound),  i.e.  2  Asses; 
Sestertius  (sesqui  tertius),  i.  e.  2 J  Asses;  Tressis,  i.  e.  3  Asses;  Qudlntssla,  i.  e. 
4  Asses;  and  so  on  to  Centiissis,  i.  e.  100  Asses.  The  As,  whatever  unit  it  re- 
presented, was  divided  into  twelve  parts  or  wiciue,  and  the  different  fractions 
received  diti'erent  names,  as  follows: 


Uncia. 

As 12 

Deunx 11 

Dextans 10 

Dodrans 9 

Bes 8 

Septunx 7 

Semis 6 


Uncia 

Quincunx 5 

1  riens 4 

Quadrans,  or  Tfruncius 3 

Sextans 2 

Uncia l 


Sescuncia IJ 
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The  Vrtcia  was  divided  in  the  following  manner: — 
1 


Uncia  contained  2  Semunciae 

U 

3  Dnell?e. 

u 

4  Sicillci. 

u 

6  Sextulse. 

u 

8  Dmclim?e. 

tl 

24  Scrapiila. 

It 

48  Oboli. 

Roman  Coins. 

These  were  the  Teruncius,  Sembella,  and  As  or  Llbella,  of  copper;  the  Ses- 
teiiius,  Quinarius  (or  Vittoridtus),  and  Denarius,  of  silver;  and  the  Aureus, 
of  gold. 

9  Cts.  M. 

The  Teruncius 0  0  3.9 

2     Teruncii  make  1  Sembella 0  0  7.8 

2     Sembellae     "     1  As  o?- Llbella 0  1  5.6 

2i  Asses*          "     1  Sestertius 0  3  9 

2     Sestertii        "     1  Quinarius 0  7  8 

2     Qnlnarii        "     1  Denarius 0  15  6 

25     Denarii         "     1  Aureus 3  90  0 

•  Sometimes  also  {in  copper)  the  triens,  sextans,  uncia,  sextula,  and  dupondius. 

Roman  Computation  of  Money. 

Sestertii  Nummi. 

9  Cts.  M. 

Sestertius  (or  nnmmns) 0  3    9 

Decern  sestertii 0  39     0 

Centum  sestertii 3  90     0 

Mille  sestertii  (equal  to  a  sestertium) 39  0    0 

Sestertia. 

Sestertium  (equal  to  mille  sestertii) 39  0  0 

Dt'cem  sestertia 390  0  0 

Centum,  centum  sestertia,  or  centum  millia  se.stertiiim 3900  0  0 

Dt'cies  sestertium,  or  dtcies  centena  millia  nummiim 39000  0  0 

Centies,  or  centles  H.  s 390000  0  0 

Ulillies  H.  s 3900000  0  0 

Willies  centies  n.  s 4290000  0  0 

N.  B. — The  marks  denoting  a  Sestertius  numnius  are  IIS.,  LLS.,  IIS.,  wliich  are  pro- 
perly abbreviations  for  2  1-2  asse.i.  Observe,  iifcio,  that  when  a  line  i.s  placed  over  the 
numbers,  centena  millia  is  understood,  as  in  the  case  of  the  numeral  adverbs ;  thus,  H.  3. 

MC.  is  millies  centies  IIS. ;  whereas  IIS.  MC.  is  only  1100  Sestertii. 

EojiAN   Calculation  of   Intkkest. 

The  Romans  received  interest  on  their  loans  monthly,  their  highest  rate  be- 
ing one  per  cent,  (itnttsinm),  a  month,  i.  e.  12  per  cent  a  year.  As  this  was 
the  highest  rate,  it  was  reckoned  as  the  as  or  unit  in  reference  to  the  lower 
rates,  which  were  denominated,  according  to  the  usual  division  of  tlie  us,  semis- 
ses,  trientes,  quOdranlts,  etc.,  i.  e.  the  half,  third,  fourth,  etc.,  of  the  as  or  of 
12  per  cent,  according  to  the  following  table : — 
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Per  cent,  a  year. 

Asses  Qsura;  or  centeslmas 12 

Semisses  usurse 6 

Trientes  usursB 4 

Quadrantes  usfirse 3 

Sextantes  usQrae 2 

Unciffl  usurae 1 

Quincunces  fisur^ 5 

Septunces  usuree 7 

Besses  u?ur« 8 

Dodrantes  usurie 9 

Dextantes  usuras 10 

Deunces  usurae 11 

i  Roman  Weights. 

Oz.  Dwts.    Gr. 

Slllqua 0  0  3.030 

8     SilTquse  make  1  Obolus 0  0  9.107 

2  Oboli         "       1  Scrupulum. ...  0  0  18.214 

8     Scrupula  "       1  Drachma 0  2  6.643 

IJ  Drachma  "       1  Sextula 0  3  0.867 

li  Sextula     "       1  Siclllcus 0  4  13.286 

1}  Sicilicus  "       1  Duclla 0  6  1.714 

3  Duellae      "       1  Uncia 0    18      5.143 

12     UuciiB       "       1  Libra*  (As)  ...  10    18     13.714 

*  The  Libra  was  also  divided,  axxording  to  the  fractions  of  the  As,  into  Deunx,  etc. 


Roman  Measures  for 


Ligflla 

4    Ligulffl   make   1  Cyathus 

1}  Cyathus    "       1  Acetabulum.. 

4    Acetabula"       1  Humlna 

2    Hemiuse    "       1  Sextarius  .... 
16     Sextarii     "       1  Modius 1 


Things  Dry. 

English 

Corn  Meas 

ure. 

Peck.    Gal. 

Pint. 

Sol.  in. 

0         0 

0  1-48 

0.01 

0         0 

0  1-12 

0.04 

0         0 

0  1-8 

0.06 

0         0 

0  1-2 

0.24 

0         0 

1 

0.48 

0        0 


7.68 


Roman  Measures  for  Things  Liquid. 

English  Wine  Measure. 

Galls.  Pints.  Sol.  in, 

Ligula 0  0  1-48  0.117 

4    LTgulae    make    1  Cyathus 0  0  1-12  0.469 

IJ  Cyathus      "        1  Acetabulum 0  0  1-8  0.704 

2     Ac5ti\bula  "        1  Quartarius 0  0  1-4  1.409 

2     Quartarii     "        1  Hemlna 0  0  1-2  2.876 

2     Heminae      "        1  Sextarius* 0  1  5.636 

6     Sextarii       "        1  Congius 0  7  4.942 

4     Congii          "        1  Urna 3  4  1-2  5.33 

2    UniiB           "        1  Amphora  (or  Quadrantal).       7  1  10.66 

20    Amphorae    "        1  Culeus 143  3  11.095 

*  The  Sextdrius  was  also  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  cySthi,  and  therefore 
the  catlces  were  denominated  sextantes,  quadrantes,  trientes,  according  to  the  number  of 
cyathi  which  they  contained. 

N.  B. —  Cdclus,  congidrius,  and  dOlmtn,  are  the  names  of  certain  vessels,  not  measures, 
of  capacity. 
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1 
3 
4 
,  1 
1 
1 
2 
125 
8 


KoMAN  Measures  of  Length. 

English 
paces. 

DigTtus  transversTis 0 

1-5  Digitus  make   1  Uncia 0 

Uncise  "       1  Palmus  minor 0 

Palmi  mlnores     "       1  Pes 0 

1-4  Pes  "       1  Palmlpes 0 

1-5  Palmipes  "       1  Cubitus 0 

2-3  Cubitus  "       1  Gnidus 0 

Gradus  "       1  Passus 0 

Passus  "        1  Stadium 120 

Stadia  "       1  Milliarium 967 


eet. 

Inch.  Dec 

0 

0.725  1-4 

0 

0.967 

0 

2.901 

0 

11.604 

1 

2.505 

1 

6.406 

2 

5.01 

4 

10.02 

4 

4.5 

0 

0 

KoMAN  Square  Measures. 

Roman  English 

sq.  feet.  rods.      Sq.  pis.  Sq.  feet. 

Jugcram(As) 2«,800  2  18  250.05 

Deunx 26,400  2  10  183.85 

Dextans 24,000  2  02  117.64 

Dodrans 21,600  1  34  51.42 

Bes   19,200  1  25  257.46 

Septunx 16,800  1  17  191.25 

Semis 14,400  1  09  125.03 

Quincunx 12,000  1  01  58.82 

Triens 9,600  0  32  264.85 

Quadrans 7,200  0  24  198.64 

Sextans 4,800  0  16  132.43 

Uncia 2,400  0  08  66.21 

Remark  1.  The  Romans  reckoned  their  copper  money  by  asses^ 
their  silver  money  by  sestertii,  and  their  gold  money  by  aurei  and 
sometimes  by  Attic  talents. 

Eem.  2.  Tlie  as,  as  the  unit  of  money,  was  originally  a  poiind  of  copper, 
but  its  weight  was  gi-a(hialiy  diminished',  until,  in  the  later  days  of  the  repub- 
lic, it  amounted  to  only  l-24th  of  a  pound. 

Rem.  3.  (a.)  The  lUndrhis  was  a  silver  coin,  originally  equal  in  value  to  ten 
asses,  whence  its  name ;  but,  after  the  weight  of  the  as  was  reduced,  the  dena- 
rius was  equal  to  eighteen  assts. 

{b.)  The  sestertius,  or  sesterce,  was  one  fourth  of  the  denarius,  or  two  asses 
and  a  half  (sinnistertius).  The  sesteiiius  was  called  emphatically  nummiis,  as  in 
it  all  large  sums  were  reckoned  after  the  coining  of  silver  money. 

(c.)  The  nvreus  (a  gold  coin),  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  was  equal  to  25 
dinurii,  or  100  sesterces. 

Rem.  4.  In  reckoning  money,  the  Romans  called  any  sum  under  2000  ses- 
terces so  \n\\ny  sestertii;  as,  decern  sestertii,  tan  sesterces;  centum  sestertii,  a 
hundred  sesterces. 

Rem.  5.  Sums  from  2000  sesterces  (inclusive)  to  1,000,000,  they  denoted 
either  by  viille,  millia,  with  seslerti^m  (gen.  plur.),  or  by  the  plural  of  the 
neuter  nuun  sesiertitim,  which  itself  signified  a  thousand  sesterces.  Thus  they 
said  quad rtu/i Ilia  millia  sesterlium,  or  quadra(/inta  sestertia,  to  denote  40,000 
sesterces.  With  the  genitive  aes/ertiPun,  miUla  was  sometimes  omitted;  as, 
seslerliiim  cenium,  scil.  millia,  100,000  sesterces. 

Rem.  6.    To  denote  a  million,  or  more,  they  used  a  combination;  thus,  dlcies 
centcna  millia  sesterlium,  1,000,000  sesterces.     The  words  cevtma  millia,  how- 
ever,  were  generally  omitted ;  thus,  (/('t/Vs  sestcrtiam,   and   sometimes  merely 
deuts.  See  §  118,  5.     So,  centits,  10  millions;  tiullies,  100  millions. 
32 
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§  328,  329. 


Rem.  7.  Some  suppose  that  .ifstertium,  when  thus  joined  with  the  numeral  adverbs,  is 
always  the  neuter  noua  in  the  nominatire  or  accusative  singular.  The  genitive  and  ab- 
lative of  that  noun  are  thus  used;  as,  Decifs  si:sttrtii  dote.  With  a  dowry  of  1,000,000 
eesterces.  Tac.  Quiiiqitagus  sestertio,  5,000,000  sesterces.  Id.  But  this  usage  does  not 
occur  in  Cicero. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

§  3S8.     The  following  are  the  most  common  abbreviations  of 
Latin  words : — 


A.,  Aulus. 

C,  C(nu.%  or  Gaius. 

Cn.,  Cneiis. 

D.,  Didmus. 

L.,  Liuius. 

M.,  Mavciis. 


M.  T.  C,  Marcus  Tulllus  Q.,  or  Qu.,  Quintus. 

Cicero.  Ser.,  Servius. 

M.,  Manivs.  S.,  or  Sex.,  Sexlus. 

Main.,  Mumercus.  Sp.,  Spfoius. 

N.,  Numeiius.  T.,  Titus. 

P.,  Publius.  Ti.,  or  Tib.,  Tiberius. 


A.  d.,  ante  diem. 

A.  U.  C,  anno  urbis  con- 
duce: 

Cal.,  w  Kal.,  CulendtB. 

Cos.,  Conml. 

Coss.,  Consules. 

D.,  Divus. 

D.  D.,  dona  dedit. 

D.  D.  D.,  dat,  dicat,  dedi- 
cate or  dono  dicat,  de- 
dlcai. 

Dos.,  dislfjnatiis. 

D.  M.,  rf«;i  manibvs. 

Eq.  Rom.,  ei^ues  liOmanus. 


F.,    Fllius;    as,   M.   F., 

Marci  films. 
Ictus,  jdrisconsullus. 
Id.,  /(^is. 
Imp.,  imperatnr. 
J.    O.   M.,    Jdw,    Optimo 

maxlmo. 
N.,  nepos. 
Non.,  Nonce. 
P.  C,  patres  conscripti. 
Pi.,  plibis. 
Pop.,  pOpilus. 
P.  R.,  pOpiilus  Romanus. 


Pont.    Max.,      pontifex 

maximus. 
Pr.,  prcelor. 
Proc,  proconsul. 
Resp.,  respOhlica. 
S.,   sdlutem,    sacrum,    or 

S.    D.   P.,    salutem    dicit 

plUrimam. 
S.  P.  Q.  R.,  SenatuspdpO- 

lusque  liOmanus. 
S.  C,  seiiatAs  consultum. 
Tr.,  tribUnus. 


To  these  may  be  added  terms  of  reference ;  as,  c,  c(7/)7<r,  chapter;  f/.,  confer, 
compare;  Z.  c.',  toco  ciCdto;  Z.  /.,  lucv  laudato,  in  the  place  quoted;  v.,  rcrsus, 
verse. 

DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

§  3^9.  1.  Of  the  Roman  literature  for  the  first  five  centuries  after  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  but  few  vestiges  remain.  The  writers  of  the  succeed- 
ing centuries  luive  been  arranged  in  four  ages,  in  reference  to  the  purity  of 
the  language  in  tlie  period  in  wliich  they  fiourished.  These  are  called  the 
goldtn,  silver,  brazen,  and  iron  ages. 

2.  The  golden  age  is  reckoned  from  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  about 
A.  U.  C.  SU,  to  the  d^eath  of  Aumistus,  A.  U.  C.  767,  or  A.  D.  14,  a  period 
of  a  little  more  than  250  years.  The  writers  of  the  early  part  of  tliis  age  are 
valued  rather  on  account  of  their  anti<iuity,  and  in  connection  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  language,  than  as  models  of  style.  It  was  not  till  the  age  of 
Cicero,  that  Roniaii  literature  reached  its  highest  elevation.  The  era  com- 
j.reiiendiiig  the  generation  immediately  i)receding,  and  that  immediately  suc- 
ceeding, tliat  of  Cicero,  as  well  as  his  own,  is  the  period  in  which  the  most 
distingui^iicd  writers  of  Rome  flourislicd;  and  their  works  arc  the  standard  of 
purity  in  the  Latin  language. 
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3.  The  silver  age  extended  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of 
Trajan,  A.  1).  118,  a  period  of  104  years.  The  writers  of  tliis  age  were  inferior 
to  tliose  wlio  had  preceded  them ;  yet  several  of  them  are  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. 

4.  The  brazen  age  comprised  the  interval  from  the  death  of  Trajan  to  the 
time  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  A.  D.  410.  From  the  latter  epoch 
commenced  the  iron  age,  during  which  tlie  Latin  language  was  much  adulter- 
ated with  foreign  words,  and  its  style  and  spirit  essentially  injured. 

5.  The  body  of  Latin  writings  has  been  otherwise  arranged  by  Dr.  Freund, 
BO  as  to  be  comprised  in  three  main  periods, — the  Ante-classical,  Classical,  and 
Post-classical.  The  ante-classical  extends  from  the  oldest  fragments  of  the 
language  to  Lucretius  and  Varro;  the  classical  from  Cicero  and  Caesar  to 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  the  younger  Plinv  inclusive;  the  post-classical  from 
that  time  to  the  fifth  centurj'  of  our  era.  The  classical  Latinity  is  subdivided 
into  (a.)  Ciceronian,  (b.)  Augustan,  (c.)  post-Augustan,  and  to  the  language  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  he  has  given  the  title  of  late  Latin. 


LATIN    WRITERS    IN    THE    DIFFERENT    AGES. 


(From  the  Lexicon  of  Facciolatus.) 
WRITERS    OF   THE    GOLDEN   AGE. 


Livius  Andronicus, 

L.  Cornelius  Sisenna. 

Q.  Novius. 

Lffivius. 

P.  Nigidius  Figulus. 

C.  Q.  Atta. 

c. 

Nsevius. 

C.  Decius  Laberius. 

L.  Cassius  Hemlna. 

Statins  Csecilius. 

M.  Verrius  Flaccus. 

Fenestella. 

Q- 

Ennius. 

VaiTO  Attacinus. 

Q.  Claud.  Quadrigarius. 

M. 

Pacuvius. 

Titinius. 

CoeUus  Antipater. 

L. 

Accius. 

L.  Pomponius. 

Fabius  Pictor. 

C. 

Lucilius. 

C.  Sempronius  AseUio. 

Cn.  Gellius. 

Sex.  Turpilius. 

Cn.  Matius. 

L.  Piso,  and  others. 

L. 

Afranius. 

1 

Of  the  works  of  the 

preceding  writers,  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 

M. 

Porcius  Cato. 

Sex.  Aurelius  Propertius. 

P.  Ovidius  Naso. 

M. 

Accius  Plautus. 

C.  Sallustius  Crispus. 

Q.  Horatius  Flaccus. 

M. 

Terentius  Afer. 

M.  Terentius  Varro. 

C.  Pedo  Albinovanus. 

T. 

Lucretius  Carus. 

Albius  TibuUus. 

Gratius  Faliscus. 

C. 

V^alerius  Catullus. 

P.  Virgilius  Maro. 

Phsedrus. 

P. 

SVTUS. 

T.  Livius. 

C.  Cornificius. 

C. 

Julius  Csesar. 

51.  Manilius. 

A.  Hurtius,  or  Oppius. 

C. 

Cornelius  Nepos. 

M.  Vitruvius. 

P.  Cornelius  Severus. 

M. 

,  Tullius  Cicero. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  names  of  lawyers,  whose  opinions  are 
found  in  the  digests: — 


Q.  Mutius  Scaevola. 
Alfenus  Varus. 


M.  Antistius  Labeo. 


Masurius  Sabinus. 


Of  the  wi-iters  of  the  golden  age,  the  most  distinguished  are  Terence,  Catul- 
lus, Cffisar,  Nepos,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  T.  Livy,  and  Sallust 
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WRITERS   OF  THE   SILVER  AGE. 


A.  Cornelius  Culsus. 
P.   Velleius  Paterculus. 
L.  Junius     Moderatus 
Colamella. 
Pomponius  Mela. 
A.  Persir.s  Flaccus. 
Q.  Asconius  Pedianus. 
M.  Annteus  Seneca. 
L.  Auna2us  Seneca. 


JI.  Annasus  Lucanus. 
T.  Petronius  Arbiter. 
C.  Plinius  Secundus. 
C.  Siiius  Italicus. 
C   Valerius  Flaccus. 

C.  Julius  Solluus. 

D.  Junius  Juvenilis. 
P.  Papinius  Statins. 
M.  Valerius  Martialis. 


JI.  Fabius  Quintilianus. 

Sex.  Julius  Frontlnus. 

C.   Cornelius  Tacitus. 

C.  Plinius  Cajcilius  Se- 
cundus. 

L.  Annajus  Florus. 

C.  Suetonius  Tranquil- 
lus. 


The  age  to  which  the  following  writers  should  be  assigned  is  somewhat  un- 
certain : — 


Q.  Curtius  Rufus. 
Valerius  Probus. 


Scribonius  Largus. 
Sulpitia. 


L.  Fenestella. 
Atteius  Capito. 


Of  the  writers  of  the  silver  age,  the  most  distinguished  are  Celsus,  Velleius, 
Columella,  the  Senecas,  the  Plinies,  Juvenal,  QumtOian,  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
and  Curtius. 


WRITERS   OF   THE  BRAZEN  AGE. 


A.  Gellius. 

L.  Apuleius. 

Q.  Septimius    Tertullia- 

iius. 
Q.  SerSnus      Sammoni- 
cus. 
Censorinus. 
Thascius     Csecilius 
Cyprianus. 
T.  Julius  Calpurnius. 
M.  AureliusNemesianus. 
jElius  Spartianus. 
Julius  Capitolinus. 
iElius  Lampridius. 


Vulcatius  Gallicanus. 

Trebellius  Pollio. 

Flavins  Vopiscus. 

Coelius  Aurelianus. 

Flavins  Eutropius. 

Rhemnius  Fannius. 

Aniobius  Afer. 
L.  Coelius  Lactantius. 

jEIius  Douatus. 
C.   Vettus  Juvencus. 

Julius  Flrmicus. 
Fab.  Marius  VictorTnus. 
Sex.  Riifus,    or      Rufus 
Festus. 


Ammianus    Marcel- 

linus. 
Vegetius  Reniitus. 
Aurel.  Theodonis  Macro- 

bius. 
Q.  Aurelius  Symraachus. 
D.  Magnus  Ausonius. 
Paulinus  Nolauus. 
Sex.  Aurelius  Victor. 
Aurel.   Prudentius    Cle- 
mens. 
CI.  Claudianus. 

Marcellus  Empirlcus. 
Falconia  Proba. 


Of  an  Age  not  entirely  certain. 


Valerius  Maximus. 
Justlnus. 


Teientii\nus  Maurus. 
Jlinutius  Felix. 


Sosipater  Cliarisius. 
Flavins  Avianus. 


The  opinions  of  the  following  lawyers  are  found  in  the  digests: — 


Licinius  Proculus. 
Neratius  Prisons. 
P.  Juventius  Celsus. 
Priscus  Jabolenus. 
Domitius  Ulpianus. 


Herennius  Modestinus. 
Salvius  Julianus. 
Cains. 
Callistratus. 
iEniilius  Papinianus. 


Julius  Paulus. 
Sex.  Pomponius. 
Venuleius  Saturnlnus. 
iElius  Marcianus. 
iElius  Gallus,  and  others. 


Of  the  writers  of  the  brazen  age,  Justiu,  Terentianus,  Victor,  Lactantius, 
and  Claudian,  are  most  distinguished. 

The  age  to  which  the  following  writers  belong  is  uncertain.  The  style  of 
some  of  them  would  entitle  them  to  be  ranked  with  the  writers  of  the  preced- 
ing ages,  while  that  of  others  would  place  them  even  below  those  of  the  iron 
age. 
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Palladius  Rutilius  Tau- 
rus jEmilianus. 

^milius  Macer. 

Jlessala  Corvinus. 

Vibius  Sequester. 

Julius  ObsOquens. 

L.  Ampelius. 

Apicius  CcElius. 

Sex.  Pompeius  Festus. 

Probus  (auctor  Nota- 
rum.) 

Fulgentius  Planciades. 

Hyglnus. 

C.  Csesar  Gemiauicus. 

P.  Victor. 

P.  Vegetius. 


AuctSres  Priapeiorura. 

Catalecta  Virgilii  et 
Ovidii. 

Auctor  orationis  Sallustii 
in  Cic.  et  Ciceronis  in 
Sail.;  item  illius  A'^.ti- 
quam  tret  in  exsilium. 

Auctor  Epistolae  ad  Oc- 
tavium. 

Auctor  PanegyrTci  ad 
Pisonem. 

Declamationes  qufc  tri- 
buuntur  Quintiliano, 
Porcio  Latroni,  Calpur- 
nio  Flacco. 


Interpres  Daretis  Phry- 

gii,    et    Dlctyos    Cre- 

tensis. 
Schoiiastse  Veteres. 
Grammatici  Antiqui. 
Rhetores  Antiqui. 
Medici  Antiqui. 
Catalecta  Petroniana. 
Pervigilium  Veneris. 
Poematia  et  Epigramma- 

ta  Vetera  a  Pithaeo  col- 

lecta. 
Monumentum     Ancyra- 

num. 
Fasti  Consulares. 
Inscriptiones  Veteres. 


WRITERS   OF  THE   IRON  AGE. 


CI.  Rutilius  Numatiiinus. 
Servius  Honoriitus. 
D.  Hieronymus. 
D.  Augustinus. 
Sulpicius  Severus. 
Paulus  Orosius. 
Coelius  Sedulius. 
Codex  Tlieodosianus. 
Martianus  Capella. 
Claudianus  Mamertus. 
Sidonius  Apollinaris. 


Latinus  Pacatus. 

Claudius  Mamertinus,  et 
alii,  quorum  sunt  Pan- 
egyric! veteres. 

Alcimus  A  Vitus. 

Llanl.  Severinus  Bofi- 
thius. 

Priscianus. 

Nonius  Marcellus. 

Justiniani  Institutiones 
et  Codex. 


Ruf.  Festus  Avienus, 
Arator. 

M.  Aurelius  Cassidoms. 
Fl.  Cresconius  Corippus. 
Venantius  Fortunatus. 
Isidorus  Hispalensis. 
Anonymus  Ravennas. 
Aldhelmus  or  Althelmus. 
Paulus  Diaconus. 
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The  figures  iu  the  following  Index  designate  the  Sections  and  their  divisions:  r.  stands 
for  rernark,  N.  for  note,  E.  for  exception,  w.  for  tvith,  and  pr.  for  prosody. 


A,  sound  of,  7  and  8';  nouns  in,  of  1st 
de*l.,  41 ;  gender  of,  41 ;  of  3d  decl.  gender 
of,  G6;  genitive  of,  68,2;  iu  ace.  sing,  of 
ni;isc.  and  fern.  Greek  nouns,  79  and  80 ; 
in  nom.  ace.  and  voc.  plur.  of  all  neuter 
rouns,  adjeetives  and  participles,  40,  8; 
83,1.;  85;  87;  105,2;  rerb.-ilsin,  102.  6.  (c); 
cliaiige  of  in  couipd.  verbs,  189;  increment 
in.  3d  decl.,  287,  3;  in  plur.,  288;  of  verbs, 
290;  ending  the  first  part  of  compds.,  285, 
B.  4;  final,  quantity  of,  294. 

A,  ah,  abs,  how  used,  195,  R.  2,  and  10; 
in  composition,  196,  I..1;  before  the  abl. 
of  distance,  230,  R.  6;  nb,  tie,  or  ex,  with 
abl.  of  depriving,  etc.,  251,  R.  1. 

Abbreviations,  328. 

Ah'lico,  constr.  of,  251,  R.  2. 

Abest  milii,  22G,  R.  2;  noii  midtum  nbest 
qiitn,  2G2,  N.  7. 

Abhiiir,  253,  R.  2. 

Ablative,  37;  sing.  3d  decl.,  82;  of  adjs. 
of  3d  decl.,  113;  plur.  1st  decl.,  40,  R.  6, 
and  43;  2d  decl.,  40,  R.  6;  3d  decl.,  84;  4th 
decl.,  89.5;  used  adverbially,  192,  I.,  u.; 
of  character,  quality,  etc.,  211,  R.  6;  after 
prepositions.  241;  after  conipd.  verbs,  242; 
after  njnis  and  iisiis.  243;  after  r/)g-;i»s,  etc. 
244;  after  utor.  etc.,  245,  l.;  after  7tilor, 
etc.,  245,11.;  after  parts,  denoting  origin, 
246;  of  cause,  etc.,  247;  of  means  and 
agent,  248;  of  means,  249,  i. ;  of  accord- 
ance, 249.  II. ;  of  accompaniment.  249,  m. ; 
deuoting  in  what  respect.  250;  after  adjec- 
tives of  plenty  or  want,  250,  2,  (1.);  after 
verbs  of  abounding,  etc.,  250,  2,  (2.);  after 
facio  and  sum.  250,  R.  3;  after  verbs  of  de- 
priving, etc..  251;  of  price,  2.52;  of  time 
when,  253;  of  place  where,  254;  of  place 
whence,  255,  1 ;  of  place  by  or  through 
which,  2.55,2;  after  comparatives,  256;  of 
d"gree  of  difference,  256,  R.  16;  abl.  abso- 
lute, 257;  liow  translated,  257,  N.  1 ;  equiv- 
alent to  what,  257,  B.  1;  only  with  prcs. 
and  pert",  parts.,  257,  R.  2;  without  a  parti- 
ciple. 257,  R.  7;  with  a  clause,  257,  K.  8; 
how  it  nuirUs  tlie  time  of  an  action,  256, 
n.  4;  noun  wanting.  256.  R.  9. 

Aboundinir  and  wanting,  verbs  of,  with 
aU.  250;  with  gen.  220,  [3.) 


"  About  to  do,"  how  expres.sed,  162,  14; 
"about  to  be  done,"  how  expressed,  162, 
14,  R.  4.  ■ 

Abstineo,  w.  abl.,  251,  N. ;  vix  or  a-gre  ab- 
stineo,  qiiin,  262,  N.  7. 

Abstract  nouns,  26;  fonnation  from  adjs., 
101;  their  terminations,  101,  land  2,  (3.); 
from  verbs,  102. 

Abunilo.  250,  (2.)  R.  1. 

-nhits,  d.-it.  and  abl.  plur.  in,  43. 

Ac  or  ati/iie,  198,  1,  R.  (6.)  and  2.  R. ;  in- 
stead of  (/nam,  256,  R.  15;  ac  si  withsubj., 
263,  2,  and  R. 

Acatalectic  ver.se,  304,  3.  (1.) 

Accent  in  Engli.sh,  16;  place  of  .secondary 
accent,  16.  1  and  2;  in  Latin,  14  and  15; 
of  dissyllables,  14,  4;  of  polysyllables,  14, 
4,  and  15 — written  accents,  5,  2,  and  14,  2. 

Accentuation.  14 — 16. 

Accidents  of  nouns,  26,  7;  of  verbs,  141. 

Accipio,  w.  part,  in  diis.  274,  R.  7. 

Accompaniment,  abl.  of.  249,  m. 

Accordance,  abl.  of,  249,  ii. 

Ackivom  for  Achivorinn,  53. 

-acis,  genitives  in.  78.  2,  (1.) 

Accusative,  37;  sing.,  terminal  letter  of 
in  ma.sculines  and  feminines,  40,  2;  plural, 
terminal  letter  of  in  do..  40,  7;  of  .Sd  decl., 
79;  of  Greek  nouns,  80;  jilur.  3d  decl.,  85; 
do.  of  adjs.  of  3d  decl.,  114;  neuter  in  all 
declensions,  sing  and  plur.,  40,  8;  in  rm 
and  im.  79 ;  of  Greek  nouns  in  im,  in,  or  a, 
79,  (b.)  and  80;  in  i//e>n,  80,  E.  1;  in  ym  or 
yn,  80.  II.;  iu  ea,  80,  m.;  in  etein,  era,  c^n, 
or  en,  80,  iv. ;  neuter  used  adverbially,  192, 
II.,  4,  and  205,  R.  10;  ace.  after  verbs,  229— 
234;  omitted,  229,  R.  4;  inf.  or  a  clause  in- 
stead of.  229,  R.  5;  of  ajierson  after  >niseiet, 
etc.,  229,  R.  6;  after  Jurat,  etc.,  229,  R.  7; 
after  neuter  verbs,  2;32;  after  compound 
verbs,  2.3.3;  after  verbal  nouns  and  verbal 
<atljs..233,  N.;  of  jiart  affected,  234,  n. ;  a 
limiting  ace.  instead  of  the  abl.  in  partim, 
rin-m,  cilriii.  etc.,  2.34,  II..  R.  3;  after  pre- 
positions, 235;  of  time  and  space.  236;  of 
place,  237,  after  adverbs  and  interjections, 
2.38;  ace.  as  subject.  2.39:  ace.  of  the  thing 
supplied  by  the  inf ,  270,  N.,  ace.  w.  inf., 
272,    do.   exchanged  for   the    subjuactivc. 
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273.  3.— two  accusatives  after  certain  verbs, 
230  and  231;  ace.  of  thing  retained  in  pas- 
sive voice.  234;  place.<?  supplied  by  infini- 
tives, 229,  N.  2 ;  pred.  ace.  how  supplied, 
jb.  N.  4. 

Accusing  and  acquitting,  verbs  of,  oonstr., 
217.  and  r.  4. 

Accuso,  constr.,  217,  and  R.  2 — 6. 

Acephalous  verse,  304,  3,  (3.) 

Acer^  declined,  108,  I. 

AchillfS,  declined,  86. 

Acquiesco,  245,  n.,  3. 

Acute  accent,  5,  2,  and  14,  2  ;  when  used, 
14.3. 

Active  voice.  141. 

Active  verb,  141 :  used  impersonally,  184, 
2  :  object  of  act.  verb,  229  ;  two  cases  after, 
229.  R.  1 ;  verb  omitted,  229.  R.  3. 

.4'/,  how  used.  195,  R.  5  ;  in  compo.«ition, 
19G.  I.  2;  construction  of  verbs  compound- 
ed with,  224 :  a/  used  for  in,  224,  R.  4. 

A'If/e  qiioil,  273,  x.  8. 

Additions  to  simple  subject,  202,  6,  etc.  ; 
to  simple  predicate,  2l!3,  5,  etc. 

Ai/eo,  adv..  191,  R.  5;  ai/eo  non,  277,  R. 
14. —verb,  constr..  233.  3.  and  N. 

-ai/es,  patronymics  in,  100,  1,  (a.) 

A'lest,  (;ui.  with  subj..  264.  6. 

Ailhuc  Inconim,  212.  R.  4.  N.  4. 

Ai/ipiscor,  w.  gen.,  220,  4  Jin. 

Adjectives.  104—131  ;  classes  of,  104,  1— 
1.0  ;  declension  of,  105  ;  of  1st  and  2d  decls. 
I(i5— 107  ;  of  Sd  declension,  108—114  ;  of 
three  terminations,  108 ;  of  two  termina- 
tions, 109,  110  ;  of  one  termination,  111 ; 
their  gen.  sing.,  112;  their  abl.  sing.  113  ; 
their  nom.,  ace,  and  gen.  plur.,  114  ;  irreg- 
ular, 115 — 116  ;  defective,  115  :  redundant, 
116  ;  numeral,  117—121 ;  cardinal,  117, 118  ; 
onhnal.  119,  120;  multiplicative,  121,  1; 
proportional,  121,  2  ;  temporal,  121,  3  ;  in- 
terrogative, 121,  5 ;  comparison  of,  122 — 
127  ;  irregular  comparison,  125  ;  defective 
comparison,  126  :  derivation  of.  128 — 130  ; 
composition  of,  131 :  amplificative,  128,  4  ; 
patriiil.  128,  6 ;  verbal,  129 ;  participial, 
130  ;  composition  of  131  ; — how  modified, 
202,  II.,  1,  (2.)  ;  agreement  of,  205  ;  quali- 
fying and  limiting,  206,  N.  1 ;  modifiers  or 
predicates,  205.  N.  2;  with  two  or  more 
nouns,  205,  R-  2  ;  with  a  collective  noun, 
205,  R.  3  ;  .sing,  with  a  plur.  noun,  205. 
R.  4  ;  dat.  of,  for  ace.  in  the  predicate  of 
ace.  with  the  inf..  205,  R.  6;  without  a 
noun.  205,  K.  7 :  with  infinitive,  a  clause, 
etc..  205.  R.  8  ;  in  the  neuter  with  gen.  of 
their  noun,  205.  R.  9.  and  212,  r.  3  ;  neuter 
adjs.  u.<ed  adverbially,  205,  R.  10  ;  gender 
of,  when  used  partitively,  205,  R.  12 ;  in 
genitive  with  possessive  adj.  or  pronoun, 
205.  H.  13;  agreeing  with  the  governing 
r.oun  instead  of  tlie  genitive,  205,  R.  14  ; 
two  or  more  with  one  noun.  205,  R.  16; 
instead  of  an  adverb,  205,  R.  15  ;  first,  last, 
etc.  part  expre.^.'ied  by  the  adj.  alone.  205, 
K.  17  ;  agreeing  with  relative  instead  of  its 
antecedent,  206.  (7.);  with  gen.  213;  w. 
geu.  or  abl..  213.  r.  5  ;  w.  dat.,  222  ;  w. 
gen.  or  dat.,  213,  r.  6,  and  222,  r.  2;  of 


plenty  or  want  with  abl.,  250  ;  w.  inf.  270, 
R.  1 ;  place  of.  279,  7. 

Adjective  pronouns,  134 — 139;  nature  of, 
132,  5 ;  classes,  134 ;  agreement,  205. 

Adjective  clauses,  201,7;  how  connect- 
ed. 2(H,  9. 

Adjunctive  pronoun,  135,  R.  1. 

Ailjuvo  and  wljuto,  constr.,  223,  R.  2,  (2.) 

Admonishing,  verbs  of,  w.  gen.  218 ;  other 
constructions,  218,  R.  1  and  2;  273.  N.  4. 

AdoUscens,  its  gender,  30;  as  adj.  how 
compared,  126,4. 

Adorning,  verbs  of,  w.  abl.,  249. 

Adonic  verse,  312. 

A'hduri,  constr.,  223,  R.  2.  (6),  and  (1),  (n.) 

Adverbial  correlatives,  191,  R.  1 ; — clauses, 
201,  7.  9. 

Adverbs.  190,  2—194 ;  primitive,  191 ;  of 
place  and  order.  191,  i.  ;  eonvlative,  191, 
R.  1  ;  of  time,  191,  n.  ;  of  manner,  qu.ality, 
degree,  191,  in.:  division  of,  191.  R.  2; — 
derivation  of,  192;  numeral,  192,  n.  3, 
and  119  ;  diminutive.  192,  iv..  r.  ;  compo- 
sition of,  193  ;  signification  of  some  adverbs 
of  time  and  manner.  193  ; — comparison  of, 
194; — how  modified,  277,  I. ;  u.«ed  as  adjec- 
tives, 205,  R.  11;  w.  gen..  212,  r.  4;  w. 
dat.,  228,  (1.);  w.  ace,  238;  use  of,  277; 
two  negatives,  force  of,  277,  R.  3 — 5;  equiv- 
alent to  phr.a.ses,  277,  R.  8;  of  likeness,  aa 
connectives.  278,  R.  1;  place  of  279,  15. 

Adver.sative  conjunctions,  198,  9. 

A'lversus,  how  used,  195,  R.  7. 

JE.  how  pronounced,  9. 

jEiunlis,  construction  of,  222,  R.  2. 

^qite.  with  abl.,  241,  R.  2;  eeque  ac.,  198, 
3,  K. 

^i/iii  boni  far.io  or  consido.  214,  N.  1. 

JEqua  and  admquo,  construction  of,  214; 
a-quo,  adj.  w.  comparatives,  256,  R.  9. 

Acr.  ace.  of,  80,  R. ;  pr.  299,  E.  3. 

SjoWc  pentameter,  312,  ix. 

JEf,  gender  of.  61,  2;  gen.  of,  73,  E.  2. 

JEsti)no,  constr.,  214. 

^ther,  ace,  80,  R.;  pr.  299,  E.  3. 

-if IIS,  adjs.  in,  128.  6,  (h.) 

JEqiium  est,  lit.  262,  R.  3.  n.  2;  cpquurn 
erat,  indie,  instead  of  subj.,  259,  R.  3; 
frqiium  est,  with  inf.  as  subject,  269,  R.  2. 

Affatim,  w.  genitive.  212,  u.  4. 

Affliio,  constr.,  250,  2,  R.  1. 

Afficio,  constr.,  249,  R.  1. 

AJfinis,  constr.,  222,  R.  2,  (a.) 

Agfr.  declined,  46. 

Agent,  verbal  nouns  denoting,  102,  6; 
dative  of,  225,  in.,  R.  1;  248,  R.  1;  abl. 
of.  248. 

Ages  of  I'oman  literature,  329. 

Af(nitiis.  pr.  285.  1,  E.  1. 

Agnominatio,  324,  25. 

Ago  w.  gen.  of  the  crime.  217,  R.  1 ; — 
ase  w.  plur.  subject,  183,  10 ;— !</  agere  ut, 
2l3,  N.  1. 

Agreement  defined.  203,  III.,  6;  of  adjs., 
etc.,  205;  of  relatives,  206. 

A',  how  pronounced,  9,  1. — a'i.  old  gen. 
in,  43;  quantity  of  the  a  in  do.,  283,  E.  3. 

Aio,  conjugated,  183,4;  oui'  for  aistie; 
ait,  elipsis  of,  209,  R.  4;  its  place  in  a  sen- 
tence, 279,  6. 
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-al,  abl.  of  nouns  in,  82;  Increment  of, 

287,  E.  (A.)l. 

Alcaic  verse,  304,2; — greater,  318,  m.; 
lesser,  318,  iv. 

Alcmaiiian  verse,  304,  2 ; — dactylic  tetra- 
meter, 312. 

Alec^  gender  of,  66 :  genitive,  70. 

Ales,  gender  of,  30  and  61,  2;  genitive 
slug.,  73,  2;  gen.  plur.,  83,  ii.,  k.  2. 

Alex.,  gender  of,  Go,  2. 

Alieno,  and  abalieno,  constr.,  2ol,  R.  3, 
and  N. 

Aliemi.i,  constr.,  222,  R.  1  and  6. 

Aliquanto.  127,  2;  266,  R.  16,  (2.) 

Alir/ua7itum.  2.56,  r.  16,  n. 

Ali(jins,  declined,  133;  how  used,  138,  2; 
207,  R.  30. 

Aligiio,  w.  gen.,  212,  r.  4,  n.  2. 

Aliquot,  indeclinable,  115,  4;  correlative, 
121,  5. 

Aliquoties,  correlative  of  quoties,  121,  5. 

-nlis,  adjs.  in,  128,  2;  how  compared,  126, 
4;  alis.,  old  adj.,  for  alius,  192,  ii.,  2. 

Aliter,  from  alis  for  alias,  l02,  ii.,  2. 

Alius,  how  declined,  107;  how  used,  207, 
R.  32;  alius — alium,  with  plur.  verb,  209, 
R.  11,  4;  refers  to  more  than  two,  212,  R.  2, 
N.  1,  (6.);  w.  abl.,  256,  R.  14;  pr.  283,  1, 
£.  4. 

Allegory.  324,  7. 

Alliteration,  324,  26. 

Alphabet,  2,  1. 

AUer,  how  declined,  105.  3 ;  107,  and  R.  2 ; 
gen.  alterius,  quantity  of  283,  I.,  E.  4,  (6.); 
used  for  secundus,  12<),  1 ;  answers  to  uter, 
139,  5,  (1.),  (b.) — altera  tanlo,  w.  compara- 
tives, 256,  K.  16. 

Alteniter,  107;  139,  5,  (1.),  (b.)—alteru- 
terque,  107. 

AUus  and  alto,  w.  ace.  of  space,  236,  and 
N.  2. 

Ambi,  amb,  am.  or  an,  197,  (b.) 

Ambio,  how  conjugated,  182,  r.  3. — ambi- 
tus, pr.  285,  2,  E.  2. 

Ambo,  how  declined,  118,  R.  1. 

Amicus,  constr..  222,  R.  2.  (c.) 

Amo.  conjugated,  155,  156. 

Amphibolia,  325,  5. 

Amplilicatives,  nouns,  100,  4,  (a.);  adjec- 
tives, 104,12;  128,4. 

Amplius,  with  or  without  quam,  256,  r.  6. 

An,  198,  11;  use  of,  198,  11,  r.  (d.),  (e.); 
265,  R.  2  and  3;  an— an,  265,  R.  2. 

Anaba.sis,  324,  22. 

Anacoluthoii,  323,  3.  (5.) 

Anacreontic  verse,  304,  2;— iambic  dime- 
ter, 314,  IX. 

Auadiplosis,  324,  17. 

Analysis  of  sentences,  281. 

Anapiestic  metre,  313 ;  303 ; — monometer, 
813,  I. ;— dimeter,  313. 

Anaphora,  324,  13. 

Anastrophe,  324,  4,  (1.) 

Ana^,  gen.  of,  72,  E.  1 ;  pr.  300,  e.  1 

Aiiceps,  gen.  of,  112,  2;  abl.  of,  113,  E.  3. 

Ancile,  93,  2. 

Androgeos,  declined,  54,  1. 

-<ineus,  adjs.  in,  128,  8. 

Angiir,  constr  ,  273,  5,  N.  6. 

Animal,  declined,  57. 


Animans,  gender  of,  64. 

j4ni?no,  250. — anivii  for  animo,,  220,1: 
213,  R.  1,  (a.) 

Anio,  genitive  of,  69,  E.  2. 

Anne,  in  double  questions,  265,  R.  2; — • 
annon,  ib. 

Annus,  compds.  of,  121,  3. 

Antanaclasis,  324,  12. 

Ante,  w.  superlatives,  127,  6;  in  compo- 
sition, 196,  I.,  3;  construction  of  verbs 
com  pounded  with,  224;  with  titles,  235,  R. 
3;  with  comparatives,  256,  R.  13,  (b.)\ — 
ante  and  post  w.  ace.  and  abl.  of  time,  253, 
R.  1;  w.  quam  and  a  verb,  253,  N.  3;  for 
abkinc,  253,  R.  2. 

Antecedent.  136;  ellipsis  of,  206,  (3.),(4.); 
its  place  supplied  by  a  demonstrative,  206, 
3,  (a.);  in  the  case  of  the  relative,  206,  (6.), 
(i.j;  implied  in  a  poseessive  pronoun,  206, 
(12);  may  be  a  proposition,  206,  (13.) 

Antecedo  and  antccello,  constr.,  256,  R. 
16,(3.) 

Antepenult,  13;  quantity  of,  292. 

Antequnm,  constr.,  263,  3. 

Antimeria,  323,  3,  (1.) 

Antiphrasis,  324,  10. 

Antiptosis,  323,  3.  (3.) 

Antithesis,  322;  324,  27. 

Antonouiasia,  324,  8. 

-anus,  adjs.  in,  128,  6. 

Aorist  tense,  145,  iv.,  a. 

Apuge,  183,  10. 

Apertum  est,  w.  inf.  as  subject,  269,  R.  2. 

Aphaeresis.  322. 

Apiscor  and  adipiscor,  w.  gen.,  220. 

Aplustre,  nom.  plur.  of,  83  and  94,  4. 

Apocope,  322. — Apodosis,  261. 

Apollo,  gen.  of,  69,  E.  2. 

Aposiopesis,  324,  33. 

Apostrophe,  324,  35. 

Apparel,  w.  inf.  as  subject,  269,  R.  2. 

Appellative  nouns,  26,  3. 

Appello,  constr.,  230,  N.  1. 

Appetens,  w.  gen.,  213,  R.  1,  (2.) 

Appendix,  322—329. 

Apposition,  204;  to  two  or  more  nouns, 
204,  R.  5;  to  nouns  connected  by  cum,  204, 
R.  5,  (1.);  to  proper  names  of  different  gen- 
ders, 204,  R.  5,  (2.);  genitive  instead  of, 
204,  R.  6;  211,  e.  2,  n.;  abl.  with  gen.,  204, 
R.  7;  of  a  proper  mune  with  nomen,  etc., 
204,  R.  8;  of  a  clause,  204,  r.  9;  of  parts 
with  a  whole,  204,  R.  10;  212,  R.  2,  N.  6; 
place  of  nouns  iu  apposition,  279,  9. 

Apprime,  127,2;  193. 

Aptotes,  94. 

Aplus,  constr..  222,  R.  1  and  4,  (1.) ;  aptus 
qui,  w.  subj.,  264,  9;  w.  gerund,  275,  R.  2 
and  3. 

Apud,  195,  R.  6 

-ar,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  66,  67;  genitive 
of,  70,  71;  abl.  of,  82;  increment  of,  287, 

£.  (A.)l. 

Arbitrcr,  in  imperf.  subj.,  260,  R.  2. 
Arbor  (-OS),  gender  of,  61. 
Arceo,  w.  abl.,  251,  R.  2. 
Arcesso,  constr.,  217,  R.  1. 
Archaism,  323,  R.,  (1.) 
Archilochian   verse,   304,   2;— pentheml- 
meris,  312;— iambic  trimeter,  314,  v.;  do. 
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dimeter,  314.  vit. ; — heptameter,  318,  iv. 

ArencK,  as  gen.  of  place,  221,  R.  3,  (4.) 

Argo,  genitive  of,  69,  E.  3. 

Argos  (-gi),  92,  4. 

Argiio,  constr.,  217,  R-  1- 

Aristophanic  verse,  304,  2. 

-ariinn  and  -arius,  nouns  and  a<ljs.  in, 
100,8;  128.3;  121,4. 

Arrangement  of  words,  279 ;  poetical,  279, 
N.  4 ;  of  clauses,  280. 

Ars,  declined,  57. 

Arsis  and  thesis,  308. 

Article,  wanting  in  Latin,  41,  N. 

-as,  genitives  in,  43;  nouns  inof  3ddecl., 
gender  of,  62 ;  genitive  of,  72 ;  gen.  plur.  of, 
83,  11.,  4;  in  ace.  plur.  of  Greek  nouns  of 

3d  decl.,  85,  e.  2. as  and  -amis,  adjs.  in, 

128,  6;  -as  final,  quantity  of,  300. 

As,  value  of,  327;  how  divided,  327; — 
gender  of,  62,  e.  1 ;  72,  e.  1 ;  gender  of  parts 
ending  in  ns,  64,  2 ;  assis  non  habere,  214, 
E.  1. 

Asclepiadic  verse,  304,  2 ;— tetrameter, 
316,  III. 

Asking,  verbs  of,  with  two  aces.,  231; 
constr.  in  the  pass.,  234,  I. 

Aspergo,  249,  I.  and  B.  1  and  3. 

Aspirate,  3,  1. 

Assequor,  ut,  273,  N.  2. 

-asso  for  -avero,  l62,  9. 

assuesco  and  assuefacio,  w.  abl.,  245,  ii. ; 
w.  dat.,  245,  Ti.,  R.  1. 

Asyndeton,  323,  1,  (1.) 

-lit,  roots  of  nouns  in,  56,  il.,  R.  5. 

At,  couj.,  198,  9;  at  enim,  atqui,  198, 
9,  (6.) 

-atim,  adverbs  in,  192,  \.,  1. 

Atque.  composition  and  meaning,  198,  1, 
R.  (6.)    See  ac. 

Attraction,  206,  (6.);  209,  n.  6  and  r.  8; 
210,  R.  6;  272,  n.  3. 

Attribiio.  w.  participle  in  dus,  274,  r.  7. 

-atus,  adjs.  in,  128,  7. 

Au,  how  pronounced.  9,  2  and  R.  2. 

Aiuleo,  how  conjugated,  142.  R.  2. 

Audio,  conjugated,  160 ;  used  like  appel- 
lor, 210,  N.  2;  constr.,  272,  N.  1;  aiides  for 
audies,  183,  R.  S;—audiens,  constr.,  222, 
E.  1. 

-nus,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  62;  genitive 
of,  76,  E.  4. 

Ausculto,  constr.,  222,  R.  2,  (6.),  and  (1.), 
(a.) 

Aiisim,  183,  k.  1. 

Aid  a.ml  vel,l\)S,  2,  R.  (a.);  avt  and  i-e, 
198,  2.  R.  (d.);  aut—nut,  198,  2,  R.  (e.); 
aut  with  the  singular,  209.  R.  12,  (5.) 

Aiit em,  199,9;  its  position,  279,  3,  (c); 
ellipsis  of  278,  R.  11. 

Autliority,  in  prosody,  282,  4. 

Auxiliary  verb,  153. 

-ac  and  -atu  in  the  2d  and  3d  roots  of 
verbs   164. 

Avariis,  with  gen.,  213,  R.  1. 

Ave.  183,  8. 

Avidus.  with  gen.  213,  R.  1;  w.  gen.  of 
gerund,  275,  (2.);  w.  inf.  poetically,  270, 

E.  1. 

-ax.  nouns  in,  gen.  of.  78,  2,  (1.);  adjs. 
in,  129.  6;  verbals  in  with  gen.,  213,  E.  1. 


B. 


B,  roots  of  nouns  ending  in,  56,  I. ; 
changed  to  p.,  171,  2. 

Balneum,  plnr.  -ea  or  -ea,  92,  6. 

Barbarism,  325.  1. 

Barbiton,  declined,  54,  1. 

Belle,  bellisshne,  192,  iv.  R. 

Belli,  construed  like  names  of  towns,  221, 
R.  3;  6eHo,  2-53. 

Bene,  derivation,  192,  II.,  1;  constr.  of 
its  compounds,  225,  I.;  bene  est,  w.  dat., 
228,  1;  be7ie,  w.  ace,  239,  R.  2;  with  verbs 
of  price,  252,  r.  3. 

•btr,  names  of  months  in,  how  declined, 
71  and  108. 

Bes,  gen.  of,  73,  E.  2. 

Bibi,  pr.,  284,  e.,  (1.) 

Bicorpar,  abl.  of,  113,  E.  2:  115.  1,  (a.) 

Bidiium,  triduum,  etc.,  bitnnium,  etc., 
121,2. 

-bilis,  adjs.  in,  129.  4;  liow  compared, 
126.  4 ;  with  dative,  222,  r.  1. 

Bimestris,  113,  E.  1. 

BipeSj  genitive  of,  112,  1;  abl.  of,  113, 
E.  2;   115,  1,  {a.) 

Bonus,  declined,  105,  2;  compared,  125, 
5;  boni  consulo,  214,  N.  1. 

Bos,  dat.  and  abl.  plur.  of,  84,  c.  1;  286, 
5;  gender  of,  30;  genitive  of,  75,  e.  1;  gen. 
plur.,  83,  II.,  R.  1. 

-br,  roots  of  nouns  in,  56,  II.,  R.  3. 

Brachycatalectic  verse,  304,  3,  (2.) 

Brazen  age  of  Roman  literature,  329,  4. 

-bnnn,  verbals  in,  102,  5. 

Bucolic  caesura,  310,  6,  R.  4. 

-bulum,  verbals  in,  102.  5. 

-bundus,  adjs.  in,  129,1;  comparison  of, 
126,  5 ;  with  ace,  233,  n. 

C. 

C,  sound  of,  10;  before  s  in  roots  of 
nouns,  56,  I.,  R.  2 ;  in  roots  of  verbs.  171. 1 ; 
gender  of  nouns  in,  66;  genitive  of,  70; 
c  final,  quantity  of,  299,  4;  C.  for  Caius, 
i.  q.  Gaius.  328. 

C(pms,  112,2;  in  abl.  sing.,  113,  e.  2; 
115.  1,  (a.) 

Caesura,  309 ;  kinds  of,  309 ;  in  hexameter 
verse,  310,  3;  Cfesural  pause,  309.  3:  in 
hexameter  verse,  4 — 6;  in  pentameter  verse, 
311,2;  in  iambic  verse.  314,  i.andx.:  in 
trochaic  verse,  315,  i ;  in  choriambic  verse, 
316,  HI. 

Cairo,  change  of  o  to  u  in  its  compds., 
189,  N.  3. 

Calendar,  Roman,  326,  6. 

Calends,  326. 

CaUidus,  270,  R.  1 ;  213,  R.  1. 

Canalis,  abl.  of.  82,  5,  (c.) 

Cano  receptui,  227,  R.  2. 

Capnx,  w.  genitive,  213,  R.  1.  (1.),  and 
R.  5,  (1.) 

Capio.  conjugated,  159;  adjs.  compound- 
ed of.  112.  2. 

Capital  letters,  how  used  by  the  Romans, 
2,  2;  as  numerals,  118,  7. 

Caput  declined,  57;  capitis  and  capite, 
damnare,  accusare,  etc.,  217,  R.  3. 
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Carbasits,  plur.  -i  and  -a,  92,  3. 

Cardinal  numbers,  117  and  118. 

Caren,  25*1,  2.  R.  1.  _ 

Carmen^  declined,  57. 

Caro,  gender  of,  69,  3;  gen.  of,  69,  e.  2; 
gen.  plur.,  83.  ii.,  5. 

Carlhagini,  in  abl.  of  the  place  where,  82, 
B.  5,  (c.) 

Case-ecdiags,  table  of,  39. 

Cases  of  nouns,  36  and  37. 

Casus  recti  and  obliqui,  37,  K. 

Causa,  gratia,  etc.  with  rneS,  etc.,  247, 
R.  2 ;  their  place  with  genitive,  279,  E. 

Causal  conjunctions,  198,  7. 

Cause,  abl.  of,  247;  after  active  verbs, 
247,  R.  2;  ace.  of  with  prepositions,  247, 
B.  1. 

Caitso,  change  of  au  in  its  compounds, 
189,  N.  3. 

Cave  or  cave  ne,  w.  subj.,  267,  R.  3;  262, 
K.  3. 

-ce  and  -cine,  enclitic,  134,  R.  4. 

Cedo,  constr.,  223,  r.  2,  (1),  (rf.) 

Cedo,  imperative,  183,  11. 

Celer,  how  declined,  108 ;  gen.  plur.,  114, 
s.  2. 

Celo,  with  two  aces.,  231 ;  w.  de,  231,  E.  3. 

Censeo,  273,  N.  4. 

Centena  millia,  ellipsis  of,  118,  5. 

•ceps,  nouns  in,  gen.  of,  77,  r;  adjs.  in, 
gender  of,  112, 2 ;  abl.  of,  113,  E.  2,  and  E.  3. 

Ceres,  genitive,  of.  73,  e.  2. 

Certe  and  certo,  19?,  N.  1. 

Certus,  213,  E.  1;  275,  m.,  (2.);  270,  R.l. 

Cetera  and  reliqua  for  ceteris,  234,  n.,  E.3. 

Ceterum,  198,  8,  R.,  (6.) 

Ceu,  w.  subj.,  263,  2. 

Ch,  sound  of,  10,  1;  when  silent,  12,  R.  ; 
In  syllabication,  18,  2. 

Character  or  quality,  gen.  of,  211,  E.  6. 

Chaos,  CI,  E.  3. 

Cheli/s,  declined,  86. 

Choliambus,  314,  n. 

Choriambic  metre,  316;  303; — pentame- 
ter, 316,  I.; — tetrameter,  316,  n. ; — trime- 
ter, 316,  rv. ; — trimeter  catalectic,  316,  v. ; — 
dimeter,  316,  vr. 

Cicur,  gen.  plur.  of,  114,  E.  2. 

Circum,  iu  composition,  196,  4. 

Circumdo  and  circumfundo,  249,  E.  3. 

Circumflex  accent,  l5,  2,  and  14;  how 
used,  14,  3. 

Cis  and  citra,  constr.,  235,  R.  1. 

Citerior,  compared,  126,  1. 

Citum,  pr.,  284,  e.  1,  (^.) 

Clam,  constr.,  235,  (5.) 

Clanculiim,  192,  iv..  R. ;  235,  (5.);  126,1. 

Claudo,  its  compounds,  189,  N.  3. 

Clause,  201,  13;  as  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
pcsirion,  202,  iii.,  R.  2;  as  an  addition  to 
the  predicate,  203.  n.,  3;  its  gender,  34.  4; 
as  the  object  of  a  verb,  229,  r.  5  ;  in  abl. 
absolute,  256,  R.  8;  connection  of  clauses, 
198,  I.  and  ii.;  278,  r.  1;  280,  ni.;  amnge- 
la^nt  of,  280;  similar  clauses,  278,  N.  1. 

Climax,  324,  21. 

Clothing,  verbs  of.  249,  I. 

Calestis,  abl.  of,  113,  E.  1;  gen.  plur.  of, 
114,  E.  3. 

Calum,  plur.  coeli,  92,  4. 


Cano,  w.  gen.  of  price,  214,  n.  1,  (6.) 

Ccepi  and  cceptus  sum,  183,  2. 

Cognate  object,  232 ;— subject,  234,  III. 

Cognitus,  pr.,  285,  2,  K.  1. 

Cognomen  follows  the  gentile  name,  279, 

9,  (6) 

Cognominis,  abl.  of,  113,  E.  1. 

Cogo,  273,  N.  4. 

-cola,  compounds  in,  gen.  plur.  of.  43,  2. 

Collective  nouns,  26,  4;  number  of  their 
verbs,  209,  r.  11. 

Com  for  cum  in  composition,  196,  5j 
197,  5. 

Comitiis,  as  abl.  of  time,  253,  n.  1. 

Common,  nouns,  26,  3; — gender,  30; — 
syllables,  282,  2;  283,  iv.,  e.  2. 

Commoneo  and  commonefacio,  constr., 
218;  273,  N.  4. 

Communis,  constr.,  222,  r.  2,  (a.)  and  a. 
6,  (a.) 

Commuto,  constr.,  252,  r.  5. 

Compar.,  gen.  plur.  of,  114,  K.  2. 

Compare,  constr.,  224,  N.  1,  3. 

Comparative  conjunctions,  198,  3. 

Comp.arative  degree,  122,  5 ;  uses  of,  122, 
R.  1,  2,  3;  formation  of,  124;  by  magis, 
127,  1. — comparatives  declined,  110;  abl. 
sing,  of,  113,  2;  w.  gen.,  212,  r.  2,;  denotes 
one  of  two,  212,  r.  2.,  n.  1;  w.  abl.,  256; 
used  pleonastically,  256,  r.  12,  13. 

Comparison,  25;  of  adjs.,  122 — 127;  de- 
grees of,  122,  3;  terminal,  124; — irregular, 
125;  defective,  126;  by  wiag-is  and  wmjriwje, 
127;— of  adverbs,  194. 

Complex  subject,  202,  1,  3,  6;  complex 
predicate,  203,  1,  3,  5;  complex  sentence, 
201,  11. 

Co7nplures,  how  declined,  110. 

Compono,  constr.,  224,  n.  1,  3,  and  r.  4. 

Compos  and  i7npos,  gen.  of,  112,  2;  abl. 
of,  113,  E.  2;  115,  1,  (a.);  pr.  300,  e.  3. 

Composition  of  nouns,  103; — of  adjs., 
131 ;— of  verbs,  183;— of  adverbs,  193. 

Compound  verbs,  how  conjugated,  163, 
4;— .subject,  202,  4;— predicate,  203,  4;— 
sentence,  201,  12; — metres,  318; — words,  in 
syllabication,  23; — nouns,  declension  of, 
91 ;  how  formed,  103 ;  quantity  of  compd. 
words,  285, 

Coil,  adjs.  compd.  with,  w.  dat.,  222,  r.  1 ; 
verbs  compd.  with,  w.  dat.,  224;  w.  cum, 
224,  R.  4. 

Concedo,  constr.,  273,  N.  5;  274,  E.  7. 

Concessive  conjunctions,  198,  4. 

Cnncors,  and  discors,  gen.  of,  112,  2;  abl. 
of,  113,  E.  2. 

Concrete,  nouns,  26,  r.  2.; — adjs.,  101, 
R. ;  used  for  abstracts,  in  expressions  of 
time,  253,  R.  6. 

Conditio,  in  abl.,  249,  II. 

Conditional  conjunctions,  198.  5. 

Conduco,  with  part,  in  dus,  274,  R.  7. 

Condemning,  verbs  of,  w.  gen.,  217. 

Confero,  w.  dat,  224,  N.  1,  3. 

Con/ido,  w.  abl.,  245,  ii. ;  w.  dat.,  245,  R.  1. 

Coiijii.  183,12;  180,  n. 

Conjinis,  222,  R.  1. 

Con^riw,  224,  N.  1,  3,  and  R.  4. 

ConjugiUion,  25;  149;  first,  155,  156; 
second,  157;  third,  158,  159;  fourth,  160j 
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of  deponent  verbs,  161;  periphrastic,  162; 
Keneral  rules  of,  163;  of  irregular  verbs, 
178—182 ;  of  defective  verbs,  183 ;  of  imper- 
Bonal  verbs,  184;  regular  and  irregular 
verbs  in  tiie  four  conjugations,  164 — 177. — 
conjugations,  iiow  characterized,  149;  re- 
marks on,  162. 

Conjunctions,  198;  classes  of.  198;  coor- 
dinate, 198,  I. ;  subordinate,  198,  n. ;  encli- 
tics, 198,  N.  1;  copulative  and  disjunctive, 
their  use,  278 ;  use  of  coordinate  and  sub- 
ordinate conjs.,  198,  R.  1;  repeated,  278, 
R.  7;  when  omitted  between  adjs.,  205,  R. 
16 ; — between  words  opposed,  278.  R.  6. 

Cotijungo,  224,  N.  1,  3,  and  r.  4. 

Cnnjunctus,  222,  R.  6. 

Conjux,  gender  of,  30:  gen.  of,  78,  2,  (5.) 

Connecting  vowel,  150,  5;  omitted  in  2d 
root,  163,  2;  ia  verbal  nouns,  102,  5,(6.); 
in  verbal  adjs.,  129,  land 4,  (6.);  in  compd. 
nouns  and  adjs.,  103,  R.  1. ;  131,  n. 

Connection  of  tenses,  258; — of  words  by 
conjunctions,  278; — of  clauses  by  do.,  278, 
R.  3. 

Connectives,  201,  8,  9 ;  place  of,  279,  3. 

Conor,  271,  N.  1. 

Consciu,'<,  21.3,  R.  1;  275,  itr.,  (2.) 

Consentaneus,  w.  dat.,  222,  R.  1,  w.  abl., 
222,  R.  6;  conseiitaneiun  erat,  the  indie,  in- 
stead of  the  subj.,  259,  R.  3,  (a.);  with  inf. 
as  subject,  269,  r.  2. 

Consentio,  w.  dat.,  224.  N.  1,  3. 

Consequor,  itt,  273,  N.  2. 

Consido,  241,  R.  5. 

Consonants,  3,  1;  division  of,  ib. ;  double, 
8,  1,  2 ;  sounds  of,  10—12. 

CoHsors,  213;  R.  1. 

Constat^  w.  inf.  as  subject,  269,  R.  2. 

Constitun,  272,  .v.  1. 

Consto,  w.  abl.,  245,  ir.,  5. 

Consue.tmln  est,  coustr.,  262,  R.  3,  N.  2. 

Cnnsiiesco,  245.  ii..  3. 

Contendo,  273,  .v.  1. 

Contentus,  w.  abl.,  244;  w.  perf.  inf.,  268, 
E.  2. 

Cnnlrnmnns.  w.  dat.,  222,  R.  1,  (a.) 

Continent,  abl.  of,  82, 'e.  4,  (n.) 

Continental  pronunciation  of  Latin,  6. 

Cuntingit,  coajugation,  184;  w.  !/«,  262, 
B.  3  ;  w.  dat.  and  inf.,  262,  R.  3,  N.  1. 

Continuo,  193,  il.,  1. 

Contra,  how  used,  105,  R.  7. 

Contracted  syllables,  qu.-intity  of.  283,  in. 

Contractions  in  2d  root  of  verbs,  1G2,  7. 

Convenio,  233,  n. 

Convenit,  the  indie,  for  the  subj.,  259, 
K.  3;  w.  inf.  269,  r.  2. 

Convinco,  217,  R.  1. 

Copia  est,  w.  inf.,  270,  R.  1,  (c.) 

Copula,  140,  4. 

Copulative  conjs.,  198,1;  repeated,  198, 
n.(e.) 

Cor,  gender  of,  61;  genitive  of,  71,  E.2; 
compd.s.  of,  112,  2. 

Correlative  adjs,,  139,  (2.),  (3.);  104, 14;— 
adverbs,  191,  R.  1. 

Corntt,  declined,  87. 

Crasis,  .306,  (5.)  and  322. 

Crater,  jrenitive  of,  71- 

Credo,  272,  and  r.  6; — credtres,  in  the 


sense  of  a  pluperfect,  260,  ll.,  R.  2;— cre- 
dendiim  est,  271.  R.  2. 

Creo,  nascor,  etc.,  246,  R.  1. 

Crime,  in  genitive  after  verbs,  217. 

Crimine,  without  a  preposition,  217,  R. 
2,  (6.) 

Crude  form  or  root,  40,  10. 

-crum,  verbals  in,  102,  5. 

Ct,  initial,  12,  3. 

C«(  and  Aifi'c,  how  pronounced,  9,5;  pr. 
306,  R.  2. 

Cujas,  how  declined,  139,  4,  (6.) 

Cujus,  how  declined,  137,5;  ciijusmodi, 
etc.,  134,  R.  5. 

-culum,  verbals  in,  102,  5 ;  contracted  to 
-clum,  102,  5,  (6.) 

-cuius,  a,  um,  diminutives  in,  100,  3,  and 
B.,  1,2;  128,5. 

Cum,  prep.,  affixed  to  abl..  241,  R.  1; 
133,  R.  4;  136.  R.  1;  how  used,  195,  R.  11; 
w.  abl.  of  manner,  247,  2;  in  composition, 
196,  5. 

Cum  or  quum,  mood  of  the  verb  following 
it,  263,  5. 

Cum,  '  while,'  263,  5,  R.  4. 

-cumque,  used  to  form  general  indefinites, 
191,  R.  1,  (6.);  139,  5,  R.;  composition  and 
meaning,  139,  5,  N.  1;  sometimes  separated 
from  qui,  etc.,  323,  4,  (5.) 

Cumprimis,  its  meaning,  193,  ll.,  2. 

Cuncti  and  omties,  w.  gen.  plur.    212, 

R.2,  N.6. 

-cundus,  adjs.  in,  129,  1. 
Cupido,  gender  of,  59,  R.  2. 
Cupidus,  constr.,   213,   R.   1;   275,   (2.); 
270,  R.  1. 
Cupio.  271,  R.  4;  ntpiens,  213,  R.  1,  (2.) 
Curo,  273,  j«.  1;  274,  B.  7;  cura  ut,  267, 

R.3. 

Curritur,  conjugated,  184,  2,  (h.) 

Castas,  gender  of,  30;  61,  3;  genitive,  75, 

E.  1. 


D. 


D  final  in  prosody,  299,  2;  before  s  in 
roots  of  nouns,  58,  R.  1;  in  roots  of  verbs, 
171,  3,  and  e.  5. 

Da.  pr.,  284,  r.  2.  (b.) 

Dactylic  metre,  310  and  303; — trimeter, 
312,  VI.; — dimeter,  312,  vii.; — hexameter, 
310,  I.  Dactylico-iambic  meter,  318,  I. ;  dac- 
tylico-trochaic  heptameter,  318,  iv. ; — tetra- 
meter, 318,  V. 

Damn,  gender  of,  42,  2. 

Dnrtmi  iii/ecti  sntisdo,  etc.,  217,  R.  3. 

Dative.  37;  sing,  of  3d  decl.,  79;  plur. 
always  like  abl.,  40,  6;  exceptions  in  do. 
1st  decl.,  43;  of  3d  decl.,  84;  of  4th  dccl., 
89,  5;  used  for  predicate  nom.j  210,  N.  3; 
for  gen..  211,  B.  5;  roi/n/iodi  et  iiicominodi, 
222.  land  2;  dative  of  the  end,  227;  dat. 
of  the  oliject,  after  adjs.,  222;  different  con- 
structions instead  of.  222,  r.  4  and  6;  after 
idem,  222,  R.  7;  after  verbs,  223—227;  after 
verbs  eompouuded  witli  ad,  ante,  etc.,  224; 
with  ah,  r.r,  de,  circum  and  contra,  224,  R.  1 
and  2;  with  dis,  224.  ii.  3;  with  satis,  bent 
and  male,  226,  I- ;  dat.  of  the  agent,  225,  n. 
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and  in , ;  of  the  possessor  after  est,  226 ; 
after  particles,  228;  dat.  with  the  ace.  223, 
(1.);  two  datives  after  sum,  etc.,  227:  want- 
ing. 225.  III.,  R.:  dativiis  etkicus,  228,  n. 

Datum,  pr..  284,  e.  1,  (2.) 

De,  195,  R.  12;  with  abl.  instead  of  ace, 
229,  R.  5.  (6.);  2.31.  R.  3. 

Jbea.  dat.  and  abl.  plur.  of,  43. 

Debebat,  indie,  instead  of  subj.,  2o9,  R.  3. 

Decedo,  w.  abl.,  251. 

Decerno,  273,  rs.  1  and  4. 

Decet,  conjugated,  184;  its  con.<!trnction, 
229.  R.  7;  223,  r.  2,(6.);  indie,  for  subj., 
2.59,  R.  3. 

DeclaratiTe  sentences,  200,  3. 

Declarn.  230,  n.  1. 

Declension,  38;  parts  of  speech  declined, 
25,  3 :_  of  nouns,  38— 40;  rules  of,  40;  first, 
41 — 45;  exceptions  in  do.,  43;  paradigms 
of.  41 ; — second,  46 — 54;  p.aradigms  of,  46; 
exceptions  in  do,,  52;  third.  55 — 86;  para- 
digms of.  57;  exceptions  in  do.,  68 — 85; 
fourth,  87 — 89 ;  paradigms  of,  87 ;  excep- 
tions in  do..  89;  formed  by  contraction,  89; 
fifth,  90;  paradigms,  90;  exceptions  in,  90; 
-of  adjs..  l8t  and  2d.  105—107 ;  third,  108— 
111; — declensions,  how  distinguished,  38; 
tabular  view  of.  39. 

Dedi.  pr.,  284,  2.  e.  1. 

Deest  mihi,  226,  R.  2;  pr.,306,  1,  R.  1.  (1.) 

Defective  nouns,  94—96; — adjs.,  115; — 
verbs,  183. 

De/f/u/o.  251,  R.  2. 

Defrro,  w.  gen.  of  the  crime,  217,  B.  1. 

De/tcior.  w.  abl.,  2.50,  2,  k.  1. 

Defit,  183,  13,  and  180,  Ji. ;  226,  R.  2. 

D'flecto.  229.  r.  4. 

Defiingor,  245,  f. 

Degree,  ace.  of,  231,  R.  5;  232,  (3.) 

Degrees  of  comparison,  122  and  123:  in- 
ferior degrees,  123,  1 ;  equal  degrees,  123,  3; 
a  small  degree,  123.  2;  superior  degrees  va- 
riouslj'  expressed,  127.  2,  3.  4. 

Dejero,  189.  N.  3;  pr..  285,  2,  E.  1. 

Dein,  deinceps,  deinde,  pr.,  .306,  1,  K. 
1,  (1.) 

Delectnt,  conjugated.  184;  its  construc- 
tion, 229,  R.  7:  223.  K.  2. 

DeUctor,  w.  ipiod,  273.  n.  6. 

Deligo.  w.  two  iiccs.,  2-30,  .N.  1. 

-dem,  enclitic,  134,  a.  fl. 

Demonstrative  adjs..  104.15;  1-39,5,  R.; 
— pronouns,  13i:  constr.  of,  207;  in  appo- 
sition to  a  clause,  207,  R.  22 ;  206,  (3.) ;  used 
when  the  reference  is  not  to  the  subject, 
208,  (6.);  place  of,  279,  7;  ellipsis  of  de- 
monstratives before  their  relatives.  206,  (3.), 
(rt.);  constr.  of  dem.  adjs.,  206,  (16.);  dem. 
advs.  for  dem.  pronouns,  206,  (20.);  dem. 
pronouns  is,  etc.,  used  for  the  oblique  c.ises 
hiw.  her.  etc.,  207,  B.20;  redundant.  207. 
K.  21:  dem.  prons.  and  adv.s.  announcing  a 
proposition,  207,  R.  22. 

Vemoifo,  w.  abl.,  251,  \. 

Denarius,  value  of,  327,  R.  3;  divisions 
of.  ib. 

Deniqvp,  its  use,  277,  I..  R.  13. 

Denominatives,  adjs.,  128; — vi^rbs,  187,  I. 

Dfns,  gender  of,  64, 1 ;  ■  n^ipda.  of,  04,  1. 

Dej/ello,  w.  abl.,  251,  K. 

\ 


Dependence,  defined,  203,  lit.,  8;  of 
tenses,  258. 

Dependent  or  subordinate  propositionfl, 
201,  6. 

Deponent  verbs,  142,  r.  4;  conjugat«d, 
161;  participles  of,  162,  17;  lists  of  in  1st 
conj.,  166;  2d  conj.,  170;  3d  conj.,  174; 
4th  conj.,  177;  increment  of,  289,  3. 

Deposco,  274,  R.  7. 

Depriving,  verbs  of,  w.  abl.,  251. 

Derivation  of  nouns,  100; — of  adjs.,  128; 
— of  verbs,  187; — of  advs.,  192. 

Derivative  words,  quantity  of,  284. 

Deses,  gen.  of,  112,  1;  abl.  of,  113,  E.  2; 
defective.  115,  2 ;  compared,  126,  4. 

Desiderative  verbs,  187,  ii.,  3j  176,  w.; 
quantity  of  the  u  in,  284,  E.  3. 

Designo,  with  two  aces.,  230,  N.  1. 

Despern,  constr.,  224,  R.  1. 

Desuper  and  insuper,  2-35,  R.  8. 

Deterior,  compared,  126,  1. 

Deterreo,  quin,  ne,  or  quominus,  262, 
R.  11 ;  w.  inf.  ib.  y. 

Deturbo,  w.  abl.,  251,  N. 

Dexter,  how  declined,  106;  how  com- 
pared, 125,  4. 

Deus,  declined,  -53 ;  deum  for  deonim,  63. 

Di  or  dii,  53;  ellipsis  of,  205,  R.  7. 

-di  or  -dis.  see  -dis. 

Dirpresis,  306,  2 ;  mark  of,  5,  2. 

Dialysis,  -306,  R. 

Itiana.  pr.  282.  i.,  E.  5. 

Diiustole,  307,  2. 

Dicn,  w.  two  acca.,  230,  N.  1;  ellipsis  of, 
229,  R.  ,3,  2;  209,  r.  4;  270,  R.  2,  («.);  w.inf. 
and  ace,  272,  n.  1;  w.  ut,  273,  2,  (r.); 
dinint,  '  they  say,'  209,  R.  2,  (2.);  dicor,  w. 
predicate  nominative,  210,  r.  3,  (3.),  (a.) 
and  ,\.  1.  cf  271,  R.  2;  272,  R.  6;  die,  im- 
perative, 162,  4. 

Dicolon,  319,  2. 

Dirto  audiens,  w.  dat.,  222,  R.  1;  dictn, 
w.  comparative,  2.56,  R.  9. 

-dieus,  words  ending  in,  pr.,  284,  2,  E.  1. 

Dido,  declined,  86;  genitive  of,  69,  E.  3. 

i)(>.T,  declined,  90;  its  gender,  90,  E.  1; 
compds.  of  with  numerals,  121,  3;  quantity 
of.  285,  R.  4,  E.  3.  (6.) 

Difference,  degree  of,  how  expressed,  256, 
R.  10. 

Di,trero.  constr.,  251.  R.3,  n.  ;  229,  R.4,1. 

Differing,  verbs  of,  251,  B.  3. 

Dijfieiie  est.  the  indie,  for  the  subj.,  259, 
R.  4,  (2.);  with  an  inf.  as  subject,  269,  R.  2; 
with  supine  in  u,  276,  in.,  R.  1;  w.  ad  and 
a  gerund,  276.  in.,  R.  4. 

Dii:ne,  w.  abl.,  244,  R.  1. 

Dignor,  w.  abl.,  244,  R.  1:  w.  ace.  of  the 
per.son,  ib. ;  w.  inf.,  ib. ;  w.  two  aces.,  ib. 

Digitus,  w.  abl.  of  the  thing.  244;  w.gen. 
244.  R.  2,  (a.);  w.  ace.  of  neut.  pron.  or 
adj.,  244,  R.  2,  (a.);  w.  inf.  or  a  subj. 
clause.  244,  R.  2,  (b.);  with  relative  and 
subj..  264,  9;  w.  supine  in  u,  276,  iii.,  R.  1. 
Dimeter.  -3(i4,  2. 

Diminutive  nouns,  100.  3; — adjs.,  104. 11 ; 
128,5; — verbs,  187,  n.,  4; — adverbs,  192.  R. 
Diphthongs,  4;   sounds   of,   9;  quantity 
of.  1-3.  4;  283,  ii. 
Diptotos,  £4. 
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Dir  for  dis,  196,  (6.).  2. 

Dis  or  (li,  inseparable  prep.,  196,  (ft.),  2; 
construction  of  some  verbs  conipouuded 
with,  251,  R.  3,  N. ;  pr.,  285,  2,  R.  2.  _ 

-dis,  genitives  in,  77,  K.  1;  dis,  adj.,  gen. 
plur.  of,  114,  E.  3. 

Discerno,  251,  R.  3,  If.;  in  imperf.  subj. 
forpluperf.,260.  ir.,  r.  2. 

Discolor,  abl.  of,  113,  E.  2. 

Discordo  and  discrepo,  251,  R.  3,  and  N. 

Disertits,  pp.,  284,  E.  5,  2,  N.  1. 

Disjunctive  conjs.,  198,  2. 

Dissideo,  constr.,  251,  R.  3,  and  w. 

Dixsimilix,  222,  R.  1,  and  R.  2. 

Distich,  304. 

Distingvo  and  disto,  251,  R.  3,  and  W. 

Distributive  numbers,  119. 120;  gen.  plur. 
of,  105,  R.  4;  used  for  cardinal  numbers, 
120.  4;— for  multiplicatives,  120,  4,  (6.) 

Distrophon,  319,  3. 

Dill,  compared,  104,  6. 

Dives,  gen.  sing.,  112,  1;  gen.  plur.,  114, 
£.2;  115,  1,  (a.) 

Division  of'words  into  syllables,  17 — 23. 

Do,  149,  E. ;  w.  perf  participles,  274, 
R.  4;  w.  participles  in  dus,  274,  R.  7;  incle- 
ment of  290,  £. ;  284,  e.  4. 

-do,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  59,  2 ;  genitive 
of,  69,  E.  1. 

Doceo, iSl,  B.  1 ;  w.  gen.  of  price,  214,  N.  1. 

Doleo,  w.  (luod,  etc.,  273,  N.  7. 

Dominus.  declined,  46. 

Domiis,  declined,  89;  different  use  of 
domus  and  domi,  89,  (a.);  constr.  of  gen., 
221,  R.  3;  of  ace,  237,  r.  4;  of  abl.,  255, 
R.  1 ■  254   R.  2. 

Do7iec,\.  subj.,  263,  4;  pr..  299,  4,  E. 

Dono,vi.  abl.,  249,1.,  R.  1;  w.  two  da- 
tives, 227,  R.  1. 

Dos.  gen.  of,  61,  3;  doti  dicare,  227,  R.  2. 

Double  consonants,  3,  1. 

Doubtful  gender,  30. 

Diibito  and  noii  diibito.  262,  N.  7  and  8; 
duhilo  an,  198,  11,  (e.);  dubito  sit  ne,  etc., 
2G2,  N.  8. 

Dnco,  con.str.,  214;  227,  R.  1;  230,  N.  1; 
■in  nnmero.  or  in  loco,  230,  N.  4;  duc,m\- 
perat.,  1G2,  4. 

Dudum  and  jamdudum,  191,  R.  6. 

Duini,  dills,  etc.,  162,  1. 

Dinn.  w.  subj.,  263.  4;  dum  ne  and  dtim- 
mmlo  ne,  263,  2,  >-.;  (/»??!,  '  until,'  263,  4, 
(1.);—' while,'  263.  4,  (2.)— compounded 
with  a  negative,  277,  R.  16. 

Duvtaxat,  19.3,  ii.,  3. 

Duo,  declined,  118;  dmim  for  diiormv, 
138,  R.  1. 

-diis,  participle  in,  how  declined,  103, 
R.  2;  of  neuter  deponent  verbs,  161;  with 
sum,  162,  15;  neuter  in  -dum  with  est,  274, 
R.  11;  w.  dat.  of  person,  162,  15,  R.  5;  225, 
III.;  of  dep.  verb.s,  162,  17,  {b.);  w.  ace, 
234,  R.  2:  its  .signification,  274,  2,  R.  7  and 
8;  used  for  a  gerund,  275,  ll. 

E. 

E,  sound  of,  7  and  8 ;  ?  changed  to  «  or  J, 
B6,  R.  4  and  5;  nom.  in  f  in  3(.l  decl.,  56,  I, 
K.  1,  7;  gender  of  nouns  in  e  of  Sd  decl., 
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66;  genitive  of,  68;  abl.  of,  82;  old  dat.  in, 
79;  ace.  plur.  in,  54,  5;  nom.  plur.  in,  83, 
I.,  1 ;  voc.  in,  81,  R. ;  in  gen.  and  dat.  sing. 
5th  decl.,  90,  E.  2;  cf  40,  11;  advs.  in,  192, 
II.;  syncope  of  in  imperf.  of  4th  conj.,  162, 
2;  increment  in  f  of  3d  decl.,  287,  3;  plur., 
288 ;  of  verbs,  290 ;  e  ending  the  first  part 
of  a  compound  word,  285,  r.  4;  «  final, 
quantity  of,  295. — e  or  ex,  prep.,  see  ex. 

-ea,  Greek  ace.  sing,  ending  in,  54,  5,  and 
80,  ni. 

Eapse,  etc.,  135,  r.  3. 

Ecce,  compounded  with  demonstrative 
pronouns,  134,  R.  2;  w.  nom.,  209,  r.  13; 
w.  ace,  238,  2. 

Eccum,  eccitlum,  eccistam,  etc.,  134,  B.  2: 
238,2. 

-ecis,  gen.  in,  78,  (2.) 

Erquis  and  ecqui,  how  declined,  137,  3, 
and  r.  3;  ecqiitr.  and  erqua,  137,  3,  R.  4; 
ecquis  est  qui,  264,  7,  N.  2;  ecqiiid,  iuterrog, 
particle,  198.  11,  and  R.  a  and  b. 

Ecquisnam,  137,  4. 

Ectasis.  307,  2,  (3.) 

Ecthlipsis,  305,  2. 

Edepol,  199,  R.  3. 

Edico,  273,  N.  4. 

Edini,  edis,  etc.,  162,  1. 

-edis,  gen.  in,  73,  E.  1  and  112,  1. 

Editiis,  w.  abl.,  246. 

Edo,  'to  eat,'  conjugated,  181;  compds. 
of,  181,  M. 

-edo,  abstracts  in,  101,  1. 

Edoceo,  w.  two  aces.,  231,  R.  1. 

Efficio,  273,  N.  2; — ejficiens,  w.  gen.,  213, 
R.  1,  (2.); — efficiiur,  w.  ut,  or  the  ace.  with 
the  inf.  262.  R.  3,  n.  1. 

Effugio,  w.  ace,  233,  R.  1. 

Egeo  and  indigeo,  250,  2,  R.  1;  220,  3. 

-egis,  genitives  in,  78,  2. 

Ego,  declined,  133. 

Eheu.  pr..  2S3,  i.,  E.  5. 

Ei,  how  pronounced,  9,  1,  and  R.  1;  gen* 
itive  in,  73,  r.  ;  pr.,  283,  i.,  e.  6,  (1.) 

-eia,  verbals  in,  102,  3. 

-eis,  fern,  patronymics  in,  100,  1,  (6.) — 
ace  plur.  in.  85,  E.  1,  and  ll4,  2. 

-eiiis,  pr.,  283,  i.,  B.  6,  (3.) 

Ejus,  use  of,  208,  (6.) 

Ejusynodi  and  ejusdemmodi,  139,  5,  N.  2. 

-ela,  verbals  in,  102,  3. 

Elegiac  ver.se,  311,  R.  2. 

Ellipsis,  .323;  of  pronoun  in  case  of  appo- 
sition, 204,  R.  4;  of  the  noun  of  an  adj., 
205,  R.  7;  252,  r.  3;  of  the  antecedent,  206, 
(3.)  and  (4.);  of  mtus.  etc.,  207,  R.  38;  of 
nom.,  209,  R.  2  and  3;  of  verb,  209,  R.  4; 
229,  R.  3;  of  a  noun  limited  by  a  genitive, 

211,  R.  8;  of  gen.,  211,  r.  9;  of  a  partitive, 

212,  R.  1,  N.  3:  of  subject  ace,  239;  269, 
R.  1;  of  ace  after  transitive  verb,  229,  R.  4; 
of  prep.,  232,  (2.);  235,  R.  5;  241,  r.  4;  248, 
R.  3;  of  voc,  240;  of  qua??!,  256;  of  partici- 
ple, in  abl.  absol.,  257,  R.  7;  of  ut  w.  subj., 
262,  E.  4;  of  nf  after  cave,  262,  R.  6;  of  nan 
after  mm  ynodo,  etc.,  277,  R.  6;  of  conjunc- 
tions, 278,  K.  6;  of  7  in  composition,  307; 
of  centena  millia,  327,  R.  6. 

-ellus,  a,  um,  diminutives  in,  100,  3, 
A.  3. 
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•em  and  -eit,  aces,  in,  45, 1;  80,  iv. ;  -em 
in  ace.  sing.  3cl  decl.,  79,  80. 

Emo.  2.52,  r.  1. 

Emphatic  word,  its  place  in  a  sentence, 
279,  2  and  16. 

En,  interrogative  particle,  198,  11,  and  R. 
(a.);  137,  R.  8;  en,  interjection,  199;  w. 
nom.,  209,  r.  13;  w.  ace.  238,  2;  -e?i,  ace. 
in,  45,  1;  80,  rv. 

Enallage,  323,  3. 

Enclitics,  in  accentuation,  15,  3; — con- 
junctions, 198,  N.  1. 

Endeavoring,  verbs  of,  273,  1-,  (a.) 

-endiis  and  -iindui,  163,  20. 

English  pronunciation  of  Latin,  6. 

Eniin  and  nam,  198,  7,  and  r.  j  279,  3, 
(a.)  and  (c.) 

Enimvero,  198,  9,  R.  (a.) 

Enneheniimeris,  304,  5. 

Ens,  participle,  154.  R.  1. 

-ensis,  adjs.  in,  128,  6.  (a.) 

-entissimus.  superlatives  in,  126,  3 

-eniis,  adjs.  in,  128,  1,  (c.) 

En,  conjugated,  182;  eompds.  of,  182, 
R.  .3;  w.  supine  in  inn,  276,  II.,  R.  2;  w.  two 
datives,  227,  R.  1. 

-eo,  verbs  in  of  1st  conj.,  165,  R.  3. 

Eo,  pron.  w.  comparatives,  250,  R.  16. 
As  adverb  of  place,  w.  gen.,  212,  R.  4.,  N.2, 
(b.) — of  degree,  w.  gen.,  212,  R.  4.  N.  3-  As 
an  illative  conj.,  198,  6. 

Eodem,  w.  gen.,  212,  R.  4.  N.  3. 

-cos,  Greek  gen.  in,  76,  E.  7  I  54  5;  pr., 
283,1.,  E.  6,  (2.) 

Epanadiplosis,  324,  18. 

Epanados.  324,  19. 

Epanalep.sis,  324,  16. 

Epanaphora,  324,  13. 

Epanastrophe,  324,  17. 

Epanorthosis,  324,  32. 

Epenthesis.  322,  3. 

Epicene  nouns,  33. 

Epistrophe,  324,  14. 

Epizeuxis.  324,  20. 

Epidur,  with  abl.,  245,  n.,  4. 

Epitlinn,  92,  6. 

Equality,  how  denoted,  123,  3. 

Eques.  gender  of,  31,  2;  used  collectively, 
209.  R.  11,  (1.),  (i.) 

Equidem,  its  composition  and  use,  191, 

E.  4. 

-er,  nouns  in,  of  2d  decl.,  46 — syncopated, 
48,  1;  of  3d  decl.,  gender  of,  58  and  60; 
genitive  of,  70  and  71;  syncopated,  71; — 
adjectives  in,  superlative  of,  125;  annexed 
to  pres.  infin.  pa.ss.,  162,  6. 

Erga.  how  used,  195,  R.  7. 

-ere,  in  3d  pers.  plur.  of  perf.  indie,  ac- 
tive, 162,  8. 

■f-ris.  genitives  in,  76;  73,  e.  2;  74,  e.  1; 
and  112,  1  and  2. 

Eiii'.i.  w.  gen.,  147,  R.  2,  (a.) 

Erotcsis,  324,  31. 

-f/rhniix,  superlatives  in,  125,  1. 

-rs,  proper  names  in,  44,  1;  -rs  and  -e  in 
Greek  nouns  changed  to  a,  45.  3;  nouns  in 
of  3d  decl.  increa.sing  in  genitive,  gender  of, 
6*^;  61;  eenitive  of,  73;  genitive  of  adjs.  in, 
112;  not  increasing,  gender  of,  62;  genitive 
of,  73;  in  nom.,  ace.,  and  voc.   plur.  of 


masc.  and  fem.  nouns  of  3d  decl.,  88,  r. ;  55 ; 
final,  sound  of,  8,  E.  2;  quantity  of,  300. 

Escit,  154,  R.  4. 

Exse  and  fitifse,  ellipsis  of,  270,  R.  3. 

-esso,  -isso  or  -so,  intensivesin,  187,  n.,  5. 

Est,  w.  dat.  of  a  po.«sessor,  226;  est,  qui., 
with  subj.,  264,  6;  so  est,  unde,  %Si,  cur,  or 
ut,  264,  6,  R.  3. 

Et  and  qtie,  198,  1,  R.  {a.);  et  ipse,  207, 
R.  27,  {b.);  ellipsis  of  et,  298,  R.  6,  (6.);  et  is, 
et  id,  et  is  quidem,  207,  R.  26,  (c);  et — et, 
et — que,  et — neque  or  nee,  108,  1,  R.  (e.); 
et  non,  198,  1,  (c.) 

Eienim,  198,  7,  R.  (a.) 

Etiam,  198,  1,  R.  (d.);  with  comparatives, 
256,  R.  9,  (6.);  127,  3;  etiamnum,  etiam, 
turn,  191,  R.  7. 

-etis,  genitive  in,  73;  112,  1. 

Etsi  and  etinmsi,  constr.,  271,  R.  2. 

-etiim,  derivative  nouns  in,  100,  7. 

Etymology,  24—199. 

Ell,  the  diphthong,  10,  3;  when  not  a 
diphthong,  10,  3,  R.  3;  in  voc.  sing,  of 
Greek  nouns  in  eus,  81. 

Euphemism,  324,  11. 

Eus.  nouns  in  of  2d  decl.,  54,  5; — adjs. 
in,  128,  1  and  2;  Greek  proper  names  in, 
283,  N.  2;  gen.  of.  76,  E.  7;  ace.  of,  180,  in. 

-ev  and  -etu,  in  !2d  and  3d  roots  of  verbs, 
167. 

Evado,  constr.,  251,  N. 

Ei-enit,  conjugated,  184;  evenit  ut,  262, 
R.  3. 

Ex  and  e,  prep.,  how  used,  195,  B.  2  and 
13; — used  with  partitives  instead  of  the 
genitive.  212,  N.  4;  sometimes  omitted,  251, 
and  R.  1 ;  ex  quo,  scil.  te7npore,2&S,  N.  4. 

-ex,  gender  of  nouns  in,  65,  2. 

Exad versus ,  w.  ace,  195,  R.  3. 

Excedo,  w.  ace.,  2133,  (3.),  n. 

Excello,  constr.,  266,  R.  16,  (3.) 

Excito,  w.  ut,  273,  N.  4. 

Excludo,  con.'tr.,  251,  N. 

Exeo,  constr.,  251,  N. 

Existimo.  w.  gen.,  214;  w.  two  acca., 
230,  N.  1;  existimor,  constr.,  271,  R.  2. 

Exlex,  112,  2;  196.  I.,  6. 

Exos,  genitive  of,  112.  2. 

Exosus,  183,  1,  N. 

Exsisttint  qui,  w.  subj.,  264,  6. 

Exter,  105,  3,  and  N. ;  comparison  of, 
125,  4. 

Expedio,  251,  N.;  expcdit,  w.  dat.,  223, 
R.  2,  (6.) 

Experior  si,  198,  11,  {e.) 

Ex-pers,  w.  gen.,  213,  B.  1,  (3.),  and 
R.  5,  (2.) 

Extemplo,  193,  ii.,  1. 

Extera,  how  compared,  125,  4;  extremity, 
how  u.sed,  205,  a.  17;  extremum  est,  ut, 
262,  R.  3. 

Exuo,  constr.,  225,  R.  2;  exuor,  234,1., 

R.  1. 


Fabula,  ellipsis  of,  29,  2. 

Far,  imperative,  162,  4 ;  fac  lit  or  ne,  267, 
R.3;  fnc,  '  suppose  or  granting,' w.  ace.  and 
inf.,273,  N.  3;  pr.,  299,  e.  4. 
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Facile,  adv.,  192,  4,  (6);  w.  superlatives, 
etc.,  277,  R.  7. 

Facilis,  constr.,  276,  iii..  R.  4;  222.  R.  l.(a.) 
J"ar(0  and  oompds.,  passive  of.  ISO  and  N.; 
changes  of  in  the  conipds.,   189,  N.  1;   w. 
gen.  of  value,  214.  R.  2;  w.  two  aces.,  230, 
N.  1:  w.  abl.,  250.   R.  3;  w.   ut  and  suhj.. 
273,1,   >-.  2  and  3;  w.  participle,  273,   1; 
■w.  lie,  etc.,  250,   R.  3:  facere  non  possum 
giiin,  2o2,  2;  facere  quoif,  273,  n.  8;  ellipsis 
of.  209.  R.  A\' facere  certiorem,  230,  N.  3. 
Faliscan  verse.  312.  xi. 
Fnllit  me,  229,  r.  7. 

Familia  with  pater,  etc.,  gen.  of.  43,  2. 
Familiaris,  w.  dat.,  222,   k.  1,  (a.);  with 
geu.,  222.  R.  1,  {c.) 

Far,  its  root.  56,  II.,  R.  6;  gen.  of,  71, 
E.  2;  abl.,  82,  E.  1.  (6.);  94  and  95. 

Fas.  gender  of,  62,  e.  2;  9i;  fas  erat, 
the  indie,  instead  of  the  subj.,  259,  R.  3; 
/as  est,  w.  supine  iu  u,  276,  in.,  R.  2. 

Faxo,  faxim  a.ni  faxein,  162,  0,  and  183, 
R.  1. 

Fmtx.  genitive  of.  78.  2,  (5.);  but  of.  94, 
p.  50;  gen.  plur.,  83,  II.,  3. 

Favelur,  conjugated,  184,  2,  (6.)  constr., 
223. 

Fearing,  verbs  of.  w.  vt  and  ne,  262,  R.  7. 
Ffbris.  ellipsis  of,  205,  R.  7.  (1.) 
Fecintdiis.  w.  gen.  or  abl.,  213.  R.  5.  (3.) 
Feet,  inpoetr}-,  302;  isochronous.  302,  R. 
Fel,  its  root,  56,  II.,  R.   6;  its  genitive, 
70  E. •  94. 

FelLr.,  declined.  111;  213,  r.  4,  (1.) 
Femina.  added  to  epicene  nouns.  133,  N. 
Feminine  nouns,  of  1st  decl.,  41;  of  2d 
decl.,  49—51;  of  3d  decl.,  62;  exceptions  iu, 
62—65. 

Femur,  genitive  of,  71,  3. 
Fer,  162,  4 ;  quantity  of.  299,  e.  4. 
Fero,  conjugated,  179;  its  compds.,  172, 
(p.  134);  firtiir,  constr.  of,  271,  R.  2. 
-ficiis,  compnri.son  of  adjs.  in,  125,  3,  (a.) 
Firio,  how  conjugated,  142,  R.  2;  w.  abl., 
245.11.;  w.  dat.,245.  n.,  R.  1;  223.  r.  2. 
Fii/i,  (from  fiiylo),  pr.,  284.  e.  1.  (1.) 
Figures  of  prosody,  305—307 ;  of  orthog- 
raphy and  etymology,  322;  of  syntax,  323; 
of  rhetoric.  324. 

FIlia,  dat.  and  abl.  plur.,  43. 
Filiiis,  voc.  sing.,  52. 
Filling,  verbs  of.  w.  abl.,  249,  I. ;  w.  gen., 
220  3 

Final  syllables,  quantity  of,  294—301  ;— 
conjunctions,  198,  8. 

Finithnus,  w.  dat..  222,  R.  1,  (a.) 
Ffo,  conjugated,  180;  w.  gen.  of  value, 
214,  R.  2 ;    w.  two  datives,  227.  R.  1;  Jit  and 
Jieri  non  potest   ut.  262.  R.   S;  .fit  per  7ne, 
262.  R.  11 ;  quantity  of  i  in  fiu,  283,  E.  1. 

Flagito,  w.  two  aces.,  231,  R.  1;  w.  ut, 
273,  N.  4. 

Flecto,  used  reflexively,  229,  R.  4,  1. 
Flocci  liahere,  etc..  214,  R.  1. 
Fluo  and  struo.  2d  and  3d  roots  of,  171,  N. 
Follow,  in  what  sense  used,  203,  9. 
Fans,  gender  of,  64,  1. 
Foras  and  for  is.  237.  R.  5,  (f.) 
Forem,fore.  etc.,  154,  R.  3;  162,  12,  (1.); 
w.  two  datives,  227,  r.  1. 


Fr.ictional  expre.ssions,  121,  6. 

Freeing,  verbs  of,  251. 

Freniim,  plur.  freni  and  frena,  92,  5. 

Frequens,  w.  gen.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  3,  (3.); 
cf.  R.  4.  (1.) 

Frequentative  verbs,  187,  li.,  1;  quantity 
of  I  iu,  284.  E.  4. 

Fretiis,  w.  abl.,  244;  w.  dat.,  222,  R.  6; 
w.  inf.,  244,  R.  2,  (b.) 

Fnictus.  declined,  87. 

Frirgi.  115,  4:  comparison  of,  125,  5. 

Fruor,  w.  abl.,  245,  i. ;  w.  ace.  245,  I.,  K. 

Frux,  genitive  of  78,  2,  (5.);  94. 

Fugio.  constr..  225,  iv.;  210,  R.  3,  (2.); 
/"i/g^e.  poetically,  w.  inf.,  271.  N.  3;  fugH  me, 
229,  R.  7. 

Fif/,  etc.,  in  compound  tenses,  162,  12, 
(1.);  fiiisse,  w.  perf.  pass,  participles,  268, 
R.  l,'(h.) 

Fungnr,  w.  abl.,  245,  l. ;  w.  ace,  245,  R. ; 
275.  II.,  R.  1. 

Fun.  root  of  fiti,  154,  R.  2  and  3 ;  /iiiMW, 
pr.,  284.  E.  1,  (2.) 

Furo.  183.  R.  2. 

Furor,  w.  dat.  or  abl.,  224,  R.  2. 

Future  tense,  145,  m.;  how  supplied  in 
the  subj.,  260,  R.  7:  future  perfect  tense, 
145,  VI.:  old  form  in  so,  162.  9  and  10; 
future  indie,  for  imperative,  267,  R.  2;  259, 
R.  1,  (4.);  fut.  imperative,  267.  (2.).  (3.); 
future  pass.  part.  w.  ace,  234,  I.,  R.  2; 
fut.  perf.  for  fut.,  259,  R.  1,  (5.) 

Futurum  esse  or  fore,  ut,  w.  subj.,  268, 
R"  4,  (i.);  futuruni  fuisse,  ut,  268,  R.  5. 

G. 

G.  sound  of,  10;  before  ,«  in  roots  of 
nouns,  56,  R.  2;  iu  roots  of  verbs,  171,  1, 
and  E.  5. 

Galliambus,  314,  x. 

Gaudeo,  how  conjugated,  142,  R.  2;  with 
abl.,  247,  1,  (2.);  w.  ace,  232,  n.  1;  with 
quod,  etc..  273,  n.  6. 

Gemo,  w.  ace,  232,  N.  1. 

Gems,  gender  of  names  of,  29. 

-gena,  compounds  in,  43,  2. 

Genir.  declined,  46. 

General  relatives,  139,  5,  R.;  how  used, 
207,  R.  29. 

General  indefinites,  139.  5,  R. 

Gender.  26,  7  and  27;  its  divi.sions.  27; 
general  rules  of,  27 — 34;  natural  and  gram- 
matical, 27;  mase  from  signification.  28; 
fern,  from  do..  29;  common  and  doubtful, 
30;  epicene.  33;  neuter  appellative?  of  per- 
sons. 32,  2;  of  Greek  nouns,  34,  R.  1 ;  neu- 
ter. 34;  of  1st  decl.,  41;  exes  in  1st  decl., 
42:  of  2d  decl..  46;  exes,  in  2d  decl.,  49; 
of  3d  decl.,  58,  62,  and  66;  exes,  in  3d  decl., 
59—67:  of  4th  decl.,  87;  exes,  in  4th  decl., 
88;  of  5th  decl.,  90;  exes,  in  5th  decl.,  90; 
gender  of  adjs..  205. 

Genero,  w.  abl.,  246,  R.  1;  generatus,  w. 
abl.,  246. 

Genitive  37;  sing..  1st  decl..  exes.  in.  43; 
of  3d  decl..  68;  of  adjectives.  3a  decl..  112; 
plur..  1st  decl.,  contracted,  43;  2d  decl., 
do.,  53;  3d  decl.,  83;  terminal  letters  in  all 
the  declensions,  40,   5j    of  adjectives,  3(i 
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decl..  112  and  114;  aftor  nounp,  211;  its 
place,  279.  R- ;  what  relations  it  lieiiot^s. 
211.  R  1;  .sulijectiveamlobjoptive,  211.  R.2; 
of  .'ub-staiitive  pronouns  objective.  211,  u. 
3;  possessive  adjective  used  for.  211.  R.  4: 
dative  u.sed  for,  211,  R.  5 ;  of  char.acter  or 
quality,  211,  K.  6;  of  measure,  211.  R.  6, 
and  (3.)  and  (6.);  noun  limited  by.  omitted. 

211,  R.  7;  wanting,  in  the  predicate  after 
sum,  211,  R.  8;  in  other  cases,  211.  R.  8,  (4.); 
omitted.  211,  R.9;  two  genitives,  211, -b.  10; 
gen.  after  opus  and  usus.  211.  11;  how 
translated,  211,  R.  12:  after  partitives,  212; 
after  a  neuter  adjective  or  adj.   pronoun, 

212,  R.  3 ;  its  plax-e,  279,  10 ;  after  adverbs. 
212,  R.  4;  after  adjectives,  213:  of  cause  or 
source,  213,  R.  2;  different  constructions 
instead  of.  213,  b.4;  after  di^nus  and  in- 
dis:>ius,  244,  R.  2;  after  verbs,  214-220; 
after  sum,  and  verbs  of  valuing,  214;  of 
crime,  217  ;  after  verbs  of  admonishing.  21S ; 
after  verbs  denoting  an  affection  of  the 
mind,  220;  instead  of  abl.  after  verbs  of 
abounding,  etc.,  220,  3 ;  inste.^d  of  predicate 
ace,  23lt,  N.4;  of  place,  221;  after  parti- 
cle.s,  221,  II.,  III.;  of  gerunds,  275.  in.,  R.  1; 
plur.  depending  on  a  gerund,  275,  R-  1. 
(3.);  place  of,  after  neuter  adjectives,  279, 
10. 

Genitives,  two,  limiting  the  same  noun, 
211,  B.  10. 

Getiilus,  w.  abl.,  246. 

Genius,  voc.  sing.,  52. 

Gentium,  212,  r.  4,  n.  2. 

Gtnus,  in  ace.  instead  of  the  gen.  or  abl., 
as,  id  genus,  omne  genus,  etc.,  234,  ii.,  r. 
i,Jin.;  209,  r.  7,  (4.):  231,  r.  6;  used  with 
the  geuit.  instead  of  an  apposition,  211, 
B.  2,  N. 

Georgicnn,  54,  4. 

Gero  and  fero,  compounds  of,  in  nouns 
of  2d  decl.,  47 ;  in  adjs.  of  1st  and  2d  decls., 
105,  3;  not  compared.  127,  7. 

Gerundives,  deiined,  275,  r.  2;  how  used, 
275.  u. 

Gerunds,  25,  and  148,2;  by  what  cases 
followed,  274;  and  gerundives,  genitive  of, 
275,  III.,  R.  1;  nouns  which  they  foilow,  ib. 
(1.);  adjectives,  ib.  (2.);  after  i«>»  denoting 
tendency,  275,  (5.):  instead  of  a  noun  in 
apposition,  211,  r.  2.  n.  ;  dat.  of,  275,  r.  2; 
ace.  of,  275,  R.  3;  abl.  of,  275,  a.  4;  iufin. 
for,  after  adj..  270,  a.  1.  (a.) 

Gigno,  pr.,  284,  B.  3. 

Gl,  tl,  and  tht,  in  syllabication,  18.  3. 

Glorior,  with  abl.,  247,  1,  (2.);  w.  ace, 
232,  N.  1,  and  (3.) 

Glyconic  verse,  304,  2;  316,  IV. 

Git,  initial,  12,   a. 

Gnarus.  w.  gen.,  213,  u.  1:  cf.  R.  4,  (1.) 

-go,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  59,2;  genitive 
of,  69,  E.  1. 

Golden  age,  of  Roman  literature,  32P,  2. 

Government  defined,  203.  7. 

Griiminatical  subje<t.  2(i2,  2;  cases  of, 
202,  R.  4;  predicate,  2U3,  2;  figures,  322. 

Gratia,  w.  gen.,  247,  h.  2;  its  place,  279, 
E. ;  gratias  ngn,  constr.,  273,   N.  b. 

Gratum  niiki  est,  qiiotl,  273,  N.  6. 

Gratulur,  constr  ,  273,  N.  7. 


Grave  accent.  5,  2,  and  14,  2;  15.  R.  8. 

Grni-irliis  and  gravis,  w.  gen.  or  abl., 
213.  11.5.(3.) 

Greek  nouns,  gender  of,  34.  R.  1 ;  termi- 
nations of  in  1st  decl.,  44;  in  2d  decl.,  54; 
terminations  of  in  3d  decl..  55.  R- :  ace.  of 
in  3d  decl..  SO:  declen.sion  of,  in  do.,  86 

Greek  or  limiting  ace,  234,  R.  2. 

Gr(X.  gender  of^  65,  2;  genitive  of  78, 
2,  (2.)  ■ 

Grus,  gender  of,  30;  genitive  of,  76,  E.  3. 

Guilt  and  innocence,  adjectives  of,  with 
geu.,  217,  R.  1. 


H. 


H.  its  nature,  2.  6;  its  pl.ace  in  syllabi- 
cation, 18.  1;  before  ,«  in  verbal  roots,  171, 
1;  in  proi=ody,  283,  i..  (b.) 

Habeo,  with  two  aces.,  230,  N.  1;  liahere 
in  numero  or  in  locc.  230,  N.  4;  w.  geu.  of 
value,  214,  R.  2:  w.  abl.  of  price.  2.32,  R.  1 ; 
w.  two  datives,  227,  K.  1 ;  w.  participle  perf. 
pass.,  274,  R  4;  w.  participle  in  dus,  274, 
R.  7,  («.);  Iinben,  non  ludien.  or  nihil  linbeo, 
7»orf,  w.  subj.,  2!54,  N.3;  liaberi,  w.  predi- 
cate nom.,  "ilO,  R.  3,(3.),  (c);  271,  s.  2, 
and  R.  4. 

Hahito,  w.  gen.  of  price,  214,  n.  1;  w. 
abl.  of,  price,  252.  R.  1. 

Hue  in  answer  to  qua  ?  191,  R.  1.  (r.) 

Haclenus,  adv.  of  place  and  time,  191, 

R-  !,(§:•) 

Hiidria,  gender  of,  42.  2. 

Hfr.  for  hn:,  l;34.  R.  1. 

Hand,  sigoification  and  use,  191,  R.  3; 
luiud  multum  aJ/tst  qiiiii,  262,  N.  7;  haud 
scio  an,  198,  11,  B-  (e.) 

Htbes,  gen.  of,  112,  1;  abl.  of,  113,-  E.3; 
defective,  115.  2. 

Hfi  milii.  22S  3. 

Hellenism.  323,  R.  (2.) 

Htm.  w.  dat.,  228,  3;  w.  ace,  238,  2;  w. 
voc,  240,  R.  1. 

Hemistich,  314. 

Ilemiolius,  304,  5. 

Heudiadys,  323,  2.  (3.) 

Hpnr,  genit.  of,  71 ;  abl.  of,  82,  K.  1,  [b.) 

Hephthemimeris,  3'J4,  5. 

Heres.  gender  of.  31,  2;  genitive,  73,  E.  1. 

Heroic  caesura,  310,  4  and  5. 

i/e/o.s  genitive,  75,  2:  ace,  80,  K.;  dat. 
plur..  84;  ace  plur.,  85,  E.  2;  declined,  86. 

Heteroclite  nouns,  93. 

Heterogeneous  nouns,  34,  R.  2;  92. 

Heterosis,  3J3,  3.  (2.) 

HexamekT  verse,  310;  Priapean,  310,  II. 

Hiatus,  279,  18. 

Hibernus,  pr..  284.  e.  5.  R.  2. 

H/c,  pron.,  declined,  134:  distinguished 
from  ilU.  207,  R.  23:  hie— hie.  for  li.c—ilie, 
2(l7.  R.  23,  [b.];  related  in  time  like  nunc 
and  tunc. 

Hir,  adv.  of  place,  liic,  hinc.  hue,  etc., 
referring  to  the  place  of  the  speaker,  191, 
R.  1,  (f.);  w.  gen.,  212,  R.  4,  N.  2,  (b.)\ 
adv.  of  time,  191,  R.  1,  (g.) 

Him,  her,  etc.,  how  expressed  in  I/itin, 
207,  a.  20. 
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nipponaetic  trimeter, 314,  it. ;  tetrameter, 
314, IV. 

Historical  present,  145,  I.,  3;  perfect, 
14o,  IV.,  K.;  for  tlie  pluperfect,  259,  r.  1, 
(<J.);  infinitive.  209,  R.  5;  tenses.  258. 

iiiir,  pleonastic,  207,  R.  21  and  22;  hoc 
w.  partitive  gen..  212,  r.  3,  -N.l;  Aoc  with 
coinparitives,  256,  R.  16. 

Hodie,  pr.,  285,  2,  e.  1. 

Hiimo.  getiilcr  of.  31, 2 :  genitive,  69.  e.  2 ; 
homo^  homines,  ellipsis  of,  209,  R.  2,(2.); 
205.  R.  7,  (1.);  229,  r.  4. 

Uomoeopropheron,  324,  26. 

Honor,  {-OS),  declined,  57. 

Horace,  key  to  the  odes  of,  321. 

Iloratian  metres,  320. 

Hurreo,  w.  inf.,  271.  X.  1. 

Htirt.ir,  w.  aiJ,  225.  R.  1;  w.  lit,  ne,  etc., 
273,  2;  without  nt,  2  ;2,  r.  4. 

Huspes,  gender  of,  30;  formation  of  nom. 
sing.,  56,  I.,  R.  3;  genitive,  73,  2;  abl.,113, 
E.  2;  as  an  adj.,  129,  8. 

Hostis.  w.  gen.  or  dat..  222,  R.  2,  (c.) 

'  However  '  w.  a  relative,  how  expressed 
iu  Latin.  280,  iil..  (3.) 

Hue,  w.  genitive,  212,  R.  4,  N.  3,(6.); 
hiiecine  nrum.  212,  R.  4,  x.  3. 

Hi()?!(,  constr.,221,  r.  3;  humo,  '2SA,  r.  2; 
255,  R.  1. 

Huie,  pronunciation  of,  9,  5;  pr.,  306, 
R.  2. 

Hiijus  non  facio,  214,  R.  1. 

Hiijiismocli,  134,  R.  5;  w.  qui  and  the 
Bul.j..  264,  1,  N. 

Hypallage,  323.  4,  (3.) 

Hyperbaton,  323,  4. 

Hyperbole,  324,  5. 

Hvpercatalectic  or  hypermeter  verse,  304, 
3,(4.) 

Ilvpotbetical  sentences,  259,  R.  3,  (c), 
(il.),  and  R.  4;  260,  u. ;  in  the  inf.,  268,  R.4 
— K.  6. 

Hysterou  proteron,  323,  4,  (2.) 


I,  its  sound,  7  and  8;  i  and  ^  but  one 
character,  2,  3;  '  for  it  iu  gen.  of  2d  decl., 
62;  *  changed  to  e  in  forming  certain 
noms.,  56.  I.,  r.  3;  nouns  in  i.  gender  of. 
66;  genitive  of,  68;  genitive  of  Greek  nouns 
in,  73,  R. ;  dat.  of  3d  deel.  iu.  79;  abl.  sing, 
in,  S2;  113;  in  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of  5th 
decl.,  90,  u.  2;  i  em.ling  the  former  part  of 
a  compound  noun  or  adj..  Iii3,  R.  1;  131, 
N. ;  i  iu  dat.  sing,  of  nine  adjs.  iu  tis  and  er, 
107;  iu  1st  person  sing,  of  the  perf.  act., 
147,  3;  I,  the  characteristic  vowel  of  the 
4th  conj.,  149,  2;  cf  150,  5;  ('  or  f  for  the 
Greek  si,  283,  E.  6,  (1.);  increment  iu,  3d 
decl.,  287.  3;  plur.,  288;  of  verbs,  290; 
?'  final,  quantity  of,  285,  R.  4. ;  296. 

-ia.  ab.stracts  in,  101,  3;  iu  uoui.,  ace. 
and  voc.  plur.,  83:  85. 

-ianix,  adj.'*.  in.  128,  1.  ('/.) 

Iambic  metre.  314;  303:  tetrameter,  314, 
III.;  trimeter,  314,  i.;  catalectic,  314,  iv.; 
dimeter,  314.  vi.;  hypermeter.  314.  vii.; 
acephalous.  314.  vui.;  catalectic,  314,  ix. ; 
iambico-dact^lic  metre,  318.  u. 
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-iamis,  adj.«.  in,  128.  6,  (/.) 

-ias,  fern,  patronymics  in.  1(X).,  1.  (h.) 

Ibi,  ellipsis  of  before  ubi,  206,  (3.),  ('».) 

-ids.  genitives  iu,  78,  2,  (2.)  and  (3.) 
74,  E.  2. 

-iriiis,  ad.is.  in,  128,  2;  -ictus  or  -itnis. 
verbal  adjs.  in,  129,  5. 

Ictus,  3o8.  3. 

-iciiliis,a,  ion,  diminutives  in,  100,  3,  R.  1. 

-iciis.  adjs.  in,  128,  1,  ('/.),  and  2,  (a.), 
and  6,    i.) 

LI,  before  a  relative  pron.,  206.  (13.); 
w.  gen.,  212,  R.  3;  iU  tewporis,  trtntis,  i'l 
genus,  etc..  234.  ii.,  R.  3;  253,  R.  3;  /'/  a^o,, 
coustr..  273,  .n.1;  207,  r.  22;  id  quod  in- 
stead of  quod.  206.  (13.),  (6.);  as  ace.  of  de- 
gree, etc.,  232. (3.) 

Idem,  declined,  134,  R.  6:  how  used,  207, 
R._27;  w.  gen.,  212,  R.  3;  w.  dat.,  222,  R.  7; 
207,  R.  27,  (rf.);  supplying  the  place  of 
itetn,  etiam,  or  tamen,  207,  R.  27;  idem 
qui,  ac,  atqiie.  ut,  cum,  etc.,  207,  R.  27,  (a.); 
222,  R.  7 ;  idem — idem,  '  at  once,'  207,  R.  27, 
(c) ;  as  ace.  of  degree,  232,  (3.) 

Ides,  326,  2. 

-ides,  and  -iades,  patronymics  in,  100,  1, 
(a.);  pr.,291,  4. 

Idiotism.  325,  6. 

-idis,  genitives  in,  73,  E.  I;  74,  K.  2. 

Idoneus.  qui,  264,  9;  270,  R,  I. 

-idus,  adjs.  in,  129,  2. 

-(f) .  iu  5th  decl.,  quantity  of  the  e,  283, 

I.,   E.2. 

-irs.  advs.  in,  192.  ii.,  3. 

Igilur,  198,  6;  its  place,  279,  3,  (6.); 
equivalent  to  '  I  say,'  278.  R.  10. 

Ii;nariis,  w.  genitive,  213,  E.  I;  275,  III., 
R.  1.  (2.) 

-ii  in  genitive  contracted,  52;  how  ac- 
cented, 14,  E. 

-He,  derivative  nouns  in,  100,  9. 

-His,  adjs.  iu,  129,  4;  128,  4. 

Iliac,  iu  answer  to  qua  ?  191,  R.  I,  {rl.) 

Illacrimo,  w.  dat.,  224,  im.  1,  4. 

Illative  conjunctions,  198,  6. 

Hie,  declined,  134;  its  uses,  207,  R.  20— 
26;  w.  quidem,  redundant,  207,  R.  21; 
its  relation  to  time,  207.  R.  23,  (c);  as  a 
pron.  of  the  3d  pers.,  207,  R.  20;  relation 
of /t(c  aud  Hie,  207,  R.  23;  iUe,  qui,  w.subj., 
264.  1,  x. 

Illic.  pi-on  ,  how  declined,  134,  R.  3; 
illir,  iliac,  illinc,  advs.,  their  reference,  191, 
R.  l.(c.) 

-illimus,  superlatives  in,  125,  2. 

Illiusmoili.  134,  5. 

-illo,  verbs  iu,  187,  n.,  4. 

Illud,  w.  genitive,  212,  r.  3,  n.  1.  (a.); 
pleonastic,  207,  &.  22;  as  ace.  of  degree, 
232,  (3.) 

Illudo,  w.  dat..  224,  4. 

-illus,  a,  vm.  diminutives  in,  100,  3,  A,  3. 

-wi.  in  ace.  .sing.  3d  decl.,  79;  80;  im  for 
euin,  134.  R.  1;  -im,  is,  etc.,  iu  pres.  subj,, 
162,  1;  adverbs  iu,  192,  i.  and  u. 

InibecUlus.  pr.,  284.  2,  E.  2. 

Imbuo.  coustr..  231,  R.  4. 

Imitative  verbs.  187.  3. 

Immemor.  gen.  of,  112,  2;  abl.,113,  E.  3; 
gen.  plur.,  114,  E.  2. 
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Immo,  191,  R.  3. 

Immodicvs,  w.  gen.  or  abl..  213,  R.  5,  (3.) 
Immunis,  w.  gen.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.) 
cf-  251,  N. 

-imnntum,  deriv.  nouns  in,  100,  6; — and 
•imonia,  verbals  In,  102.  3. 

Impatiens.  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1.  (2.) 
Jmpavidus,  w.  genit.,  213,  k.  1,  (3.) 
Impedio,  w.   yuin,  262,   x.  7;  w.  quomi- 
nns,  262,  r.  11;  w.  inf.,  262,  b.  11,  n. 
Jmpello,  273,  N.  4. 

Imperative,  143,  3 ;  its  tenses,  145,  R.  3 ; 
how  used.  267,  (1.),  ^2.);  irregular,  162,  4 
and  5;  subj.  for  imperative  267,  K.  2;  sing, 
forplur.,  209,  N.  2;  used  as  a  noun,  205, 
K.  8. 

Imperfect  tense,  145,  n. ;  w.  oportet,  etc., 
259,  R.  3;  the  imperf.  indie,  for  plup.  subj., 
269,  R.  4. 

Imperitiis,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1,  (3.);  of 
gerund,  275,  in.,  E.  1,  (2.) 

Impero,  constT.,2lS,  ^.  4;  262,  R.  4;  w. 
dat.  and  ace,  223,  K.  2.  (1.) 

Impersonal  verbs,  184 ;  subject  of,  184,  2 ; 
Iktof  in  2d  conj.,  169;  184,  R.  1;  in  1st, 
3d.  and  4th  conj.,  184,  R.  1;  constr.  w.  gen., 
215,  1;  219;  w.  dat.,  223,  R.  2,  .s.  (6.);  w. 
ace.,  229,  R.  6  and  7. 

Impertio,  249    i.,  and  R.  3;  225,  R.  1,  (b.) 
Impetro^  ut.  273,  N.  2. 
/»(;;Zfo,  249,  R.  1;  220,  3. 
Jmpono,  241,  R.  5. 

Impos  and  inipolens,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1, 
(3.) 

Imprimis,  193,  ri.,  2. 
Impruden.s,  improvidus,  w.  genit.,  213, 
R.  1. 

Impuhes,  genitive,  112,  1;  abl.,  113,  e.  2; 
115,1,  la.) 

Impulsiis,  w.  abl.  of  cause,  247,  R.  2.  (6.) 
-in,  roots  of  nouns  in,  56,  ii.,  R.  1  and  2; 
In  ace.  sing.,  79. 

Ill,  prep.,  constr.,  235.  (2.);  signification 
and  use.  195.  k.  14:  in  compo.«it!ou,  196,  7; 
in  with  abl.  instead  of  predicate  ace,  230, 
N.  4;  constr.   of  verbs  compd.   with.  224; 
w.  abl.  after  verbs  of  placing,  holdi.ig.  re- 
garding, assembling,  etc..  241,  R.  5;  ellipsis 
of  with  .some  ablatives  of  place.  254  and  Rs. ; 
with  ablatives  of  tune,  253,   N.  1,  and  p..  5; 
with  names  of  towns,  254,  R.  2  and  R.  3. 
Inanis,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.) 
Incasstini.  193,  ii.,  4. 
Incedo,  233,  (3.1,  N.;  210,  n.  3  (2.) 
Inceptive  verbs,  187,  li.,  2;  list  of,  173. 
Inrirtux,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.   1;  incertum 
est  an,  198.  11,  R.  (f.);  2iJ5,  R.  3. 
Inchoatives,  see  inceptive  verbs. 
Incidit  vt.  262,  R.  3. 

Incito,  constr.,  225,  R.  1 ;  incitatus,  w.  abl. 
of  cause,  247,  R-  2.  {b.) 
Incipio,  w.  inf.,  271,  N.  1. 
Inclinn,  coustr.,  229,  b.  4,  1;  225,  iv. 
Incnmmiido,  w.  dat.,  223.  R.  2,  >.  (',  ) 
Increment  of  nouns,  286;    sing,    num., 
•287;  plur.  num.,  288:  of  verbs,  289. 
Increinentiim.  324,  22. 
Increpo  and  increpi'o,  w.  gen.,  217.  R.  1. 
Incumhn.  w.  dat.,  224,  4;  w.  ad,  224,  R.  4. 
Inciiso,  w.  genit.,  217,  R.  1. 


Inde,  ellipsis  of  before  wide,  206,  (3.),  (a.); 
inde  loci,  212,  R.  4,  n.  4. 

Indeclinable  nouns,  34;  94;— adjectives, 
115,  4. 

Indefinite  adjectives,  104;  139,  5,  R. ; — 
pronouns,  138; — adverbs,  191,  R.  4. 

Indicative  mood,  143,  1;  its  tenses,  145; 
how  u.sed,  2.59 ;  tenses  used  one  for  another, 
259,  R.  1-^;  indie,  of  the  preterites  with 
oportet,  etc.,  259,  R.  3;  in  inserted  clauses, 
266,  2,  R.  3  and  5;  266,  1,  R^l. 
Indira,  w.  ace.  and  inf.  272,  N.  1. 
Indigeo,  w.  abl.,  250,  2,  (2.);  w.  genit., 
220,  3. 

Indisnor,  constr.,  273,  5,  N.  6. 
Indignus,  w.  abl.,  244;    w.  genit.,  244, 
R.  2;  indignus  qui,  w.  subj.,  264,  9;  w.  su- 
pine in  u,  276,  in.,  R.  1. 

Iiuligiis,  w.  genit.  or  abl..  213,  R.  5,  (2.) 
Indirect  questions,  subj.   in,  265  : — indi- 
rect reference,  266,  3 :— indirect  discourse, 
266.  1,  X.  and  2. 

Indiico,  id  animum  inducere,  233,  (1.); 
pass.  w.  ace,  234,  R.  1;  inductus,  w.  abl. 
of  cause,  247,  R.  2,  (6.) 

Iiididgeo.  con.'itr.,  223.  (1.),  {a.) 
Iiidiio,   w.  dat.  .and  ace.  224.  4;  w.  abl. 
and  ace,  249,  i..  R.  1;  cf.  224,   B.  1.  («.); 
indiio  and  rxno.  constr.  in  pass.,  234,  R.  1. 
-irtf  or -/()»<-,  fern.  p.atronymicsin,100,  l.(fe.) 
Ineo,  183,   R.  3;  inire  consilia,  w.  inf., 
270,  R.l,  ('■.):  134.  III. 

Iners,  abl.  of,  113,  E.  3,  and  R.  1. 
Inexpertiis,  w.  genit..  213,  K.  1. 
Infamo.  w.  genit.  of  crime,  217,  R.  1. 
Infern,  224.  4,  and  k.  4. 
hi  ferns,  comparison  of.  125,  4; — inferior, 
w.  dat.,  abl.,  or  r/uaw,  256,  R.  10;  injimiis 
and  imiis,  205,  R.  17. 

Infinitive.  143,  4 ;  as  a  noun,  26,  R. ;  269; 
its  gender,  34.  4;  205,  R.  8;  its  cases.  269, 
(/;.);  as  an  ace,  229,  R.  5;  270;  as  a  verb, 
269,  (a.);  its  tenses,  145.  R.  4;  old  inf  pres. 
pass,  in -cr.  162,  6:— inf  as  logical  subj., 
202.  R.  2;  269;  how  modified,  20.3.  ii..  5; 
with  subject  nom..  209.  R.  5;  for  the  geni- 
tive.  213,  R.  4;  its  subjetc.  239;  w.  dat.  in- 
stead of  ace.  227.  n.;  construction  and 
meaning  of  its  tenses.  26S ;  inf.  as  subject 
of  inf.,  269.  R.  3;  a.s  predicate  nom.,  269, 
B.  4;  esse,  etc.,  with  licet  and  a  predicate 
noun  or  adj.,  case  of  such  predicate,  269, 
R.  5;  poetically  after  what  verbs,  271,  R.  3; 
depending  on  a  verb,  270:  229,  R.  5;  on  an 
adj.  or  noun.  270,  R.  1;  275,  ii.,  R.  1,  x.  1; 
absolute,  270,  R.  2:  ellipsis  of,  270,  R.  3; 
inf.  without  a  subject  after  what  verbs 
used,  271;  with  a  subject,  after  what  verbs, 
272;  273;  how  translated,  272,  r.  3;  u.sed 
like  a  noun,  273,  N.  9;  its  place,  279,  11; 
inf.  pres.  for  inf.  perfect,  268,  r.  1;  inf. 
perf  for  pre.sent.  268,  r.2;  pres.  for  future, 
268.  B.  3;  poet,  to  denote  a  purpose,  274, 
H.  7.(6.) 

Infinitum  est,  the  Indic.  for  the  subj., 
259."r.  4.  (2.) 

Infirmiis.  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213.  R.  5.  (3.) 
In  fit.  183.  14;  180.  .\. 
Inflection,  25;  parts  of  speech  inflected, 
24,4. 
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Tngemt,  abl.  of,  113,  e.  3. 

Inimicus,  w.  dat.,  222,  r.  1;  w.  geiiit., 
222.  R.  2,  (c) 

-inis,  genitives  in,  69,  E.  1  and  2. 

Initio,  "at  first,"  253,  N. 

Jnnitor,  224,  R.  4.     See  also  nit  or. 

Innocens  and  innoxius,  w.  genit.,  213, 
R.    1. 

Insatiabilis,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  5,  (1.) 

Liscius.  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1,  (3.) 

Inscribe,  insculpo,  and  insero,  constr., 
241,  R.  6. 

Insimulo,  w.  genit.,  217,  R.  1. 

Insolens  a.ni  insolitus,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1. 

Liops.  abl.  of,  113,  E.  3;  115,  1,  (a.);  w. 
genit.,  213,  K.  1;  cf.  k.  4,  (1.);  w.  abl.,  250, 
2,(1.) 

Inquam,  183,  5;  ellipsis  of,  209,  r.  4;  its 
position.  279,  6. 

Inserted  clauses,  2fi6. 

Insinuo„  constr.,  229,  R.  4,  1. 

Insons,  genit.  plur.  of,  114,  K.  3j  115,  1, 
(a.);  w.  genit..  213,  b.  1. 

Inspergo,  249,  1.,  R.  1  and  R.  3. 

Instnr,  a  diptote,  94. 

Itistitun.  273,  N.  4;  230,  n.  1;  231,  r.  4; 
w.  inf ,  271,  N.  1. 

Instrument,  abl.  of,  247,  and  R.  5;  w. 
verbs  of  teaching,  231,  R.  3,  (c.) 

Instruo,  231,  R.  4. 

Insumere  tempus,  275,  R.  2. 

Insuesen.  w.  dat.  or  abl.  of  the  thing, 
245.  u.,3;  w.  inf ,  271.  N.  1. 

Insuetux.  213.  R.  1,  (3.);  222,  R.  2,  [n.]; 
275,  III.,  (2.);  270,  R.  1;  275,  in.,  n.  1,  (2.) 

Insuper,  w.  ace.  or  abl.,  235,  R.  8. 

Integer,  w.  genit.,  213;  integrum  est  ut, 
262,  R.3,  .\.3. 

[ntilligo,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  Jf.  1;  w.  ace. 
and  inf ,  272,  N.l;  intelligitur,  w.  inf.  as 
subject,  2^9,  R.  2. 

Intention  denoted  by  participle  in  rus 
with  si/m,  162.  14;  274,  b.  6. 

Iittetitiis,  w.  iicc.  n//u7,  232,  (3.);  intintum 
esse.  w.  dat.  of  gerund.  275,  in.,  b.  2,  (1.) 

Inter,  use  of,  235,  1,  R.  2;  in  conipo.sition, 
196,  I.,  8;— w.  se  or  ipse,  20S,  (5.);  w.  ge- 
runds, 275,  III.,  R.  8;  in-stead  of  partitive 
gen.,  212,  b.  3,  N.  4;  construction  of  its 
compds.,  224;  repeated  by  Cicero  after  in- 
teresse,  277,  ii.,  4. 

Intercedo,  w.  quin,  ne,  or  quorriinus,  262, 
R.  11. 

Interdurlo  and  interrllnn,  251,  N.and  e.2. 

Interilico,  w.  abl..  251,  N. 

InteriJiu  or  '/«-.  253,  N.  1. 

Interea  tori.  212,  R.  4,  N.  4. 

Interest,  Roman  coniput;ition  of,  327. 

Interest,  w.  genit.,  219;  w.  ?Hfa,  etc.,  219, 
B.  1;  subject  of,  219,  b.  4;  degree  of  interest 
how  expresfsed,  219.  R.  5. 

/n/f  nor,  comparison  of,  126,  1;  intimus, 
205,  R.  17. 

Interjections.  199;  w.  nom.,  209,  b.  13; 
w.  dat.,  223.  (3.);  at.  ace,  238.  2;  w.  voc., 
240;   O, /iPK,  etc..  not  elided.  305. 

Interrnitto.  w.  inf..  271.  N.  1. 

Interpres,  gender  of.  30;  61,  2;  genit.  of, 
73.  3. 

Interritus.  w.  genit.,  213,  B.  1  and  2. 


Interrogative  particles,  198,  11; — adjs., 
104,  14;  121,  5;  139,  5,  3;— pronouns,  137; 
in  indirect  questions,  137,  n.  ;  265,  N.  2 ; — 
sentences,  200,  3. 

Interrogo,  w.  two  aces.,  231,  R.  1 ;  constr 
in  pass.,  234,  I.;  w.  genit.  of  the  ciime. 
217,  R.  1. 

Intersum,  w.  dat.,  224,  5. 

Intus,  w.  ace,  338,  1,  (6.) 

Intra,  how  used,  195,  R.  8;  253,  R.  4,  (6.) 

Intransitive  verb,  141,  ii.;  used  imper- 
sonally in  pa.ss.  w.  dat.,  223,  N.  1,  (c.) 

-inns,  adjs.  in,  128,  1,  2,  and  6. 

Invai/o.  233,(3.),  N. 

Invariable  adjs.,  122;  specified,  127,  7. 

Incenio,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  N.  1;  inveni- 
unt'tr,  qui,  w.  subj..  264.  6. 

Inviileo,  constr.,  223,  (1.),  (c);  220,  1; 
invldetur  mihi,  223,  R.  2,  N.  (e.) 

Invitus,  w.  dat.  cf  the  person,  226,  r.  3; 
invito  Minerva,  257,  R.  7. 

Involuntary  agent  of  pass,  verb,  248,  li., 
and  .N. 

-in,  novins  in,  gender  of,  59,  1;  personal 
appellatives  in,  100,  4,  (6.);  verbals  in,  102, 
7;  verbs  in  of  3d  conj.,  159. 

Ionic  metre,  317;  303; — a  majore,  317,  r. ; 
— a  niinore,  317,  II. 

-ior,  -ius,  in  terminational  comparatives, 
124,  1. 

Ipse,  declined,  135;  how  used,  135,  R.  1; 
207,  R.  2S;  used  reflexively,  208,  (4.);  207, 
R.  28,  (c);  w.  inter,  208,  (5.);  et  :p,fe,  207, 
B.27,(i.);  ipse,  with  the  inf.,  273,  N.9,(a.); 
nuiir  ipsiiDi  and  tiitn  ipsiim,  191,  R.  7. 

Ipsiis  and  ipsissi7nns,  135,  R.  2. 

Irasror,  w.  d.at.,  223,  R.  2,  N.,  (6.) 

//(',  w.  supine  in  urn,  276,  n.,  R.  3. 

Iron  age  of  Ronxau  literature,  329,  4. 

Irony,  324,  4. 

Irregular  nouns,  92; — adjs.,  115: — verbs, 
178—182. 

-is.  nouns  in,  gender  of,  62;  63;  genitive 
of,  74 :  -Is  or  -eis  instead  of  -es  in  ace.  plur. 
of  3d  dccl.,  85,  E.  1 ;  abl.  of  adjs.  in  (S  used 
as  nouns,  82,  E.  4: — u.sed  as  proper  names. 
82,  E.  4.  {b.);  -is  for  -us  in  genitive  of  4tb 
decl.,  89,  2;  feni.  patronymics  in,  100,  1. 
(6.);  ellipsis  of  in  2d  rootof  verbs,  162,  7,  (c 

Is.  pron.,  declined,  134;  how  used,  207, 
R.  26;  referring  to  a  clause,  206,  (13.);  is 
and  ille  with  qnir/on  used  pleonastically, 
207,  R.  21 ;  /5  for  talis,  207,  R.  26,  (A.) ;  264, 
1,  N.;  et  is,  atqiie  is,  isque,  tt  is  quiilem, 
207,  R.26,  c);  ellipsis  of  i.v,  207,  r.  26,  ((/.); 
is-qui,  264,  1,  N. 

Islands,  gender  of,  29;  constr.  of  name'^ 
of,  237,  R.  5,  (b.) 

-issimiis.  a,  um,  the  terminational  supe: 
lative.  124,  2. 

-isso,  verbs  in,  187,  ii.,  5. 

Iste,  how  declined,  134 ;  how  vised,  207 
R.  23,  25;  iste  qui,  w.  subj.,  2(34,  1,  .N. 

Istir,  pron.,  declined,  134,  R.  3. 

Islic.  adv.,  istinc,  istuc,  their  reference 
191,  R.  1,  (e.) 

Istiusmodi.  134,  R.  5. 

-it.  roots  of  nouns  in,  56,  tt.,  r.  5;  in  3d 
root  of  4th  conj..  175;  of  certain  verbs  of 
3d  conj.,  171,  E.  7. 
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Ita,  191,  K.  5;  277,  R.  12,  (a.):  ita  non. 
277,  R.  14. 

Itaque,  its  meaning,  198,  6,  R.:  its  place, 
279,  3,  (6.) 

Iter^  declined,  57 ;  71,  2;  with  sum  and 
ace.  of  place,  237,  r.  1 ;  increments  of, 
286,2. 

-iter  and  -ter^  advs.  in,  192,  ii.  and  !V. 

-I'ms,  -ia,  -itia,  -ities,  -itudo,  and  -itits, 
abstracts  in,  101,  1. 

-itis.  genitive  in,  73;  78,  1;  112,  1. 

-ito,  frequentatives  in,  187,  ii.,  1. 

-itius  or  -iciii.i,  adjs.  in,  129,  5. 

Itum,  sup.,  in  prosody,  284,  e.  1,  (2.) 

-itus,  advs.  in,  192,  i.  and  ii. ;  adjs.  in, 
128,7. 

-ium,  verbals  in,  102,  2;  -ium  or  4tium, 
nouns  in,  100,  5. 

-ills,  genitives  in,  place  of  English  accent, 
15:  in  what  adjs.,  107;  quantity  of  the  (, 
283,  I.,  E.  4:— adjs.  iu.  128,  1,  2,  and  5; 
voc.  sing,  of  patrials  and  possessives  in,  52. 

-iv,  in  2d  roots  of  verbs,  175;  171,  e.  3. 

-ii-us,  adjs.  in,  129,  7. 


J.  vowel  before,  in  prosody.  283,  iv.,  n.  1. 

Jaceo,  210,  R.  3,  (2.);  233,  (3.),  n. 

Jam,  with  a  negative,  191,  e.  6;  jamrlu- 
dum,  ib. 

Jecur,  genitive  of,  71,  3;  increments  of, 
286,2. 

Jejunus,  w.  gen.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.) 

Jesus,  decl.  of,  53. 

Jocus,  plur.  jocl  and  joca,  92,  2. 

Jubar,aX)\.  of,  82,  E.  1,  (6.) 

Jubeo,  constr.,  223,  (2.);  273,  2,  (rf.);  272, 
E.  6 ;  262,  R.  4 ;  ellipsis  of  jubeo  valere,  238, 
K.  2;  jubeor,  w.  inf.,  271,  N.  1. 

Jucundus,  constr.,  276,  III.,  R.  1  and  4; 
jurundum  est,  w.  qunil,  273,  5,  N.  6. 

Judico,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  N.  1;  w.  ace. 
and  inf.,  272,  n.  1;  in  pass.,  210,  r.  3,  (3.), 
(c):  judican  w.  predicate  nominative,  271, 
N.  2. 

Jugennn,  93, 1 ;  94. 

Jugu7n,  quantity  of  its  compds.,  283,  iv., 

E.  1. 

Jungo,  constr.,  229,  e.  4,  1. 

Junctus  and  conjunctus,  constr.,  222, 
B.  6,  (c.) 

Jupiter,  genitive  of,  71 ;  declined,  85. 

Jure  aliquid  facere,  without  cum,  247,  2. 

Juro,  its  compds.,  189,  N.  S:—juratiis, 
with  active  meaning,  163,16: — juro,  poet. 
w.  inf.,  271,  N.  3. 

Jusjuraiidum,  declined,  91. 

Justur?!  erat.  indie,  for  subj.,  259,  R.  3; 
ju!ilmn  est  viiVa  inf.  as  subject,  2f39,  r.  2; 
justo  after  comparatives,  256,  R.  9;  its 
jilace,  279,  n.  1. 

Juvat,  w.  ace,  229,  R.  7. 

Juvenalis,  abl.  of,  82,  E.  4,  (6.) 

Juvenis,  abl.  of.  82,  E.  4,  (6.);  113,  E.  2; 
comparison  of,  126,4;  115,  1,  (a.);  for  in 
juventute,  253,  R.  6. 

Juxta  as  an  adv.,  195,  R.  4;  juxta  ac  or 
atque,  198,  8,  R. 


K. 


K,  its  use,  2,  4. 

Key  to  the  Odes  of  Horace,  321. 

Knowing,  verbs  of,  theirconstruction,  272. 


L,  roots  of  nouns  in,  56,  ii. ;  gender  of 
nouns  in,  66;  genitive  of,  70; — final,  quan- 
tity of,  299,  2. 

Laboro,  constr.,  273,  N.  1;  poet.  w.  inf., 
271,  N.3. 

Labials,  8.  1. 

Lac,  gender  of,  66.  v.. ;  genitive  of,  70. 

Lacesso,  constr.,  226,  R.  1. 

LcRtor,  w.  abl.,  247,  1,  (2.);  ace,  232.  (3.) 

L(Etus,  w.  abl.  or  gen.,  213,  R.  5,  (4.); 
cf.  R.  4,  (1.) 

Lampas,  declined,  86. 

Lnjiis,  declined,  57. 

har,  pr.,  284,  N.  1. 

Largus,vr.  gen.  or  abl.,  213,  K.  5,(3.); 
cf.  R.  4,  (1.) 

Lars,  genitive  of,  71. 

Lassus,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  2. 

Lnteo,  w.  dat.  or  ace,  223,  R.  2,  N.,  (6.), 
and  (1.),  (a.) 

Latin  grammar,  its  divisions.  1. 

Latinis,  for  ludis  Latinis,  253.  n.  1. 

Latus,  altus,  and  longus,  w.  ace.  of  space, 
236. 

Laro  and  laxo.  scil.  se,  229,  R.  4,  1 ;  faro, 
w.  abl.  of  price,  252.  R.  1. 

Laxo.  w.  abl.,  251,  N. 

Leading  clause,  subject,  and  verb,  201, 13. 

Lego  (ere),  its  form  in  the  compds.,  189, 
N.  2;  constr.,  230,  N.  1. 

Lenio,  constr.,  229,  R.  4,  1. 

-lentuj:,  adjs.  in.  128,  4. 

Letters,  2;  division  of,  3;  sounds  of,  7; 
numeral,  118,  7 :  capital,  2, 2 ;  silent,  12,  r.  j 
terminal  in  3d  decl.,  55. 

Leva,  w.  abl.,  251,  N.:  w.  gen.  poet., 
220.  2. 

Lex.  gender,  65,  2;  genitive,  78,  2,  (2.); — 
legem  dare,  constr.,  273,2,  N.  4; — lege,  abl. 
of  manner,  247,  2. 

Lihrr,  w.  abl.  or  gen.,  213.  R.  5,  (4.);  cf. 
220,2;  and251,.N.;  w.  genit.,  213,  K.5,  t4.); 
cf.  R.  4,  ll.) 

Libero,  w.  abl.,  251,  n.;  poetically,  w. 
genit-,  220,  2. 

Libtralis,  w.  genit.,  213,  R  5,  (1.) 

Ldjram  and  libras.  236,  R.  7. 

Libro,  abl.  w.  adj.  without  prep.,  254, 
R.  2. 

Licentia,  w.  genit.  of  gerund,  275,  in., 

R.l,(l.) 

Linn,  w.  genit.  of  price,  214,  r.  3;  w. 
abl.,  252,  R.  1. 

Licet,  w.  dat.,  223,  R.  2;  w.  subj.,  the  ace. 
with  the  inf.,  or  the  inf.  alone,  273.  4:  2ti2. 
R.  4 ;  w.  inf.  as  subject,  269,  R.  2 ;  case  of 
the  predicate  after  licet  esse,  etc.,  269.  &.  5; 
w.  indicative  instead  of  subj.,  259,  R.  3,  (a.) 
— licet,  conj.  w.  subj.,  263,  2. 

Limiting  ace,  234,  n. ;— abl.,  250  and  R. 

-limiis,  superlatives  in,  125,  2. 

Linguals  and  liquids,  3,  1. 
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Liquidiis,  pr.,  284,  e.  5.,  r.  8. 

•lis,  adjs.  in,  comparison,  125,  2. 

Lileras  ilare^  srribere  or  mittere,  225,  III-, 
a.  4^  ellipsis  of,  229.  r.  4.  2;  literas  or  Ute- 
ris, after  verbs  of  teaching,  231,  R.  3,  (c.) 

LItnles.  324.  y. 

Lilian,  pr..  284,  E.  1,  (2.) 

Loading,  verbs  of.  w.  abl..  249,  t. 

Locufdes,  genitive  of,  112,  1;  ab!.,  113. 
E.  2;  gen.  plur.,  114,  e.  3;  115,  1,  (a.);  w. 
abl.  or  gen..  213,  r.  5,  (4.) 

Locus,  plur.  lori  and  Uira,  92,  I.,  2;  /oro 
and  lorin.  abl.  of  place  without  a  prepo.si- 
tion,  254,  r.  2;  loco,  w.  gen.  for  predicate 
nom.,  210.  n.  3;  for  predicate  awe.,  230,  N. 
4;  loci  a,nil  locorinn ,  212,  r.  4.  iv.  2  and  N. 
4;  ^ci(.<;  in  apposition  to  names  of  towns, 
237,  K.  2;  Inco.  w.  gen.  of  price,  241,  r.  5; 
w.  abl.  of  price,  2.52,  r.  1;  w.  participles  in 
duf.  274.  R.  7 ;  w.  genitive  of  gerunds,  275, 

HI..    K.   I.  (1.) 

Logical  subject.  202,  3 ;— predicate,  203, 3. 

Long  .syllable,  282.  2. 

Longe,  w.  comparatives  and  superlattves, 
127,  3;  25'3,  n.;  w.  ace.  of  space,  236,  n.  1; 
longe  gentium,  212,  r.  4,  n.  2,  (6.);  longius 
without  quam,  256,  r.  6. 

LongiturJine,  w.  genit.  of  measure,  211, 
B.  6,  (6.) 

Longiis.  TV.  ace.  of  space,  236;  longum 
est,  the  indicative  instead  of  the  subjunc- 
tive, 259.  R.  4,  (2.) 

-Is,  genitive  of  nouns  in,  77,  2,  (2.) 

Luilis,  for  in  tempore  ludorum,  253,  N.  1; 
257,  R.  9,  1 2.) 

Luo,  w.  abl.,  252,  r.  1. 

M. 

M,  roots  of  nouns  ending  in,  56,  i. ;  be- 
fore r/ changed  to  n,  134,  N.  1;  dropped  in 
the  3J  root  of  certain  verbs,  171,  E.  6;  final, 
quantity  of,  299,  3;  elided,  305,  2. 

-?«a,  Greek  nouns  in,  genitive  plur.  of, 
84.  E.  2. 

Mactus.  115,  5:  macte,  w.  abl.,  247,  1, 
N.  2;  w.  genit..  213,  r.  5,  (4.) 

Mugis  and  maxime,  use  of  in  forming 
compiiratives  and  superlatives,  127,  1;  ple- 
onastic \rith  malle,  etc.,  2.56.  R.  13. 

Miignus,  compared,  125,  5;  w.  supine  in 
K,  276.  III.,  R.  1:  magrutDi  partem,  234,  il., 
B.  3;  7tjagni.  jmrvi,  etc.,  w.  verbs  of  valu- 
ing. 214,  K.  1 :  inagno,  parvo,  etc.,  w.  verbs 
of  buying,  etc.,  252,  r.  3. 

Jilrile.  constr.  of  its  compounds  mahfacio, 
male'lico,etc..22&.  i.;  »??aie,  instead  of  abl. 
of  price.  25'i.  r.  3;  male,  bene,  or  prurlenter 
facio  :  male  or  b^ne  Jit.  w.  quod.  273,  5,  (1.) 

Malo,  conjugated,  178.  3;  constr.,  273,  4; 
262,  R.  4:  inaJiem.  meaning  of,  260,  u,  n.2; 
co'jstr.  w.  abl.  like  a  comparative,  256,  k. 
16,(3.) 

Milus,  compared.  125,  5. 

]\Ian:lo,  cou.str.,  223,  r.  2.  and  (1.),  (i.) ; 
273.  N.  4;  274    b.  7.  (a.);  262,  r.  4. 

Mane,  94 :  192,  3. 

JUaneo,  210,  r.  3,(2.);  compds.  of,  233, 
(5.),  N. 

Mauifestus,  w.  geuit.,  213,  e.  1. 


Manner,  advs.  of.  191,  tit.,  abl.  of  247: 
with  cum,  247.  2;  w.  ile  or  fr.  247.  R.  3. 

Man  us.  gender  of.  88;  ellipsis  of.  205,  i 
7;  tnanuDi  iiijirere,  2SS.  (l.) 

Mare.  abl.  of,  82,  E.  1,  [b.];  ellipsis  o; 
205.  B.  7. 

Mas,  gender  of,  62.  E.  1 :  genitive.  72, 
E.  1;  genit.  plur..  83.  ii.,  3.  e.  :  u.sed  to 
distinguish  the  sex  of  epicenes.  33.  N. 

Ma.sculine  nouns  of  3d  decl.,  58;  excep- 
tions in,  59 — 61; — masculine  csesura,  310. 
N.  1. 

Muterfamilias,  declined.  91. 

Mattria.  w.  genit.  of  gerunds,  275,  HI. 

R.  1..  (1.) 

Material  noun.s.  26.  6;— «djs..  li>J.  8. 
Maturo,  sell,  sf,  229,  R.  4,  1;  w.  inf.,  271 

N.  1. 

Me  and  mi  for  mi/ii,  133.  R.  1. 

Mca,  tua,  etc.,  w.  rtfert  and  interest,2\9 
R.  1  and  2. 

Means,  abl.  of,  247;  when  a  person,  247 
R.  4 ;  w.  passive  verbs.  248. 

Mc!i.snre  or  metre.  3tl3;  Roman  measurei- 
of  length,  etc..  327. 

MiiJecr,  w.  dat.,  223,  N.  (h.);  its  gerun- 
dive, 275,  II..  R.  1. 

Mt'licor,  constr.,  223.  (1.).  (a.) 

Meilitar,  constr..  273.  N.  1. 

Medius.  how  translated,  205.  r.  17:  w 
genit.,  213:  w.  inter.  212.  K.4,  (2.);  w.  abl.. 
213.  R.  4.  (5.):  its  place,  279,  7.  {b.) 

Mel,  genitive  of,  70,  E. ;  56,  n.,  r.  6;  abl. 
82,  E.  5.  {h.):  94. 

Melas,  genitive  of,  72,  E.  2. 

Melius  fuit  and  erat  instead  of  subj.,  2.",'.' 
R.  3;  melius  est,  w.  dat.,  228,  1;  tiitliu 
erit,  w.  perf.  inf..  268,  R.  2. 

Melos,  nom.  plur.  of,  83,  1 ;  94. 

Metne  and  nifjite,  inten.sive.  133.  R.  2. 

niemini.  183,  3;  constr.,  216;  w.  presen' 
inf..  268.  R.  1;  w.  ace.  and  inf..  272,  n.  1 
memento,  poet.  w.  inf.,  271.  .n.  3. 

Memor,  w.  genit.,  213,  a.  1,  (3.) ;  w.  subj., 
213,  R.  4. 

Mem  or  0,  constr.,  272,  R.  6. 

-men,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  61,  4,  and  66; 
genitive,  71,  1 ;  -7nen  or  -mentum.,  verbals 
in,  102,  4. 

Mens ;  in  nientem  venit,  constr.,  216, 
K.  3. 

Mercor,  w.  abi.  of  price,  252,  R. 

-met,  enclitic.  133,  R.2;  139,  K.  1. 

Metalepsis,  324,  6. 

Metaphor,  324.  1. 

Metaplasm,  322.  1. 

Metathesis.  322,  9. 

Meto,  171,  E.  2. 

Metonyniv.  324,  2. 

Metre.  30.3 ;  how  divided,  303,  3 ;  different 
kinds.  310—317. 

Metres,  compound,  318;  Horatian,  320. 

-metros,  Greek  nouns  in,  49,  2. 

Metuo,  w.  ut  or  ne,  262,  E.  7 ;  w.  inf.,  271, 

N.l. 

Meus,  voc.  sing,  masc,  105.  R.  3;  139,  1; 
used  reflexively,  139,  R.  2:  how  declined, 
139;  meujn  est.  211,  R.  8,  (3.).  (a.) 

Mi.  for  mihi.  133,  R.  1. 

Middle  voice  in  Greek,  248,  R.  1,  (2.) 
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Mile,  Roman,  S27. 

Miles,  declined,  57:  gender,  30;  61,  2; 
genitive,  73,  2;  xised  collectively,  209,  R.  11, 
(1.).  (b.);  ellipsi.'*  of,  205,  R.  7. 

Military  expressions  without  cuyn,  249, 

III..    R. 

Militm,  construed  like  names  of  towns, 
221,  R.  3. 

IMiHe,  how  used,  118,  6;  ellipsis  of,  327, 
B.  5. 

Million,  how  expressed,  118,  5,  («.);  a 
million  sesterces,  ^7.  R.  6. 

JMin'  for  miliine.  133,  R.  1. 

-1711710.  in  old  imperatives,  162,  5. 

Mhior  and  conipds.  w.  aec.  and  dat.,  223, 
(1.).  (ft.) 

Minhtro.  w.  dat..  223,  r.  2;  and  (1.).  (6.) 

]\li/itis  and  77117117)111711.  w.  genit..212.  R.  3, 
^.  1;  m>it7is,  for  n on.,  277,  l.,  R-  14;  77ii7ius 
without  qiiat7i,  256,  r.  6. 

Miror,  conjugated,  161;  w.  genjt.  poet., 
220.  1;  constr.,  273,  n.  6. 

Mifm7i  est  ut,  262,  r.  3,  N.  3;  mirum 
qvcnv,  qucmtti77i.  etc.,  264,  R.  4. 

Misceo,  how  construed,  245,  II.,  2,  and  R. 
1 ;  224.  R.  3. 

Misereor,  viiseresco,  rrtiseret,  mlseriti(77! 
est.  a.nd77iiserescit.  w.gen.  of  the  thing.  215; 
miseret,  et«.,  w.  ace.  of  the  person.  215,  N. 
3;  229,  K.  6;  and  w.  ace.  of  the  thing,  215. 
K.  2;  w.  ace.  of  degiee,  215,  K.  3. 

Mith,  declined,  109. 

Mitto,  w.  ad  OTi'/i.  225;  w.  two  dats.,227; 
273,  2.  (c);  w.  participle  in  dus.  274.  b.  7; 
w.  inf.,  271,  N.  3;  w.  ijuod,  273;  missu77i 
Jdcio.  274.  R.  4. 

M7i.  initial,  12.  2,  r. 

Mobilis,  pr.,  284,  e.  5.  k.  1. 

Moiieror,  constr.,  223.  (1.).  (a.) 

Modi  annexed  to  pronouns,  134,  R.  5; 
its  u.se,  211,  R.  6,  (5.) 

Dlodiciis,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  5,  (1.) 

Modified  subject,  202,  6;  itself  modified, 
202.  in.,  R.  1;— predicate.  203.  5. 

Modify  or  limit,  in  what  sense  vised,  202, 
4,u. 

Modo  as  abl.  of  manner,  247,  2. 

Dilodo.  conditional  conj.,  198,  5;  w.  subj., 
263,2;  77U)do,  adv.,  193,  it.,  3;  77iodo  ne, 
263,  2,  >'.  1;  ?«o(/o — )7wdo,  277.  R.  8. 

Modus,  w.  genit.  of  gerunds,  275,  III., 
K.  1,  (1.) 

Mollio,  229,  R.  4,  1. 

Mo/fste,  cegre  or  graviter  Jiro,  w.  quod, 
273.  X.  6. 

Mo7ieo.  conjugated,  157;  constr.,  218, 
and  R.  1,  2 ;  273.  x.  4 ;  without  ut,  262,  r.  4 ; 
w.  ace.  and  inf.,  273,  n.  4,  (e.);  in  pass., 
234.  I. 

Money,  Roman,  327,  pp.  370—372. 

Monocolon.  319.  2. 

Monometer,  304,  2 ;  313,  I. 

Monoptotes,  94. 

Monosyllables,  quantity  of,  294,  (a.); 
299.  1 ;  their  place.  279.  8. 

Mo7is.  gender  of,  64,  1. 

Months.  Roman,  326.  2;  names  of,  326; 
divisio:i  of,  326,  1;  gender  of  names  of.  28; 
115,  3;  abl.  of  names  iu  er  and  is.  82,  e.  2, 
("■) 


Moods.  143. 

ISlorri.  in  prosody,  282.  2. 

]\Ii)s  OY  711  oris  est ,  coustr.,  262,  \.  2;  w. 
genit.  of  gerunds.  275,  iii..  R.  1.  (1.);  77iote 
as  abl.  of  manner  without  rii77i,  247,  2. 

Motion  or  tendency,  rerbs  of,  couBtr., 
225.  iv.;  £37,  f.  3. 

Mntu77i,  pr.,  284.  E.  5,  r.  1. 

Mountuir.s.  gender  of  names  of.  28.  3. 

3I(ii-eo.  constr.,  229.  n.  4  1;  i51,  n.; 
viptiis.  w.  abl.  of  cause.  247.  R.  2.  (ft.) 

-7)is.  nouns  in,  geritive  of.  77,  2,  (1.) 

Multiplicative?.  121.  1. 

Midtu.  ^are  ,  constr..  217,  R.  5. 

jMidri'.-:.  compared.  125.  5;  i/mlti  ft.  how 
used.  278.  R.  5;  7/iul.to,  w.  comparatives, 
etc..  127,  3;  256,  r.  16;  so  777ultu7/i,  ib..  n.; 
miiltinii,  w.  genitive,  212.  R.  3,  N.  1;  as 
ace.  of  degree,  212,  (2.);  7)!m?<us  instead  of  an 
adverb,  206.  r.  15. 

]\liis,  gender  of,  30;  67.  4;  genitive,  76, 
E.  3;  genit.  plur.,  S3,  ii..  3. 

Mu/tijicus,  w.  genit..  213.  r.  5,  (1.) 

Mutes,  division  of.  3.  1;  a  mute  and 
a  liquid  iu  prosody.  283   iv.,  E.  2 

Miitiliis.  w.  abl".  213.  R.  5,  (5.) 

Mulo,  constr.,  252,  R.  5;  229,  r.  4,  1. 

N. 

J\',  roots  of  nouns  in.  56,  n. ;  nouns  in, 
gender  of,  58 ;  61 :  genitive  of,  70 ;  71 ; 
tinal.  quantity  of,  299.  E. ;  dropped  iu  the 
od  root  of  certain  verbs,  171,  E.  6. 

-7inctis,  genitive  of  Greek  names  in,  78, 
2,(1.) 

Na)7i  and  f7!W!,  198,  7,  R.,  (a.);  place  of, 
279.  3.  (a.)  and  (f.) 

Names  of  persons,  their  order.  279, 9,  (ft.); 
of  nations  instead  of  those  of  countries  255, 
R.  3 ;  237,  R.  5. 

Narro,  w.  aec.  and  inf.,  272,  N.  1.  and  r. 
6;  mirror,  constr.,  271,  R.  2. 

Kasror,  w.  abl.,  246,  R.  1;  nascitur,  w. 
subj.,  202.  R.  3,  x.  2. 

Anio,  232,  (2.),  n.  1;  constr.  of  compds., 
2a3.  (3.),  s. 

Niitura  fert,  constr.,  262,  R.  3.,  N.  2. 

Naturale  est,  w.  ut  and  the  subj.,  262, 

R.  3    N.  3. 

Nntits,  w.  abl.,  246;  tinlus.  'old,'  w.  ace, 
236,  N.  3;  poet.  w.  inf.,  271,  N.  3. 

Nalu,  94;  250.  1;  126.  4. 

Nauri  /iribtre,  214,  R.  1. 

-hB,  enclitic  conjunction,  198,  11 ;  quan- 
tity of.  295.  R.;  as  an  interrogative  parti- 
cle". 198.  11,  R..  ('-.):  its  place,  279,  3,  (r.) 

Nc,  adv.,  the  primitive  negative  particle, 
191,  III.,  R.  3,  p.  158:  w.  qiiidem,  ib.;  279, 
3.  ((/.);  w.  subjunctives  used  as  impera- 
tives, ib. ;  in  wishes,  asseverations  and  con- 
cessions, ib.;  260.  R.  6.  (ft.)  with  the  imper- 
ative, 267.  R.  1 ;  ne  Twdta.  7xe  pliira.  etc., 
229,  R.  3.  2;— in  intentional  clauses,  262, 
R.  5;  7it  7W/1,  for  ut,  262,  x.  4;  ellipsis  of, 
262,  R.  6;  7ie,  for  7iedu7n,  262.  x.  5. 

AVc  or  7ie(jup,  198,  1;  nee  no/i  or  neque 
rion.ib.;  7ier — nee,  with  the  singular,  209, 
R.  12.  (5.),  (a.);  neque,  for  et  n^,  after  ut 
and  /le,  262,  r.  6,  x.  4;— nee  ipse,  207,  R.  27, 
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(6.);  nee  t'.«,  207,  R.26.  (c);  neaie  or  nnnon, 
265,  R.  2;  necduvi,  277,  i.,  R.  16;  its  place, 
279,  3,  (a.) 

Neri-fse.  defective  adj.,  115.  5;  nfcpsse  est 
ut.etc,  2(52,  R.  3,  \.  2;  without  k«,  262, 
N.  4;  necesse  fiiU,  the  indie,  for  the  suhj., 
260,  R.  8;  w.inf.  as  subject,  269,  r.  2;  w. 
predicate  aat.,2lj9,  R.  S;  273,  4. 

Necessity,  how  expressed,  162,  15. 

Kecessario,  after  comparatives,  256,  R.  9. 

Nediini,  w.  subj,,  262,  n.  5;  without  a 
Terb,  ib. 

A\fit.i,  gender  of,  62,  E.  2:  94;  w.  supine 
in  K,  276,  III.,  B.  2. 

Xc<;ative.s,  two,  their  force,  277,  R.  8 — 5; 
negative  joined  to  the  conjunction,  as,  nee 
qiiis<jii(im,  nee  ii/his,  etc.,  instead  of  et  nemo, 
et  niilliis,  etc.,  278,  r.  9, 

Xegligfns.  constr.,  213,  R.  4,  (2.) 

N'gn,  instead  of  non  i/icn,  279,  15,  (b.); 
w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  N.  1,  and  R.  6;  tiegor, 
w.  iijf ,  271,  N.  1. 

Negotium^  ellip.sis  of,  211,  R.  8,  N. 

iVe»(o,  94  and  95;  tor  iiiilliis,  207,  R.  31; 
nemo  cxt  7if(,  264,  7,  n.  2;  Hc?no  }ion, 
'every  one  '  277,  r.  5,  (e.) 

Nniipe,  191.  R.  4;  198,  7,  R.,  (a.) 

Ncoterism,  325,  3. 

\fr/iia  and  nef/iKE,  138,  2. 

Neqiiam^  indeclinable,  115,4;  compared, 
125.  5. 

Negue,  see  nee ;  for  et  non,  198,  1,  (r.); 
ncjite — tuque,  or  nee — nee,  neqite — nee,  nee 
— )!f7Hf,  198.  1,  (p.);  neqtte — et,  ib.;  neque 
w,  general  negatives.  279,  15,  (*.);  neqice 
lion,  277,  R.  3;  neque  quisqiiat/i.  iMus,  um- 
qiiam,  etc.,  278,  R.9. 

Xtqueo,  how  conjugated,  182,  N. ;  w.  inf., 
271,  N.  4. 

iVe  quis  or  neqtils,  how  declined,  138.2; 
lie  quis.  instead  of  ne  qiiisqitum,  207,  R.  31; 
278,  R.'9. 

Nerio.  genitive  of.  69,  E.  2. 

^'eseio  an.  198.  11,  B.,  (e.);  265.  R.  3; 
tiescio  quis,  2(j6,  R.  4;  neseio  quomudo,  ib.; 
w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272.  n.  1. 

l\es(ius.  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1,  (3.) 

-neus  and  -nus,  adjs.  in.  128,  1,  (h.) 

Neuter,  nouns,  34;  not  found  in  1st  and 
5th  dec  Is.,  40.  9;  of  2d  decl.,  46;  54;  of  3d 
d>.!cl.,  66;  exes,  in,  66;  67;  adjs.  used  adverb- 
ially, 205,  R.  10,  adjs.  and  adj.  prons,  w. 
genit..  212,  R.  3;  ace.  of  denoting  degree  w. 
another  ace.  after  transitive  verbs.  231,  R.  5  ; 
verbs,  141 :  form  of,  142.  1 ;  neuter  passives, 
142.  2;  neuter  verbs  with  cognate,  etc., 
subjects.  234,  in. ;  w.  cognate  ace,  232,  (l.| ; 
w.  ace.  of  degree,  etc.,  232,  (3.);  w.  abl.  of 
agent.  248,  r.  2;  used  impersonally,  184,2; 
in  the  passive  voice,  142.  R.  2:  participles 
cf,  l'j2,  IS;  neuters  of  possessive  pronouns 
and  adjs.  instead  of  the  genitive  of  their 
)  trsonal  pronouns,  or  of  a  corresponding 
noun,  211,  R.  8,  (3. ),  (".)  and  (6.) 

Neutral  pa.ssive  verbs,  142,  3. 

I\'e\-e  or  neu,  198,  8;  after  ut  and  ne,  262, 
N.4. 

A'(  or  nisi,  198,  5,  R.,  {'>.) ;  jiisi,  '  except,' 
2(>l.  K.  fi;  277.  R.  16;  nisi  quoil.  ib. ;  nisi 
laro,  auj  ni-ii,  forte,  ■  unlets  perhaps,'  ib. 


Nihil,  nihihim^  94;  w.  genitive,  212,r.  1 ; 
instead  of  non,  277,  R.  2,  (i.);  232,  (3.); 
nihil  aliud  quoin  or  nisi,  277,  r.  16;  nihil, 
ace.  w.  etstimo  and  moror,  2l4,  N.  2  nihili 
w.  fario,  214;  as  ace.  of  degree,  215,  N.  3: 
232.  (3.);  nihil  est  quod,  etc.,  264,  7,  N.  2; 
nihil  abest,  quin,  262,  n.  7;  nihil  antiquius 
habeo  or  duro  qimm,  w.  suly.,  278,  N.  1; 
nihildum,  277,  i.,  R.  16. 

Nimiiis,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213.  R.  5,  (3.) 

Niinio,  w.  comparatives,  256,  K.  16;  as 
abl.  of  pric-e,  252.  r,  3. 

•nis,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  63,  1. 

iV((or,  w.  abl.,  245,  11. ;  w.  in  or  ad,  245, 
II.,  R.  2;  w.  inf.  or  subj.,  273,  1,  n.  1. 

Ki-r.  56,  R.2;  genit.  sing.,  78,  (3.);  genit. 
plur.,  83,  11.,  3. 

No,  constr.  of  compds.  of,  283,  (3.),  N. 

Noctu  or  noete,  253,  N.  1. 

Nolo,  conjugated,  178,  2;  constr.,  273,  4; 
noli  w.  inf.,  paraphrasing  the  imperative, 
267,  N.andR.  8;  nollem,  meaning  of,  260, 

II.,   R.  2. 

Nomen  est,  constr..  226,  R.  1;  211,  R.  2, 
N.;  nomine,  without  a  prep,  before  the 
genitive  following  verbs  of  accusing,  217, 
R.  2,(6.);  its  place,  279,  9,  (6.) 

Nominative,  37;  construction  of,  209; 
210;  ellipsis  of,  209.  r.  land  2;  wanting, 
209,  R.  3;  w.  inf.,  209,  r.  5;  after  interjec- 
tions, 209.  R.  13;  formation  in  3d  decl.  from 
the  root,  56;  plural,  3d  decl.,  83;  of  adjs. 
of  3d  decl.,  114.  See  Subject-nominative 
and  Predicate-nominative. 

Nomina.  230:  pass.,  210.  R.  3.  (3.) 

Non,  191,  R.  3;  ellipsis  of,  after  wo?i  modo., 
etc.,  followed  by  ne  quidem,  277,  R.  6;  7ion 
quo,  non  quod,  non  quin,  262,  R.  9;  non  est 
quod,  eur,  quare,  or  qnaniobrem,  w.  subj., 
264,  7,  N.  3;  non  before  a  negative  word, 
277,  R.  3; — before  ne  quidem,  277,  R.  6; 
position  of,  279,  15,  (6.);  7ion,  rare  with  the 
imperative,  267,  R.  1;  difference  between 
non  and  liaiid,  191.  R.  3;  non  nemo,  non, 
nidli,  non  niliil,  non  niiinquam,  different 
from  nemo  non,  etc.,  277.  R.  5,  (c);  noit 
nihil,  to  some  extent,  232,  (3.) ;  nonne,  198, 
11,  R.,  (c);  non  modo — sed  etieim,  and  )io;i 
modo — sed,  equivalent  to  non  dieatn — sed, 
277,  R.  10;  non  dubito,  non  est  dubium, 
nnn  ambigo,  nun  procul,  non  abest,  qui?i, 
262,  2,  N.  7;  non  quo  non,  non  quod  non, 
or  non  quia  non,  instead  of  noti  quin;  non, 
eo  quod,  non  idfo  quod,  for  non  quod,  262, 
R.  9;  non  priusquam,  non  nisi,  w.  abl.  ab- 
solute, 257,  N.  4;  nondum,2'tl,  i.,  R.  16; 
non  in  the  second  member  of  adversative 
sentences  without  et  or  vero,  278,  E.  11; 
non  nisi,  separated,  279,  3,  (rf.) 

f/oncB,  '  the  Nones,'  326,  2. 

Nonnullus,  pronominal  adj.,  139,  5,  (1.) 

Nos,  for  ego,  R.  7. 

Nosco,  171,  E.  6. 

Nostfr,  how  declined,  139,  3. 

Nostras,  how  declined.  1.39,  4,  (6.) 

Nostrum,  how  formed,  1.33,  3;  different 
use  of  nostrum  and  nostri,  212,  R.  2,  N.  2. 

'  Not '  and  '  nor,'  how  expressed  with  the 
imperative,  267,  R.  1;  with  subj.,  260,  R.  6, 
ib.) 
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Nouns,  26 — 103;  proper,  common,  ab- 
Btract,  collectiTe,  and  material,  26;  gender 
of,  27 — 34 ;  number  of,  35 ;  cases  of.  36,  37 ; 
declension  of,  38 — ¥);  nouns  of  3d  deel., 
mode  of  declining,  55;  compound,  declen- 
sion of,  91 ;  irregular,  92 ;  variable,  92 ;  de- 
fective, in  case,  94;  in  number,  95,  96; 
sing,  and  plur.  having  different  meanings, 
97;  redundant,  99;  verbal,  102;  derivation 
of,  100 — 102;  composition  of,  103;  how 
mollified,  201,  in.,  k.  1;  used  as  adjs.,  205, 
R.  11;  extent  given  to  the  term  noun,  24, 

R. 

Nmrum  est  ut,  262,  r.  3,  W.  2. 

Nox,  declined,  57;  genitive  of,  78,  2,  (4.); 
geuit.  plur.,  83,  ii.,  3. 

Noiius,  w.  genit  of  the  crime,  213,  R.  1, 
(3.);  217,  P..  1,  (a);  w.  dat.,  222.  b.  1,  [a.) 

-/I5,  participles  in,  abl.  of,  113,2;  when 
u.sed  as  nouns,  82,  E.  4;  nouns  in,  genit. 
plur.  of,  S3,  II.,  4;  genit.  sing,  of,  77,  2,  i2.) 
and  E.  1;  participials  and  participles  in, 
construction  of.  213,  R.  1  and  3. 

Nuhilo,  scil.  calo,  'Ih'i,  9.  (1.) 

;V((6o,  w.  dat.,  223;  quantity  of  if  in 
tompds.  of.  2S5,  2,  e.  3. 

Nu'lo,  w.  abl.,  251,  n. 

Niiiiiis,  w.  abl.  or  genit.,  213,  B.5,  (4.); 
250,  R,(l  );  w.  arc.,  213,  R.4,  (3.) 

Nulhis,  how  declined,  107;  a  pronominal 
nilj.,  189,  6.  (1.);  for  non,  205,  k.  15;  refers 
to  more  than  two,  212,  R.  2,  N.,  (6.)  nullus 
est,  qui,  w.  subj.,  264,  7,  N.  2:  lUiUiis  non. 
277,  R.  5,  (f.);  nuUius  and  nulln,  instead  of 
neminis  and  netnine,  207,  R-  31,  (c);  >iul- 
lusiliim,  277,  1.,  R.  16. 

Niiin,  with  its  compound;!,  meaning  of, 
198,  11,  R.,  {l>.);  nmn — an,  used  only  in 
direct  questions,  265,  R.  2. 

Number,  26,  7;  of  nonns,  35;  of  verbs, 
146 ;  of  the  verb  when  belonging  to  two  or 
more  subjects,  209,  R.  12;  when  belonging 
to  a  collective  noun.  209,  v..  11. 

Numbers,  cardinal,  117,  118;  ordinal, 
119,  120:  distributive,  119,  120;  w.  genit. 
phir..  212,  R.  2,  (4.) 

Numenils,  adjs.,  104,105;  classes  of,  117; 
placed  in  the  relative  clause,  206,  (7.),  (6.); 
w.  genit.  plur..  212,  r.  2,  (4.):  letters,  118, 
7:  adverbs,  119;  192,  3;  multiplicative,  121; 
proportional,  temporal,  and  interrogative, 
121. 

yi,,mmus,827,  R.  3,  (h.) 

Niimquain  non,  and  non  numcjnam,  277, 
;.  4,  (c.) 

Sumijiiis,  nvm  qiiis,  or  nvmqm,  etc., 
finw  declined.  137.  8;  nmnqtiis  est  qui,  264, 
7,  .■<.  2;  nir-mi/ita  and  niniiquo'.  137,  R.  4; 
viimqiiiil,  s.a  an  interrogative  particle,  198, 
11. 

liimtqiiifjirmi,  137,  4. 

Niitic,  use  of,  277,  r.15;  nunc — nunc,  277, 
a.  8;  nunc  and  etiamnunc,  w.  imperfect 
and  perfect,  259,  R.  1,  (6.) 

Nuncujw,  w.  two  aces.,  230.  n.1;  nuncu- 
cor,  210,  K.  3,  (3.1 
"   Nundm(P,  326,  2,  (11. 1 

Niintio.  273,  2,  r.l;  272,  N.  1;  pass.  w. 
Inf.,  271,  N.  1:  nuntialur.  constr..  271,  b.  2. 

Huper,  modo  and  7nox,  Wl,  r.  6. 


Nusquam,  it.  genit.,  212,  h.  4,  rr.  2.  (J.) 

Nux,  pr.,  284,  8,  5.  r.  2. 

-nx,  nouns  in,  genitive  of,  65,  6,  7. 

0. 

O,  sound  of,  7,  8 ;  changed  to  u  5n  form- 
ing certain  nominatives  from  the  root,  56. 
J..  B.  4,  and  ii.,  r.  4;  nouns  in,  gender  of, 
58,  59;  genitive  of,  69;  Greek  nonns  in, 
gender  of,  59,  e.  3;  genitive  of,  69,  e.  3; 
amplificatives  in,  100,  4,  (a.);  verbals  in, 
102,  6,  (c);  adverbs  in,  192;  increment  in, 
of  3d  decl.,  287,  3;  of  plur.,  288;  of  verbs, 
290;  final,  quantity  of,  285,  B.  4;  297; 
sometimes  used  for  u  after  v,  322,  8;  53; 
178,  1,  N. 

0,  inteig.  w.  nom.,  209,  r.  15;  w.  ace, 
238,2;  w.  voc,  240,  k.  1;  O  ji,  w.  snbj., 
263,  1. 

Ob,  government  of,  195,4;  275.  iii.,  R.  3; 
in  composition,  196,  i.,  9;  construction  of 
verbs  componnded  with,  224;  of  adjs.,  222, 
R.  1.(6.) 

Obedio,  how  formed,  189.  N.  3. 

Obequito,  constr..  233,  (3.) 

Obeo,  constr.,  233,  (3.),  n.;  pass.,  234,  iii. 

Object,  of  an  active  verb,  229;  the  dative 
of  the  remote  object,  223,  N. 

Objective  genitive,  211,  r.  2;  after  adjs., 
213;  dat.  for  objective  genitive.  211,  b.  5; 
— propositions  after  what.  273,  N.  8. 

Oblique  cases,  37 ;  their  place,  279,  10 
and  2. 

Obliviscor,  w.  genitive  or  ace,  216;  w. 
ace.  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1. 

Obnoxius,  w.  dat.,  222,  r.  1,  (J.) 

Obruo.  w.  abl.,  249,  I.,  R.  1. 

Obsecro,  w.  two  aces.,  231.  R.  1. 

Obxequor,  obtempero,  and  obtrecto,  w.  dat., 
223,  R.  2. 

Obserfo,  w.  lit  or  ne,  262.  n.  3. 

Obses,  gender  of,  30 ;  genitive  of,  73,  E.  1. 

Obsonor,  w.  abl.  of  price,  262,  R.  1. 

Obsto,  and  obsi^to,  guominus,  etc.,  262, 

H.  11. 

Obtemperntio,  w.  dat.,  222,  r.  8. 

Obtrector,  constr..  223,  (1.).  (a.) 

O'n-ius,  w.  dat.,  222.  r.  1,  (6.) 

Obviam,  w.  dat.,   228,  1. 

Occnsio,  w.  genit.  of  gerunds,  275,  in., 
R.l,  (1.) 

Occumbo,  w.  dat.,  224;  w.  ace,  224   R.  5. 

Occurro,  w.  dat.,  224;  w.  ace,  233,  (.3.); 
occvrril  tit.  262,  r.  3,  n.  1. 

Ocior,  comparison  of,  126,  1. 

-ocis,  genitive  in,  78,  (4.) ;  112,  2. 

Octonarins,  304,  2;— iambic,  314,  m. 

0>li,  183,  1. 

•oiJis,  genitives  in,  76,  E.  5;  75,  E.  1. 

-orlus,  Greek  nouns  in,  49,  2. 

CE,  how  pronounced,  9;  in  nom.  plur.  2d 
decl.,  54,  2. 

CRlipuf,  genitive  of,  76,  e.  5. 

CKtn,  gender  of,  42. 

Officio,  w.  quominus,  etc.,  262.  K.  11. 

Ohe.  pr..  283,  i.,  e.  5;  295,  e.  5. 

01,  how  pronounced,  9,  1. 

-oif,  genitives  in,  75,  E.  2;  words  in,  pr., 
283, 1.,  B.  6,  (3.) 
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Old,  how  expressed  in  Latin,  23fi,  N.  3. 

Olfo  and  redoleo,  w.  ace,  232,  (2.) 

Ol'us,  for  ille,  whence  olli,  masc.  plur.  for 
i«t,  134,  R.  1. 

-o!iis.  a.  um,  diminutives  in,  100,  3,  A.  2. 

-t)»n,  for  -w»i,  53. 

Omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable,  see  syn- 
cope— of  a  word,  see  ellipsis. 

Oinnes,  w.  genitive  plur.,  212,  R.  2,  N.  6; 
omnium,  w.  superlatives,  127,  4,  n.  2; 
omnia,  ace.  of  degree,  232,  (3.) 

-on,  Greek  nouns  in,  54,  1;  -on  for -orum, 
54,  4;  -ore,  roots  in,  of  3ddecl.,  56,  it.,  r.  1; 
nouns  in,  of  3d  decl.,  68  and  61,  5;  genit. 
plur.  in,  of  Greek  nouns,  83,  ii.,  6;  -os  and 
-on.  nouns  in,  of  2d  decl.,  changed  to  -us 
and  -iim,  54,  1. 

Oniistits.  w.  abl.  or  genit.,  213,  r.  5,  (4.) 

Oprrani  dare,  w.  ut,  273,  N.  1;  w.  dat.  of 
gerund,  275,  in.,  R.  2,  (1.);  w.  ace.  id,  232, 
(3. ) ; — opera  7neB,,  equivalent  to  per  me,  247, 
R.  4. 

Opinio  f St,  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  r.  1; 
op/«ionp  after  comparatives,  256,  R.  9;  its 
place,  279,  n.  1. 

Opinor,  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  N.  1. 

Oportet,  w.  inf.  as  its  subject,  269,  r.  2; 
w.  inf.,  ace.  with  the  inf.,  or  the  subj.,  273, 
N.  5;  without  ut,  262,  r.  4. 

Oportebat.  oportuit,  the  indie,  instead  of 
the  subj.,  259,  R.  3,  (a.) 

Oppido,  w.  adjs.,  127, 2. 

Oppiduyn,  in  apposition  to  names  of 
towns,  237,  R.  2,  (b.) 

Opplen,  w.  abl.,  249,  i.,  r.  1. 

Optabilius  erat,  the  indie,  instead  of  the 
Bubj..  259,  R.  3. 

Optime,  instead  of  abl.  of  price,  252,  r.  3. 

Opto,  ill.  R.  4;  273,4;  opto,  w.  subj., 
without  ut,  262,  r.  4. 

Opidenlus  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213.  R.  5,  (3.) 

Opus,  work,  declined,  57:  opus,  need, 
w.  genit.  and  ace.,  211,  r.  11;  w.  abl.  of 
the  thing,  243;  as  subject  or  predicate  of 
est,  243,  R.  2;  210,  R.  5;  w.  perfect  par- 
ticiple, 243,  R.  1;  w.  supine  in  u,  276,  iir., 
R.  2 ;  opus  est.  w.  inf.  as  subject,  269,  r.  2. 

-or,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  58;  61;  genit. 
of,  70;  71;  verbals  in,  102,  1;  102,  6. 

Oratio  obliqaa,  266,  1,  N.,  and  2;  273,  3; 
tenses  in,  266,  r.  4. 

Orbo,  w.  aW.,  251.  N. 

Orbus,  w.  abl.,  250,  2,  (1.);  or  genit.,  213, 
R-  5,  (4.) 

Order,  advs.  of,  191.  1. 

Ordinal  numbers,  119, 120 ;  in  expressions 
of  time,  236,  r.  2. 

Origin,  participles  denoting,  w.  abl.,  246; 
frum  a  country  expressed  by  a  patrial,  246, 
R.  3. 

-oris,  genitives  in,  76;  112,2;  -oris,  genit. 
in,  75. 

-orium,  verbals  in,  102,  8. 

Oriundus,  constr.,  246. 

Oro,  w.  two  aces.,  231,  R.  1 ;  w.  ut,  ne,  or 
inf.,  273,  2,  N.  4;  without  ut,  262,  r.  4. 

Orthoepy,  6—23. 

Orthography,  2 — 5;  figures  of.  322. 

Ortus,  w.  abl.,  246. 

-OS,  nouns  in,  of  2d  decl.,  54,  1;  of  3d 
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decl.,  gender  of,  58  and  61,  3;  genit.  of,  75; 
Greek  genitives  in,  68,  1;  final  in  plural 
aces.,  sound  of,  8.  E.  3;  quantity  of,  300. 

Os,  {oris),  gender  of,  61,  3;  genit.  of,  75; 
wants  genit.  plur.,  94. 

Os,  (ossis),  gender  of,  61,  3;  genit.  of,  75, 
E.  1. 

Ossa.  gender  of,  42,  1. 

Ostendo,  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  N.  1. 

-ostts,  adjs.  in,  128,  4. 

-Otis,  genit.  in,  75;  112,  2. 

'  Ought '  or  '  should,'  expressed  by  indio. 
ofdebeo,  259,  R.  4,  (2.) 

-ox,  nouns  in,  genit.  of,  78,  2,  (4.) 

Oxymoron,  324,  26. 

P. 

P,  roots  of  nouns  ending  in,  56,  i. ;  whea 
inserted  after  m  in  2d  and  3d  roots  of  verbs, 
171,  3. 

Pace  or  in  pace,  253,  N.  1;  257,  R.  9,  (2.) 

Palatals,  3,  1. 

Palleo,  w.  ace.,  232,  N.  1. 

Pan,  ace.  of,  80,  R. 

Panthiis,  voc.  of,  54,  5. 

Par,  abl.  of,  82,  E.  1,  (6.);  113,  e.  3;  su- 
perlative of,  126,2;  w.  dat.  or  genit.,  222, 
R.  2,  (a.);  w.  cum  and  the  abl.,  222,  R.  6; 
par  erat,  indie,  instead  of  subj.,  269,  R.  3, 
(rt.) ;  pr.,  284,  n.  1 ;  par  ac,  188,  3. 

Parabola,  324,  30. 

Paradigms,  of  nouns,  1st  decl.,  41;  2d 
decl.,  46;  3d  decl.,  57;  4th  decl.,  87;  5th 
decl.,  90:— of  adjs.  of  1st  and  2d  decl.,  105 
—107:  3d  decl.,  108— 111;— of  verbs,  sum, 
153;  Istconj.,  155,  156;  2d  conj.,  157;  3d 
conj.,  158,  159;  4th  eonj.,  160;  deponent, 
161;  periphra.stie,  conj.,  162;  defective,  183; 
impersonal,  184. 

Paragoge,  322,  6. 

Paratus,  constr.,  222,  R.  4,  (2.) 

Parcoj  w.  dat.,  223,  R.  2,  n.,  (a.);  parci- 
tur  milii,  ib.,  (c);  w.  inf.,  271,  N.  3. 

Parcus,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  6,  (2.); 
w.  i«,213,  R.  4,  (2.) 

Paregmenon,  324,  24. 

Parelcon,  323,  2,(1.) 

Parenthesis,  324,  4,  (6.) 

Pariter  ac,  198,  3. 

Paro,  constr.,  273,  n.  1 ;  w.  inf.,  271,  N.  1. 

Paroemiac  verse,  304,  2. 

Paronomasia,  324,  25. 

Pario,  compds.  of,  163,  E.  4. 

Parsing,  281,  in. 

Pars,  ace.  of,  79,  4;  abl.  of,  82,  e.  5,  {a.); 
ellipsis  of,  205,  R.  7 ;  its  use  in  fractional 
expressions,  121,  6;  magnam  and  maxi- 
mam  partem,  2Si,  li.,  R.  3;  multis  partibus, 
256,  R.  16,  (3.) 

Part,  ace.  of,  234,  ii. 

Particeps,  genit.  of,  112,2;  genit.  plur. 
of,  114,  E.  2;  115,  1,  (a.)— w.  genit.,  213, 
R.  1,  (3.) 

Participial  adjs.,  130 :— of  perfect  tense, 
meaning  of,  with  tenses  of  sum,  162, 12,  (2.) ; 
w.  genit.,  213,  K.  1,  (2.) 

Participles,  25  and  148,  1 ;  in  us,  how  de- 
clined, 105.  R.  2;  in  ns.  do..  Ill;  abl.  sing, 
of,  113,  2 ;  participles  of  active  verbs,  148, 
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1,(2.);  of  neuterrerbs, 148, 1.(3.);  162,16; 
of  deponent  verbs,  162,  17;  of  neuter  pas- 
sive verbs,  162,  18;  in  -rus,  genit.  plur.  of, 
162,  19;  pres.  and  perf.  com  pounded  with 
in,  162,  21 ;  when  they  become  adjs.  or 
nouns,  162,  22;  ca,«es  of  in  compd.  tenses, 
162,  12.  13;  sometimes  with  esse  indeclina- 
ble, 162,  1.3.  (1.);  in  -rus  with  sum,  force  of, 
162,  14;  how  modified,  202,  ii.,  (3.);  agree- 
ment of,  205 ;  agreement  with  a  predicate 
nom.  instead  of  the  subject.  205,  R.  5; 
gender  when  used  impersonally.  205.  R.  18; 
perfect  denoting  origin,  with  abl..  246;  in 
abl.  absolute.  256; — passive  of  naming  etc., 
with  predicate  abl.,  257,  R.  11 :  their  gov- 
ernment, 274;  their  time  how  determined, 
274,  2,  and  3;  perfect  in  circumlocution, 
for  abl.  of  cause,  247,  1,  R.  2,  (6.);  with 
haheo.  etc..  274,  2,  R.  4;  for  a  verbal  noun, 
274,  2.  R.  5;  for  clauses,  274,  3. 

Participn,  poetically,  w.  genit.,  220,  2. 

ParJiriej,  190,  1. 

Partiyn,  79,  4;  parthn,  w.  genit.,  212, 
B.  4;  partini — parlim,  w.  genit.  or  ex,  277, 
B.  8. 

Partitive  nouns,  212,  r.  1 ; — adjs.,  104,  9; 
— partitives  with  plur.  verbs.  209,  R.   11; 

211,  R.  1;  w.  genit.  plur.,  212;  ellipsis  of, 

212,  R.  2,  N.  3;  w.  ace.  or  abl.,  212,  r.  2, 
N.  4; 'genit.  sing,  after  neuter  adjs.  and 
pronouns,  212,  k.  3. 

Parts  of  speech,  24,  2  and  3. 

Parum,  its  meaning,  191,  iii.;  compared, 
194,  4;  w.  genit.,  212,  r.  4. 

Pantmper.  its  meaning,  191,  ti. 

Parvus,  compared,  125,  5;  parvi,  w. 
verbs  of  valuing,  214,  R.  1,  (a.),  (1.); 
pari-o,  with  comparatives,  256,  b.  16;  after 
rrstinio,  214,  R.  2,  N.  2;  as  abl.  of  price, 
252.  R.  3. 

Pasro,  171,  E.  6. 

Pa.-isive  voice,  141.  2;  construction  of. 
234 ;  passive  voice  with  a  reflexive  pronoun 
understood  as  the  agent  equivalent  to  the 
middle  voice  in  Greek,  248,  R.  1,  (2.);  with 
ace.  of  the  thing   2-34.  l. 

Piiteo,  w.  twodats.,227,  R.  1. 

Pater,  declined,  57. 

Patcr-familias,  etc.,  how  declined,  43.  2. 

Pathetic  or  emotive  word.  279,  2,  (e.) 

Potior,  273.  4;  262.  R.  4;  pattens,  w.  gen., 

213,  R.l,  (2.);  w.  inf..  271,  x.  3. 

Patiial  rouns,  100.2;  in  o,  genitive  of, 
69,  K.;— adjs..  104.  10;  128.  6,  (a.)\  ellipsis 
of  their  substantive,  205,  R.  7:  pronouns, 
180.  4. 

I'ntrocinor,  w.  dat..  223,  R.  2. 

Patronymics,  100,  1;  in  -es,  genit.  plur. 
\\>  um  instead  of  -arum,  43,  2;  in  as  and  is 
ii.-ed  as  adjs.,  205.  r.  11;  quantity  of  their 
rt-nult,  291.  4  and  5. 

J'rjMca,  ace.  of  degree,  2,32,  (3.) 

Paviifper,  its  meaning,  191.  II. 

Paulo,  w.  comparatives,  2.06,  R.  IG,  jiau- 
lum  abest  quin,  272,  n.  7. 

Pauper,  abl.  of,  113,  e.  2;  defective,  116, 
I,  (o.);  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  21.3,  r.  6,  (2.) 

Pai'ifiuS;  w.  genit..  213,  R.  1. 

Pavor  est  ne,  etc.,  262,  N.  3. 

Pecui,  ^■udii),  gvuit.  of,  67,  G.  3. 


Fetulmris,  222,  R.  2,  (a.) 

Per/es,  gender  of,  31,  2;  genit.  of,  73,  2; 
fOTpedites.  209.  R.  11,  (1.),  (6.) 

Pejero,  pr.,  285,  2,  E.  1. 

Pelagiis,  gender  of,  51 :  ace.  plur.  of,  54, 
5;  94. 

Pello,  171,  E.  1,  (6.) ;  251,  N. 

Pernio,  w.  genit.  of  value,  214;  w.  abl.  of 
price,  252,  r.  1. 

Pensi  and  pili  habere,  214,  R.  1. 

Pentameter  verse.  304,  2 ;  311 ;  312,  ix.,  x. 

Penthemimeris,  304.  5. 

Penult.  13;  quantity  of,  291;  of  proper 
names,  293. 

Per,  its  uses,  195.  R.  9;  247,  1,  R.  1;  w. 
the  means  when  a  person,  247,  3,  R.  4 :  ia 
adjurations,  279,  10,  (e.);  in  composition, 
196,1.,  10;  p^r  compounded  with  adjectives 
strengthens  their  meaning,  127,  2. 

Perceiving,  verbs  of,  their  construction, 
272. 

Percipio,  w.  ace.  and  inf..  272,  N.  1;  per- 
ceptum  habeo,  instead  of  perrepi,  274,  R.  4. 

Periontor,  w.  two  aocs.,  231,  K.  1. 

Perennis.  abl.  of,  113,  E.  1. 

Perdo,  w.  capitis,  217,  R.  3;  perdiium  ire, 
for  perdere,  276,  ll.,  R.2. 

Perrluirn,  for  perdam,  162,  1. 

Perfect  tense,  145,  IV. ;  definite  and  in- 
definite, 145,  IV.,  R. ;  old  form  in  sim,  162, 
9;  quantity  of  dis.syllabie  perfects,  284,  e.1. 
perfect  participles  translated  actively,  162, 
16;  both  actively  and  passively,  162,  17, 
(a.); — of  neuter  verbs.  162,  18;  of  imper- 
sonal verbs,  184,  R.  2;  the  perf.  subj.,  260, 
II.,  R.  1,  i3.);  in  the  connection  of  tenses, 
258;  signification  of  perf.  definite,  259,  R.  1, 
(2.),  (a.);  of  prf  indefinite,  ib..  (6.>— (rf.); 
perf.  subj.,  signification  of,  260,  ii.,  r.  1, 
(3.),  and  R.  4  and  6;  in  the  protasis.  261,  2 
and  R.  2  and  3;  263s  R- ;  perf.  subj.  for  im- 
perative. 267,  R.  2;  perf.  inf.,  how  used, 
268,  R.  1,  (a.);  perf.  participle,  274,  2  and 
N. ,  supplies  the  place  of  a  pres.  pass,  par- 
ticiple, 274,  R.  3,  (a.);  perf.  part,  of  a  pre- 
ceding verb  used  to  express  the  completioa 
of  an  action,  ib.,  (b.);  yi.  habeo,  274,  E.  4; 
Ml.  do,  red(/o,  euro.  etc..  ib. ;  supplies  the 
place  of  a  verbal  noun,  274,  R.  5;  used  in 
circumlocution  for  abl.  of  cause,  247,  R.  2, 
(6.);  neuter  perf.  pass,  participle  used  as 
the  subject  of  a  verb,  274,  b.  5,  (6.) 

Perfcio  «t,  273,  N.  2. 

Pergo.  constr.,  225,  IV. ;  w.  inf.,  271,  n.  1. 

Perhibeo,  2.30,  N.  1;  272,  n.  1,  and  b.  6; 
perhibeor,  210,  R.  3,  (3.);  w.  inf.,  271.  .\.  1. 

Periclitor.  capitis  or  capite,  217,  B.  3. 

Period,  280. 

Perinde,  191,  Til.  •,—ac  or  atqtie,  198,  3,  B. 

Periphni.sis.  323,2,  (4.) 

Periphrastic  conjugations,  162,  14  and  15. 

Peritus,  213,  R.  1,  and  R.  4;  275,  (2.); 
270,  R.  1;  w.  aU,  213,  R.  4,  (2.);  225,  in., 
R-  1,  (2.) 

Permisceo,  245,  n.,  2,  and  R.  1  and  2. 

Pennitto.'S,  i:  w.  part.  fut.  pass.,  274, 
R.  7;  w.  subj.  without  ut,  262,  R.  4. 

Perniuto,  2.52,  R.  5. 

Prrtwx,  penit.  of,  112,  2. 

Ferosus,  1S3,  1,  a. 
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Perpello,  273,  N.  4. 

Perpes,  in  geuit.  sing.,  112,  1;  115,  2. 

Persevern,  w.  inf.,  271,  N.  1. 

Personal  pronouns,  132,  4;  ellipsis  of  as 
Bubject-nominatives,  209,  R.  1;  expressed 
with  infinitive,  272,  N.4j — personal  termi- 
nations of  verbs,  147,  3. 

Per.'JOnification,  324,  31. 

Person  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  35,  2;  132, 
4;  of  a  verb,  147;  used  in  the  imperative, 
147,  2 ;  1st  and  2d  persons  used  indefinitely, 
209,  R.  7 ;  of  verbs  with  nominatives  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  209,  R.  12. 

Ptrspectum  habeo.,  instead  of  perspexi, 
274,  R.  4. 

PersiiculeOj  w.  dat.,  223,  N.,  §k);  hoc  jier- 
suadelur  mthi,  223,  N.,  {c.)f'^ersuasum 
viihi  habeo,  274,  R.  4. 

Perl(Bsum  est,  constr.,  229,  r.  6;  215,  (1.) 
and  N.  2. 

PerCineo,  ellipsis  of,  209,  R.  4. 

Peto,  constr.,  230,  b.  2;  231,  r.  4;  peto 
vt,  273,  y.i;  262,  k.  4. 

Pes  and  compds.,  genit.  of,  73,  E.  1;  112, 
1;  abl.  of,  113,  E.  2;  pr.,  284,  n.  1;  300, 
E.  2,  (6.) 

PA,  in  syllabication,  18,  2;  when  silent, 
12,  R. 

Phalecian  verse,  304,  2;  pentameter, 
312,  s. 

Piger,  declined,  106 ;  constr.,  222,  r.  4,  (2.) 

Piget,  w.  genit.,  215;  w.  ace,  229,  R.  6; 
participle  and  gerund  of,  184,  K.  3. 

Pili  habere,  etc.,  214,  R.  1. 

Place,  advs.  of,  191,  i. ;  192,  iir.;  genit. 
of,  221;  ace.  of,  237:  dat.  of,  237,  R.  3; 
place  where,  abl.  of,  254; — whence,  abl.  of, 
255;  through  which,  255,  2;  place  of  a  foot 
In  verse,  309,  n. 

Plants,  gender  of  their  names,  29. 

Plaudo,  change  of  aw  in  its  compds.,  189, 
N.  3. 

Plenty  or  want,  adjs.  of,  w.  abl.,  250. 

Phiius,-w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  e.  5,  (3.); 
250,2,  (1.) 

Pleonasm,  323,  2. 

-jilex,  adjs.  in,  abl.  of,  113,  e.  3;  how  de- 
clined, 121,  1. 

Pleriqne,  w.  genit.  plur.,  212,  R.  2,  (1.) 

Pluperfect  tense,  145,  v.;  old  form  in 
sem,  162,  9;  for  the  historical  perfect,  259, 
E.  1,(3.) 

Plural  number,  35,  1 ;  when  wanting,  95 ; 
nouns  only  plur.,  96;  plur.  of  Greek  nouns 
of  1st  decl.,  45,  2;  do.  of  2d  decl.,  54,  2;— 
nouns  used  for  singular,  98;  nos  for  ego, 
209,  B.7.  (ft-);  of  verbs  with  collective  nouns, 
209,  R.  11;  the  plur.  of  abstract  nouns,  95, 
R. ;  plur.  nouns  in  apposition  to  two  or 
more  nouns  in  the  singular,  204,  R.  5. 

Pliirimiim,  w.  genit.,  212,  R.  3;  plurimi 
and  plurimo  after  verbs  of  buying,  etc., 
214,  R.  1.  (1.),  and  R.  3,  N.  2;  plurimo,  abl. 
of  price,  252,  R.  3. 

Plus,  declined,  110;  w.  genit.,  212,  R.  3. 
N.  1,  (a.);  with  numerals,  etc.,  with  or 
without  7Ham,  256,  R.  6;  plus  for  magis, 
277,  R.  12;  -plure,  abl.  of  price,  252,  r.  3. 

Poiyna,  declined,  57. 

Poems,  gender  of  names  of,  29. 


Pcp.nitet,  w.  genit.,  215;  w.  subj.,  215,  R. ; 
w.  ace,  229,  k.  6;  participles  of,  184,  r.  3: 
w.  91/0^/,  273,  N.  6. 

Poesis,  declined,  86. 

Poetical  arrangement  of  words,  279,  3, 
(e.);  16,  N.  4. 

-politanus,  adjs.  in,  128,  6,  (?.) 

Pollens,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (4.); 
cf.  R.  4,  (1.) 

PolUceor.  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  N.  1. 

Polvptoton,  324,  23. 

Polysyndeton.  323,  2,  (2.) 

Pondn,  indeclinable,  94;  pondo  lihram  or 
libras,  211.  R.  6,  (4.);  236.  b.  7. 

Potto,  171,  E.  2;  230,  R.2;  241,  R.  5;  pr.. 
284,  R.2,  {<■.);  229,  r.  4.  1. 

Poscn.  w.  two  aces.,  231:  230.  r.  2;  w.  ut 
etc.,  273.  N.  4;  in  p.n.ss..  234,  i. 

Position  in  prosody.  283,  iv. 

Positive  degree,  122,  4. 

Posses,sive,  adjs.,  104;  pronouns,  139;  to 
what  equivalent,  132,  6;  how  used,  207, 
R.  36;  211,  R.  3:  ellipsis  of  when  reflexive, 
207,  R.  36:  used  for  subjective  and  posses- 
sive genit.,  211,  K.  3,  (*.),  and  R.  8,(3.),  (a.); 
for  objective  genit.,  211,  R.  3.  (c):  so  pos- 
sessive adjectives,  211.  R.  4,  and  R.  8,  (3), 
(6.) ;  mea,  tua,  etc.,  after  rejert  and  interest, 
219,  R.  1. 

Possldeo,  w.  perf.  pa-ss.  part.,  274,  r  4- 

Po.5.s'in«,  conjugated,  154.  k.  7;  with  su- 
perlatives, 127,  4:  w.  inf.,  271,  n.  1;  poce- 
rat,  the  iudic.  for  the  subj.,  259,  R.  3;  pos- 
Stan  for  possem,  259,  it.  4,  (2.) 

Post,  posti/uam,  etc.,  how  pronounced, 
8,  E.  4;  post,  its  case,  195,  4;  post  in  com- 
position, 196,  11;  197,  14;  constr.  of  verbsi 
compounded  with,  224;  with  concrete  offi- 
cial titles,  233,  B.  3;  w.  ace.  and  abl.  of 
time,  2.33.  R-  1 ;  cUip.^is  of,  235,  N.  3;  w.  abl." 
like  a  comparative,  256,  b.  16,  (3.) 

Pnstea  loci,  212,  R.  4,  n.  4. 

Postern,  defective,  ll5,  5;  compared,  125, 
4;  derivation,  130,  v. 

Posterior  and  postremiis,  instead  of  pos- 
terius  and  postreintmt.  205,  r.  15. 

Postr/iiatn  and  pnsten(piant.  w.  historical 
perfect  instead  of  pluperfect,  259,  R.  1,  (2.), 
(rf.) 

Posttilo,  w.  two  aces.,  231,  b.  1;  w.  ace. 
and  genit.,  217,  R.  1;  w.  de  or  the  simple 
abl.,  217,  R.  2;  w.  subj.,  without  ut,  262, 
R.  4. 

Potetis,  w.  genit.,  213.  R.  1,  (3.);  w.  in  or 
ad  and  ace,  212,  R.  4,  (2.) 

Potior,  w.  abl.,  245,  i.;  w.  ace,  245,  i., 
R.;  w.  genit.,  220,  (4.);  ;)o«(un(/«.s,  162,  20 ; 
273,  11.,  R.  1- 

Potis,  defective.  115.  5. 

Potiiis,  compared,  194,  4;  used  pleonasti- 
cally,  256.  R.  13. 

Poliis.  translated  actively,  162.  16. 

PrcF,  in  couiposition  w.  adjs.,  127,  2:  w. 
verbs,  197;  before  adjs.,  127,  6;  con.str- of 
verbs  compounded  with,  224;  prcB,  with 
comparatives,  127,  6;  256,  R.  13,  (6.) 

Prtrbeo,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  N.  1. 

Prtfcedo,  constr.,  233,  (3.),  and  w.;  224, 
R.  5. 

Prctcello,  prceeo,  etc.,  224,  8,  and  E.  6. 
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Praceps,  abl.  of,  113,  R.  2,  and  e.  1. 

Prfpcipio,  constr.,  223.  (1.),  (6.) 

Pro'cipito,  229,   R.  4,  1. 

PriBcipue,  prcesertitti.  etc.,  193,  ir.,  2. 

PrcBcurro^  constr.,  224,  8,  and  R.  5. 

Prcpdium,  ellipsis  of.  255,  e.  3. 

Frcpditus,  w.  abl.,  244. 

Prrrneste,  gender  of,  66.  E.,  and  29,  K. 

Prtpnoynen,  its  place,  279,  9.  (6.) 

Prrrpes,  genit.  sing,  of,  112,  1 ;  genit. 
plur.,  114,  E.  2. 

Prrrscribo,  w.  nt,  etc.,  273.  2,  N.  4. 

PrfBsens,  declined.  Ill;  abl.  of  113,  R.2. 

Prases,  gender  of,  30;  61,  2;  genit.  of, 
73,  E.  1. 

Pr(Psto,  233,  (3.),  and  N.;  230.  n.  1;  224, 
8,  and  B.  5;  256,  r.  16.  (8.); — prrfsto,  adv., 
■w.  dat.,  228,  1; — pmsto  sunt,  qui,  w.  subj., 
264,  6,  N.  1. 

Pro'stolor,  w.  dat.,  223,  R.  2,  N. ;  w.  ace, 

223.  (1.),  (a.) 

PrirUr,  w.  adjs.,  127,  6;  w.  comparatives, 
256,  R.  13,  (b.)\  as  an  adverb.  191,  lii. 

PriTUreo,  w.  quod,  273.  5,  (1.) 

PrtPterit,  constr.  of.  229,  R.  7. 

Pra-terqunm  quod.  277,  R.  16. 

PrfFterveko,  233,  (2.) 

PrcBvertor,  w.  dat.,  224,  8  and  R.  5. 

PrecoT,  w.  two  aces.,  231 ;  w.  ut,  273,  N.  4 ; 
VI  omitted,  262,  R.  4. 

Predicate,  201;  203; — predicate-nomina- 
tive, 210;  differing  in  number  from  the 
eubject-noniiiiative,  210,  R.  2;  instead  of 
dat.  of  the  end,  227,  R.  4;  after  what  verbs. 
210.  R.  3  and  4;  pred.  adjs.,  210.  r.  1 ;  after 
esse,  haberi,  judicari,  vidni.  etc.,  271.  N.2; 
— predicate-accusative,  210,  (6.);  dative, 
210.  (c);  abl.,  210.  (d.);  257.  r.  11. 

Prepositions,  195 — 197;  in  composition, 
196;  with  nouns,  103;  with  adjs.,  131,  11— 
13;  with  verbs,  196;  change  of  in  composi- 
tion, 103,  R.  2;  131,  R.  ;  196,  (a.);  insepara- 
ble, 196.  {b.);  w.  ace,  195,  4;  235;  w.  abl., 
195,  5;  241;  w.  ace.  and  abl.,  195,  6;  235, 
(2.) — (5.);  used  as  adverbs,  195,  R.  4;  how 
modified,  202,  ii..  r.  2;  verbs  compounded 
with,  w.  dat.,  224;  w.  ace,  233;  w.  abl., 
242;  compds.  of  ad,  con,  and  in,  with  ace. 

224,  r.  4;  repeated  after  compds.,  224,  r.  4; 
233,  R.  2;  how  interchanged,  ib. ;  compds. 
of  ad,  ante,  etc.,  with  neuter  verbs  of  mo- 
tion, 224,  R.  5;  233,  r.  1;  repetition  of 
prepositions,  2.33,  R.  2;  277,  ir..  3  and  4; 
prepositions  of  one  syllable,  pr..  285,  2,  n.  1, 
and  E.  5;  ellipsis  of,  2.32,  ^2.) ;  235,  r.  11. ; 
ellipsis  of  their  ca-se,  235,  R.  10 ;  their  place, 
279,  10 ;  quantity  of  di,  se  and  red,  285,  R. 
2  and  3;  put  after  their  case,  279,  10,  r., 
(/.) ;  repeated,  277,  ii.,  4. 

Pitseut  tense,  145,  i.;  a  principal  tense. 

258,  A.;  indicative  pres.  for  historical  perf., 

259,  R.  1,  a.);  for  the  fut.,  259,  R.  1,  (6.); 
for  imperf.  or  perf.  w.  dum,  259,  R.  1,  fc); 
subj.  pres.,  use  of,  260,  n.,  r.  1,  (1.);  used 
tc  soften  an  assertion,  260.  ii.,  R.  4;  to  ex- 
press a  wish,  command,  etc.,  260,  R.  6;  267, 
R.2;  imperative  pres.,  how  used,  145,  R.  3; 
267,  (1.);  infinitive  pres.,  how  used.  268, 
R.  1,  I'l.),  and  R.  3. ;  272.  r.  4  and  5;  par- 
ticiple pres.,  how  declined.  111,  R.  |  what  it 


denotes.  274,  2  and  y. ;  denoting  something 
about  to  be  done,  274,  R.  1 ;  also  a  purpose, 
274,  R.  2,  {a.];  and  a  state  or  condition, 
274,  R.  2.  (6.);  present  pass,  participle, 
how  supplied.  274,  r.  9. 

Preterites.  145.  x.  2;  258,  B. ;  preterites 
of  the  indicative  used  for  the  pluperfect 
subjunctive,  2.59.  R.  4.  (1.) 

Prctcritive  verbs,  183.  I. 

Pretii  and  pretio.  214,  R.  2,  n.  3;  ellipsis 
of.  2.52,  R.  3. 

Priapean  ver.se,  310.  ti. 

Price,  ablative  of,  252;  genitive  of  tanti, 
etc..  214,  R.  1. 

Pridie,  w.  genit.,  212,  r.  4,  n.  6;w.  ace, 
238,  1. 

Primus,  mediiis,  etc.,  how  tran.slated, 
205.  R.  17:  their  place,  279,  7;  prior,  pri- 
vuis,  for  prills,  prim II in.  205.  r.  15. 

Prinreps.  genit.  of.  112.2:  abl.  of,  113, 
E.  2;  115.  1.  (o.):  used  instead  of  anadverb 
of  time,  205.  R.  15. 

Principal  parts  of  a  verb,  151,  4; — propo- 
sitions. 201,  5; — parts  of  a  proposition,  202, 
5;  tenses,  2.55.  A. 

Principio,  abl.  of  time,  2.53,  n. 

Priiisquam.  with  what  mood,  263,  3. 

Privo,  w.  abl.,  251,  N. 

Pro,  constr.  of  verbs  compounded  with, 
224;  w.  abl.  for  predicate  nom..  210,  N.  3; 
for  predicate  ace,  230,  .\.  4;  in  composition, 
quantity  of.  285,  E.  5,  and  r.  7;  pro  nihilo 
duco,  etc..  214,  R.  2,  n.  2;  pro  eo  and  pro- 
inde  ac.  198,  3,  R. 

Prodivis,  222,  B.  4,  (2.) ;  276,  in.,  R.  1. 

Prncid,  w.  abl..  195,  R.  3;  241.  r.  2. 

Prodisiis.  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (2.); 
w.  in.  213,  R.  4,  (2.) 

Prodo,  w.  ace  and  inf.,  272,  N.  1,  and 
R.  6. 

Proditur,  constr.,  271,  R.  2. 

Projiciacor,  w.  two  datives,  227.  R.  1. 

Prohibeo,  251,  R.2;  w.  quominus,  262,  r. 
11;  273, 4;  w.  genit.,  220, 2;  w.  abl.,  251,  n.; 
w.  dat.  or  abl.,  224,  r.  2;  w.  ace  and  inf., 
272.  r.  6. 

Proinde,  adv.,  191,  ill.;  proinde  ac,  198, 
3,  R. 

Prolepsis,  323,  1,  (6.)  and  (4.) 

Promitlo,  constr..  272,  u.4;  217,  R.  3,  (c.) 

Pronouns.  132—139;  simple,  132,  2j 
neuter  w.  genit.,  212,  r.  3,  .N.  1. 

Pronominal  adjs.,  139,  5. 

Pronunciation  of  I^atiu,  6. 

Promts,  constr..  222.  r.  4.  (2.) 

Prnpe  est,  w.  ut  and  the  subj.,  262,  r.  3, 

N.  1. 

Proper  nouns,  26,  2 ;  found  only  in  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  decls.,  40,  9. 

Propero,  w.  inf.,  271,  N.  1. 

Propinquo.  225.  R-  2. 

Propinquus,  w.  the  dat.  or  genit.,  222, 
R.  2, (a.) 

Propior.  how  compared,  126,  1;  propior 
and  proximiis  W.  dat.,  222,  R.  1;  w.  ace, 
222,  R.  5;  238.1;  instead  of  propiiis,  prox- 
ime,  205,  R.  15;  proximum  est,  w.  ut  and 
the  subj..  262.  r.  3,  N.  1. 

Propius  and  proxijne,  constr.,  228,  1, 
and  R. 
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Proportional,  adjs.,  121,  2. 

Proposition,  201,  1;  analysis  of,  281. 

Proprius,  constr.,  222,  R.  2,  (a.) 

Prorumpo,  constr.,  226,  R.  4,  1. 

Prosodiac  verse,  304,  2. 

Prosody,  282—321 ;  Bgures  of,  305—307. 

Prosopopoeia,  824,  34. 

Prospir' a.utX  prosperus,  105,  N. ;  w.  genit. 
orabl..  213,  b.  5,  (2.) 

Prosthesis,  322,  1. 

Prostn,  w.  abl.  of  price,  252,  R.  1. 

Proxum,  154,  b.  6. 

Provideo,  constr..  223,  (1.),  (a.) 

Protasis  and  apodosis,  261 ;  import  of  the 
different  tenses  in  the  protasis  and  apodo- 
sis. 261,  1  and  2. 

Providiis,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1,  (3.) 

PruJens,  w.  genit.,  223,  R.  1,  (8.) 

Ps,  initial,  12,  h.  ; — ps,  nouns  in,  genit. 
of,  77,  2,(1.) 

-pse^  enclitic,  135,  R.  3. 

Pt,  initial,  12,  r. 

-pte,  enclitic,  133,  R.  2;  1.39. 

Piibfs  and  impuhes,  genit.  of,  112,  1 ;  abl. 
of,  113,  E.  2;  115,  1,  (a.) 

Pallet,  w.  genit.,  215;  w.  inf.,  215;  w. 
ace,  229,  B.  6;  w.  perf  inf.,  268,  R.  2;  w. 
sup.  in  u,  276,  iii.,  k.  2;  participle  in  clus, 
and  gerund  of,  184,  R.  3. 

Piier,  instead  of  in  pueritia,  253,  r.  6. 

Pueritia,  how  used  in  the  abl.,  253,  N.  1. 

Pi(gna,  for  in  piigna,  253,  N.  1;  pugnam 
pugnare,  232,  (1.) 

Piignatur,  conjugated,  184,  2.  (b.) 

Piilchre,  instead  of  abl.  of  price,  252,  R.  3. 

Punctuation,  5. 

Punio,  constr.,  217,  R.  5. 

Punishment,  constr.  of  words  denoting, 
217,  R.  3. 

Purgo,  w.  genit.,  217,  R.  1;  220,  2;  w. 
abl  ,  251,  N. 

Purpose,  denoted  by  itt,  etc.,  with  the 
subj.,  262;  by  participles,  274,  2,  R.  2,  6 
and  7;  by  inf.,  271;  273,  n.  4,  (6.);  by 
gerund,  275,  iii.,  k.  2,  and  (1.),  (2.);  by 
supine  in  -«»z,  276,  ii. 

Punts,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  r.  5,  (3.); 
cf.  251,  N. 

-pus,  Greek  nouns  in,  genit.  of,  76,  e.  5. 

Futo,  w.  genit.  of  value,  214;  w.  abl.  of 
price,  252,  u.  1;  w.  two  aces.,  230,  n.  1, 
and  N.  4;  w.  ace.  and  inf ,  272.  n.  1;  puta- 
rei,260,  ii.,  r.  2;  putor,2lQ,  r.  3,(3.),  (c); 
w.  inf.,  271,  N.  1. 

Q- 

Qu  before  s  in  verbal  roots,  171,  1 

Qua,  adverbial  correlative,  191,  R.  1. 

Qua — qua,  for  et — et,  277,  R-  8. 

Q««''o,  constr.,  231,  r.  4;  poet.  w.  inf., 
271,  N.  3. 

Qu<eso,  183,  7;  constr.,  262,  r.  4. 

Qualis,  139,  5,  (3.);  w.  comparatives,  256, 
K.  10,  (i.) 

Qualisqualis  or  qualiscumque,  139,  5; 
207,  R.  29. 

Qualis— talis,  206,  (16.) 

Quani,  w.  comp.aratives,  256 ;  w.  the  su- 
perlative, with  or  witliout  possum,  127,  4; 
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ellipsis  of  after  plus,  minus,  amplius,  etc., 
256,  R.  C  and  7;  quajii  qui  and  superlative 
after  <a/H,  206,  (21.);  quam  pro,  w.  compar- 
atives, 256,  R.  11;  quam  non,  277,  h.  14; 
quam  and  a  verb  after  ante  and  post,  253, 
R.  1,  N.  3;  quam  qui,  w.  comparatives  and 
the  subjunctive,  264,  4. 

Quainquam,  peculiar  use  of,  198,  4,  R. ; 
constr.,  263,  2,  (4.);  used  to  connect  an 
abl.  absolute,  257,  R.  10. 

Quamvis,  constr.,  263,  2,  and  (2.),  (3.) 
Quando.  quando-qiiidein,  198,  7,  R.,  (h.) 
Quantity,  adjs.  of,  104,  4 ;  w.  genit.,  212, 
R.  3,  N.  1;  after  sum  and  verbs  of  valuing, 
214;  adverbs  of,  w.  genit.,  212,  R.  4. 

Quantity,  in  prosody,  13,  1 ;  marks  of, 
5,  1;  general  rules  of,  13;  283;  special  rules 
of,  284;  of  penults,  291;  of  antepenults, 
292;  of  penults  of  proper  names,  293;  of 
final  syllables,  294—301 ;  of  final  vowels, 
294—298 ;  of  final  consonants,  299 ;  of  de- 
rivative words,  284;  of  compound  words, 
285;  of  increments,  286—290;  of  Greek 
words,  283,  E.  6. 

Quantus,  pronom.  adj.,  139,  5,  (3.); 
quanlus  for  quam,  with  posse  and  superla- 
tives, 127,  N.  1;  constr.,  206,  (16.);  quanta, 
w.  comparatives,  256,  R.  16;  quantum,  w. 
genit.,  212,  r.  3,  n.  1;  in  ace.  of  degree, 

231,  R.  5;  232,  (3.);  266,  b.  16,  n.;  quan- 
tum possum,  w.  indicative,  264,  3  Jin-i 
quantus — tantus,  206,  (16.) 

Qunntuscumque,  qunnlusquantus,  quan- 
tuluscumque,  139,  5,  (3.);  w.  indicative,  259, 
R.  4,  (3.);  quanticmnque,  207,  R.  29. 

Quasi,  w.subj.,  263,  2. 

Qi<a<  10,  constr.,  229,  R.  4,1;  how  changed 
in  its  compds.,  189,  N.  3. 

-(/uf,  its  use,  198,1,  R.,  (a.);  que — et,  et 
— que,  que — que,  198,  B.,  (e.);  its  place, 
279  3,  (c.) 

Queis  and  quis,  for  quibus,  136,  B.  2. 

(^Heo,  how  conjugated.  182,  N.;  w.  inf., 
271,  N.  3. 

Queror,  w.  ace,  232,  N.  1;  w.  quod,  273, 
N.  6. 

Qui,  declined,  136;  qui  in  abl.,  136,  b.  1; 
137,  R.  2 ;  interrogative,  137 ;  difference  be- 
tween qui  and  quis,  137,  1 ;  person  of  qui, 
209,  R.  6;  w.  subj.,  264;  when  translated 
like  a  demonstrative,  206,(17.);  with  sum 
instead  of  pro,  206,  (18.);  quicum,  when 
used,  136,  K..ljin.;  qui  vera,  qrii  autem, 
280,  ui.,  (3.);  ex  quo,  foi  postquam.,  253, 
N.  4. 

Quia,  quod,  and  quoniam,  198,  7,  r.,  (6.) 

Quicqiie  and  quicQuam,  138,  3,  (a.) 

Quicquid,    136,    R.    4;    ace.    of  degree, 

232,  (3.) 

Quicumque,  how  declined,  136,  3;  how 
used,  207,  b.  29;  w.  indie,  259,  r.  4,  (3.); 
for  umnis,  quivis,  or  quilibet,  207,  R.  29. 

Quid,  137;  w.  genit.,  212,  k.  3,  N.  1, 
(a.);  ace.  of  degree,  231,  R.  5,  (a.);  232, 
(3.) ;  quid  ?  why  ?  235,  k.  11 ;  quid  sibi  vult  f 
228,  N.,  (b.);  quid  est  quod  !  w.  subj.,  261, 
7,  N.  2;  qutd  est  cur  ?elc.,  264,  7,  N.  3;  quid 
aliud  quam?  209,  B.  4;  quid?  quid  vera? 
quid  igitur?  quid  ergo?  quid  enim?  quid 
viulta  ?  quid  plura  ?  229,  R.  3,  2. 
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Quidam.  bow  deelined,  L3S.  5 ;  hov  n«ed. 
2f;7.  fc-33. 

Quidem.  iU  meaniag,  Idl,  b~  4 ;  its  place, 
2T&,  2.  (rf.) 

Quilib-u,  how  decUaed^  138,  5 ;  bov  used, 
2f/7.  ».  34. 

(iuifi  and  compdc.,  gender.  61. 1 ;  genit., 
73.  4.»6. 

Qian.  19^.  8;  w.  rolg..  262.  ».  10;  tor  a 
relative  with  non,  ib..  1  and  s.  6;  for  u< 
n<>n.  ib..  2;  aft«T  n^tm  duKUo,  tic.,  quin? 
wbj  not?  w.  indie.,  ib.,  x.  9. 

C^uippe.  19*.  7,  R.,  (6.);  qnppt  qui,  w. 
Babj,.2«,  8.  '2.) 

Qaippiam.  1,38.  3,  (a.) 

Ouiijui,  Wt.  R.  4. 

(tuiru.  genit.  Ad%.,1L,  e.4;  genit.  plnr.. 
83,  II.,  3i 

Quu,  deelinftd.  137:  difference  of  yuM 
aod  yitt,  137,  1 ;  between  yuu  and  vUt.  iXL 
B.  2,  ?i.  1;  '^ijft»t'/uj?  w.  guhjj..2^^.8.  (2.j; 
between  yuw  and  cUuptu.  '2fJ'.  e.  30,  '6.) 

Ouiinam,  rptinam.  bf/w  itrAinnA.  137.  2. 

^airpiam.  how  declinsd.  13%.  3:  how 
iwed-  2>l7,  a.  30;  '{uiypiam.  w.  genit.,  212. 
»-  3   5. 1. 

(^iiiffuam.  how  iecVmeA..  138.  3:  how 
tuted.  2f./7.  ».  31;  iparrjuarn.  and  'lui'lrptnm, 
■m.  genit..  212.  a.  3;  ace.  of  degree,  231, 
».  .5,'(a.K  232.  (-3.) 

dljiv/M,  bow  d^MwA.  138.  3:  how  lucd, 
2f/7,  a.  aO;  with  plur.  verb.  2fX>.  E.  11.  '4., ; 
iti  place.  279.  14;  w.  a  nuperlatiTe,  2r/7,  fc. 
K.  it'-):  in  apposition,  2'^>4,  it.  10. 

Qut*vu<'«.  declined,  1%,  4 :  it«  nae.  207. 
a.  'id :  diBerence  between  r/uii^/uif  and  y«t- 
euTTUfue,  207,  a.  29:  w.  indie.  K«»,  r.  4,  '3.y 

Quivi*.  how  dtcHaed,  138,  o ;  bow  iwed. 
207.  R.  34. 

</iw,  the  wrrrelatiTe  adr..  191.  b.  1;  '/""? 
w.  a  coDiparatire.  2^;^;.  E.  16.  (2.):  for  irf  ^o, 
w.  tubj..  202,  B.  9;  as  adr,  of  place,  w.  gen- 
itive. 212,  E.4,  S.2.  'h.)-.  quo  mini  hani 
rem.  209,  e.  4;  228.  r.  -S:  ?(«>  kwim,  2SJ, 
B.  11.  S. ;  qu/j  nf..  'JfjS.  a.  .^. 

Qu^,<ul,  w.  Bubj.,  263.  4;  w.  <;'uj,  212,  a. 
4.  .-..5- 

Claorum,  ijixacum,  etc.,  instead  of  cum 
quo.  etc..  241,  a.  1. 

Quod.  c-aa«al  conj.,  198,  7:  eonirtructk>n 
of,  273,-5:  refers  to  past  time,  273,  (6.): 
w.  suhg.  (A dico.  puto,  etc..  2W.  3.  a. ;  yiM^/ 
s/riam.  etc..  2fA.  2:  '/'/''/'/.  referring  to  a 
pre^.edirjg  etateinent.  2f.^.  (14):  273.  *;.  ('».j; 
w.  irenit.,  212.  a.  'i:  before  »i.  nui,  etc., 
206.'  14):  a«  a«c.  of  dejrree.  232.    3.) 

Qu/jjuf.  and  yu«<,  for  cu/ui  and  cut,  1^3, 

Qut/qw!  and  ttlam,  diSerenc«  between, 
186.  1,  a..  ('A):  place  of  yi/o^u^.  279.  3,  (</.) 

Ouet.  indecl..  U.S.  4:  interrojatiTe.  121, 
6;  139,  -5.  (3.);  con«tr..  2f/6,  'W/:  yu««  J«n<, 
yttj.'  2^)4,  7,  s.  2;  f/w>U/u/jt,  w.  indie.,  2.v9, 
B.4,   3./ 

Quoteni  and  ifvrilw,.  interrogatife,  121,5. 

Qu«(i«4,  int«rrog.  a/lT..  121.  -o. 

C^aotui-'p/in'pif.  it»  meariing.  2''j7,  a.  35,''i.) 

•^tfum,  correlative '/f  fur/),  191,  a.  7;  in- 
stead of  fKjtUpt/irn.  '2iJi.  X.  4:  —  CODJ.,  198. 
10;  eonatr  .  203;  -O;  and  a.  1—4. 


.R.  before  J  in  root«  of  nouns.  56.  a.  1 ; 
noun=  in  r,  genitive  of.  70,  71 ;  changed  to 
I  before  i  and  <,  171,  3;  r  final,  quantity 
of,  299.  2. 

Rapio.  w.  dat.  or  abl.,  224.  a.  2. 

Rarum  (St.  ut.  262,  a.  3.  s^  3. 

RnjtTvm.  plur.  rmtri  or  raxtra.  92,  5. 

Halio.  w.  genit.  of  gerund?,  27.5,  III.,  a.  1, 
'1.,;  ratirme,  as  abl.  of  manner,  without 
a/tT).  247,  2. 

Haiuni  fit.  ia.  262,  a.  3,  s.  2;  roiuwi, 
pr..  2S4,  E.  1.  (2.; 

-r«  in  2d  p^Ttoa  sing,  of  paseire  rmce, 
162.  3. 

/t»  or  Tfd,  inseparable  prep.,  196,  (6.); 
197,  18;  quantity  of,  285,  a.  3,  (a.) 

Keapte.  13-5,  a.  3. 

Htxf.nx.  abl.  of,  113,  e.  2  and  a.  1;  also 
adrerii.  192,4.    'y.) 

Hfc^.tio.  comtT.,  233.  a.  2.  y. 

lUringoT.  w.  ace.  234.  R.  1. 

Rerordor.  w.  genit.  or  ace.  216:  w.  pre*, 
inf.,  268.  a.  1:  w.  aoc.  and  inf..  272.  x.  1. 

li/'ctf.  instead  of  abl.  of  prire.  2.52.  e.  3. 

Beckoning.  Koman  ino<le  of.  326,  327. 

Herlum  f-u.  ut.  262,  e.  3.  s.  3. 

Hfrufo  iptin.  and  '/uominus.  'IfH.  ».  7and 
a.  11 ;  w.  n<,  271,  a.  1;  w.  inf..  ib.,  3C.,  and 
271.  Ti.  1. 

Hf.ddo,  w.  two  aco!..  230,  ."».  1 ;  paw.  210, 
a.  3.  '3  ,  '*.);  w.  perf.  paaa.  part.,  274,  b.4. 

HnloUfi,  w.  ace.  232.   2.) 

Redundant  noanf-,99:  adjs..  116:  109.  .i. ; 
111.  .•».;  verbs.  18.5. 

Jifditiulo.  w.  abl.,  2.50,  2.  '2.) 

Keduplication,  163.  R- :  of  componnJ 
verb*.  163.  e.  1:  of  verbs  of  let  conj.,  165. 
E.  2;  of  2<1  conj..  168.  .x.  2:  of  3d  conj., 
171.  E.  1.  (<..):  quantity  of.  284,  E.  2. 

Reff.ro.  w.  ace.  and  inf,  272,  5.  1. 

Rffert  7^.TiA  intertu,  w.  genit.,  214 :  219; 
w.  the  adj.  pronouns  mea,  etc.,  219,  B.  1; 
w.  o//.  etc..  219,  B.  3;  r«/e/i.  pr..  285,  E.  8- 

h'ffrtuf,  w.  genit.  Or  abl..  213.  B.  5.  i8.; 

Eefiexive  pronouns,  132.  4:  139,  a.  2; 
how  u.«^.  &^/8 :  for  demonstratives.  208, 
(6.):  ellipsis  of.  229,  b.  4;  io  oratio  obliqoa, 
266.  B.  3. 

Rf.ff/rmi/lo,  w.  inf..  271.  ?c.  1. 

lif^nn.  w.  genit..  220.  4. 

Rflfnum,  likiliixid.  46. 

R/^eo.  totiiiipiUA.  158. 

Relative  a/lj«..  l')4.  13;  139.  E. ;  govem- 
Dient  of  213.  ».  1 :  222. 3 :  adverbi<.  w.  subj., 
eipres-irig  a  purpo»se.  264,  5.  B.  2;  used  in- 
definitely, w.  Kubj..  264.  a.  3. 

Relative  pronouns.  L36;  agreement  of, 
206.  a.  19:  ellip»i>i  of.  2rj6.  (5.j;  in  the  ca^e 
of  the  antece<ient.  2<»6.  (6.),  (a.):  referring 
to  nouns  of  di/ferent  genders,  2^J<^.  (9.^ : — to 
a  prop'/tifion.  2(^i6,  (13.;;  agreeing  with  a 
noun  irnplie<l,  2'j6.  (11):  number  and  gen- 
der of,  wfien  referring  to  two  or  more 
nouns.  2CJ6.  (15); — relative  clauxea  used  at 
circumlocutions  and  to  express  the  English 
'so  qalle'l.'  2fj6,  (19):  relative  a/Jverl/S  for 
relative  pronouns.  2fl(i.  '20,;  ttie  n-Utivo 
adjs.  '/!/<'(,  quuntut,  etc.,  conttructi<>u  of, 
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206,  (16);  qui  with  wm,  instead  oi  pro, 
206,  (18);  person  of,  209,  r.  6;  206,  r.  19;— 
w.  subj.,  264;  their  place,  279, 13;  280,  in., 
(2.);  relatives  as  connectives,  280,  iii.,  (1.) ; 
198,  II. 

Kesolving,  verbs  of,  273,  1,  (a.) 

Relinquo,  w.  two  datives,  227,  R.  1 ;  w. 
part,  in  dux,  274,  r.  7;  relinquitur,  w.  ut 
and  the  subj.,  262,  r.  3,  n.  1. 

Reliqua,  ace,  234,  n.,  a.  3;  reliquum  est 
ut,  262,  R.  3. 

Rerniniscor,  constr.,  216. 

Remitto,  229,  r.4,  1. 

Removing,  verbs  of,  w.  abl.,  251. 

Remuneror,  w.  abl.,  249,  i.,  R.  1. 

Renuncio,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  n.  1;  pass., 
210,  R.  3,  (3.).  (ft.) 

Repeated  words,  their  place,  279,  4. 
■  Repeiu,  abl.  of,  113,  E.3. 

Reperio,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  N.  1 ; — repe- 
rior,  210,  R.  3,  (3.),  (c);  271,  R.  2;—rfpen. 
untur,  qui,  w.  subj.,  2(54,  6. 

Repo,  constr.  of  compds.  of,  233,  (3.),  n. 

Repono,  241,  R.  5. 

Rtposco,  w.  two  aces. J  231,  R.  1. 

Repugno,  with  quovmius  or  ne,  262,  R.  11. 

Res,  declined,  90;  use  of,  205,  R.  7,  (2.), 
N.  1. 

Reses,  genit.  sing,  of,  112, 1 ;  defective, 
115,  2. 

Resipio.  w.  ace,  232,  (2.) 

Responsives,  case  of,  204,  R.  11. 

Respublica,  declined,  91. 

Restat,  ut,  262,  R.  3,  N.  1. 

Rete,  abl.  of,  82,  E.  1,  (6.) 

Retractn,  constr..  229,  R.4,  1. 

Reus,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1,  (3.) ;  reum  agere 
or  facere,  w.  genit.,  217,  R.  1. 

Rhetoric,  figures  of,  324. 

RJius,  genit.  of,  76,  E.  3;  ace.  of,  80,  II. 

Rhythm,  308,  (1.) 

Ri<leo,  w.  ace,  232,  n.  1. 

-rimus,  -ritis,  quantity  of,  290,  E.,  (1.),  4. 

-rimus,  superlatives  in,  125,  1. 

Rilu,  as  abl.  of  manner  without  cum, 
247.  2. 

Rivers,  gender  of  names  of,  28. 

•rix,  verbals  in,  102,  6,  (a.)  See  tor  and 
trix. 

Rogo,  w.  two  aces.,  231,  r.  1;  w.  ut,  273, 
N.  4;  274,  R.  7;  without  ut,  262,  r.  4; 
constr.  in  pass.,  234,  i. 

Roman  day,  326,  1 ; — hour,  ib. ; — month, 
326,  2;— names  of  the  months,  326,  2,  (1); 
—calendar  table  of,  326,  2,(6),  p.369.— 
week,  326,  2,  (10);  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  ib. ; — year,  how  designated.  326,  2, 
(11) ;— money ,  weights  and  measures,  327 ; — 
tables  of  weights,  etc.,  327,  pp.  370 — 373; — 
coins,  .327,  p.  371; — interest,  how  comput- 
ed, ib. 

Root  or  crude  form  of  words  inflected, 
what  and  how  found,  40,  10;  formation  of 
nominative  sing,  from  in  3d  decl.,  56,  i. 
and  II. 

Roots  of  verbs,  150;  general,  150,  1; 
special,  150,  2;  second  and  third,  how 
formed,  150,  3  and  4;  third,  how  determin- 
ed when  there  is  no  supine,  151,  N. ;  first, 
its    derivatives,    151,    1;   irregularities    in 


tenses  formed  from,  162,  1 — 6;  second,  do., 
151,  2;  irregularities  in  tenses  formed  from, 
162,  7 — 10;  third,  do.,  151,  3;  second  and 
third,  formation  of,  1st  conj.,  1(54 — 166;  2d 
conj.,  167—170;  3d  conj.,  171—174;  4th 
conj.,  175 — 177;  second  and  third  irregu- 
lar, 1st  conj.,  165;  2d  conj.,  168;  4th  conj., 
176. 

-rs,  nouns  in,  genitive  sing,  of,  77,  2,  (2.) ; 
genit.  plur.  of,  83,  ii.,  4. 

Rui/is,  213,  R.  1,  aud  r.  4,  (2.);  275,  in., 
R.  1,  (2.) 

Rupes,  declined,  57. 

Rus,  construed  like  names  of  towns,  in 
ace,  237,  R.  4;  in  abl.,  254;  255;  cf.  82, 
E.  5,  (6.);  rure,  not  ruri  with  an  adj.,  255, 
R.  1. 

-rus.  participle  in,  how  declined,  105, 
R.  2;  its  signification,  162.  14;  274,  2,  R.  6; 
with  sini  and  essem  serving  as  future  sub- 
junctives, 162,  R.  3;  with  esse  and  fuisse, 
162,  14,  R.  3;  268,  r.  4;  genitive  plur.  of, 
162,  19;  denotes  intention,  274,  r.  6;  used 
for  an  English  clause  connected  by  'since, 
when,'  etc.,  ib. ;  as  an  apodosis,  ib. 

Rutum,  pr.,  284,  e.  1,  i2.) 

S. 

S,  sound  of,  11 ;  added  to  some  roots  of 
nouns  of  3d  decl.,  56,  I.;  added  to  roots  of 
verbs  ending  in  a  consonant,  171 ;  used  in- 
stead oft  in  the  3d  root  of  some  verbs,  171, 
E.  5;  inserted  in  some  verbals,  102,  5,  (A.); 
i  preceded  by  a  consonant,  nouns  in,  gen- 
der of,  62 ;  64 ;  genit.  of,  77 ;  final,  elided, 
305,  2. 

Sacer,  w.  genit.  or  dat.,  222,  R.  2,  (a.) 

Sacerdos,  gender  of,  30;  61,  3. 

Strpe,  comparison  of,  194,  6. 

Sal,  82,  E.  1,  (b.),  and  66,  k.  ;  96, 9 ;  pr., 
284,  N.  1. 

Salio,  constr.  of  compds.  of,  233,  (3.),  n. 

Saltern,  193,  II.,  3. 

Saluto,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  N.  1;  salutor, 
w.  two  nominatives,  210,  R.  3,  (3.) 

Salve,  183,  9. 

Samnis,  genit.  sing.,  74,  E.  4;  genit. 
plur.,  83,  II.,  5. 

Sapio,  w.  ace,  2.32,  (2.) 

Sapphic  verse,  304,  2;  315,  ii. 

Sat,  indecl.,  115,  4;  satis,  w.  genit.,  212, 
R.  4;  satis  esse,  w.  dat.  of  gerund,  275,  in., 
R.  2,  (1);  satis  habeo,  and  satis  mihi  est, 
w.  perf.  infin.,  268,  R.  2;  satis  erat,  indie, 
instead  of  subj.,  259,  r.  3;  degrees  of  com- 
parison, 126,  4. 

Satago,  w.  genit..  215,  (2.) 

Satelles.  gender  of,  30;  61.  2. 

Satiatiis,  w.  abl.  or  genit.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.) 

Satisdo,  w.  damni  infecti,  217,  R.  3,  (c); 
w.  dat.,  225, 1. 

Satisfacio,  w.  dat.,  225,  I. 

Saturn,  pr.,  284,  E.  1.  2. 

Saturnalibus,  for  ludis  Saturnalibus,  253, 

N.  1. 

Satur,  how  declined,  105,  B.  1 ;  w.  genit. 
or  abl.,  213,  k.  5,(3.) 

Saturo.  w.  abl.,  249,  I.,  K.  1;  w.  genit. 
poet.,  220,  3. 
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Satu.i,  w.  ab!.,  246. 

Saying,  verbs  of,  constr.,  272;  ellipsis  of, 
270,  R.  2,  (6.)  and  3;  implied,  273,  3,  (6.); 
used  in  the  passive,  272.  R.  6. 
Scanilo,  compds.  of,  233,  (3.),  N. 

Scanning,  304,  6. 

Scateo,  w.  abl.,  250,  2,  (2.),  R.  1;  with 
genit.  poet.,  220,  3. 

Scazou,  314,  It. 
Sciili,  pr.,  284,  E.  1,  (1.) 
Scilicet,  198,  7,  R.,  (a.) 
Scio,  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,   a.  1;  scito. 
162,4. 

Scitor  and  sciscitor,  constr.,  231,  R.  4. 

-SCO,  verbs  in,  187,  ii.,  2;  drop  sc  in  2d 
and  3d  root  before  t,  171,  e.  6. 

Scribo,  273,  2,  (c);  w.  two  aces  ,  230,  N. 
1;  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  n.  1,  and  r.  6;  in 
pass.  w.  predicate  nominative,  210,  k.  8, 
(3);  scribit,  w.  pres.  inf.  instead  of  perf., 
268,  E.  1,  (a.) 

Se,  inseparable  prep.,  196,  (b.) 

Se,  w.  inter,  208,  5.    See  sui. 

Secerno,  251,  N.,  and  R.  2,  N. 

Sccus,  for  sexus,  88,  1 ;  94 ;  211,  r.  6,  (4.) 
230,  R.  6:  adv.,  191,  iii. ;  w.  aee.,  195,  r.  3, 

Serf,  198,9,  K.,  (a.);  its  place,  279,  3,  [a.)\ 
sed,  sed  quod,  sed  quia,  262,  r.  9 ;  sed,  sed 
tamen,  278,  r.  10;  sed  et,  198,  1,  (rf.) 

Sedeo,  210,  R.  3,  (2.);  compds.  of,  233, 
(3),  N. 

Sedile,  declined,  57. 

Sedo,  constr.,  229.  R.  4,  1. 

-sem,  old  termination  of  plup.  indie,  ac- 
tive, 162,  9. 

Semi-deponent  verbs,  142,  2. 

Senarius.  304,  2;  Iambic,  314. 

Senex,  its  degrees  of  comparison,  126,  4; 
gender  of,  65,  2;  genitive  of,  78,  2.  (2); 
abl.  of,  113,  E.  2;  115,  1;  for  in  senectute, 
253,  B.  6. 

Sentences,  200;  analysis  of,  281. 

Sentiments  of  another,  in  dependent 
clauses,  266,  3. 

Sentio,  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  N.  1. 

Separating,  verbs  of,  w.  abl.,  251. 

Separo,  w.  abl.,  251,  N. 

Sequitur,  constr.  262,  r.  3,  n.  1. 

-sere,  future  infiu.  in,  162.  10. 

Hereno,  scil.  calo.  257,  R.  9,  (2.) 

Sernio,  declined,  57. 

Serpens,  gender  of.  64,  3. 

Sese,  intensive,  133,  R.  2. 

Servitutem  servire,  232,  (1.) 

Sestertius,  its  value.  327,  R.  2,  {b.) ;  how 
denoted,  ib. ;  mode  of  reckoning,  ib. ;  ses- 
tertiiun,  ib.,  b.  5 — 7. 

Sen,  or  sive,  198,  2,  b.,  (c.) 

Ships,  gender  of  their  names,  29. 

Short  syllable,  282,  2. 

Showing,  verbs  of,  constr.,  272,  b.  6. 

Si,  how  pronounced,  11,  E.  1. 

-si  or  -sin,  Greek  datives  in,  84. 

Si,  conj.,  198,  5;  si  for  num,  198,  11,  R., 
(«.);  Si  minus,  sin  minus  or  sin  aliter,  198, 
5,  p.,  (6.);  277,  b.  14;  ellip.'<is  of  in  the 
protasis,  261,  b.  1;  .^t  with  the  imperfect 
Bubj.,  instead  of  the  pluperfect,  261,  R.  5; 
si  nihil  aliud,  209,  R.  4  ;  si  quisquam  and  si 
uUus,  207,  H.  30,  (t.)  J  si  non,  262,  r.  5. 


Sibi  suo,  228,  N.,  (a.) 

Sic,  191,  R.  5;  277,  r.  12,  (a.);  pleonas- 
tically,  20i,  R.  22. 

Sicuti,  w.  subj.,  263,  2,  (1.) 

Significant  word,  in  a  proposition,  279, 
2,  (e.) 

Sie>n,  sies,  etc.,  154,  R.  4. 

Silentio  prrrterire  or  facere  aliquid,  with- 
out cum,  247,  2. 

Sileo,  w.  ace,  232.  n.  1 ;  pres.,  234,  iii. 

Silver  age  of  Roman  literature,  329,  3. 

-sim,  old  termination  of  perfect  indie, 
active.  162.  9. 

Similar  constructions,  278,  N.  1  and  2. 

Simile,  324,  30. 

Similis,  w.  genit.  or  dat.,  222,  R.  2,  {a.); 
w.  dat.  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  222,  b.  7; 
similes,  w.  inter. ^  222,  R.  4,  (4.);  w.  ac  and 
atque,  222,  r.  7,  Jin. 

Simple,  subject.  202,  2 ;— predicate,  203, 
2; — sentences,  201,  10. 

Sittiul,  w.  abl.,  195,  r.  3;  241,  r.  2; 
simul — simul,  277,  R.  8. 

Sin,  198,  5;  its  place,  279,  3,  (a.);  sin 
minus,  277,  R.  14. 

Singular  number,  35,  1;  sing,  for  plur., 
209,  R.  11,  1,  (i.) 

Sing-ulare  est  vt,  262,  R.  3,  N.  3. 

Singuli,  119. 

5(710,273,4;  262,  r.  4. 

Siquidem,  198,  7,  R.,  (b.) 
Siquis,   how   declined,   138,   2;  siquis  and 
siquid,  how  used,  138,  2,  (a.)  and  (6.);  207, 
R.  29;  si  quis  est,  qui,  w.  subj.,  264,  6. 

Sis  for  si  vis,  183.  b.  3. 

Sisto,  constr.,  229,  r.  4,  1. 

Situm,  pr.,  284,  E.'l,  (2.) 

Sive  or  seu.^  198,  2,  R. ;  278,  R.  8  ;  its  place, 
279,  3,  (a. ) ;  sive — sive,  w.  verb  in  the  indie., 
259,  R.  4,  (3.) 

-so,  -Sim,  -sem,  old  verbal  terminationg, 
162,  9. 

Socius,  w.  genit.  or  dat.,  222,  R.  2,  (a.) 

Sudes,  for  «(  audes,  183,  R.  3. 

Solecism.  325,  2. 

Soleo,  how  conjugated,  142,  R.  2;  w.  inf., 
271,  N.  1. 

Solitus,  274,  R.  3;  solito,  after  compara- 
tives, 256,  R.  9;  its  place,  279,  .N.  1. 

Solum,  solummoiln.  193,  il..  3. 

Solus,  how  declined,  107;  w.  relative  and 
subj.,  264,  10;  for  solu»i.  205,  E.  15. 

Solutus,  w.  genit.,  213;  w.  abl.,  251,  N.; 
solutum,  pr.,  284,  R.  3. 

Solvo,  w.  abl.,  251.  n. 

Sons,  genit.  plur.  of,  114,  E.  3;  115, 1,  (a.) 

Sospes,  genit.  of,  112,  1 ;  abl.  of,  113,  E.  2 ; 
115,  l.{a.)-  126,5,(6.) 

Sotadic  verse,  304.  2;  317,  t. 

Sounds  of  the  letters,  7—12;  of  the 
vowels,  7  and  8 ;  of  the  diphthongs,  9 ;  of 
the  consonants,  10 — 12. 

Space,  ace.  and  abl.  of.  236;  ellipsis  of, 
236,  R.  3. 

Spntium,  w.  genit.  of  gerund,  275,  ni., 
R.  1,  (1);  spatio  as  abl.  of  space,  2.36,  R.  4, 

Specto,  conntr.,  225,  R.  1. 

Specus,  88,  1. 

Spero,  w.  aee.  and  inf..  272,  N.  1. 

Spes  est,  w.   ace.    and  inf.,  272,  N.  Ij 
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spes,  w.  genit.  of  gerunda,  275,  Ji.,  r.  1, 
(1.);  spe.&iter  comparatives,  256,  b.  9;  its 
place,  279,  n    1. 

Spolio,  w.  abl..  251,  N. 

Spondaic  verse,  310 ;  tetrameter,  312. 

Spondeo,  163,  a. ;  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272, 
N.  1. 

Stanza,  319,  4. 

Statim,  193,  tl.,  1. 

Statuo,  241,  R.  5;  278,  N.  1;  271,  N.  3; 

272,  N.  1 ;  statutum  fuibeo,  274,  r.  4. 
Statiim,  pr.,  284,  e.  1,  (2.) 

Sterilis,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (2); 
w.  ad,  213,  R.  4.  (2.) 

Steti  and  stiti,  pr.,  284,  e.  1,  (1.) 

'  Still,'  w.  comparatiTes,  how  expressed  in 
Latin,  256,  R.  9,  (*.) 

Stipulor,  217,  R.  3,  (c.) 

Sto,  163,  R.;  w.  genit.  of  price,  214,  R.  3; 
w.  pred.  nom.,  210,  r.  3,  (2.);  w.  abl.,  245, 
n.,  5,  and  r.  2;  stat  per  ine.  construction 
of.  262.  R.  11;  compds.  of,  233,  (3.),  n. 

Strophe,  319,  4. 

Stitdeo,  w.  dat.,  223,  r.  2;  with  gerund, 
275,  III.,  R.  2,  (1.);  with  the  inf.  with  or 
without  an  accusative,  271,  R.  4;   w.  ut, 

273,  4,  (a.);  w.  ace.  id,  232,  (3.) 
Studiosus,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1;  275,  in., 

E.  1,  (2.) 

Studitim,  w.  genit.  of  gerunds,  275,  il., 
E.l.(l.) 

Styx,  gender  of,  28.  E. 

Suadeo,  constr.,  273,  n.  4;  262,  r.  4. 

Sub,  in  composition,  force  of,  122;  gov- 
ernment of,  235,  (2);  constr.  of  verbs 
compounded  with,  224;  of  adjs.,  222,  r. 
1,(6.) 

Subject  of  a  verb,  140 ;  of  a  proposition. 
201;  202;  simple,  complex,  and  compound, 
202 ;  its  place  in  a  sentence,  279, 2 ;  subject 
of  a  dependent  clause  made  the  object  of 
the  leading  verb,  229,  it.  5,  (a.) 

Subject-nominative,  209;  ellipsis  of,  209, 
R.  1  and  2;  when  wanting,  209,  R.  3;  w. 
inf.,  209,  R.  5;  239,  n.  1;  two  or  more  in 
the  singular  with  a  plural  verb,  209,  r.  12; 

(2.) 

Subject-accusative,  239;  ellipsis  of,  239, 
K.  1 — 3;  considered  also  as  the  accusative 
of  the  object  after  verbs  of  saying,  showing, 
and  believing,  272,  r.  6. 

Subjective  genitive,  211,  R.  2;  possessive 
pronoun  used  instead  of,  211,  R.  3. 

Subjectus,  w.  dat.,  222,  r.  1,  (6.) 

Subjunctive,  143,  2;  its  ten.=es,  145,  R.  2; 
how  used,  260—266,  and  273 ;  various  use 
of  its  ten.=es,  260;  how  translated,  260,  I. 
and  II.,  R.  1;  for  imperative,  260,  r.  6;  in 
impersonal  verbs.  184,  R.  2;  in  conditional 
clauses,  261 ;  after  particles,  262  and  2t33 ; 
after?!//,  264;  after  relative advs..  264,  R.2; 
indefinite  subj.,  264,  12  and  N.;  in  indirect 
questions,  265 ;  in  inserted  clauses,  266 ;  in 
oratio  obiiqua,  266,  1  and  2;  after  what 
verbs  used.  273;  after  adjectives,  213,  R.  4; 
exchanged  for  ace.  w.  inf.,  273.  3,  (6.); 
subjunctive  in  doubtful  questions,  260,  R.  5 ; 
in  repeated  actions  after  relative  pronouns 
and  adverbs,  264,  12 


Siibito,  193,  11.,  1. 

Subordinate  conjunctions,  198,  II.; — pro- 
po.sitions,  201,  6  and  7. 

Substantive,  26 — 103;  substantive  pro- 
nouns, 132,  138;  their  gender,  132,  8;  de- 
clined, 133;  as  subject  nominative,  ellipsis 
of,  209,  R.  1;  dat.  of,  redundant,  228,  .\.; 
substantive  verb,  153;  substantive  clau.ses, 
201,  7and  8;  229,  r.  5;  231,  r.  2,  (6.);  sub- 
stantive clause  instead  of  the  abl.  after  opus 
est,  243,  R.  1 ;  and  after  digitus  and  indig- 
nus,  244,  R.  2,(6.) 

Sitbter,  constr.,  235,  (4.) 

Subtractive  expressions  in  numerals,  118, 
4 ;  120,  2,  3,  and  5. 

Siircenseo,  223,  r.  2;  w.  quod,  273.  y.  6. 

Siifficio,  w.  dat.  of  gerund,  275,  in., 
R.  2,  (1.) 

Stii,  signification  of,  132,4;  declined.,  133; 
use  of,  208;  266,  r.  3;  275,  ii.,  r.  1,  (4.) 

Siiltis  for  si  vviiis,  183,  R.  3. 

Sum,  why  called  an  auxiliary,  153;  why 
substantive,  ib.;  why  the  copula,  140,  4; 
conjugated,  153;  compds.  of,  154,  r.  5 — r.  7 ; 
w.  a  genit.  of  quality,  211,  r.  6,  (7);  in 
expressions  denoting  part,  property,  duty, 
etc.,  211,  r.  8,  (3);  275,  R.  1,  (5);  denot- 
ing degree  of  estimation,  214;  w.  dat.,  226; 
with  two  datives,  227 ;  how  translated.  227, 
R.  3;  w.  abl.  denoting  in  regard  to,  250, 
R.  3;  w.  an  abl.  of  place,  manner,  etc.,  in 
the  predicate,  210,  R.  3,  (1);  w.  dat.  of  ge- 
rund, 275,  R.  2,  (1);  w.  abl.  of  price.  252, 
R.  1 ;  w.  genit.  of  value,  214;  sunt  qui,  w. 
subj.,  264,  6;  sunt  quidam,  nnnnulli,  etc., 
264,  6,  R.  4;  ellipsis  of  as  copula,  209,  r.  4 
fin.\  of  esse  and /Hi'wf,  270,  R.  3;  sum  -w. 
predicate  nom.,  etc.,  210,  r.  3,  (1);  esse  w. 
predicate  nom.,  271,  N.  2,  and  k.  4. 

Sumo,  w.  two  aces.,  230,  k.  2;  poet.  w. 
inf.,  271,  N.3. 

Supellex,  genitive  of,  78,  2,  (2);  abl.  of, 
82,  E.  5,  (a.) 

Super,  constr.,  235,  (3);  of  verbs  com- 
pounded with,  224;  of  adjs.,  222,  r.  1,  (6.) 

Superjluo,  w.  abl.,  250,  2,  (2),  K.  1. 

Superjacio,  constr.,  233,  (1.) 

Superlative  degree,  122,  6 :  particular  use 
of,  122,  R.  4 ;  formation  of,  124 ;  by  maxime, 
127,  1;  superlative  with  quisque.  201,  R.35; 
w.  partitive  genit.,  212,  R.  2,  and  R.  4,  N.  7; 
place  of,  296,  (7),  (6.) 

Supero,  w.  abl.,  256,  R.  16,  (3.) 

Supersedeo,  w.  abl.,  242. 

Superstes,  genit.  of.  112,2;  abl.  of.  113, 
E.  2;  115,  1,  (a.);  126,  5,  (6.);  w.  genit.  or 
dat.,  222.  R.  2,  (a.) 

Supersum,  w.  dat.,  224,  11;  superest  ut, 
etc..  262,  R.  3,  N.l. 

Superus,  its  degrees  of  comparison,  125, 
4;  supremus  or  summus.  205,  R.  17;  sum- 
7nu7?i  used  adverbially,  205,  R.  10;  234,  n., 
R.  3. 

Supines,  25  and  143.  3 ;  few  in  number, 
162,  11 ;  in  um,  by  what  cases  followed, 
276,1.;  on  what  verbs  dependent.  276.  u., 
w.  eo,  276,  II..  R.  2  and  3;  supines  in  «, 
after  what  adjs.,  276.  III.,  and  R.  1;  after 
jfds.  nefas,  and  opus.  276,  III..  R.  2;  of  two 
syllables,  quantity  of,  284,  k.  1. 
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Supra,  w  ace,  195,  4;  w.  adjs.,  127,  6; 
256,  R.  13,  (h.) 

Supped ito,  w.  two  dats.,  227,  ».  1;  229, 
R.  4,  1;  w.  abl.,250,  2,  b.  1. 

SuppI.ex,  geiiit.  plur.  of,  114,  E.  2;  115, 
1,  (a.);  w.  dat.,  222,  r.  1,  (6.) 

Supposition  or  concession  denoted  by  the 
tenses  of  the  subj.,  260,  n.  3. 

Surripio.  w.  dat.  or  abl.,  224,  R.  2. 

Svs,  gender  of,  30;  67,  E.  4;  genit.  of, 
76,  E.  3;  dat.  and  abl.  plur.,  84,  e.  1. 

Suscipio,  w.  participle  in  dus,  274,  R.  7. 

Suspensus  and  suspectus,  w.  genit.,  213, 
».  1. 

Sims,  use  of,  139,  R.  2;  208;  referring  to 
a  word  in  the  predicate,  208,  (7) ;  for  hujus 
■when  a  noun  is  omitted,  208,  (7.);  when 
two  nouns  are  united  by  cu7n,  208,  (7), 
(c.  > ;  denoting  fit,  etc.,  208,  (8.) 

Syllabic  c^siira.  310,  n.  1. 

Syllabication,  17—23. 

Syllables,  number  of,  in  Latin  words,  17 ; 
pure  and  impure,  80;  quantity  of  first  and 
middle,  284 ;  of  penultimate,  291 ;  of  ante- 
penultimate, 292;  of  final,  294. 

Syllepsis,  323, 1,  (6.)  and  (3.) 

Symploce,  324, 15. 

SynEeresis,  306,  1. 

Synaloepha,  305,  1 

Synapheia,  307,  3. 

Synchysis,  324,  4. 

Syncope,  322,  4;  in  genit.  plur.  of  1st 
decl.,  43,  2;  of  2d  decl.,  53;  in  ca.ies  of  bos 
and  sus,  83,  b.  1  and  84,  e.  1;  of  e  in  ob- 
lique cases  of  nouns  in  er  of  2d  decl.,  48; 
of  3d  decl.,  71,  E.  1;  in  perfect,  etc.,  of 
verbs,  162,  7;  see  Omission. 

Synecdoche,  234,  ii.;  323,1,  (5.);  324,3. 

Synesis  or  synthesis,  323,  3,  (4.) 

Synonymia,  324,  29. 

Synopsis  of  Horatian  metres,  320. 

Syntax,  1 ;  200—281. 

Systole,  307,  1. 

Syzygy,  303,  4. 


r,  sound  of,  12;  before  s  in  roots  of 
nouns,  56,  R.  1 ;  in  roots  of  verbs,  171,  3, 
and  E.  6;  nouns  in,  gender  of,  66;  genit.  of, 
78;  final,  quantity  of,  299,  2. 

Taceo,  w.  ace,  232,  N.  1. 

Ta'det,  w.  genit..  216;  w.  ace.  229,  r.  6. 

Tnctio   w  ace,  233,  R.  2,  n. 

Tahna,  gender  of,  42,  2. 

Ta/is,  demonstr.  adj.,  1.39,5,(3);  talis 
followed  by  </«'  and  tlie  subj.,  264,  1,  N.; 
ellipsis  of,  264,  1,  (6.);  200,  (3),  (a.);  and 
(16^;  talis  ac,  198,  3,  ii. ;  talis— qualis, 
206,  (16.) 

Tarn.  191,  R.5,;  tayn—quam.  277,  R.ll; 
tarn  with  an  adj.  before  qui  and  the  labj., 
264.  1,  N. 

Tamen,  how  used,  198,  4,  R. 

Tanielsi,  198,  4;  constr.,  263,  2,  (4.) 

Tamquani,  w.  subj.,  263,  2;  used  like 
9i/(V/n»i,  207,  R.  33,  {b.)Jin.\  w.  abl.  abso- 
lute, 257,  N.  4. 

Tandew,  191,  a.  0. 


Tantvm,  adv.,  193,  it.,  3. 
Tnntns,  demonstrative,  139,  5,(3.);  fol- 
lowed by  qui  and  the  subj.,  264,  1,  n.; 
ellipsis  of,  2(54,  1,  (i.);  206,  (3.),  (a.);  and6; 
tnnlus — qua/itus,  206,  (16);  tanti,  quauti, 
etc.,  w.  verbs  of  valuing,  214,  R.  1,  (1.); 
tantunu  w.  genit.  plur.  and  plur.  verb,  209, 
R.  11,  (3),;  lantum,  w.  genit.,  212,  R.  3,  N. 
1;  tanti  aheT  refert  and  in/erp.«<,  219,  R.5; 
taiitum,  ace.  of  degree,  231,  R.  5;  232,  (3.); 
256,  R.  16,  N.;  tanto,  w.  comparatives,  256, 
R.  16,  (2.) 

Tantopne.  191,  k.  5. 
Tarda.  229,  R.  4,  1. 
Tautology,  325,  4. 

Taxn,  constr.,  217,  R-  5;  w.  abl.  of  price, 
252,  R.  1. 
-te,  enclitic,  133,  n.  2. 
Tempe,  83.  1,  and  94. 
Tetnpero,'228,  R.  2,  and  (1),  (a.)  ;J«w/>«- 
rare  mi/ii  twn  possum,  quiii.  262,  n.  7. 

Temporal  adjs. ,  104,  6 ;  classes  of,  121,  3  ;— 
conjunctions,  198, 10. 

Tempus,  ellipsis  of,  205,  r.  7;  tempus  est, 
w.  inf.,  270,  R.  1;  tempus  impendere , 'lib,  in., 
R.  2;  tempus  consumere,  ib.;  temporis  after 
turn  and  tunc,  212,  r.  4,  n.  4;  w.  id,  hoc, 
or  idem,  234,  li.,  R.  3;  tempore  or  in  tem- 
pore, 2bS,  N.  1;  w.  genit.  of  gerunds,  275, 
III.,  R.  1,(1.) 

Tenax,  w.  genitive,  213,  R.  1.  (1.) 
Tendo,  constr.,  225,  iv. ;  229,  R.  4,  1;  w. 
inf.,  271,  R.  1. 

Teneo,  w.  perf.  pass,  participle.  274,  R.  4 
fin.;  teneri,  perf.  pass,  part.,  268,  R.  1.  (6.) 
Tenses,  144 ;  division  of,  144,  2  and  3 :  of 
the  subj.,  145,  r.  2;  of  the  imperative,  145, 
R.  3;  of  the  infinitive,  145,  R.  4;  connection 
of,  258;  principal  and  historical,  258,  a. 
and  B. ;  of  indie,  mood,  used  one  for  another, 
259;  future  for  imperative,  259,  R.  1,  (4); 
the  preterites  of  the  indie,  for  the  pluperfect 
subj.  in  the  apodosisof  a  conditional  clause, 
259,  R.  4;  of  subj.  mood,  their  use,  260,  I., 
R.  1,  and  II.,  R.  1;  in  prota.-sis  and  apodo- 
sls,  261;  of  inf.  mood,  use  of,  268;  tenses 
used  in  epistolary  style,  145,  ii.,  3;  259,  r. 
1,  (2.),  (c.) 

Tento,  constr.,  273,   N.  1;    w.  inf.,  271, 

N..  1. 

Tenus,\^.  genit..  221,  III.;  w.  abl.,  241, 
R.  1;  placeof,  279,  10;  241,  k.  1. 

-ter,  nouns  in,  48,  1 ;  71. 

Teres,  in  genit.  sing.,  112,  1;  defective, 
115,  2 ;  its  degrees.  126,  4. 

Terminational  comparative,  and  superla- 
tive, 124;  adjs.  without  such  comparison, 
126,  5. 

Terminations  of  inflected  words,  40;  of 
nouns,  table  of,  39;  of  1st  decl.,  41  and  44; 
of  2d  decl.,  46;  of  3d  decl.,  55;  of  4th  decl., 
87;  of  5th  decl.,  90;  ma-wuline  and  femi- 
nine aflixed  to  the  same  root,  32,  3 ;  of  de- 
grees of  comparison  in,  adjs.,  124,  125;  in 
adverbs,  194,  2;  personal,  of  verbs,  147,  3; 
verbal,  150;  table  of  verbal,  152. 

Terra;  as  genit.  of  place,  221, ^R.  3,(4); 
terra  marique,  254.  R.  2;  terrarum,  212,  R.  4, 
N.  2. 

Terreo,  w.  ut  or  ne,  262,  N.  3. 
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rerun ciKS,  327,  p.  371;  teruncii  habere, 
214,  R.  1. 

Tete,  inteusive,  133,  R.  2. 

Tetrameter,  304,  2;  a  priore,  312,  IV.; 
a  fiosttriure,  312,  v.;  meiurus,  312,  XI.; 
catalectic,  312,  xii. 

Tetraptotes,  94. 

Tctrastrophon,  319,  3. 

Th,  in  sjUabication,  18,  2. 

'  That.'  sign  of  what  moods,  273;  instead 
of  a  repeated  subst.,  how  expressed  in  Latin, 
207.  R.  26,  (e.) 

Thesis,  in  prosody,  308. 

Tliinkinjj,  verbs  of,  their  constr  ,  272. 

Thousands,  how  expressed  in  Latin,  118, 
6,  (a.) 

Ti.  how  pronounced,  12. 

Tiamx,  45.  3. 

Xibi,  its  pronunciation,  7,  R.  1 ;  19,  E. 

Tigris,  genit.  of.  75,  2;  ace.  of,  80,  e.  2; 
abl.  of,  82.  K.  2,  (i.) 

Time,  advs.  of,  191,  it.;  conjs.,  198,  10; 
ace.  of,  233;  abl.  of,  253;  with  de  or  5«i, 
253,  R.4;  with  /;i(ra  ib.;  with  (h,253,  r.  5; 
expressed  by  id  with  a  genit.,  253,  R.  3; 
by  the  abl.  absolute,  257 ;  the  concrete  nouu 
instead  of  the  abstract  title.  257,  n.  7;  mode 
of  reckoning,  326;  table  of,  326,  6. 

Timeo,  223,  R.  2,  (1.);  w.  ut  orne,  262, 
R.  7;  w.  inf.,  271,  .v.  1. 

Timidus,  w.  genit.,  213.  R.  1. 

Tiryns.  genit.  of,  77,  E.  2. 

-tis,  genit.  in,  77,  2;  71,  2. 

Titles,  place  of,  279,  9.  (n.) 

'Too'  or  'rather,'  how  expressed  in 
Latin.  122,  R.  3;  2-56,  r.  9. 

-tor  and  -Irix,  verbals  in,  102,  6;  used  as 
adjs.,  129,  8. 

Tot,  indecl.,  115,  4;  correlative  of  qunt, 
121,  5;  206,  (16j;  syncope  of,  before  quot. 
206,  (16.) 

Tutidem,  indecl.,  115,  4. 

Tocies,  correlative  of  i/itoties,  121,  5. 

Tutus,  how  declined,  lOT;  loto,  tota,  abl. 
without  in,  254.  R.  2;  tolas,  instead  of  an 
adverb,  205,  R.  15. 

Towns,  gender  of  names  of,  29,  2 ;  constr. ; 
Bee  Place. 

-Ir,  roots  of  nouns  in,  56,  ii.,  R.  3. 

Traditio.  w.  dat..  222,  R.  8. 

Triuin,  w.  ace.  and  inf..  272,  N.  1,  and 
R.  6;  w.  part.  fut.  pass..  274,  R.  7,  (n.)\ 
traditur,  constr.,  271,  R.  2;  trador,  constr., 
271.  R.  2. 

'I'ranquillo,  scil.  mari,  257,  R.  9,  (1.) 

Trans,  constr.  of  verbs  compounded  with. 
233.  1;  in  passive,  234,  R.  1,  (6.) 

Trajirio,  constr.,  229,  R.4,  1;  233,  (1.) 
Tran.sitive  verbs,  141;  w.  ace,  229'  ellip- 
ses of,  229,  R.  2. 

Trees,  gender  of  names  of,  29. 

Tres,  how  declined,  109. 

Trepidiis,  w.  genit.,  213,  R.  1. 

l^ribuo,  w.  two  datives,  227,  K.  1 ;  w.  two 
acca.,  230,  r.  2;  w.  part.  perf.  pass.,  274, 
R.  7,  (a.) 

Tricolon,  319.  2;  tricolou  tristrophon  and 
tetrastrophon,  319,  6. 

Tricurpor,  abl.  of,  113,  E.  2;  115,  1. 

Tricus^is,  abl.  of,  113,  e.  2. 


Trihemimeris,  304,  5. 

Trimeter,  304,  2 ;  catalectic,  312,  vil. 

Tnpes,  genit.  ol,  112,  1;  abl.  of,  113, 
E.  2. 

Triptotes,  94. 

Tristrophon,  319,  3. 

T^ocll■^ic  or  feminine  caesura,  310,  n.  1 ; — 
metre,  315  and  303;  tetrameter  catalectic, 
315,  1.;  dimeter  catalectic,  315,  IV.;  tro- 
chaic pentameter  or  Phalecian,  315,  in. 

Tropes,  324. 

-trum,  verbals  in,  102,  5. 

Truncus,  w.  abl.  or  genit.,  213,  h.  5,  (4.) 

Tu,  declined,  133;  in  nom.  with  adj.  in 
voc,  205,  R.  15,  (c);  used  indefinitely.  209, 
R.  7;  when  expressed,  209,  r.  1;  tui,  femi- 
nine, with  masc.  or  neuter  gerundive,  275, 
III.,  R.  1,  (4.) 

Tuni  and  qmim,  191,  R.  7;  tmn — turn, 
277,  R.8;  turn  and  <««c,  difference  between, 
ib. ;  tuni  maxime,  ib. ;  tuin  teinporis,  212, 

R.  4,  N.  4. 

Tmnidtu,  as  abl.  of  time,  253,  N.  1. 

Tunc  and  nunc,  191,  R.  7 ;  tunc  temporij, 
212.  R.  4,  N.  4. 

Tumidus  and  tiirgidus,  w.  abl.,  213,  R. 
5,(5.) 

Turns,  declined,  57. 

-tus,  adjs.  in,  128,  7;  nouns  in,  of  8d 
decl.,  76,  E.  2;  102,  7. 

Tuus,  how  declined,  139;  u.sed  refiexive- 
Iv,  139  R.  1;  tua  after  re/ert  and  interest^ 
219,  R.  1. 

U. 

U,  sound  of,  7  and  8 ;  u  and  v,  2.3;  k  In 
genit.  and  voc.  of  Greek  nouns,  54;  roots 
of  nouns  of  3d  decl.  ending  iu,  56,  i.;  dat. 
in.  89:  neuters  of  4th  decl.  in,  87;  dat.  in 
of  4th  decl..  89.  3;  in  2d  root  of  verbs.  107, 
and  171,  e.  2;  increment  in,  3d  decl.,  287, 
3;  plur.,  288;  of  verbs,  290;  final,  quanti- 
ty of,  298 ;  285,  R.  4 ;  u  and  itu  in  3d  roots 
of  verbs,  167. 

(la.  ue.  etc.,  pronunciation  of,  9,  4  and 
5;  quantity  of,  283,  ii.,  e.  3. 

Uhcr,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.) 

-uhus,  in  dat.  and  abl.  plur.,  89,  5. 

Ubi,  genit..  212,  r.  4.  n.  2;  w.  indie, 
perf.  instead  of  pluperf.,  259,  r.  1,  (rf.); 
ubiubi,  191,  R.  1. 

-ucis,  genitives  ia,  78,  (5);  112,  2. 

-udis.  genitives  in,  76,  E.  1. 

-«/.<■,  genitives  in,  76,  e.  3. 

-ulcus,  a,  um,  diminutives  in,  100,  3, 
C.  1. 

Ullus,  pronom.  adj.,  139,  5.  (1),  (n.); 
how  declined.  107;  how  used,  2u7k.  31. 

Ulterior,  its  degrees,  126,  1;  ultimus  for 
idtiinum,'ZQb,  R.  15;  how  translated,  205, 
R.  17. 

Ultrix,  gender  of,  125,  1.  (6.) 

Vhra,  prep.,  195,  4;  adv.,  191,  i. 

Ultum  ire  for  utcisci,  276,  u.,  R.  2. 

-ulum,  verbals  in,  102.  5. 

-ulus,  a,  um,  diminutives  in,  100,  3j 
128,  5. 

-um,  genit.  plur.  in  instead  of  arum,  43; 
instead  of  orui/i,  53;  nouns  ending  in,  46j 
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In  genit.  plur.  3d  decl.,  83;  114; — advs.  in. 
192.  II.,  4.  (6.) 

Uncia,  327,  p.  372. 

-undus,  participles  in,  162,  20. 

Unc/e  (ioino,  255,  b.  1. 

Umquam^\^\.  ii.;  vynqiiam,vsquam,%is- 
que,  uspiam,  191,   K.  6. 

-untis,  in  genit.  of  Greek  uoiina,  76,  E.  6. 

U>i».s,  declined,  107;  when  u.sed  in  plur., 
lis,  B.  2;  added  to  superlatives,  127,  N.  2; 
vnus  et  alter,  with  verbs  singular,  209, 
B.  12;  w.  relative  and  subj.,  264,  10;  for 
solum,  taniKiii,  etc.,  205,  b.  15.  (6.);  iitiiim, 
as  ace.  of  degi-ee,  2-32,  (3.) 

Uiiusquiiqiie,  !iow  declined.  138,  4. 
-Kc,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  66,  67;  genit. 
of,  70,  71. 

-lira,  vei-bals  in,  102,  7,  R.  2. 

Urbs,  iu  apposition  to  names  of  towns, 
237,  K.2,  ib.) 

-urio,  verbs  in,  187,  II.,  3. 
-uris.  genitives  in.  76,  E.  3. 
-us,  nouns  in,  of  2d  decl.,  46;  exceptions 
in,  49 — 51;  voc.  sing,  of,  46,  n.  and  52; 
of  3d  decl.,  gender  of,  G6;  67;  genitive  of, 
76;  Greelc  geuit.  in,  69,  K.  3:  nouns  in  of 
4th  decl.,  87 — 89;  participles  in,  how  de- 
clined, 105,  R.  2;  verbals  iu,  102,  7;  final, 
quantity  of,  331. 

Usitatum  est,  lit,  262.  R.  3,  N.  3. 

Uspiam,  usquam,  usque,  191,  r.  6;  vs- 
qnnm.  w.  genit.,  212,  P..  4,  N.  2;  usque,  w. 
ace.,  195,  R.3;  235,  R.  9. 

IJsus,  w.  abl.,  243;  nsu  venit,  vt.  262, 
R.  3,  .\.  1;  w.  genit.  of  gerunds,  275,  m., 
11.1,11.) 

Ut  or  uti,  a  conj.,  198,  8;  vt  non  and  ut 
Tie,  ib.;  w.  subj.,  262;  its  correlatives,  262, 
)•..  1;  ellipsis  of,  262,  r.  4;  its  meaning 
after  metun,  etc.,  262,  R.  7;  ut  non,  262, 
B.  5,  and  r.  6,  2;  ut — i!a  or  sic,  277,  R.  12, 
(b.)\  111,  'as,'  ellipsis  of,  277,  R.  17;  ut, 
'even  if,'  and  ut  noii,  w.  subj.,  262,  R.  2; 
vt  with  certain  impersonal  verbs  and  subj., 
262,  R.  3;  in  questions  expres.sing  indigna- 
tion, 270,  E.  2,  (a.);  rtt,  ut  pnnium,  etc., 
■with  the  historical  perf.,  indie,  instead  of 
the  pluperf..  259,  R.  1,  ('/.);  its  place,  279, 
3,  {/-/.);  ut  after  tst  with  a  predicate  atlj., 
262,  B.  3,  N.  4;  ut  credo,  ut  puto,  etc.,  in 
interpo.<ed  clau.'es,  277,  I.,  R.17;  ut,  'lie- 
canse,'  277,  i.,  u.  12.  (b.);  ut  qui,  264,  S,  2; 
■utsi,\i.  subj.,  263,  2;  ut  i'a  dir.am.  'ZOl, 
R.  33,  (6.  J  fin. ;  ut,  '  as  if,'  w.  abl.  absolute, 
257,  N.  4;  utul.  w.  indie,  259,  r.  4,  (8); 
ellipsis  of  lit  wlieu  ne  precedes  and  et,  etc., 
follow,  278,  R.  6,  {c.) 

Ulcumque,  w.  indie,  259,  R.  4,  (3.) 

Uler,  how  declined,  107;  w.  dual  genit., 
212.  R.  2,  .M.  1. 

Utercunique,  how  declined,  107. 

Uterlibet,  uterque,  and  liter ris,  their  mean- 
ing and  decleu.siou,  107;  139,  5,  (1),  (6.); 
iiterque,  use  of,  207,  R.  32;  uterque,  w.  Blur, 
verb,  209,  R.  11,  (4.) 

Ulilis,  w.  dat.,  222,  b.  1;  275,  in.,  R.  2; 
W.  ad,  222,  R.  4,  (1.);  utile  est  ut,  262,  R.  3, 
K.  3;  utilis,  w.  inf.  poetically,  270,  R.  1.  (b.)\ 
275,  B.  2;  «n7/i(s /'«!(,  iudic.  instead  of  subj., 
269,  R.  3;  w.  supiae  iu  m,  276,  iii.,  R.  1. 


Utinam  and  i/((,  w.  subj.,  263,  1. 
-utis,  genitives  in,  76,  E.  2;  112,  2. 

Utor.v!.  abl.,  245;  w.  ace.,  245,  i.,  R.; 
w.  two  alL)lative.s,  245,  N.;  utor,fruur,  etc., 
tlieir  gerundives,  275,  li.,  R.  1. 

Utpole  qui,  w.  subj.,  264,  S,  (2.) 

Utrique,  how  u.sed,  107.  r.  32,  (c.) 

Utru7n  and  utrumne,  198,  11. 
-utus,  adjectives  in,  128,  7. 
-uus,  adjectives  in,  129,  3. 
-!/.r,  nouns  in,  genit.  of,  78,  2,  (5.) 

Uxor,  ellipsis  of,  211,  R.  7. 


V,  changed  to  ;/,  163,  2;  sometimes  drop- 
ped in  forming  the  2d  root  of  verbs  of  tlie 
3d  conj.,  171,  E.  4. 

Vaco,  250,  2,  R.  1. 

Vacuus,  w.  genit.  or  abl.,  213,  R.  5,  (3.); 
of.  251,  N. 

Vado,  constr.,  225,  iv. ;  232.   n.  1;  233, 

(3l,   N.l. 

Vir,  w.  dat.,  228,  3;  w.  ace.,  238,  2. 

ValJe,  127,  2. 

Valeii,  w.  abl.,  250,  2,  b.  1 ;  252;  w.  ace, 
252,  R.  4;  valere  or  vale  dico,  w.  dat.,  225, 
I.,  N.;  w.  inf.,  271.  .n.  1. 

Validus.  213.  R.  5,  (4.) 
Valuing,  verbs  of.  214,   R.  2;  w.  genit., 
214;  w.  abl..  262,  r.  1. 

Vapulu,  142,  B.  3. 
A'ariable  nouns,  92;  adjs.,  122. 

Vas,  genit.  of,  72,  E.  1 ;  gender  of,  62, 
E.  1,  and  K.  2;  93,  2. 

-ve,  198,  2,  and  K.  1,  p.  76;  place  of,  279, 
3,  (f.) 

Ve/ior,  compds.  of.  233,  (3.),  n. 

Vel,  198,  2 ;  differeace  between  fel  and 
aut.  198,  K.;  ffl  w.  superlative  degree,  127, 
4;  w    comparatives,  256,  R.  9,  (4.) 

Velim,  w.  subj.  without  ut,  260,  R.  4; 
262.  B.  4. 

Vellem,  how  used,  250,  R.  2, 

Velox,  constr.,  222.  R.  4,  (2.) 

Velut,  velut  si,  feluti.  w.  subj.,  263.  2; 
velut,  'as  if,'  w.  abl.  absolute,  257,  N.  4. 

Ve}mlis.  VI.  abl.  of  piice,  252. 

Vendo,  w.  abl.,  2.52;  w.  genit.,  214,  r..  3, 
N   1. 

Veneo,  142,  r.  3;  252;  214,  r.  3,  n.  1. 

Venio.  w,  two  datives,  227,  R.  1;  w.  ad 
or  in,  225,  iv. ;  w.  dat.,  225,  r.  2;  venit 
milii  in  meiitein,  constr.,  211,  r.  8,  (5); 
216.  K.  3. 

Venilur,  conjugated,  184,  2,  (6.) 

A'erbal  terminations,  152;  nouns,  102; 
w.  ace,  233,  R.  2,  n.;  of  place,  2.37,  R  1; 
w.  dat.,  222,  r.  8;  w.  abl.  of  place,  £55; 
w.  genit.  of  personal  pronouns,  211,  R.  3, 
(a.);  verbal  adjs..  129. 

Verbs,  140—189;  subject  of,  140,  1; 
active  or  transitive,  141,  i.;  neuter  or  in- 
transitive, 141,  II.;  neuter  pa.ssive,  142,  2; 
neutral  passive,  142.  3;  deponent.  142,  4; 
common,  142,  4,  {b.):  principal  parts  of, 
151.4;  neuter,  participles  of,  162,  16;  in 
ceptive,  173;  de.sidertitive,  187,  II.,  3;  176, 
N.;  irregular,  178 — 182;  defective,  183;  re- 
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dundant,  185;  verbs  spelled  alike,  or 
baring  .the  same  perfect  or  supine,  186; 
derivation  of,  187;  imitative,  187,  3;  fre- 
quentative, 187,  11..  1;  inceptive,  187,  il., 
2;  desidemtive,  lb7,  ri.,  3;  diminutive, 
187,  II.,  4;  intensive,  187,  n..  5;  187,  ii., 
1,  (p.);  composition  of,  188;  changes  in 
composition,  189;  compounds  from  .simples 
Dot  in  use,  189,  N.  4;  agi-eement  of,  209, 
(6.);  ellipsis  of,  209,  r.  4;  person  of  with 
qui,  209.  R.  6;  agreeing  with  predicate 
nominative,  209,  r.  9;  with  collective 
nouns,  209.  b.  11;  plural  with  two  or  more 
nominatives,  209,  R.  12;  after  utergue,  etc., 
209,  R.  11,  (4);  after  a  nominative  vsith 
cum  and  theabl.,209,  r.  12,  (6>;  after  nomi- 
natives connected  by  atU,  209,  R.  12,  (5); 
their  place  in  a  sentence,  279,  2;  in  a 
period,  280. 

Vere  and  vera,  192,  4.  N.  1. 

Vereor,  w.  genit.  poet.,  220,  1;  \r.  ut  or 
ne,  262,  r.  7;  w.  inf.,  271,  n.  1. 

Veri simile  est  ut,  262,  R.  3,  N.  3;  V?.  inf. 
as  subject,  269,  r.  2. 

Veritum  est.  w.  ace.,  229,  R.  6. 

Vero,  use  of  in  answers,  192,  4,  N.  1;  198, 
9.  R.,  (a.);  ellipsis  of,  278,  R.  11;  its  place, 
279,3,  (c.) 

Verses,  304;  combinations  of  in  poems, 
319 

Versification,  302. 

Versus,  w.  ace,  195,  R.  3;  235,  h.  9;  place 
of,  279,  10,  (/) 

Verto,  constr.,  225,  IV. ;  w.  two  datives, 
227,  R.  1;  229,  r.  4.  1. 

Vfruin  est.  ut,  262,  r.  3,  N.  3;  w.  inf.  as 
Bubject,  269,  R.  2;  venim,  eonj.,  192,  9;  its 
pliice,  279,  3;  verum  and  vtrnm-tamen, 
'  I  say,'  278,  R.  10;  verum  enimvero,  198, 
9,  R..  C<^-)!  ''-'^''°  after  comparatives,  266, 
E.  9.  ' 

Vescor,  with  abl.,  245,  I.;  with  ace,  245, 
I.,  R. 

Vespere,  or  -ri,  253,  N.  1. 

Vester,  how  declined,  139,  1;  vestril7n, 
133,  3;  used  after  partitives,  212,  R.  2,  N.  2. 

Vestio  229   R.  4,  1. 

Veto,  273,  2.  (rf.j;  262,  R.  4;  w.  ace.  and 
inf.,  272,  R.  6. 

V^f ««.':,  declension  of,  112,2;  its  superla- 
tive, 125,  1 ;  126,  3. 

Via.  abl.  of  place  without  m,  264,  R.  3. 

Vicem  for  vire,  247.  1,  -N.  3. 

Vicinioe.  geuit.  of  place,  221,  E.  3,  (4.); 
212.  R.  4.  N.  2,  (6.) 

Vicinus,  w.  dat.  or  genit.,  222,  E.  2,  (a.) 

Victrix.  115,  1,  (6.);  how  declined  as  an 
adj..  129,  8. 

Videlicet  and  scilicet,  198,  7,  R.,  (a.); 
pr.,  285,  R.  4,  N.  2. 

Video,  w.  ace.  and  inf.,  272,  N.  1;  w.  lit 
or  ne,  262,  N.  3;  videres,  2G0,  R.  2;  video 
for  euro,  w.  ut,  273,  N.  1;  videor,  constr., 
271,  R.  2;  272,  r.  6. 

Viduus,  constr.,  213,  R.  5,  (4);  260, 
2,  (1.) 

Vigpo.  w.  abl.,  250,  2,  R.  1. 

Vigil,  abl.  of,  113,  E.  3;  genit.  plur.  of, 
114,  E.  2;  115,  1,  (a.) 

Vigilia,  326, 1,  (2.) 
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Vigilias,  vigilare,  232. 

Vilis,  w.  abl.  of  price,  252. 

Vir,  how  declined,  48,  2. 

Virgilius.  voc.  of.  52;  accent  of,  14,  E. 

Virgo,  declined,  57. 

Virus,  gender  of,  51. 

Vis,  declined,  85;  ace.  sing.  of.  79,  2; 
abl.  sing.,  82,  e.  2;  genit.  plur.,  83.  ir.,  3; 
94;  vi  and  per  vim,  difference  between, 
247.  3,  R.  4;  w. genit.  of  gerunds.  275,  iii., 
R.  1,  (1.) 

Vitahundus,  w.  ace,  233,  R.  2,  n. 

Vitam  vivere,  232,  (1.) 

Vitio  creati  magistratus,  247,  2. 

Vivo,  w.  abl..  245,  il.,  4;  w.  pred.  nom., 
210.  R.  3,  (2);  tertia  vivitur  cetas.  234,  in. 

Vix,  with  part.  fut.  pass.,  274,  b.  12; 
virdum,  277,  i.,  R.  16. 

A'ocative,  37:  sing.,  its  form.  40,  3;  plur., 
40,4;  ellipsis  of,  240,  r.  2. 

Voce,  constr.,  225,  R.  1;  230,  N.  1:  pass., 
210.  R.  3,  (3.) 

Voices,  141. 

Volucer,  in  genit.  plur.,  108,  R.  2. 

Volo,  (are),  compds.  of,  233,  (3),  N. 

Volo,  conjugated,  178,  1;  w.  perf.  inf., 
268,  B.  2;  w.  perf.  part.,  and  ellipsis  of 
esse,  269,  R.  3;  its  construction,  271,  R.  4, 
and  N.  4;  273,  4;  262,  r.  4;  volens.  w.  dat. 
of  person.  226,  r.  3;  volo  bene  and  male 
alicui,226,l.,  n.;  volo,  w.  reflexive  pron., 
228,  N.,  (b.) 

Voluntary  agent  of  pass,  verbs.  248,  i.; 
ellipsis  of,  141,  E.  2;  248,  i.,  R.  1;  when 
expressed  by  per  and  ace,  247,  b.  4;  of 
neuter  verbs,  248,  R.  2;  dative  of  voluntary 
agent,  226,  ii.  and  iii. 

Volutum,  pr.,  284,  K.  3. 

Vos,  see  tu,  133. 

Vuti  and  votorum  damnati,  217.  R.  3. 

Vowels,  3,  1;  sounds  of,  7  and  8;  vowel, 
before  a  mute  and  liquid,  its  quantity,  13, 
6,  and  283,  iv.,  e.  2;  before  another  vowel, 
quantity  of,  13,  3,  and  283,  l.;  in  Greek 
words,  283,  e.  6;  before  two  consonants, 
13,  5,  and  283,  iv. ;  ending  first  part  of  a 
compound,  quantity  of,  285,  R.  4. 

Vulgus,  gender  of,  61;  95. 

Vultar,  gender  of,  67. 


W. 


IV",  not  used  in  Latin,  2,  4. 

Weight,  ace  of,  236,  r.  7;  weights,  Ro- 
man. 327. 

Willingness,  verbs  of,  constr.,  273,  4. 

Winds,  gender  of  names  of.  28. 

Wishing,  verbs  of,  constr.,  271,  r.  4. 

Words,  division  of,  17 — 23 ;  arrangement 
of,  279 ;  gender  of  as  mere  words,  34,  3. 

Writers  in  different  ages,  329. 


X,  sound  of.  12;  its  equivalents,  3.  2;  56, 
R.  2;  171,  1;  in  syllabication,  18,  4;  nouns 
in,  gender  of,  62  and  65;  genitive  of, 
78,2. 
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Y,  found  only  in  Greek  words,  2,  5; 
sound  of,  7,  B.  2;  8,  E.  5;  nouns  in,  gender 
of,  62:  genitive  of,  69;  increment  in,  3d 
decl.,287,  3;  final,  quantity  of,  298;  285, 
K.  4. 

-Vchis,  in  genitive,  78,  2,  (6.) 

-yds,  genitives  in,  78,  2,  (6.) 

-?/rfis,  genitives  in,  77,  1. 

Yi,  how  pronounced,  9,  1;  abl.  In,  82, 

E.6. 


-yg-j5,  genitives  in,  178,  2.  (6.) 

■ynos,  Greek  genitive  in,  71,  2. 

-yi,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  62.  63,  E. ;  geni- 
tive of,  77;  ace.  of,  80,  ii. ;  abl.  of,  82,  e.  6; 
final,  quantity  of,  301. 

-yx,  nouns  in,  gender  of,  65,  6. 


Z,  found  only  in  words  derived  from  the 
Greek,  2,  5;  its  equivalents.  3.  2. 
Zeugma,  323,  1,  ib.)  and  (2.) 
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